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Efore I enter upon the matter of the Subje# I have undertaken, 
| think my Self obliged to advertiſe you, That Gardening is not 
among us Moderns, what it was in the firſt Ages of the World. 
In thoſe early times 'tis probable, they knew no other Gardens 

than thoſe of Fruits and Legumes, which we now call Fruit and Xitchin- 
Gardens ; whereas in our Days, there are ſeveral other forts beſides them, 
ſome being for Parterres and Flowers, ſome for Nurſeries, ſome only for 
plain Gardens for Common 7/ſe,and others for Rare and Medicinal Plants,&ce. 

So great a multiplicity of different ſorts of Gardens, affording no lels 
diverſity of employments for Gard'ners, in proceſs of time, introduced (e- 
veral Claſſes of them ; ſome being ſimply called Gard'zers, others taking 
the quality of Floriſts, and others well deſerving the Title of Botaxi/ts,and 
others being named, * Market Gard'ners, beſides thoſe that apply them: *7.riain. 26 
ſelves only ro the raiſing and maintaining of Nurſeries, for which there **** 
wants yet a particular Term, unleſs we ſhould call them Nurſery Gard" ers. 

In the explication of the Original, and cſtabliſhment of which ſeveral 
Ranks of Gard'ners, I think it will not be impertinent to beſtow a few 
Lines, before we pals further. 

My Opinion in this Matter, is, That the Fir/# Max having been Created # 
in a Cardew, and received Orders aftcr his Tranſgreſſion, to till the Farth, rr, 
and to get his Maintenance out of it by the Sweat of his Brows. It follows 64. 
from thence, that one of the chiefeſt Employments, both of Z7imſe!f and iuerites wi 
his firſt Deſcendants, was to apply themſelves to the culture of Fruits and Somerton; 
Legames-; that being then the Funition which alone ſupplyed Humane 
Kind, with all the neceſſaries of Life. And indeed the Ground fo tilled, . 
did it not conſiſt of true Fruit and Kitchin-Gardens > And con ly, 
becauſe in thoſe firſt Ages, no-other Gardens were known but ſuch, there 
could be no other Gard ners neither, but thoſe which govern'd them, who 
may on that account, be juſtly eſteemed the firſt of the whole Order of 
Gard'ners. For the Patriarchs properly ſpeaking, were thoſe firſt Fruit 
and Kitchin-Gard"ners, and continued to perform that Fundtion, till being 
diverted by their Application to the Irvention of Arts, they were obli- 
ged to make uſe of the Service of ſome principal Domeſtict ro help them 
in their Gardens, who diſdained not to take the Name of that we com- 
monly underſtand by the Term of Gard'ner. 

Bur in the Ages following, as ſoon as Men thought they had made a 
ſufficient proviſion for their Neceſſities, and there begun to be eſtabliſh'd 
among them, ſome diſtinion of Degrees and Fortunes ; it hapned that 
the Pleaſures of the Sight and Sed, inſpired ſome Perſons with the Cu- 
riolity to gratifie them with Flowers agreeable to one or both of thoſe 
Senſes, and accordingly, they begun to gather together ſome of all thoſe 
Beaxtiful Plants which they oblerv'd fo curiouſly to enamel, and fo 
I to perfume the Fields, where they were before confuſedly 

perſed. 

Thus was the Culture of Flowers begun indeed by ſuch Gard'ners as thoſe 
we juſt now mentioned, becauſe there were no others that could do it ; 
but when Men had a mind to have fo great a number of them, as is now 
praQtiled by way of Ornament, to the palaces of Great Perſons, they be- 
gun to make particular Gardens of them which they called by a name 

Þ- proper 
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Power Gayd ner; 
or Floriſtt. 


* Decoupcrt. 


Market or 
Marſh or Kitchan« 
Gard nt. 


proper to a Flower Garden ; and becauſe it was' not _ for one Gar- 
a ner at the fame time, to manage the Culture of 1o great a number of 
Fruits, Legumes, Flowers, Shrubs, &c. as were then required, there was 
a neceſſity of eſtabliſhing a ſecond Claſs of Gard ners, to calc thoſe of the 
firſt, which new Gard'ners were commonly named Floriſts, to diſtinguiſh 
them from the others, which were called only plain Gard'xers. 

I might tell you here by the way, that in thoſe times, Orange and Li- 
mon-trees, were perhaps look'd upon as Trees only for Flowers, juſt as the 
Myrtles, Feſſimins, and Lauruſtinus-Trees , &c. are now, the delicacy of 
Mens palates being not arrived to that degree of Luxury, to ſeck atter fo 
many forts of Reliſhes, Sawces, and ſeaſonings as now ; lo that 'tis very 
poſſible, that Limon and Orange-trees might then belong only to the Pro- 
vince of the Floriſts. 

But yet methinks it may be more probably affirmed, that in thoſe car- 
ly times, thoſe Trees were not diſtinguiſhed from Fruzt-trees, ſince they 
are truly ſo; and therefore I am apt to believe, they were cultivated by 
the firſt Gard'ners only for their Fruit, and that the rather, becaule the 
firſt Culture of the Barth being begun in hot and temperate Countries; 
the ſlavery and trouble of Boxes, and Conſervatories, which in our Cl:- 
mates they cannot be without, were there of no uſe at all. It was there- 
fore the rigour of the Winter Seaſon in cooler Regions that gave occaſion 
to thoſe Inventions for the preſerving of thoſe plants that were of roo 
tender a Conſtitution to endure any great Cold, and then the Gard'ners 
of the ſecond Claſs, who otherwiſe were not over-much taken up with 
the Calture of their Flowers, begun to be charged with the care of Orange 
and Limon-trees. | 

And further, the affeQtation of Men to gratific the Pleaſure of their 
Eyes, inciting them to puſh on things to more and more Perfe@tion ; 
there came firſt into the minds of Noble Perſons, fome conceits of Ran- 
ging thoſe Flowers with a little more agreeablenels and Symmetry than was 
practiſed by the firſt Cariofr's, which gave the firſt beginning to Parterres, 
or Flower-plots among Floriſts, the firſt of which, inall probability, were 
but * cut pieces ſhaped after but a plain and groſs manner. But afterwards 
there were ſome made of another faſhion, called Embroidery Faſhion, which 
were better contrived, and more delighttul than the other, with which 
two forts, the World contented themiclves for ſeveral Ages, fo that Gar- 
dens were not accompanied with any other Beauties than thoſe, till in 
theſe laſt times, Curioſity, Good Judgment, and Fancy, and Magnificence it 
ic]t being grown by little and little, to an extraordinary heighth, our Age 
whuch excells in all that Humane induſtry is able to invent, has given in 
particular, by the ingenious $kill of the famous Mr. Le No#tre, the laſt 
perteQtion to this part of Gardening, which appears by ſo many Camals, 
Water-Works, Caſcades, Spouting Fountains , Labyrinths , Bowling Greens, 
/erraſes, &c. Ornaments indeed that are new, but ſuch as in earneſt, do 
wondertully ſet oft the natural Beauty of a Garden. 

Having ſpoken largely enough of the firſt and ſecond Claſs of Gard' ers, 

proceed to the third, hich isof thoſe which meddle neither with Fruits 
nor Flowers, but only with Aitchin-plants, whole Original might come 
irom ſome of our firſt Gard'ners, who being ſeated near ſome very popu- 
lous Cities, thought good to plant ſome particular Gardens of Herts, in 
hopes they might make a conſiderable gain of them in the publick Mar- 
Kets, and becauſe Grounds that were a little tat arid moiſt ſeemed to them 
moſt proper, as well for the managing the Culture, as promoting the 2- 
bundance, and bignels,and height of every Plant, they chole low places to 
make thole kinds of Gardens 1n; nay, and perhaps tuch placcs had been 
tor- 


: 
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formerly perfe&t Fenns or Marſhes, which were afterwards drained and 
laid dry, fo that in Vulgar Speech, thoſe forts of Gard'rers were termed 
Marſh Gard ners, which was as much as to fay, Gard'ners of dryed Mar- 
ſhes or Fenns. And the vent of thoſe Zerbs, proving by the ſucceſs fo 
profitable to thoſe that made it, ſtirred up Mens Induſtry to multiply 
that fort of Gardens, even in very dry and ſandy places, and to ſupply 
with their frequent Waterings, and improvements with plenty of Dung, 
the defets of goodnels in the Ground. | | 
This Account which I here give, eſtabliſhes clearly three Claſſes of Gar- 
d ers very different one from the other, without mentioning the other 
two Claſſesy,viz. that of thoſe Gard'xers that mind only Nurſeries,and the aufry cate: 
other of fie that confine themſelves to the Culture of Rare and Medici. *=* 
nal Plants ; and yet 'tis certain, there are ſome very able and knowing 
Perſons, that make it their ' Pleafure and Buſineſs too; to cultivate both 
of them, and to perform it with Succeſs and Reputation. 
But as for my own inclination, it was always. fixed to that fort of Gar. 
ning that was known in the infancy of the World, and praQtiſed by our 
firſt Parents, ſo that for a long time, I have particulatly applyed my ſelf 
to the Culture of Fruit, and Xitchin Gardens. And by this Application, 
having not only diſcovered a great number of Beauties, but likewiſe a 
great many Faults that are committed in that fort of Gardening, I can- 
not but think my ſelf obliged before all things, to deſcribe them careful- 
ly, that they may be avoided. 
I find then firſt, that commonly theſe forts of Gardens are not only un- 
furniſh'd with what they ſhould, and might eaſily have for each ſeaſon 
of the Year, whether Frutts or Legwmes, but that beſides, they are ill 
contrived in the Diſpoſition and Ranking of the things contained in them. 
Secondly, That there appears but little $kill and capacity in moſt of 
the Gard'ners that cultivate them, and as little underſtanding in the Ma- 
ſters that employ them, to know how to dire&t them better; ſo that 
uſually *tiSthe fault both of the Owners, and their Gar#ners too; that 
thoſe ſorts of Gardens come ſhort of yielding either that Pleaſure or Profit 
they might otherwiſe do, and which was expected from them. 
I will do what I can, to remedy thoſe great Failings, as well out of O- 
bedience to the Orders I have received to that effeR, as out of an incli- 
nation to pleaſure others, an inclination which I dare affirm natural tome, _ 
and eſpecially in affairs of Gardening, which of it * ſelf inſpires a Man with £,,;.,,..41; 
the obliging humour of doing good Offices. For which purpoſe I un- 4*7 wy, noble 
dertook to compoſe and publiſh this Treatiſe,as thinking it might effeQtu- endl is wor- 
ally be a uſeful work, if,as I believe, I may, and as propoſe to my ſelf to ws hpntouns 
do, I ſhall be ſo ſucceſsful to give any aſfiſtance to ingenious Gentlemen *,% gcncrou | 
to order their Gardens with a more advantageous Conduct, and at the ſame tive, that chey 


time direct their Gard'ners to execute their Maſter's Intentions better than ricare is le- 
hitherto, and conſequently by the means of a well managed Culture, how 8 the whole. 


to reap thoſe advantages which the Earth beſtows only upon the Labo- Wadog ans 

rious and Induſtrious. Beſides which, three other principal reaſons have pea rmure a9 

obliged me to write. | IE 
no greater. 


then to declarero ſuch as have a mind to know them ; the means they uſed to ſacceed in it, whereas the humour of 
_ «Artiſt1 isto wake @ AHſtery of all things and CEifingenuoully ro keep to themſcives alone,the rew Drſcoveries they have made in their Act. 


The firſt was the little inſtruction, I obſerved was to be gathered from 
ſo many Books, which have. been made upon this Subject in all Ages, 
and in all Languages. Tis true, we have a great deal of Obligation, 
not only to ſome * ancient Authors, that have ſo ſolidly treated of general OS 
Agricultre, but likewiſe to ſome modern Writers which have imparted <—m—a—_—_ 
a 2 ro 
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*Under the Title 


of Menoires of 


the Corr ate of Eman« 
vile. 
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to the publick, their particular improvements in this Art. But we are 
moſt of all obliged to ſome * Perſons of Eminent Quality, who under, the 
title of the Memoires or Obſervatiens of the Famous Curate of Enonville, 
have fo politely written of the Culture of Fruit-trees. And truly I muſt 
confeſs, it was from them I had the firſt views of the principal Orna- 
ments of our Gardens, as well as thoſe of the Plealure and Advantage we 
reap from ſuch of them as are well managed. But then to balance theſe. 
few good Authors, what a multitude of other Books have we to exclaim 
againſt, with which we are overwhelmed 2 The moſt part of which, I 
may without injuſtice affirm, are not to be lookt upon otherwiſe than as 
troubleſom Tranſlations, and nauſeous Kepetitions of ſeveral old Maxims, 
which I hope, I ſhall carefully mark out to you, and demonſtrate at the 
fame time to be for the molt part fa/ty, or at leaſt very inſignificant. | 

The ſecond Reaſon that obliges me ro write, is the affurance I have, 
that I am the Cauſe of peoples afting erroneouſly in many Gardens,though 
it be the moſt innocently in the World on my ſide, which proceeds from 
the inconſiderate conduct of certainPerſons that being prejudiced with too 
favourable a conceit of my Abilities in this kind, when they ſee what I 
do in our Aitchin Gardens, and to our Frait-trees, are lometimes tempted 
blindly to imitate my Pradtice ; but becauſe they are ignorant of my 
Principles, and think it would reflet too much upon their Reputation, to 
ſtoop ſo low as to ask me them, they venture to gueſs at them them- 
_ thinking without doubr that nothing is ſo eafie as to hit them 
right. 

[ cannot forbear telling them,and I deſire them not totake it ill,that 'tis 
a very rare thing to gueſs right inalmoſt any ſort of matter whatloever;and 
though it be true, that this of our Art is not at all difficult ro underſtand 
when 'cis illuſtrated and made out with good Reaſons, yet moſt commons» 
ly people are not very lucky in hitting upon them at a venture, without 
lome inſtruCion ; for alas, by following their firſt unaginations, they of- 
ten run the hazard of acting juſt the contrary to what I praCtile,and con- 
ſequently to what they deſign, when they think of nothing but gueſling, 

For Example, in matter of Pruning, one Gentleman, becauſe he ob-' 
ſerves ſome ſhort Branches upon my Trces, ſays prelently, he lees well e- 
nough, that my way of pruning is to cut ſhort, and keeps to that. Ano- 
ther, becauſe he has ſeen ſome long ones upon them,concludes as peremp- 
torily on his Side, that my method is to cut long, and that he fully un- 
derſtands it. Laſtly, a third, becauſe he has once oblerved me at the 
ſame time, to cut ſome Branches ſhort, and others long ; it another time 
he returns and ſees any Trees with a different Face from what he expect- 
ed, preſently accuſes me of uncertainty in my Principles; nay, and 
takes the liberty to ſay, he ſees much inconſtancy in my pruning, and 
therefore, that I have no certain Rule to go by in that Operation, and 
thereupon as he fanſies, makes the fineſt reflections in the World, in Or- 
der to take for the future a quite different way from mane. 

The firſt being one of that fort of haſty Spirits, that think they can 
comprehend any thing at firſt ſight, makes, as I may fay, great Maſla- 
cres upon the Trees, whilſt. thinking to imitate my manner ot pruning, 
he takes a Reſolution to cut cloſe in all occaitons. 

The ſecond, with the like Intention, ruines in little time the Beauty of 
his Trees, by leaving thoſe Branches long, which ſhould be cut ſhorr. 

And laſtly, the third talls into ſuch a perplexity, that he knows not 
which way to take. 

Theſe arc the Gulfs into which the falſe Reaſonings from bare Con- 


ecturcs and probabilities lead and decoy Men. And therefore though I 
l.vuld 
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ſhould do nothing elle in this Book, but give an account of my Condu@, 
by explaining for Example, whar fort of Branches I cut ſhort, and what 
I leave long ; what Trees T leave loaden with more Branches, and which 
with fewer, &c. with the motives why I do fo, I think it would be no 
ſmall benefit to the Publick, that they who ſhall be thus informed of 
them, may not torment their Heads ſo much any more with gueſſing, 
nor conſequently be fo eaſily induced to- venture upon erroneous Me- 
thods. 

This done, if my Condudt be approved it will be imitated, at which 
I ſhall be extreamly fatisfied, becauſe of the intereſt I have, that every 
one ſhould be pleated ; and if it be not liked, it will be condemned, and 
perhaps may incite ſome charitable cenſurer to publiſh a better, at which 
I ſhall be no l:fs pleated, becauſe of the paſſionate defire I have roimprove 
my ſelf tg-more and more pertection in this matter. 

In fine, the third and Jaſt reaſon that obliges me to write, is the hopes 
[ have, that the reading of this Book will be advantageous in two other 
Reſpeds, of which I think I ought to make ſome account. 

The firſt is, That every one of my Maxims being fully underſtood irt 
their whole extent, as I intend they ſhould, and as they may be, by what 
I have written. to explain them, will, if I miſtake nor, give ſome light 
to direct people to take better methods in Gardening, But if through 
Malice or Ignorance, any Perſon ſhall follow one part of any of my Res, 
without obſerving the other, I am confident he will find himfelf very 
much deceived, and therefore do here ſincerely advertiſe all concerned, 
td obſerve that Caution, that I may not be reſponſible for all the incon- 
veniences they will infallibly fall into, as often as they ſhall ſcruple en- 
tirely to believe. me. | ' 

The ſecond is, becauſe moſt of thoſe unskilful Gard"zers, as have ſeen 
only with a Curſory view what I do, or perhaps have only heard of itby 
the Relation of others, if they ſucceed ill, as it but too often happens, 
they preſently have an excuſe ready, and without ſcruple diſcharge them- 
ſelves of their Faults,by throwing them on me ; they make me the Author 
of all their mil-marfagements, thinking to Authorize by myName what they 
cannot otherwiſe detend ; they willneeds have me to have brought in ſuch 
and ſuch a uſe,which never entred intomy thoughts,and fay they havedone 
ſuch and ſuch things, purpoſely to imitate me, and to let the World fee whe- 
ther there be ſo much realon to imitate me, as 1s pretended. Againſt theſe 
Pleas,l ſhall now at leaſt have an irrefragable juſtification in Writing, fothat 
it being in no Man's power to pretend I have faid any thing but whar I 
have really faid, I ſhall by this means prevent ſuch imputations for the fu- 
ture, and perhaps * fave the poor innocent Trees from being ſo barba-,  _ _ 
rouſly handled anymore upon my account, which would not have failed of war $6208 


to at their parts well, it they had been wiſely ordered. marry 
E hazard then to publiſh this InſtruQion for Gard"ning, principally with it s much more 
a deſign to pleaſure ingenious Gentlemen, and alſo becauſe I -can no lon- my thing in is 
ger with Patience endure, that to the ſhame of our Times, and if I may —_— o- 
be permitted that Expreſſion, to the ſhame of all that cloſe Application I Zorn. 
have beſtowed upon this Art, for theſe many Years ; it ſhould. be poſſible w- fre nt rar 
ſtill with juſtice to fay of ors, what Columel/a reproached to his Age, Ju. onfrngums 
That though the knowledge of Agriculture be one of the moſt excellent {mma nn 
Sciences, and the moſt akin to \folid Wiſdom of any, yet is it fo unhappi- gx» Meryine 


ly negleted as to find but few Maſters able to teach it,or Scholars deſirous 
tolearn it. 
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I know well enough, that all Books of Gard ning have uſually begun 
with a Preface full of the praiſes given to it, and that conlequently it 
may be thought, this ought to begin ſo too. | But ſince I am tar from 
preſuming my ſelf able to ſay any thing new, that may at all enhance the 
eſteem which is due to Gardens, or to the Art that teaches their Conſtru- 
ion, and therefore cannot but think it very impertinent to go about to 

rſuade any one to ſtudy it; when I obſerve the moſt part ot Men pol- 
feſsd with angtural paſſion for ſo ſweet and profitablean Occupation,l ſhall 
wave thoſe tremms and fall down-right upon the purſuit of my 
Deſign, which is to inſtruct, in caſe I can ſhow my felt really maſter e- 
nough. of the Art, worthily to perform it. | | 

This Treatiſe therefore, as I have faid, is chiefly intended for two ſorts 

Jum lauman Of Perions. Firſt, for thoſe illuſtrious Gard'ners (for lo it is, for want of 

Anig Lexda- rmore particular and ſignificant Terms , I will hence forward ſtile the 

1adam, men, famous lovers of Gard'ning, of what Quality ſoever they be.) And next, 

ny Ree ——1 the Ordinary Gardners, thoſe, I mean, that are commonly known by the 
| milenanne plain name of Gard ners, whether they already exercile the Trade, or only 

SopvCare, L. ©. _ deſire to begin to learn it. 5 Y 

ens praiſed any I Will afbiſt the firſt, that is, the . illuſtrious Gard'ners, how to find and 

a 7 attain cafily the true divertiſements of Gardens. And the others I will en- 

Hubandman, deavour to inſtru, and render fit and capable, artfully to perform all 

Flow-man,hiok- the Dutics of their Calling and Quality. My deſign appears very great, 

ef Comphmesr and very ſpecious, and therefore muſt be managed with ſome Order. That 

imaginabls Which I purpoſe to follow, is this. 

The Divion of [will divide the Work into fix parts, every one of which I ſhall make 

wk * a particular Book. 

The feat &  T ſhall begin the firſt by proving as well as I can, that a man had bet- 
ter never have any Fruit or Kitchin Gardens at all, than not to be rea- 
ſonably well inſtructed in the management of them ; and at the fame time 
I will ſhew, that 'tis very eaſic to acquire a general and ſufficient Know- 
ledge in it, there being nothing elſe needful to be done for that, but care- 
fully to read, and order to be exatly obſerved, a little abridgment of 
the Rules of Gard'ning, which I have drawn up by way of Aphoriſms, in 
the third Chapter of the firſt Book. 

And afterwards in the fame firſt Part, I will, if my Judgment deceive 
me not, give direQtions how to make a diſcreet choice of able Gard'neyrs, 
which I reckon to be one of the moſt important points to be lookt after 
in this matter. And laſtly to prevent any bla or perplexities, our 
Gentlemen Candidates, or young beginners in theſe Curiefitics may fall in- 
to, for want of a right underſtanding of certain Terms of Gardening , 
which I fhall uſe in this Treatiſe, I have added a little Di&ionary of them 
at the end, which gives as full an explanation of them, as is neceſlary to 
make them intelligible to the meaneſt Readers. 

ihe Chance os IN the ſecond part, I ſhall firſt ſhew what Qualities are neceſſary to 

ihe ſecond pare» Make any piece of Ground fit to be converted into a Garden, that may 
be both profitable and delightful, Next I ſhall dire what is to be done 
in order to the right preparation of thoſe Grounds, that are naturally 
pretty good,. and the melioration and improvement of thoſe which are 
not ſo; and how to model any Fruit or X'itchin Garden whatſocver,great 
or little, regular or irregular, well or ill ſituated, as well for the moſt 
advantageous diſpoſing of its encloſure, and well garniſhing its Walls, as 
of the Grownd. in the middle, that the whole, may be fo well unployeg,that 
it may not only court our Senſes with the Charms of Neatneſs and Beau- 
ty, but be rendred more caſte and convenient to Cultivate, and to com- 
plaiſant and good natur'd, as above all, to reward our Labours with a 
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competent ſtore not only of all ſorts of Legumes;hut particularly of choice, 
good and lovely Fruits. And laſtly, I will lay down inſtructions how to 
- cultivate Fruit-7rees throughout the whole Year,and how to recruit them 
with freſh Amendments, as often as they ſhall need ir. 

It the Third Part, I will endeavour to deſcribe which are in my Opi- 
nion, the choiceſt ſorts of Fruits, that Gentlemen may not only be there- 
by induced to chuſe none but them, but may be directed how to propor- 
tion the number of each of them in every Garden, and becaule *ris not e- 
nough ro know only in general, which are the principal forts of Fruits, I 
ſhall alſo ſpecifie in particular which are the beſt in every Month, how 
long each ſort of them uſually laſt, and as near as can well be calculated, 
what quantity of Fruit each 7ree may be expected to yield at its firſt be- 
ginning to bear, after three, four, five, or ſix years planting, when it is 
well ordered, that Gentlemen may take their meaſures accordingly, fo 
as to be furniſht with ſuch z ſtore of them, that may be ſufficient to con- 
rent the paſſion they may have for Fruit. I will likewiſe give DireCions 
at the ſame time, how to aſſign cach Fruit-7ree the place that is moſt 
proper and effeQual to makeit thrive and proſper. And, Secondly, how 
to chuſe ſuch well qualified Srocks of every fort of Tree, 'as may truly de- 
ſerve a place in a Garden. 

Thirdly, how to prepare them by trimming both their 7ops and Roots, 
in order to plant them; and,Laſtly, how to plant them well; all which are 
Obſervations fo abſolutely neceſſary, that without them, *tis impoſlible 


not to commit very great crrours. 


In the fourth Part, I will treat of the pruning of Trees according to the rhe wrnink 8 
method practiſed by my Self ; and afterwards I will deſcribe my way of ** four peri. 


pinching ſome of them, and of disbudding or thinning their Leaves, nailing 
them up, &C. 

In the fifth Part, I will direct how to thin them of their Fruit, by 
plucking off as many as occaſion ſhall require, where they grow too 
thick, for we are not to leave fo many Fruit upon a Tree, as it had 
Bloſſoms, but have reaſon rather to be ſuſpicious of thoſe that bloſſom 
too much, the excels -of their good Will, it I may fo ſay, being to be reck- 
oned a great Fault, becauſe it moſt certainly diſables them tron bringing 
their products to pericction. 

[ ſhall alſo give inſtrutions when "twill be proper to uncover ſuch Fruit 
as we ſhall have lcit growing , in order to their attaining that beauty of 
colour, and accompliſht goodneſs winch are agreeable to their kind ; as 
allo, exactly when to gather both thoſe which ripen on the Tree, and 
thoſe which attain not their full ripeneſs there, but muſt be laid up to 
mellow in the Houſe. Allo, 

How to keep them as long as 'tis poſſible, for which purpoſe, I ſhall 
give all neceflary Directions tor the Building, Expoſition, and Diſpoſiti- 
on of Store-houſes tor Fruit. And, Laſtly, 1 ſhall dire& how to know 
when any ſort of Fruit 15 ripe, and when it may ſeafonably be ſerved up 
to be caten, whether it be ſuch as will not keep, ſuch as are all Summer- 
Fruits, or (uch as is laid up in the Srore-houſe to be kept, of which Claſs, 
are Autumn and Winter Fruits, 

In theſame fitth part,l intend likewiſe to treat of ſome Diſeaſes of 7rees that 
may be cured, where I ſhall ingenuouſly declare at the ſame time, which 
are thoſe againſt which | have'been able yer to find no Remedy : Allo to 
reſtore thole 7rees to their former vigour which are fallen into a languiſh- 
ing Condition, tor want of good Culture. And, Laſtly, to lay down In- 
ſtructions, how to diſtinguith thoſe which arc paſt recovery, that fo no 


Perlon may beat any further expence of time, or Pains or Money upon 
them; 
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them, to no purpoſe. Tlikewiſe pretend in the ſame fifth part, to give all 
the inſight that is needful for the management of Nurſeries of all torts of 
Fruit-Trees, as well in reſpe& to the choice of Szocks moſt proper to 
receive Grafts of what kind ſoever, as to the Grafting them in ſuch a 
manner,as may be moſt agreeable both to each ſort of Fruit to be Grafted, 
and to cach Stock to be Grafted on. I fhall therefore allo give my advice 
about the different ways of Trellifſmg and Nailing up Wall-Trees. 

Laſtly,in the ſixth part, I intend to treat of Xitchin-Gardens; which is 
a ſubje& of no leſs vaſt extent than profit, when it falls into the hands 
of Perſons that underſtand, and manage it aright. I ſhall therefore 
Treat of it ſomewhat Largely ; with deſign to ſhew, 

Firſt, what may profitably enter into all ſorts of Xitchin-Gardens, fo 
cotnpleatly to ſtock them that it may be ſaid, there's nothing wanti 
in them, to which I ſhall add a Deſcription of all feeds and other things, 
by which each particularſort of plant is produced and multiplycd. 

Secondly, I ſhall ſpecifie what products and proviſions, a Xitchin-Gar. 
den ſhould furniſh us with every Month of the 7ear,” and what ſhould be 
the work of Gard'ners in every oneof thoſe Months, and ſhew how to 
do them well; and laſtly, what ſhould be found in every Xitchin-Gardey, 
at all ſeaſons, to convince us it is in a good Condition. 

Thirdly, what fort of Ground is moſt proper for every particular fort 
of Plant, to bring itto its due perfeftion, and more eſpecially which is 
the beſt way to make all ſorts of Legumes turn to account, and anſwer 
expeRation, whether they be ſuch as are ſown not to be removed, or 
ſuch as muſt neceſfarily be tranſplanted, or laſtly, ſuch as are propagated 
without ſowing. p 

Fourthly, how long each of them occupies its place, as well before 
it arrives to its due perfection, as whilſt it continues bearing. I will alſo 
ſpecific at the ſame time, what plants muſt be houſed up in the Conſerva- 
tory for our Winter Proviſions, and what by the help of Art and Induſtry, 
may be produced inſpite of the froſt. 

In the fifth place, I ſhall Teach how to raiſe all ſort of ſeeds, for the 
more caſie maintainance of our Xitchin-Garden in full ſtock, and ſhall de- 
clare how long time each ſort will keep good, they having not all the 
flame deſtiny in that reſpe@. 

And a Gare'xer that could but underſtand, what I have juſt now pro- 
poſed in the aboveſaid, would in all likewiſe be as fit as could be defired, 
for an ordinary Garden. 

But however, in my opinion, it would be further needful for him to 
have ſome little underſtanding, in the Culture of Orange-Trees, which, as 
we have above remarked , are indeed properly Frauit-Trees , though 

very often they are not ſo much conſidered for their Fruit, as for the 
Flowers expeCted from them ; neither 1s that Cu/ture any-thing nigh ſo dit- 

ficult as has been hitherto imagined. And likewiſe without any deſign, 

to encroach too much upon ſo many skilful Artiſts, whoſe peculiar pro- 

vince it is, todeal in all thoſe Beauteous plants, that Compole the rich 
enamellings of Parterres, and Flower Plots, | may venture to put in a 

word or two, concerning the Cultere of Feſſimins, and moſt of the ordina- 

ry Flowers, which may % had every Month in the Tear, which I ſhall 

do whilſt I am treating of the produRts and proviſions of each Month, 

in the ſame Sixth part. And itis certain, we may have ſome few Flowers 

in moſt Gardens of any reaſonable bignefs, and have them betimes too, 

* rrimuivere Witnels that famous Gard'ner of * Oebalia; and therefore becauſe every 
Ro + Curious Gentleman either not being in a condition, or not willing to 
roma, Fr4-0wt- keep ſeveral Gard ners, many of them are often obliged to content _ 
; eves 
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' ſelves with but one, to ſerve their Curiofity ; this induced me to think it 
neceſſary enough, that the Gard'ner I inſtrudt for the Service of an in- 
genious Gentleman, ſhould find ſomething here a little beyond the bare 
Knowledge of the Culture of a Fruit-Garden, or Kitchin Garden. 

Perhaps in this Sixth part, an Ordinary Gard"ner will find light enough 
to enable him to content a Maſter, that has but a moderate paſſion for 
Flowers : and that's all I propoſed to my ſelf, by the inſtructions I have 
inſerted relating to them. Upon- which occaſion, I cannot forbear Ex- 
claiming, that happy are they who in matter of Gard'ning, know how PEEING 
to follow the wiſe adviſes of the Prince of Poets, and the Example of ingo- rerinte. 


—_— + hw 


Illuſtrious Author likes well, we ſhould admire the Beauty of Spacious #="ar- 
Gardens, and praiſe them too, if we pleaſe; but yet he adviles us to con- Geary, 2 
tent our ſelves with ſmall ones to Cultivate. 

For it is indeed the intereſt of every one,of what Quality ſoever he may 
be, timely to reſolve not only to chooſe that ſort of Garden he fanſies 
beſt, but eſpecially to be Cautious how he undertakes to plant a Larger 
one, than his conveniences will permit, that he may not be obliged to 
charge himſelf with more Gard'zers than he can eaſily maintain, and than 
are abſolutely neceſſary for a Gentleman of his Eſtate and Circumſtances. 

They which at > ny in affairs of this Nature, do but prepare aſſured 

matter of great vexation to themſelves, out of that very fubje, which $54; rowas 
otherwiſewould have yielded them all the pleaſures wy Þu from it. cnn, 
For Gard'ning ought to bring in profit; that was the firſt motive of its [n- moe mangrix 
ſtitution : But Profit alas, ſeldom attends the endeavours of thoſe Raſh Cu 
Projefters, that undertake things beyond their Abilities : no, that is a 

Prize only attainable by thoſe that content themſelves with feaſible and 

moderate attempts. 

Agriculture in y__ may be look'd upon as a Science of a vaſt extent, fcmndivr of «i- 
and proper to afford Philoſophical Wits an infinite deal of Exerciſe, no yd. worms. 
part of Natural Philoſophy yielding more excellent matter for contem- © **=w 
plation, or being more fertile in uſeful and delightful experiments, than 
that which treats of Yegetation. For I know there are abundance of fine 
and curious Queſtions propoſed in it; as for Example, Whether the Sap 
circulatesin plants, as the bloud does in Animals: Whether the Roots do 
aQtively attra, or only paſſively, without any ation on their ſide, 
receive the juice which terves for the nouriſhment of every Plant; trom 
whence thar infinite difference of Saps proceeds, which produces lo great a 
diverſity and variety of Taſts and Figures, as we obſerve in Plants, and 
how the' growth of Plants, in both length and thickneſs, is effeed in 
their 7runks, Branches, Leaves and Fruits, &c. And there is an infinite 
number of other Curioſities of that nature, the knowledge of which 
would doubtleſs give a great deal of pleaſure to Learned Men; but yet 
perhaps. would not add any thing conſiderable to the skill or capacity 
of our Work-man, which is, as I have faid, my principal aim in this Trea- 
tiſe. I ſhall however examine ſome of thoſe ingenious and nice Queſti- 
ons, only to give my opinion -upon them, at rhe end of this Treatiſe, 
which ſhall be done under the title of Refleftions upon Agriculture. 

But in the mean while I do not think it very neceſſary to examine ;,,,,; aw 
any of them to the bottom, unleſs they be ſuch as may probably ſerve to apy — 
the eſtabliſhing of ſome Rules, or Maxims proper for my deſign : that ® mam: wibe- 
which is moſt particularly our Buſineſs here, being to ſhew what may 73,34 
moſt effectually procure us both plenty and pleature, with the moſt ofa te 
eaſie and leaſt expence. As for example, methinks 'tis very material, 
to know in lome competent meaſure, the beginning and order of Yegeta-. 
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tion ; to know what the Sap does both in the Roots and Branches, accor- 
ding as it abounds more or leſs in each of them, whether ſtrong or tec 
ble ; to know what Branches are beſt diſpoſed for bearing of Fruit, and 
which for producing of Wood; to know the reaſons of 7iHage, and of a- 
mendments, and ſeveral other things no leſs uſeful than thoſe. Becauſe 
without knowing ſuch points as thele, we could eſtabliſh no certain me- 
thod of pruning either Roots or Branches;of making Trees flouriſh, and ad- 
vancing them into a Condition to be able to bear fine Fruit; of making 
all ſorts of Trees and Plants vigorous, &c. which are the things I think 
moſt particularly neceſſary to be known. 

And accordingly 'tis in the deciſion of theſe ſorts of difficulties that [ 
have endeav to reaſon with the greateſt evidence [ could, the better to 
confirm the InſtruQions I give,and which I found only upon very frequent, 
very long and very exact obſervations made by my own ſelf in all the parts 
of Gardening without taking any thing upon truſt, upon the report ot any 
other Perſon.So that here I communicate to the World all the light I have 
acquired in this ſort of Agriculture:and info doing, I give an account of all I 
have obſerved Nature to do in the produftion of Yegetables. And I give 
this account not only without any reſerve, but ſincerely and faithfully, 
and according to the beſt of my ſlender Skill and Capacity. I have ex- 
preſsd my felt in the plaineſt manner I poſſibly could,as being well enough 


Ornari res ipſs convinced, that this kind of matter, requires no lofty or ſwelling ſtyle, 


doceri. 
Horace, 


wget, contents and needs no us ornament than to be ſet in a clear light, and to be 


well exp and well underſtood. | 

I ſhall here add, That the third Part of this Work, where I treat of the 
choice and proportion of Fruits, was that which coſt me the greateſt 
pains of any, and that which, if I miſtake not, will prove one of the moſt 
ufeful My — therein is as Great as New; that which makes 
me call it New, is becauſe that hitherto I never knew any Body that ever 
projected the like : And that which induces me to call it Great, is the 
great variety of matter, which I am to treat of in it; which though it be 
common and ordinary. yet is little underſtood, and-eonſequently gives a 
great deal of trouble to moſt adventurers in theſe Curiofities. Thoſe Di- 
recions for the choice of the beſt Fruits, that proportion of number 
to be obſerved of Trees of every kind, according to the bigneſs 
of the Gardens, and the Quality of the Ground. Thoſe Rules for the S:itza- 
tions and Diſtances, &c. which I there lay down, are all matters of very 
great importance in Gard'ning; of which therefore 'tis ſo highly neceſary 
on informed, that 'twill be otherwiſe impraQicable, to plant with 
uccels. 

But what I find moſt troubleſome in this attempt, is, that 'tis impoſſi- 
ble to perform it in few Words : fo that to manage it with the condudt it 

res, I find my ſelf obliged to make a large diſcuſſion, and under an 

indiſpenſible neceſſity to promiſe a Preface too, both ſomewhat long, and 
perhaps altogether tedious, both to my ſelf, and to thoſe for whole Service 
I make it. So that though I ſEould not otherwiſe have misfortune enough 
by giving occaſion to ſome curious Gentlemen to quarrel with me, tor 
the judgment [ ſhall give of every particular fort of Fruit, whether I ſhould 
care or not for their exceptions ; yet the frightful number of difficulties 
I muſt expe to meet with in the Execution of a Deſign of ſo great an ex- 
tent, _ be alone ſufficient to make me loſe e, and indeed had 
almoſt actually prevail'd with me to deſiſt,not only. whule I was but begin- 
ning it, but after I had made a conſiderable Progreſs in it. 
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However being perſwaded on one fide, that my Work would have 
teen much leſs uſeful than I intended it ſhould, if this part had beert 
wanting to it, aad on the other hand, being extremely zealous to plta- 
ſure, and no leſs averle from the leaſt inclination to offend any body, | 
took courage to purſue my projet, in good hopes, that at leaſt a conſi- 
derable number of thoſe Admirers of Fruit and Fruit-Trees, and which are 
the only Perſons, which I value in this matter, and for whom I deſigned 
it, will kindlv accept a work which ſo much ſhortens their way; And 
if there happen to be any among them that may think they have reaſon 
to find fault with my palate, becauſe they will not, always find it con- 
formable to their own, I have realon to believe they will do it without 
any diſpleaſure at me, or railing at my innocent deftgn, ſince I pretend 
not to confine, or blame any man in point of Taſte. No, I know well 
enough; that by the order of Nature, every Mati is Severaigy Judge of 
his own cauſe in that Queſtion, as well as I, ſo that as we fay commonly, 
Peoples 7aſtes are not to be diſputed. WE = 

This being ſuppoſed, I ſhall need only to follow the reſolution I have 
taken, to uſe all imaginable precautions, to keep as near to that Com- 
plaiſance in all the parts of this Treatiſe of Gardening, as I ſhall be able, 
ating however all along according to this principle, That Dottrinal J#- * Nonulls re. 


liaquenda Aud:- 


feruttions are not to be managed like Works of Floquence.; for in. theſe tri, que ww 
Marte colligar. 


latter indeed, * all is not tobe fai'd,that can be ſaid; an Oratours part;being ili. 
anly to give the Ingenious Auditours a Glimpſe of the beauties of a fub- 7 4+ Erenrrone. 
je, and to leave them the pleaſure to make further diſcoveries of its ui aur t, 2) 
Charms, themſelves; But in this Treatiſe, I think I cannot do better au nol 
than to follow the wiſe Counſel of a Lord, as illuſtrious for the great ex- S=il «tt « qui 
tent of his knowledge, as for his Birth, Vertue, and eminent employ- Le@oremimgro- 
ments; who adviſed me particularly,never to ;r gr others to know what as © 
I know, in mattersof this kind, being perlwided that was the only fure 

Method I could uſe, to ſucceed in my endeavours; and therefore, I ought 

to be careful ro omit nothing, and to leave nothing doubtful in my in- 

ſtruction, which being by this means very large, and perhaps very in- 

telligible too every where, will likewiſe certainly prove as uſcful in all 

its parts, as I deſire. 

This Conſideration neceſſarily engages me to give very long, and very 
particular accounts of things, for which exa&nels, I demand before hand 
ſome Indulgence, not doubting but to moſt Readers, it may ſeem too 
great ; but I have likewiſe no leſs reaſon to believe, that it it were leſs, 

-S 2 be attended by many much more offenſive faults of another 

ind. 
Beſides, if the length of this Treatiſe diſguſts any Perſons from Rea- 
ding it, in all likely-hood 'twill be ſuch as are wholly taken up with 
greater buſineſſes than this, at which I am very well fatisfied, it being 
only intended for People not otherwiſe employed, and for hours of 
Recreation: At leaſt they who will pleafe to take the pains to examine 
my conduct, will fee for my Iuſtification, that, as I have already aid, 
I have not pretended any thing elſe, but only to declare my opinion, 
upon the ſubject I treat of in that Third part. 

And it any Gentlemen be content to follow ny Jadgment, without 
entring into any diſcuſſion of the Reaſons which I make ule of to en- 
force it, they may let alone, not only my Preliminary Diſcourſe, and my 
particular Conſderations, but likewile the deſcriptions 1 have made of 
the ſeveral forts of Fruits; and ſo may go ſtrait to the places where l 
conclude, what I really think is to be done, in order to plant wiſely and 


happily, (which is noted all along in the margent, and more eſpecially 
Db 2 1 
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in the Abridgment I have added at the end of the Treatiſe) for there 'tis, 
they will immediately find all the aſſiſtance they ſuppole they need, and 
for which they are willing to be obliged to me. 2 

That which moves me to undertake a thing in my opinion, ſo uſeful 
and Commodious, is, becauſe when Iſee many Gardens of all forts of Sizes, 
as it has often hapned, and daily happens to me, I ſee indeed ſome 
Fruit there; but withal at the ſame time, I ſee there the three greateſt in- 
conveniences to be feared in that reſpect. p 

The firſt is, that hardly any ſorts of Fruits that are well known, 
(which is no very hopeful ſign of their Goodnels) are to be ſcen there, 
and which is moſt of all to be found fault with, the Good ones are more 
ſcarce there than the Bad ones: As for Example,to inſtance in Pears,which 
of all Fruits is that of which men plant moſt, we ſhall commonly find 
in Gardens, more trees of Catillacs, Orange Pears, Beſideri's, White But- 
ter Pears, Jargonells, Summer Boncretiens, &&c. Than of Bergamots, 
Virgoulees, Leſchaſſeries, Ambrets, Thorn Pears, Ruſſelets, &c. 

The ſecond Incommodity is, that, it two or three kinds happen tobe 
there that are truly Good, they will be there almoſt all alone, and thar 
pretty often under different Names. For inſtance, we thall find a Gar- 
den planted almoſt all with Winter Boncretiens, Butter Pears, Meſire 
Johns, &c, or elſe almoſt all only with Yirgoulees,  Ruſſelets, Verte 
Longnes, or Long Green Pears, &c. without a happy mixture of the one 
with the other. 

Laſtly, the third and moſt conſiderable Inconvenience is, that we 
ſeldom ſee in any Gardens, a ſucceſſion of Fruits fo judiciouſly contrived, 
that without any diſcontinuation, we may expect a perpetual ſupply 
of them in Summer, Autumn, and Winter, which yet with due regard 
had to the Quality of their Ground, might eaſily be effeted ; they 
may perhaps boaſt, they have a ſufficiency or perhaps too much, either 
in one of the three Seaſous, or during ſome part of cach of them, as for 
Inſtance, that they have ſome Blanquets or Ruſſelets tor Summer, ſore 
Butter Pears and Bergamots, for Autumn, and ſome Boncretiens and Virs 
goulees, for Winter, &c. But perhaps, they have few other Fruits, or 
perhaps none at all, to furniſh ſucceſſively every Seaſon fo long as it laſts, 
and much lets to furniſh all the whole three Seaſons, one after another, 
without intermiſſion. 

Theſe are doubtleſs all very unpleaſing 7rregelarities, and which pro- 
Mo ceed from the want of due skill in contrivance, whilſt a Garde is plant- 
qui bens cpir, 10g; for at that time, Gentlemen commonly begin firſt with telling 
—_ deſign to ſome friends, either to demand their advice, (which is 
Gore ths well good, if they be perſons Skill'd in Gardening) or elſe chiefly to excite 

os their Liberality, it they have any trees to give away, which uſually 
produces, as one may fay, rather an Hoſpital, or confuſed Chaos of Fruit« 
Trees, than a Regular Garden; And if they have not skilful acquaintance 
to conſult, they ſend, or perhaps go themſelves to the Nurſery Gardens, 
which are ordinarily very ill contrived; they name ſome ! few forts of 
Fruits they intend to plant, and for all the reſt only ſignifie in general, 
what number of trees they would have, without being able to name pre- 
ciſely the particular forts they have occaſion for, and much leſs to ſpeci- 
fie what numbers they want of each. And indeed 'tis becauſe they are 
perſwaded, there is no better way to be taken, conſidering that (if I may 
have leaveto ule thole new Terms) there are almoſt no able Frugis Con- 
ſalts, or Fruit Sages, nor any good Books of this Frugis prudence, or 
Science of Fruit Culture, from which they may furniſh themſelves with 
the necellary inſtructions for the contriving ot a well modelled Plantati- 
on, 
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en, and therefore they leave all to the Diſcretion of ſome Plant-Merchant, 
who perhaps on one ſide, is-not very knowing, nar over well ſtockt, 
though at firſt he endeavours to perſwade his Cuſtomers, that he has all 
forts of good Frait-Trees, as he would prove by the Teſtimony of ſome 
old contuled Catalogue he fails not to ſhew them, and on the other ſide, 
is above all things deſirous, to take advantage of the occaſion preſented 
him, to put off his ware, becauſe he is aſſured, it will not keep long 
good. 
So that our new Curious adventurer is forced to plant ſuch Trees as 
either his Friends have given him, or as the Plant-Merchant has lold him, 
whether they be Good or Bad, and fo provided the number he- deſired, 
be compleated, he reſts {atisfied and contented, and quietly lets paſs the 
firſt tour; or five, or ſix years in expectation, till every Tree may ſhew 
what it 1s able to perform: And he finds here and there one perhaps, 
that bears Fruit, ro amule the Maſter's. hopes for ſome while, bur at laſt, 
time ſhews him a true, but too late a fight of the crrours into which he 
was unhappily fallen. 

But becauſe the Trees are now grown tall. how ill fatisfied ſoever 4 
man may be at the Fruit they produce, he can hardly find in his heart 
to reſolve upon new gtafting them, and much leſs upon beginning a 
new Plantation, ſo much atraid are people of engaging in any attempt 
to corre their firſt miſtakes, that is attended with the hazard of mak- 
ing new ones equally pernicious; and by that means they find them- 
ſelves plunged in the mixe, and are fo diſpirited as to remain 1n it; 
vexing in the mean while, to ſee themſelves deceived of the hopes they 
had conceived of their beloved projet ; which produces that Diſguſt 
which we obſerve ſo commonly, to fieze ſome men, and make them, 
though art firſt they appeared paſſionately inamoured with their Gardens, 
ſeck in a few years after, to get rid of them at any rate. 

There are likewiſe two other faults that are very common : The firſt 
is that tor want of knowing the reaſonable diſtances that are to be ob- 
ſerved between Trees, with reſpe& to the goodneſs of the Ground, the 
height of the Wa/s, and the quality of the ſeveral forts of Fraits; They 
are often planted either too nigh ro, or too far off one from the other; 
The ſecond is, that likewiſe tor want of duly un derftanding what Sitza- 
tions agree beſt with each ſort of Tree, a conſiderable number of them 
arc often unluckily planted in wntindly Places. 

And is it poſſible tor a man animated with ſo warm a Zeal for Gard ning 
as I am, not to be ſenſibly touch'd at all theſe misfortunes, and not to [22fs vie , 
have ſome compaſſion upon thoſe that unwarily ingage in the Curiofity tes. Yug, 
of the Planting and Culture of Fruits, withourqualifying themſelves with ** * 
ſome little knowledge in it? No, certainly, and therefore, as far as polſi- 
bly I can, I will endeavour to prevent all thoſe faults, and to lay down 
direftions, how to plant with ſo much circumſpection for the future, 
that if a Gentleman has a Gardex big enough to receive any reaſonable 
number of Trees, he may have in it all the principal forts of Freits that 
arc to be had, for every Seaſon of the year. , 

This reaſon that concerns the contriving of a continual ſucceſſive ſup- 
ply of Fruits throughout all the Seaſons; may prevail with me ſometimes 
in Plantations, to preferr a meaner Fruit before a better, and that becauſe 
the better comes in, in a time when I may have a ſufficient proviſion of 
other admirable ſorts beſides, and the meaner one comes in a ſeaſon, 
when the ſcarcity of the moſt excellent Fruits being very great, we think 
our (clves very happy, if we can be ſupplied at leaſt with tome of a mid- 
ling goodneſs: And accordingly tor inſtance; it I had but little room for 
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ar-Trees, 1 would plant ſometimes a , Dry Martin, or a Bugi 
Pay oa pretty good Water Pears, betore a Robine, Or 4 Musked Sum- 
wer Boncretien, &c. which are Summer Fruits much better in themſelves 
than the two precedent ones. I ſhall afrerwards ſhew what Reaſons ob- 
lige me to follow this Method.  _ _ | 8. 0; 

They which, as Imay without vanity, ſay, know noi ſo much in this 
matter asI do, may perhaps be ſurpriſed at ſuch a choice, which without 
the knowledge of the particular circumſtances that influenced me to make 
it, would appear ſomewhat odd, but I dare aſſure them, they will not 
find it not very caſie to cenſure my Condut,it they will but allow themſelves 
time to examine my Reaſons. '; +4 

But becauſe if a Gentleman, were never ſo well Experienced in the 
Knowledge of the good ſorts of Fruits, he would be nevet the further ad- 
vanced, if it were very difficult, or perhaps Impoſſible, to find them 
in the Nurſery Gardens, this is the Anſwer make to ſo Important a Difh- 
culry. 

Y Hope my exaQnels in that Choice and proportion of Fruits I ſhall pre. 
ſcribe, will produce a Regulation and kind of Reformation in all Nurſery 
Gartens; | mean, that it will not only baniſh all confuſion, and eftects 
of unskilfullneſs out of them that have been ill contrived, but will cauſe 
new ones to be modelled with all poſſible Art and w!derſtanding ; And 
then it will happen, that inſtead of grafting any more either of thoſe 
kinds I reje& by name, or of thoſe I name not, that both of them will 
grow ſo much out of requeſt, that they will be bur loſt to. the Gard” mers, 
and co ently they will be obliged for their own intereſt, to graft on- 
ly thoſe which I expreſs ſome eſteem for ; whether they be new or Anci- 
ent Kinds, and none at all of the others, and fewer of thoſe of which few 
are to be planted, and more of thoſe of which I advite to plant the 
preateſt number; by which means, the able Plan!-Merchants may be 
aſſured of a good and never-failing vent for their Goods on one ſide, 
which may encourage them to do better and better, and on the other, all 
Gardens will inſenſibly come to be eſtabliſhed upon a perfe&t Model, 
which is the main thing aimed at for the plcature and fatisfaRtion of all 
our Curious Gentlemen. 

And in the mean time, till Nurſeries can be brought into that ſtate of 
Perfedtion | have propoſed, fo that we may one day enjoy the convenience, 
to find in them a ſufficient ſtore of all ſorts of good Trees, we may have 
occaſion for, now Gentlemen are informed by the choice I have expreſ- 
ſed in this 'Treatiſe, which are the Prime Fruits of every Seaſon, if they 
happen, among a great number of other Fruits which are rejedted, to 
find but a part of thoſe that are Prized, they will do well to take rather 
more of them than they firſt intended,than to venture to meddle with any 
of the worler kinds. And in doing this,their beſt way will be, to obſerve 
theſe two reſolutions, Firſt, either to plant no Trees but of thoſe few 
Good ſorts which they have found, and to fill up all the places they have 
to fill, wholly with them, or elſe to ſtay till another year, to gain time 
to look for thoſe ſorts they could not find the laſt, rather than to hazard 
the planting of any wnknown or doubtful kinds. 

And perhaps, as it is very expedient they ſhould, they will have fo 
much wiſe forecaſt of themſelves, to prepare at leaſt, inthe mean while 
ſome Stocks to graft thoſe kinds upon the next, which they- could not 
find the laſt year, and which I have adviſed them to plant; which they 
may do either upon ſome of thoſe ſupernumerary Trees they have alrea- 
dy taken, or upon good Wildings, which they may plant ready in their 
alhgncd places, for that effect: 
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For, to conclude, in the matter of Plantations, aſſoon as ever we have 
reſolved to have a Fruit Garden, we muſt not forget any thing that may 


aſſiſt us to follow exatly Cato's precept, which adviſes us to gain time, 
and to advance our Projefs of Curioſities in this Nature, with all the Ex- 
pedition imaginable. For, fays he, AZdificare, diu Cogitare oportet'; Con- 
terere, facere, non Cogitare, id eſt, 

He that Builds, ould confider long, beforehand of his work ; But he that 
Plants, muſt att, and not think : or Fe muſt att at leaſt as nembly as Theugh- 


it ſelf. 


ADVER- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Cannot conceive but it muſt needs be a very acceptable Advertiſe- 
ment, and of Univerſal Concern to all Noble-men, and Perſons of 
Quality, lovers of Gardens, and Improvers of Plantations ( of all 
Diverſions and Employments the moſt Natural, Ulefull, Innocent 
and Agreeable ) at what Diſtance ſoever (from a Place of fo eaſy and 


_ Correſpondence and which is ſo nere this great City) to give this 
ICE. = 


That of all 1 have hitherto ſeen, either at Home or Abroad; or found 
by Reading many Books publiſh'd on this Subject, pretending to ſpeak of 
Nurſeries and Plantations for ſtore and variety ; Directions tor the De- 
ſigning (or as they term it) the Skillftul Making, Plotting, Laying-out, 
and diſpoſing of a Ground to the beſt Advantage : In a word, for what- 
ſoever were defireable for the Furniture of ſuch a Ground, with the moſt 
excellent, and Warantable Fruit (1 ſay Warantable ; - becauſe it is peculi- 
arly due to their honneſt Induſtry, and fo rarely to be met with elle- 
where) and other Acceſſories to Gardens of all Denominations , 
as in that Vaſt, and ample Colleftion which I have lately ſeen, and well 
conſider'd at Brompton Park near Xenſington : The very ſight of which a- 
lone, gives an /dea of ſomething that is greater than I can well expreſs, 
without an endumeration of Particulars ; and of the exceeding Induſtry, 
Method and Addreſs of thoſe who have undertaken, and Cultivated it-for 
publick Uſe : I mean Mr. George London ( chief Gardner to their Maje- 
ſties ) and his Aſſociate Mr. Ferry Wiſe : *For I have long obſerv'd (from 
the daily praQtice, and effe&ts of the laudable Induſtry of theſe two Part- 
ners) that they have not made Gain the only mark of their Pains ; But 
with Extraordinary, and rare Induſtry, endeavour'd to improve them- 
ſelves in the Myſteries of their Profeſſion, from the great Advantages, 
and now long Experience they have had, in being Employ'd in moſt of 
the celebrated Gardens and Plantations which this Nation abounds in ; 
beſides what they have learn'd Abroad, and where Horticulture is in high- 
eſt Reputation. 

I find they not only underſtand the Nature and Genius of the ſeveral 
Soils ; but thei uſual Infirmitics, proper Remedies, Compoſts and Ap- 
plications to Reinvigorate exhauſted Mould ; ſweeten the foul and tain- 
ted, and reduce the Sower, Harſh, Stuborn and Dry, or over moiſt and 
diluted Earth to its genuine Temper and Conſtitution ; and what Aſpedts, 
and Situations are proper for the ſeveral forts of Mural, Standard, Dwarf 
and other Fruite-trees. 

They have made Obſervations, and given me a Specimen of that long 
C but hitherto) wanting particular, of Diſcriminating the ſeveral kinds of 
Fruits, by their Charadteriſtical Notes, from a long, and Critical obſerva- 
tion of the Leafe, Taft, Colour, and other diſtinguiſhing Qualities : So as 
one ſhall not be imposg'd upon with Fruits of Several Names ; when as in 
truth, there is but one due to them. For inſtance, in Peares alone, a 
Gentleman in the Country ſends to the Nuſeries for the Liver Blanch, 
Piguigny, de chouille, Rattau blane, &c. the Engliſh St. Gilbert, Cran- 
bourn Pears (and ſeveral other names) when all this while, they are no 
other than the well known Cadi/ac. The fare alſo hap'ning in Peaches, 
Apples, Plums, Cherris and other Fruit; for want of an accurate exami- 

nation 


nation (( by comparing of their Tafte, and thoſe other Indications | have 
mentioned) For which Gentlemen complain (and aot without cauſe) 
that the Nurſery-Men abuſe them; when-'tis their Ignorance, or the 
Exotic Name of which they are ſo fond. 

I find they have likewiſe apply'd themſelves to attain a ſufficient Maſte- 
ry in Lines and Figures for general deſign, and expeditious Methods for 
caſting and leveling of Grounds; and to bring them into the moſt apt 
Form they are capable off; which requires a particular Addreſs, and to 
determine the beſt Proportions of Walks and Avenues, Starrs, Centers, 
&c. ſuitable to the lengths; and how, and with what materials whether 
Gravel, Carpet, &c. to be layed. 

They have a numerous Colle&ion of the beſt Deſigns, and I perceive 
are able of rhemſelves to Draw, and commrive other, apphcable to the 
places when buſie Works, and Parterrs of Imbroidery for the Coronary and 
Flower Gardens are proper or deſired. And where Fountaines, Statues, 
Vaſas, Dials, and other decorations of Magnificence are to be plac'd with 
molt advantage. | | 

Tothis add, a plentiful, and choice ColleAion of Oranze-trees, Lemon, 
Mertil, Baies, Jaſſmines, and all other Rarities, and Exotics, requiring the 
Conſervatory ; after they have embelliſh't their proper ſtations abroad du- 
ring the Summer, and tor continuing a no leſs ornament in the Greee Hoife 
during Winter. fy 

They have a very brave and noble Aſſembly of the Flowery and other 
Trees; Perennial and variegated Ever-Greens and (hrubs, hardy, and firteſt 
for our Climate; and underſtand what beſt to plant the humLle Boſcagey 
Wilderneſs, or taller Groves with: where, and how to diſpoſe, and govern 
them, according as Ground, and fituatioa of the place requires both 
for ſhelter and ornament. For which purpoſe (and tor Walks and Ave 
nues) they have ſtore of Flms, Limes, Platans, C onſtautimpleCheſaxty, 


Black-Cherry-trees, GC. 

Nor are they, I perceive, leſs knowing in that moſt uſeful (though _ 
leſs pompous part of Horticulture) the Potagere, Meloniere, Calinarie Gardens 
Where they ſhould moſt properly be plac'd for the uic of the Family 
how to be planted, furniſh'd and Cultivated fo as to afford great pleature to 
the Eye, as well as profit to the Maſter. And they have alſo Seeds; 
Bulbs, Roots, Slips, tor the Flowery Garden, and ſhew how they ought 
to be order'd and maintain'd. 

Laſtly, I might fu d, the great number of Grounds and Gardens of 
Noble-men ons of Quality, which they have made and planted 
ab Origine, and are ſtill under their Care and inſpetion (though at Con- 
ſidcrable Diſtances) and how exceedingly they proſper, to juſtifie what I 
have freely faid in their behalf. 

And as for the Nurſery part in Voucher, and to make good what I have 
ſaid on- that particular, ohe needs no more than takea Walk to Brompton 
Park (upon a fair Morning) to behold, and admire what a Magazine theſe 
Induſtrious Men have provided, fit for age, and Choice in their ſeveral 
Claſſes; and all within one Incloſure : Such an Aſſembly I believe, as is 
no where elſe to be met with in this Aingdom, nor in any other that 1 
know of. | 

I cannot therefore forbear to Publiſh (aſter all the Excomiunis of . 
this great Work of Mounſ" de {a Quintinye, which I confeſs are very juſt) 
what we can, and are able to perform in this part of Agriculture; and 
have ſome Amenities and advantages peculiar to our own, which neither 
France, nor any other Country can attain to; and is much due to the 
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Induſtry of Mr. Londen and Mr. Wiſe, and to fich as ſhell Imaitato-chair 


Laudable Undertankings. 
Be this then for their Evcoaragyment, and to gratific ſuch as may needot 


require their Aſſiſtance. 
7. EVELYN. 


Abala, frve Scrinia Sacra: Myſteries of State and Government, in 

| Lerters of Illuſtrious Perſons, and Great Miniſters of State, as well 

as Domeſtic, in the Reigns of Hery the Eighth, Queen 

, ——_ and King Charles. Wherein ſuch Secrets of Em- 
= ck Aﬀairs, as were then in tation, are clearly Repre- 
many remarkable Paſſages faithfully Colleted. To which 

is added in this Third Edition, A Second Part, con of a Choice 
ColleQion of Originkl Letters and Negotiations, never publiſhed. 
With two ExaQt Tables to each Part ; the 'one of the Letters, and the 


other of the inoſt Remarkable Occurrences. 
Effays of Michael Seigneur de Montaigne. In Three Books. With 


Notes and Quotations of the cited Authors. And an Account 
of the Authowr's LIFE. Towhich is added a ſhort CharaRer of the Aw- 
thour and Tranſlator, by way of Letters; Writen by a Perſon of Honour. 
New rendred into Engliſh by Charles Cotton, Eſquire. Both fold by Matthew 
Gillyflower, at the Spread Eagle in Weſtminſter-Fal. 
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IN AGRO VERSALIENSI 


QUINTINIO 


REGIORUM HORTORUM 
CULTURA PR AFECTO. 


 Erſalii Colles, atque alta Palatia ruris, 
Et vitrei Fontes, Rivique, & amena Fluenta, 
Quotquot & hic habitant, inter tot divitis Aulz 
Regificos luxus, vix ruſtica Numina, Nymphe, 
Vos etiam non jam indociles cultoribus Horti,. 
Regales Horti: decus unde, & gloria weſtris 
Arboribus venit, & cultis nova gratia campis ® 
Quintinio date ſerta Dee, ramoque virenti 
Vos Nimphe hortorum doftam pracingite frontem, 
Teluris contra ingenium, Soleſque malignos, 
His florere dedit dudum infelicibus hortis ; 
Fas olli fuerit, quos ſevit, carpere ramos, 
Dum ſub Sole alio Lodoicus 1 hoſte — «ag 
Longe alias lauros tnimico ſanguine tinttas. 
Verſaliis fincera habitant ubi Gaudia campis, 
Pomona ſterilis dudum, & fine honore gemebat, 
Imprimis dum cuntta virent, dum cuntta reſurgynt, 
Et priſci redeunt &vi melioris honores, 
Principe ſub tanto: vitio telluris inique 
Spaallebat radicis egens fine fruftibus arbor ; 
Hlic regnare omnes haud e&qui mente ferebat, 
Exilio'e longo quas Rex revocaverat Artes ; 
Quod magis urebat pettus : fas cuique Dearum 
Nativas depromere opes, oftendere honores, 
Principis ambibant bi confiliare favorem. 
Sola gemens ſocias inter deſpefa ſorores 
Deſerere has ſedes, nec non regalia tetla 
Conſt ituit : tanto pudor eft ſe oſtendere Reg; 
Vilem adeo, nudamque opibus, <q _—_ carenten 
Ornatu folioram & pulchro frontis honore. 
Nam nulli ad pettus, nullique in wvertice flores ; 
Hlla ſuis fine muneribus, fine divitis anni 
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Exuviis calathos &gre monſtrabat inanes : | 
Autumno indignante, @ flentibus undique Nymphis. 
Amvia, triſtis, inops, faiices tranſuga terras | 
Querebat, Propriis janttam deſerta colonts : | 
Deſperat ſe poſſe per Ulta negothn feſſum 
Primcipis - Hare — —_—_ m_ 
Tellurew & wotis,. Di imploret agreſtes, 
Nec quliafhdwt + Fiut cafes Mo, dextramque rebellis 
Reſpuit agricolz, ſuns arvis incubat borror. 

Ergo que potuit gentes frenare - 
faminibus are jhra, leveſque attollere in auray 
Arrixtn per iter ſuſpenſes fluttibus anmes, 
Non legem dabit arboribus, nec dura remittet 
Fujus ad imperium ſeſe Natura, benigno 
Aﬀath rhe 7 ah potie; miteſcere diſcaty 
At ſuas 


ta vices _ —_ 

Cultura potions ſubigatyne, fat agros : 
hore diterti) \mawt? Pu add bis ilha, 
Et placet ipfe fibi nativus ſedibus horror. 

Hee telluris erat facies miſeranda, fine wllo 
Cultore & Fterilis, fine re, fine nomine campus, 
Hinc Dea Yerſalio jamdudum itt loria Yure 
Decedens, alias terras, alia ava perebat ; 


Sanclovios pede precipiti abat in hortos, 
Nodo owe! 2g wo pn SR et flurntes. 


Cum (Ruintiniades properantem fſtit, @ Arti 
Confiſus meritos Pomone ſpondet howores. 


0, +.—agw-" 2g Deg, PRuſgue altos 
Rumor tit colles, fore mox regalibas hortis, 


r 

Quod non agricolz, mec ſperwodre coloni, 
Quefitum regale decus; fimul explicat Artem, 
Divinam plantandi Artem : ceu numine plenus 
Re ſuper hortenſi memorabat multa, latentes 
Primevi rerum repetens ab origite cauſas. 
Addebat dicenti animos preſentia Regs : 
Explorat terre ingenium, Soleſque, ofne 
Aſtrorum influxus : pradens diſcriminat agros, 
Nam plantis tellus non corvenit omnibus una. 

Optimus ille locus pomis, hec optima ſetles 
Inter ſaxa piris, citros necat humida telus : 
Fic Solem accipiet, celoque fruetur aperto, 
Et fruttus longe meliores profertt arbos : 
Gaudebunt illic nati de ſemine flores ; 
Paulatim hec telus ſuccos dedifſcet agreſtes 
Emendata fimo, cultum fi dura recuſet 
Et fterilis nimium, & nulla ſuperabilis arte, 
Fundum omnem exhauri, & meliorem ſuffice terram, 
(2ya vicinus ager de ſe nimis uber abundat ; 
St quis amor, teneatque tui te gloria ruris, 
Non pigeat plenis terram afportare cawiſtris : 
Aſper miteſcat ſenfim natura locorum, 

ec ſeſe axnſcer nativi oblita rigoris. 

Sic dabat & ies, c & precepta colonic, 
Plantandique modos, & tempora certa docebat : 


(nin 


Quin & adoptioos temeris includere ramos 
Arboribus monſtrabat : habent ſua | &dera plants : 
Cunttis ſeminibus vis indita, & indita plants, 
ud wel amant jungi, vel federa juſſa recuſant: 
Sunt odia arboribus, ſunt & quogue mutur amores, 
Hec ſociam petit, & plante ſe jungere amanti 
Querit, & appoſitis ſe clo attollere fulcris. 
(uam facile obſerves : dium crebra perambulat auras, 
Et ſe inclinat amans pendentibus undique ramis, 
Ipſa ſuos prodit, fimul & tefbatur amores. 
Ila ſuperba ſuis, opibus non indiget ullis, 
Commendata ſuo ſatis & ditiſſima fruttu 
Conſortem timet, & ſuccos mjſcere refugit: 
Huac tamen advertas ; truncum ditabis mertem 
Connubio rami alterius, nam ſponte dehiſcit, 
Et wvulnus patitur frucths melioris amore, 
Gaudebit ſterili nova poma oftendere tranco 
Arbor, & ipſa novas jattabit adwltera frondes. 
Si mendax fundus, mendaci credere fando, 
Ne ſata permittas, que ſub tellure profunda 
Radices altas ceca in penetralia mittat. 
Nam tophus ſcaber, aut urens argilla, latenſoe 
Creta nocet ſepe arboribus, qua fieca ___ 
Vitales ſuccos, animeque alimenta fovendg ; 
Nec metuenda minis vitabis ſcrupea ſaxa. | 
Nil Pumoris habent, paulatim nobilis arbor 3 
Langueſcet moriens ſaxofis credita terris ; ; 
Sed fibris quz mordet humum levioribus, omni 
Se monſtrantem agro, florum plantabis amenam, 
Surgere mane novo quam contemplabere, ſyluam. 
Flec pluvii nift roris eget, faculique labore 
Creſcet & innato mulcebit odore colonum. 
Haec pracepta memor ſervaveris, omnia cedent 
Agricolz, lztis accedet copia campis, 
Et Ferilis nuper jam ſe mirabitur hortus. 
Addiderat majora, ſed hec pracepta ferentem 
Abrumpit Lodoicus, & illum preficit hortis, 
Ilum adeo infignem, cut ſe natura videndam 
Onmino exhibuit, nondum intelletta colonis. 
Regales ubi (Quint inius circumſpicit agros, 
Qui dudum ingratis regionibus infidet Horror, 
In Lybiz montes, loca dura, & inhoſpita ſaxa. 
Seceſſit ; nova tunc facies felicibus hortis : 
(Quin etiam ſentit tellus inarata colonum, 
Et regale ſolum hoc uno cultore ſuperbit : 
Hlinc dubium eſt, an preclare plus debeat Arti, 
Quam natura fibt : uſque adeo labor utilis arvis. 
Hic hyemes nil juris habent ; leta omnia, leta : 
Vernat humus, pulchris ſe oftentat fruftibus arbor, 
Seque ornant varijs depitti floribus agrt 
Sunt filug ingentes, 7 - & nemora alta, receſſuſque 
Umbriferi, inſane loca tuta tumultibus Aulg. 


T2 Perſatt- 


Verſaliis viſa hinc Pomona ferocior arvis, 
Florigerum caput attollens, — tumentes 
Oftentajes natos & fundo divite fruttus, 

Regales inter par Nympha incedere Nymphas. 


Santolius ViRtorinus. 


IN TABELLAM 
QUA IMAGO 
EJUSDEM QUINTINII 
EATARAEMITURLE 


Anc decorate Dee quotquot regnatis in hortis, 
Floribus 2 veſtris y - aque, infrique Tabelaw. 
Hic dedit arboribus florere & edulibus herbis, 

Et ſe mirata eſt tanto Pomona colono. 


Santolius Victorinus. 


VERSES 


VERSES 
Mr. Quintenay 


Written Originally m LATIN 
B Y 


Santolins Vigorinis a French Man: 


E Hills, ye purling Streams, and chriſtal Springs 
Ye ſtately Piles, the Rural Seats of King ; 

, Ye Sylvan Nymphs, who by exalting fate 
The Countty loſt, and hete ariſe to ſtate : 
Ye Royal Gardens taught at laſt to bear, 
No more ungratefull to the Tiller's care ; J.. 

Whence riſe your Flowers, your Trees, what Art doth yield? 

Whence ſpring the Beauties that adorn your field ? 

Wreath Lawrels, wreath, a laſting Crown prepare, 

For learn'd Quintinizs, and repay his care: 

Tho' cold unlivening Suns, and barren Earth 

Oppos'd his Art, nor would aſſiſt the Birth, 

He ventur'd on, and his induſtrious toil 

Beſtow'd new Beauties on the Horrid ſoil : 

Repos'd in Eaſe, and ſtretcher in ſofteſt Bowers, 

Let Him enjoy his Fruits, and pluck his Flowers ; 

Whilſt L s conquers Lands unknown before 


And reaps freſh Lawrels on a —_ —— 

At gay FYerſailles, the _— below, 
Where Pleaſures dwell, and Joy unmixt with woe ; 
Pomona mourn'd, nor would her grief be tatrie, 

Of Honors void, and conſcious of her ſhame: 
She mourn'd fo ſee, when our Auſpicious King 
Made all things flouriſh, and reſtor'd the Spring ; 
And better days, that ſbe alone ſhould find, 

The Heaven adverſe, and prove the Earth unkind. 
In vain ſhe planted, Earth refuſed the root, 

And wither'd Trunks deny'd the promis'd Fruit. 

She mourn'd to ſee all Arts but Hers reſtor'd, 
Make gratefull preſents to their greateſt Lord ; 

She mourn'd to ſee with what high Pride they ſtrove, 
To ſhow their Duty, and expreſs their love ; 

Whilſt he their labours generouſly ſurveys, 

With wealth ſupports them, ak excites with praiſe. 
This mighty Monarch partial foes confeſs, 

None cheers the Arts ſo much, or needs them leſs : 


Thy 


- Th ious Actions foreign Aids refuſe, 

oe themſelves, and ._- without a Muſe. 
Contemn'd ſhe liv'd deſpairing of Acceſs, 
In ſuch-an/Habit, and ſo vile a dreſs, 
No flowers hung on her Breaſt, her Head was bare, 
And ruffling Winds diſperſt her ſcatter d Hair ; 
Her Basket empty, ſhe that lookt ſo gay, 
When deckt with all the various pride of May ; 
Had now her Honours, and her Beauty loſt, 
As beat by Winters Snow, or nipt by Froſt : 
Old Autzwn moyrn'd,. her Siſter Nympbs around, 
Confſpir'd in Tears, and curſt the barren ground. 

At laſt ( the glory of our mighty King 

Recall'd her often, and unfledgd her Wing, ) 
Tir'd with Diſgrace, unable to ſupport 
Her treuble, ſhe reſolves'to leave the Court ; 
To fy to happier Seats, and ſtrive to gain 
Her uſual Honours on a better plain: 
She fear'd, now L———5 had reſign his caſe, 
To Arms and Mars, her Art too mean to pleaſe, 
Tho' Earth, and Sy/van Gods ſhould aid to bring, 
A Preſent equal to fo great a King : 
But Earth denyed her Aid, the ſtubborn Land 
Prov'd more rebellious to the Tiller's hand ; 
All care refug'd, and much averſe to Grace, 


Was pleas'd with native Horror on its Face. 
obey, * The K. Ap—_— 


That mighty Prince, whom wildeſt * Streams 
At whoſe command they take an Airy way, 
Ofer Mountains climb, aſcend the ſteepeft Hill, 
| _ their Nature, but obſerve his will ; 
Shall Earth oppoſe ? Shall feeble Fruits and Trees, 
Deny Obedience to his great Decrees ? 
What ſtart of Nature! Let her learn to ome 
To know her Duty, and corre the Field. 
Burt I return, the ſtubbora Fields remain, 
Intraftable, and all her care is vain : 
Rude, unmanur'd, the Dales and Mountains lay, 
An undigeſted heap of barren Clay ; 
A Defart frightfull to the ſight, the worſt 
That Nature knew, cer ſince the Ground was curſt. 
To leave theſe Seats, ſhe imp'd her wings a new, 
She all the Winds to her aſſiſtance drew ; 
She juſt took riſe for flight, and markt her way, 
For the delicious plains of Signe/ay. 
Quintinius ſtopt her, beg'd a ſhort return, 
And faid ; No more ſhall there be cauſe to mourn ; 
You ſhall enjoy, ſo well his Art he knew, 
The choiceſt Honours to Pomona due. 
She turn'd, the Nymphs « general ſhout began, 
And o'er Yerſails the pleaſing Rumor ran ; 
That now the time was come when Fields ſhould bear, 
No more ungreatfull to the Tiller's care ; 
When gay Pomona ſhould her ſtate regain, 
And live the glory of the Royal train : 


Yet 


Yet ſtill Ge doubted, n__ vows before * 
Deceiv'd her Hopes, and ſhe would truſt no more ; 
Till learn'd Quintirins did his rules impart, 
And prov'd the ſure Foundations of his Art ! 
* He ſhow'd how others ſpent their fruitleſs toil, 
Not marking well the Geniss of the ſoil; 
He taught, as fill'd by ſome Diviner fire, 
What ſite, what Suns, the different Fruits require. 
What proper Gounds peculiar Trees preferr, 
The King ſtood by, and causd him not to Err : 
For Kings are Gods, and they divinely taught, 
Their ſubje&s influence, and ſecure their thought. 
All Soils affe&t not every fort of ſtock, 
The Apple chooſeth Earth, the Pear the Rock ; 
The Peach flies Marſhes, ſome delight to ſhare 
The hotteſt Sun, and chooſe an open Air: 
Some love the ſhade, here-Trees and Shrubs will ſpread, 
Their Flowers from Seed adorn a noble Bed. 
Some Soils will mend, and care and pains produce 
What Nature wants, and give a better juice. 
But if untraQable, remove the old, 
And fill thy Baskets with a freſher Mould ; 
Let richer Grounds the poorer Fields maintain, 
And lend their Plenty to a barren plain. 
Theſe Laws (zintinins gave, and every part 
Appear'd the produt nn Art: 
He ſhow'd the Seaſons, and Pomona ſaw 
The rules exat as ſhe her ſelf could draw ; 
But more he taught, how Trees and Fruits improve 
By mutual Bonds, and know th' effects of Love ; 
He taught how barren ſtocks unus'd to bear, 
Themcives will thrive in an adopted Heir. 
For Trees have ſeeds of Paſſhons, Love and Hate 
Rule them, and make a difference in their ſtate. 
One ſeeks a Prop, her amorous Branches rove 
In wanton Mazes, and confeſs their Love; - 
Raisd by her Mate ſhe thrives, but dies digoyn'd, 
The weaker Veſſel of the woody kind. 
Another ſingle ſtands, the loſty Maid 
In her owa fortune rich, no aid: 
Content with her own Fruit ſhe keeps her ſtate, 
And flies the juices of a meaner Mate. 
Yet this obſerv'd you may i _ the kind, 
And to poor ſtoks, the richeſt Cion bind; 
As 'tis in Men, juſt ſo in Trees 'tis found, 
Propoſe but Fortune, they receive the Wound. 
The ſtock cleaves freely, and the Adu/terous Root, 
Forgets her Shame, and glories in her Fruit. | 
To ſhallow Ground forbear to truſt the Fruit, 
That Earth require, and downward thruſt the Root : 
For rugged Pumice, or a ſcorching Clay, 
Will ſtop their Paſſage, and obſtru& the way ; 
A ſtifined Marl reſiſt, or Chalk deny 
The viral moiſture, and the Plant will die : 


QT tt... 


a __ —_—. F 


A roc #void with equal care, 4 
That en and is averſe to bear. 
The wither d Trunks will ſtretch its Arms in vain, 
To dropping Clouds, and beg ſupplies from Rain. 
But Shrubs, and common Flowers that quickly ſhoot, 
Ask little Earth, nor fix a deeper root ; 
On any Bed you may ſecurely plant, 
For Nature's kind, and will ſuppy their want. 
Oa little Earth they are content to live, 
And crave no moiſture, but what Clouds can give. 
With various Beauties they adorn the Soil, 
* Whilſt odorous Sweets refreſh the Tiller's toil. 
Obſerve-theſe Rules, the ſtubborn'ſt ground will yicld, 
And Flowers and Trees will crown the pooreſt field ; 
Rich Orchards ariſe, and fruitfull Branches ſhoot, 
And Fields, once barren, wonder at their Fruit. 
Thus learn'd Quintiviss fpoke, and more deſign'd, 
Diſcloſing the large treaſures of his mind ; 
But L s with officious cares oppreſt, 
Revolving Fates of Empires in his Breaſt, 
Thus faid, Enough, whilſt 1 for Arms prepare, 
And Viftory, the Royal Gardens be thy care. 
He faid, 'd Quintinins bow'd, and took 
A higher Genius from his awful look : 
Scarce had he caſt enlivening Eyes a-round, 
But hatefull Barrenneſs forſook the Ground ; 
Her long black Wings upon a Northern wind, 
She ſtretcht, nor left one blaſting damp behind. 
To Lybia's parcht inhoſpitable plains 
She fled, and there in a vaſt Defart reigns : 
Secure ſhe reigns, but lo the times ſhall come, 
.T ſee them roul through the Abyſs of Doom, 
When our vidtorous Arms ſhall reach the Moors, 
And plant freſh Lilies on the barren ſhores. 
With new born grace the Fields began to ſmile, 
And felt his vigor ere he turn'd the ſoil: 
O happiſt Artiſt Thou alone couldſt grace 
The Royal Gardens, and exalt the place ; 
Oblige great L s, and thy Art alone 
Adorn thoſe Seats where he hath fixt his Throne. 
To. thee her buſineſs Nature gladly yields, 
And fits at Eaſe, whilſt Art improves the Fields. 
Here Froſt and Snow in vain cold Winters bring, 
You break their Force, and make perpetual fpring. 
In every ſeaſon foreign Fruits appear 
And various Flowers crown all the blooming year. 
Here groves and Foreſts riſe, here Fawns do ſport C 


In ſhady Grots, here Sylvan Gods reſort 
Secure from the mad tumults of the Court. 

And hence the gay Pomona crown'd with flowers 
And filld with Fruit, enjoys Yerſalian Bowers ; 
With ſtatelier pace, and with a nobler port, 
Approaches L—5s, and adorns his Courr. 


The DICTIONARY. 


An Explication of the Terms of Gard'ning, in 
an Alphabetical Order. 


A. 


O Ablaqueates, or lay bare the Roots 

of Trees. See Bare, and Trees and 
Roots, « 
Acelivity is the ſloping of the fide of a 
Hill, or Bank; or Ridge, or any other 
Ground not level, conſidered as Riling or 
Aſcending, which when conſidered as de- 


ſcending, is called Declivity. See Declovi- 
ty 


Ados, is a French Term agnifying ſome- 
times a ſloping Bk raiſed againit ſome 
well expoſed Wal, to ſow haſting or carly 
Peaſe or Beans in, or plant Artichokes, or any 
thing elſe we would have more forward 
than ordinary, and ſometimes Ridges or 
Double Slopes, with Furrows orDrains be- 
tween them, to lay the Plants dry, in wet cr 
marſhy, or over moilt Grounds. See Bonks, 
Hillecke and Slopes. 

Agriots, in French, Griots, are a fort of 
choice Cherries, of the ſharp fort, ſuch as are 
our right Kentiſh Cherries. 

Alberdzge, is a name given to Peaches, 
that are of a ſmall, or ſcarce midling 
Size. 

To Aline, is to range, level, or lay even 
in, and to a ſtrait and direft Line. Said of 
Walls, Rows of Trees, and fides of Banks, 
Allies, or Beds, which is performed with 
L ines faltned to Spikes fixed in the Ground 
or Wall, as is amply deſcribed in its proper 
place. See to Range, to Level. 

Alimers, are ſuch Ran or Men im- 
ployed in the aboveſaid work of Ranging, 


or Levelling Rows of Trees, Walls, &c. It | gat 


were well our Engliſh Gard'ners would 
naturalize thoſe two Words, not being 
otherwiſe able ro expreſs their {ignihcation 
without a Circumlocution , and having 
with leſs neceſſity naturalized many other 
forreign terms, without ſo much as alter- 
ing their Termination , which in theſe I 
have made perfettly Engliſh. 

Allies, are ſuch as we call Walks in any 
Garden. See Walks, and their Uſe and 
Proportion, fee in the Body of the Book. 

Allies, are ſaid to be Bien Tirrees, Bien Re- 
paſſier, or Bien Retirries, that is, well plamn'd, 
when they are laid ſmooth and firm and 
tight again, with the beater or rouling 


Diagonal Allies, Ste 
Parallel Allies.. See Parallel, 
To Amend, is to Meliorate, recruit, or 


_—_— 
Freſh Mold, or any other uſual way of im- 
provement. | 

Amendment, is Mucking, Dunging, or any 0+ 
ther way recruiting or improving of Ground 
as aboveſaid. 

Amputatien, is the {loping or cutting off, 
— nf ODEADNy Branch or Limbs we 

ree. 

Annual Plants or Flowers, are ſuch as con- 
tinue but a Year. 

Ants, Piſmires, or Emets, are known 
Inſe&s. 

Approlch, to Graff by Approach. See Gr 
and Iculation, in the firſt part of i 
Work. 

To Apple or Pome. See to Pome. 

Argees or Spurs, are the pointed ends 
and extremities of dead Branches in any 
Trees, which no neat Gard'ner will neg- 
le& ro cur off. Bur it is particularly ne- 
ceſfary to do it in Nurſerics tor Trees graf- 
ſed Scurcheon-wiſe. See Spurs. 

Arms are the main Branches or Limbs of 
a Tree. 

Aromatich, Plants, are ſuch as are Spicy, 
and hot in Scent and 'Taſt, whether ſweet 
or no. 

Artichoke-Eyes or Eyelets, are the Offers © 
growing about the main Stool! or Heert 
of Artichoke Roots, from which Spring the 
\ Suckers or Slips by which they are propa- 

ed 


Artichoke Suckers are of rwo ſorts,viz. He#- 
ded Suckers, that bear ſmall Heads, and 
ſhoot our of their ſtems round about their 
main Heeds, but grow not fo big, or Suckers 


which as is aboveſaid, ſpring from the of 
fſerts of their Main Roots,c by the French, 
Orilletons, or Eyelers, Which are therefore 


their Slzps or mere 

App . See ure and Expoſition. 

=_ —_ Allies or Walks in 
Gardens larger than ordinary, but more 
properly leading to the front of the Houſes, 
which are commonly ac ied with - 
two Bye-Walks, commmonly call'd Coun- 
ter-Walks, which are both Bordered with 


Stone after they. have been ſcraped or tur- 
ned up with an Inſtrument to deſtroy the 
Weeds, 


« 


great "Trees, cither Elms, Linden Trees, or 
Oaks, and ſometimes Scandard Fruit-Trees. 


[a] Avian, 


The DICT 


_ - OO nn— —— 
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IONARY. 


Aviary, is a convenient place in a Garden, 
or Houſe where Birds are kept, to Sing, 
Breed, &c. . 

Auguſted, is a Term uſed to any 


bard and firm withall. It is ſpoken of ſe- 


are of a Summers growth, of Melons, 


Pampiens, &c. when they ave grown yel- 
low, and hatd, and will endure the Nai 


any Rank of 'T'rets. "Fhe French term them 
Mamne quane . 

'To Bear eaſily or quickly, or eaſily or 
quickly to take to, or to be brought to 
bearing, is ſpoken of Trees that bear in 
tew years, or latle time after they are plan- 
ted. 

To Bear hardly, or to be hard to take, 
or to be brought ro bearing, is ſpoken of 
Trees that are many years or a long time 
after planting, before they bear. 

Beaten, - ſpoken of tilled Ground when 


Melons or Cucumbers , is to | it is ſo beaten with great and violent Rains, 


To arreſt 
break off the top of their Vines, to check 


ripen late in the year, See Larter. 

Bands of Long Rie Straw, ſteeped in wa- 
ter to make it lithe and pliant, and then 
twiſted, are made uſe of to tie uy Lang Ler- 
tree, or other plants to cabbage, or whiten. 
Such Straw in French is called Prion. See 
Stras. 

Plat-Bands., Sec Borders ; "See likewiſe 
under P. 

Sloped Banks, raiſed againſt Walls well 
expoſed, for the ſowing or planting of Ha- 
ſting of Farly Peas, Beans, Artichokes, &c. 


Ser Ados and Slopes. 
To Bark, is to tight up the ſides of a 
Bed or Border, it fkrm with 


the back of a Spade or other Inſtru- 
Ment. 

To Bare the Roots of Trees, of to Abla- 
queate, is to dig away the Earth about 
them, and expoſe them ſometime to the Air, 
to refreſh them, -and make room for put- 
ting freſh Mold to them, or in order to 
come at their Roots, to prune them, when 
either defective, or too Rank or Luxuriant, 
See Trees and Roves. ' 

Bark, is the outward rind of a Tree. 

To Bak a Tree, is to peal and ſtrip it 
of its Bark. 

Barkets: made of Oxier wrought {© looſe, 
that one may ſee through them, are aſed for 
—_—_— that is to plant young Trees 
in, to keep in reſerve, wo be ready to take 
up again with Basket and all, xo replans in 
the places of ſuch Trees as ſhall happen to 
die, or otherwiſe miſcarry, in the Ranks 
where we- had planted them, that fo there 
may be no Gaps, nor other Deformity in 


that 'tis grown as hrm as it it had been ne« 
ver tilled at all. 

A Beater is an Inftrument wherewith 
Gravel Walks, Palkmalls, &c. are {ſmoothed 


» F and made hrm. 


| Bed: are plots of dreſled Ground, which 

in digging, are wrought into ſuch a form 
by the Gardner, as is moſt conveni- 
ent to the temper and ſituation of the Earth 
in that place, and to the nature of the 
Plants to be ſown or planted init They 
are of two forts, Celd and Hoe. 

Cold Beds are made cither of Natural 
Earth, or mixed and improved Mold, and 
are in moiſt Grounds raiſed higher than the 
Paths, to them moderately dry, and 
in riſing and dry Grounds, laid lower than- 
the Paths, that they may on the contrary 
retain moiſture ſo much the better, and pro- 
= much the more by the Rain that 

lls. 

Hot Beds, are Beds comp»led of Long 
New Dung, well packt together, to fuch a 
height and breadth as is preſcribed in the 
Body of the Book, and then covered over 
to a certain thickneſs, with a well tempered 
Mold, in order to the planting or ſowing 
ſuch plants in them, as are capable of be- 
ing by Art, forced to grow, and arrive to 
maturity even m the midſt of Winter, or at 
leaſt a conſiderable while before their na- 
tural Seaſon. | 

How theſe Beds are difterently made 
for Muſbrooms. and how for other Plants. 
See i the work it ſelf. | 

Deaf Bed: are. fuch Hot Feds as are made 
| hollow in the Ground, by taking away 
| the natural Farth to ſuch a certain depth, 
and hlling the place with Dung, and there 
covering it with Mold, till it riſe juſt even 
with the Surtace of the Ground. "They are 
uſed for Muſhrooms. = 
+ Kernel Beds are Nurſery Beds, wherein the 
Seed or Kernels of Kernel Fruit are ſown ir 
order to raiſe Stocks to Graft upon. 

Bells, are large Glaſſes made in the form 
of Bells, to clap over tender Plants or ſuch 
asare to be forced, to keep them from the 
| Cold, and rs communicate the $:u's heat to 

ther 
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them ſometimes with the more advantage, 
when it is not ſtrong enough without them. 

Belles de Nuit, or fair ones of the night, 
are a fort of Flowers. 

Bigarros, are a fort of French Heart Cher- 
ries, fo called becauſe thcy be partly Red, 
and partly White. \ 

Bigarrades, are a fort of Sour Oranges 
deep coloured, and in a manner crumpled, 
and with a very uneven Rind, uſed chietly 
in Sauces, and to medicinal purpoſes. So 
called from their odd and uncouth ſhape. 

Bigarrades, are a ſort of colour- 
ed Pears, called alſo the vilonous Pears of 
Anyou. 

Biting is a taſte in Fruits and Plants, 
well known to any taſter. 

Le Blanc, i. e. the Whites, is a fort of 
diſcaſe in Melons and Cucumbers, termed only 
in Engliſh Unhealthineſs : See Unbealthbi- 
neſs. 

To Blanch : See to HWhiten. 

Blaſt and Blaſting , are faid of any 
young Buds or Flowers, or Leaves of Plants, 
that being nipt by the Eaſt or North Eaſt 


Winds ſometimes reigning in the Spring, 


A Branch or Bough is a part of a Tree, 
that ſhooting from the Trunk, helps to form 
the Head. Branches are of ſeveral forts. 

An Auguſted Branch 1s @ Branch of a 
Summers growth, that is juſt hard'ned, and 
has done growing. 

A Bearing, or Fruit-Branch is a young 
ſhoot that is grown of a midling length and 
thickneſs from the pruning of the foregoing 
year. | | 
Collateral Branches, are ſuch Branches as 
grow and ſpread on the fame fide of a Wall 
Tree. 

A Mother Branch, is a Branch that after 


| its laſt Priming, bas ſhot forth other new 


Branches ; And thus we fay, that in Pruning 
no young Branches are to be left upon the 
Mother Branches, but ſuch as contribute to 
the Beauty of the figure of the Tree. 

Main, or whole Branches are called 
Arms, and Limbs. 

Branches Chifonnes. Skrubbed or Shrubbie 
Branches are fuch as are very ſmall and 
very ſhort or Sk-ubbed, whether they be of 
but of one or more years growth, and be- 
cauſe they do but ſtuff a Tree with a confu- 


wither and ſhrivel, and fall off, ro give | ſed quantity of unleſs Leaves, muſt there- 
lace to new ones. The Authour"s counſel | fore be taken clean away. 


15 to eaſe the Plants, by taking them ſpee- 
dily off. 


To Bleed, or Weep is ſaid of Vines whoſe 
ſap runs out to waſte by indiſcreet cutting ' 


or any other accident : See weep. 

hing is faid of Flowers or Bloſſoms, 
that or fall without knitting for Fruit, 
by the effect of the ſame Winds. 

To Bloom is ſaid of any Plant that begins 
to Flower. 

Bloſſemes are well known to be the Flowers 
of Fruit-Trees. 

Bloſſoms that ſhed withour knitting for 
Fruit, are ſaid in French Couler, i. e. to (lip, 
or \link like an Abor tive Birth. 

To Blow, is faid of Flower Buds when 
they open and ſpread. 

Borders arc Flat Banks raiſed againſt Halls 
commonly garniſh'd with Sweee Scented 
Herbs, as Time, Sage, Lavender, &c. 

Bordures or Borders, is a term likewiſe uſed 
for Herbs commonly planted in Borders. 

Couter-borders, or Plat Bands, are fuch 
Borders as are made on the (des of Walks or 
Squares that tront the Borders by Walls. 

To Border an Aley, is to Line or Edpe it 
with Borders that may it from the 
Squares, and Beds, and works contain- 
ed in them,between which they Traverſe. 

A Botawniſt, is one that is a profigement 
in the general knowledge of Plants. 

A Bottle or Truſs of Hay,is a known Term. 

Bough : See Branches. 


Boxes : Sec Cates. 


Water Branches, or Water ſhoots, or Water 


| Boughs, are fuch Boughs that on Standards, 


being ſhaded and dript npon,remain ſmooth 
and naked without Buds which are as I ſup- 
poſe thoſe which our Authour calls Farrets or 
Hams : See Hams. 

A Whied Branch, is a Branch that ſpring- 
ing out of the laſt years Pruning in a regular 
and natural order, is reaſonably thick. 

A half 5d Branch, or Branch of half 
WWaoed, is a Branch that being too ſmall for 
a Wood Branch, and two thick for a Fruie 


Branch, muſt be ſhortned to the length of 


two or three Inches, to make it produce 
other new ones that may be better either 
for Hood, or Fruit, and at the farne time 
contribute to the Beauty of the figure, and 
to ſpend off and divert ſome of the over 
Luxuriant vigour of the Tree. 

Brenchus of Falſe Wrd, are ſuch as 
ſhoot from any other part of the Tree than 
that which was Pruned, laſt year; or elſe 
funh as though they ſpring from the laſt 
Pruning, are thick and gouty in thoſe places 
where they ſhould be | 

The main Ruming Branches of Melons or 
Cucumber are called Vines. 

To break off. See pinch, and Brouz, 
and Brouſe. 


To break up. Is faid properly of plow- 
== igging up Ground that never was 
tilled » Or at leaſt not a long time. 


To Brouſe or Brout, in French, Brouter, is 
to break off the extreamities of ſmall Bran- 
[az] ches, 
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ches, when they are too long in proportion 
to their vigour. 
:+ See Neftarins. 

Bruiſed Fruit, that is, bruiſed in falling 
without piercing the skin, is called in French 
Corti, or $ d. 

"A Bud he Head of a Toung ſhoor that 
begins to our. 

5 Tons Bud or Eye, is a Bud as twere 
in its firlt Seed and principles, when it juſt 
onl in the Bark of the Tree, betore 
it ſwells to or ſhoot forth. | 

To Bud, is to Graeff by Ineculation, or 
ſet a young Bud of one Tree nag 
an be about 
ys mg Dmnoculate and Inoculation, and 
Graffing in the fifth part of this Work. | 

Well Buddod or well ſet Trees; is faid of 


thoſe Fruit-Trees, that have abundance of 


Fruit Buds, and the contrary of thoſe that 
are not ſo. | 

A Bucker or Tub uſed by Gard 'ners ſome. 
times, to ſow ſome choice particular Seeds 
in; they are made ſomermes or ob- 
long,but moſt commonl , and about 
the bigneſs of a The French call 
them Baquets. See Tubs. 

Bull or Bulbous Roors,are all ſuch Roots as are 
Roundiſh and Coat upon Coat like Onzons,as 
| thoſe of Garlick, Tulips, ws _ ap _ 
ly propagated by Off-ſers. ingly 
in French they are called by the general 
name of Onions. 

Mother Bubs, are thoſe which produce Off- 
ſets. 

A Bunch is a common Term, as a Bunch 
of Radiſhes, Trerneps, &Cc. 

Bunch is ſo ſaid of Grapes or any Fruit 
that produces ſeveral Fruir upon one ſtalk; 
as alſo of knots of Wood, &c. 

Burh.Trees are faid to be or grow Burh, 
when a Graff grows bigger than the ſtock 
it is Graffed upon, which is ahgn the ſtock 
or wilding is not vigorous enough. The 
French term is Burler. 

Bubo, is faid of forne Fruit Shrabs, as a 
Curran-Buſh, 2 Gooſe-berry-Buſh, &c. Alſo 
the tops of Dwarf-Trees are (aid to be Buſhie, 
when the Branches grow into a Tuft. 
Buſhel. A French-Buſhel is a meafure con- 
taining near a peck and half Erghſb, or 20 


wei 

To Butt : See Hilck. 

A Button is a round and turgid ſwelling 
Bud containing the Bloſſems that produce the 
Fruit m any Tree; in Kernal Fruie every 
Bud contains ſeveral Bloſſoms, and in ſtone 


Fruit but one. 


GC. 
TI known Plant. 


To Cabbage or Pome, is to curl or fold 
up into a round firm head like a Cabbage, 
or an Apple. R 

Thus not only Cabbage but Lerruce is faid 
to Cabbage or Pome, and Artichoke: arefaid to 
Pome : See Pome. 

Calebas is a term uſed for Plum that in 
the Month of May inſtead of Plumping or 
preſerving their Green grow broad, lank, 
aud Whitiſh, and at lalt fall off withour 
Plumping at all. 

A Canker is a fort of Scunf, Scabbineſi, or 
dry Roe in Trees, Which breeds both in the 
Barkand in the Food, and moſt infeſts, the 
little Myſcat and Robine, and Berg amor Pear- 
Trees, as well in their Stems or Bodies, as in 
their Branches. 

Capers and C apucim Capers, ſee them def- 
cribed in the (ixth part treating peculiarly of 
Kitchen-Gardens. | 

Caprons are Straw-berry Plants that have 
large Velvet Leaves, and bear large Whitiſh 
Straw-berries which have but a faint taſte,and 
are not very Fruitfal, and therefore not 
much valued. . 

A Carpet Walk is a Green Walk of Graſs, 
Camomil, or the like, kept neat and even 
with mowing and rolling : See Wat, 

Caſes or Boxes are conveniences made of 
Wood to plant fore certain rare and ten- 
der Plants, as Orange-Trees, in &c. See 
Boxes. 

To Caſtrate or Geld, is faid of Curting or 
Pinching of the ſuperfluous ſhoots of Melons, 
Cucumbers, &C. 

Caftings of Ponds or Ditches. Is the ſlime 
or mud caſt out of Ponds or Ditches, which 
after it has been a while expoſed to the Sun, 
is prohtably uſed to recruit, improve or 
amend, exhauſted or lean Ground. 

To Chap, is faid of the Ground, or of 
any Wood or Fruit that cleaves and gapes 
by any cauſe wharſoeyer. 

Chalk, and Chatkie Earth : See Earth. 

Chaſſis: See Claſs Frames. 

Cherry-Gardens, or Cherry-Orchards, or 
Cherry-Plantations are known terms. There 
are in France, fome Cherry-plantations in the 
_ helds, confming upon the Vine-Tards, 

ſome miles exremt ; anp the like there are 
of Plums,Olives, &c, 

Stock Cherry-Trees, are Cherry-Trees ſprung 
from the Roots of others which yet bears 
good Cherrie; without being Graffed 
Chevreuſes, are Hairy or Goat Peaches,ſo 


called becauſe they are Hairy like Goar-. 
Chevre (ignifying a Goar: | 
Chev- 
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Chevreuſes, are Peachos Hairy like Goats : | iſh,” with many legs. Ir crawls very nimbly, 


See Coat Peaches. 

Chovons, Colh-flower plant in Flowers. 

Cions, or Scions- are young (lips, or ſuc- 
kers of any Tree fit to Graff: See Scions. 

Circumpoſion : See Backers. 

A Claſs, is a rank or order by which 
things are ſorted and in which thzy are 
placed. 

Claws or Fangs, called in French Pazes : 
See Fangs. 

Clay or Clayie Ground are terms well 
known ſee: Earth. | 

Cleanſe, as to Cleanſe a Tree of Moſs, Scab, 
of Canker, Gum, Ruft, Vermin and their Eggs, 
&c. 

Clear,as to Clear a Tree of ſome of its ſuper- 
fluous Byanches when they grow too thick, 
or of its unleſs ſuckers and Cions. 

Cleft, to Graff in the Cleft. See it in the 
fifth part of the Book. 

Clod, as a Cled of Earth, is called in 
French Motte. 

To Clſe, a Tree that is Graffed is faid 
to Cloſe when the Bark grows over the cut 
where it was Graffed ſo that it appears ſmooth 
without a Scar; or when the Bark grows 
over and covers any other cut or wound 
in Priming. 

A Cloſe cut : See cut. 

Cloves, is a term uſed to ſignify the Of- 
ſets of Garlick, and forne other like Roots. 
See Off-ſers. 

Chiſters, or Bunch. 

To Coffin themſelves, is faid of Flowers 
that ſhrivel up and dry away in their Buds 
without flowing or ſpreading. 

Compartiments : See knots, 

Compoſt. Is rich made Mold, compoun- 
ded with choice Mold, rotten Dwng, and 
other enriching ingredients. 

A Conſervatory is a cloſe place where 0- 
range-Trees, and other tender Plants are pla- 
ced till warm weather come in. See Green 
houſe. 

A Coronary Garden, is a Garden planted with 
Flowers and other materials that compoſe 
Noſegay: and Garlands. 

To Couch, is to bend a Walk-Tree for pali- 
fading, or to lay down layers to take Root. 

Counter Eſpaliers, are Pole Hedges, or Trees 
growing in Pole Hedges, fronting the Wall- 
Trees, and ſpread, paliſadoed, and Trelliffed 
like them. They are now almoſt out of uſe 
in France, but only for ſome ſorts of Garden 
Vines. 

Corry or ſquatted is faid of bruiſed in 
falling, without cutting their skin. 

Courtilliere, is a fort of inſect, or Palmer 
Word bred in Horſe Dung, and conſe. 
quently in Hoe Beds, about two Inches long 


at full growth, pretty thick, and yellow- 


I — 


and gnaws the Roots of Melons, Succory, &c. 
growing on Hoe Beds. See Inſefts, and Pal- 
mer. 

Crop, is a known word to hgnife the 
whole increaſe we gather from any thing, as 
a crop ot Corn, @c. 

To Crop allo is to plant ſow or furniſh a 
Ground that is empty, &c. 

To Crop, is to break or pinch of uſele(s 
Branches withour cutting. 

To Croſs,is faid of Branches in Wall-Trees, 
that grow croſs one another. 

Crown, 1s uſed for the head or upper 
hollow extreamity of Kernel Fraic. to Graff 
in the Crown: See Graff in the hifth part. of 
the Book. 

Crumpling, or Guerkins are ſmall Cucum- 
bers to pickle, called in French Cornichons. 
'Fhey are alſo ſmall crumpled Apples. 

A Cubical Toiſe or Fathom: See Toe, and 
Fathom. 

Cuckows, are Straw-berry Plants that blow 
without bearing. 

Cucurbie Glaſſes filled with honied Beer or 
water are hung upon Wall-Trees, to catch 
and deſtroy waſps and flies. 

Culture, is the Tillage of Ground, or the 
whole care and labour chat is taken for the 
Tillage of Ground, dreffing of Gerdens, or 
rearing, railing and improving of any parti- 
cular Plant or Friae. 

A Curtain. 

To Cur, and the ſeveral ways of it fee 
in the Treatiſe of Pruning. 

A cloſe Cur, is 2 Branch of a Vine ſhort- 
ned to the length of 3 or 4 Eyes, or young 
Buds. 

Currings, are ends of Branches cut off 
from ſome certain Trees, ſhrubs and Plants, 
which being fer or planted, will take Root 
and grow. 

Cutworksare Flower Plots,or Graſs plot con- 
liſting of ſeveral pieces cut into various plea- 
ling hgures anfwering one another, like cut 
work, made by Women. 


D. 


| Þ —=s is the ſloping of the ſide ofa 

Hill, Bank, Ridge, or any Ground 
not Level, conlidered as Falling, or Deſcen- 
ding, and is contrary to Acclivity, which 
lee. 

Deaf Beds : See Beds. 

Dented, is ſpoken of any Leaves of Trees 
or Plants, that are dented. 

Devils Gold Ring, 1h French, Liſette, a fort 
of a Worm or Cater-pillar inteſting the young 
ſhoots of Vines. 

Diagonal Allies, or Lines, are Allies or 
Lines drawn croſs one another through 


the 


$\ 
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the Center of each, and croſs any ſquafe i * 
a Garden from corner to corner, thereby to 
give them that walk in them the fuller 
view of the ſquare. 

Diet. See Milk Diet. Feed Refreſh. 


To DIG or delve, are terms known to 
all 


Doug hie Pear, a Doughie Peach,&c, See Pulp. 


Drains, are Dykes or Gutters made = 


Grounds,to carry off the water : See Dykes, 
Gatters, Water.courſes. 

To Dreſs, 0 _ the Tillage = 
Tight of a or any part © 
ry - likewiſe ſaid of the pruning and 
trimming of Trees. Thence we ſay, a 
Vine drefler, or to dreſs a Vine, &c. 

Dung, is a known Term, and is long 
and new, or ſhort and old. and new 
freſh Dung is Litter that has ſerved Horſes 
or Mules but one or rwo Nights at moſt, 
and has all its ſtraw entire in it, and has 
not yet fermented, and much leſs rotted, 
old and ſhort Dung, is Dung that has fer- 
mented and loſt its heat, whoſe Straw 
is rotted, and formed into a kind of Mold 
with the Dung, 

Dwarf Trees are Low Standards, or 
Trees fo drefled and in Planting, 
as to have but low 'Trunks, and moderate_ 
ly ſpreading Branches and Tops 

Muſty, Mouldy, or Hoary Dung is. uſed 
for a Muſhroom Bed: See Beds Mouldy, and 
Muſhrooms. 


Dikes : See Drains, Gutters, Water-courſes. 


E 


Mbreidery, is a term uſed in Flower Gar- 
dens, {ignifying, Flower Plots that are 

wrought in fine ſhapes, like patterns of 
Embroidery. 

Ear-#Wgs are an Inſect well known. 

Earth, in Gard ning, is taken for the 
Soil or Ground in which Trees Legumes,' or 
Edible and uſeful Plants or their Seeds are 
to be ſown or planted, and isof ſeveral forts, 
as for example: 

It is calld Sower, Bitter, and Stinking, 
when in ſmelling to it, or taking the water 
in which it has ſoaked, we perceive it Sowr 


b ” or ” , 


Doughie. Is faid of the Pulp of fruit, _ 


It is called White Clay, when it is of a 
White ſtiff, and flimy Yubſtance, and is 
far, heavy, groſs and Cold, and cuts like 
Butter, and is very apt to chop with the 
Summers heat ; ſome call it dead Earth 
becauſe of its unfruitfulneſs. 

It is ſtiled good when we can make any 
thing grow in we have a mind to; And 
bad when neithee Trees, Plants nor Seeds 


thrive in it. 


It is called hot and burning, when it is 
ſo light and dry that upon the leaſt heat, 
all the Plants in it dry away and wither. 

It is called Gravelled when 'tis mixed 


with much fand and many little ſtones tem 


pered with a little light Red Clay. 

It is called Towgh, heavy, and by ſome 
ſtubborn, and becauſe of irs unfruitfulneſs 
Chaſt, and in England Red, Loamy tiff 
Clay, when it cuts ſmooth and ſtiff, and is 
very hard to 'Till or dreſs, becauſe the great 


| rains beat it all inro a marſh like mortar, 


and the heat on the other {ide ehops it, 
and makes it hard as a [tone. 

It is called firong, free, or rank Earth, 
when without being ſtiff and Clayie, it is 
like the bottom or mould under the turf, 
of good medow Ground, and in handling, 
ſticks to the hngers like a palte, and receives 
any ſhape or impreſſion from them, w he- 
ther long, round, &c. 

It is termed Cold, moiſt, and backward 
when upon the advance of the Spring it 13 
long before it conceives heat enough to put 
forth its productions, and brings forth eve- 
ry thing later than other places. 

It is called forward, or haſty, when 
Fruits ripen m it betimes; as at St. Ger» 
mains Paris, St. Maur, &c. and back- 
ward when it has a contrary efte&t. 

It is called looſe, light and mellow, when 
either by art or nature it is brought to a 
midling conliſtence, that is, looſe and light 
like fand, and yet partaking of the heart 
and ſubſtance of good mould, caſily obeyin 
the ſpade, rake and other inſtruments, _ 

etrable to Seeds and the ſhoots and Fi- 

Roots of Plants and Trees. 

Ir i called new or freſh when it never 
ſerved yet to the production of any Plant, 
ſuch as is found two or three foot or more 
in depth beyond the ſurface or upper cruſt 
of the Ground. 

It is called made or tranſported Earth 
when "tis brought into the Garden from 
ſome other place. 

It is called Fallow Ground when 'tis laid 
to reſt a year or two or more, without bein 
— ſown with any thing. See hol- 
OW. 

It is called over wrought or exhauſted 
Ground, when it has been a long time con- 
tinually tilled, ſown and Planted without 
intermiſkon, and without any recruit. or 
amendment. 

Laſtly it is called light and ſandy when 
without having any body of true Earth, its 
parts do not ſtick t , no not with 
the Rain it ſelf, but are fo looſe, that no 
plants can take hold enough to fix any 
Root there. 


Mould 
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Mould is tranſported Earth, and is cither 
Natural or Arrihcial. 

Natural Mould, is pure choice well tem- 
pered Earth, taken from the bottom or un- 
der” paſture of a Meadow, or other place 
where the Earth is naturally rank and mel- 
low, or made our of the caſtings of Ditches 
or Ponds, well dryed, funned, and dref- 
ſed, Sc. 

Artificial Mould, is Earth compoſed of 
rotten Dung, natural Mold, rotted Leaves 
of Trees, and other proper failing and en- 
riching Materials. See Compo#t. 

To Earth up, is to bank or hillock up the 
Earth about Cellery, Endive, Long Lettuce, 
Chards, &c. almoſt to their Tops,to whiten 
them. 

ings, are the edges of Borders or Beds 
wks af, garniſhed wich Sweet Flowers or 
Herbs. 

Eſpaliers, are Walk trees, or any Trelliſed, 
or palliſado'd Tree. 

Eſtilcers. 

Ever Greens are ſuch Plants,whoſe Leaves 
are always Green, as Bays, Lawrel, Holly, 
&c, 

Exhautted. See Earth. 

Exoticks, are Foreign Plants brought 
from beyond the Seas, and that do not na- | 
turally grow in our Climates. 

Expyjnin, Expefore and Afjeft, Ggnifi 
the fame thing, and denotes the poſture or 
firuation any Wall, or plant is in, in order 
ro receive the Benefit of the Rays, and 
influence of the Sun. And is fourfold, » x. 
Northern, Southern, Eaſtern, Weſtern. 

The Good Expoſitions, are thoſe of the 
Eaſt and South, whereof the South is the beſt. 

The Bad Expoſition is that of the North. 

The Midling or Indifferent Expoſition, is 
that of the WR. See them all deſcribed in 
the Body of the Work. 

Eye, a young Bud juſt appearing in the 
Park of a - Tree. Is called an Eye. See 
Bud. 

The Crewn, or higher extremity of any 
Kirnel Fruits likewiſe termed an £ye. 


F, 


Aggotr, is the bruſhy or ſmall part in 

the middle of a F laid at the 

botrom of Caſes for Orange-Trees, to keep 
the Earth loſe, and let the moiſture paſs. 

Fall, the falling or floping of any 
piece of Ground downward, is cailed De- 
clivity. Which See. 

Fallow Earth or Ground, is Ground laid to 
reſt, and only tilled, mucked, and amended, 
without ſowing or planting any thing in 
—_ certain time till it be recruited. See 
Earth. 


Falſe Flowers or Bloſſoms, are thoſe Flow. 
ers or Bloſſoms of Cucrmbers, Melons, - &c. 
that do not knit, or fet for Fruit, but fall off 
without producing any thing. 

Falſe Wood. See Branches 

Fangs, is a term ing the Claws 
of Ranumenus, and fuch like Roots, with 


which they take hold in the Ground. See * 


Claws. 

To Fan or Skreem Corn or Seeds, is 2 
well known Term. 

Fane, is a French Term, rhe top or 
part, properly of ſuch Plants whoſe 


tumes 


m French, a Toife, and is « Term much 
uſed by this Author. See Toyfe. 
| Feed as to feed Vines with Blood, and 

Fibres are ſmall long Roots like Hairs, 
that fpring out of the larger Roots of 
Trees 

To Fill or Knit, is faid of Fruit when it 
begins to Phonp. See Knie and Phony. 

* Fine, as Rgſes, or Arroſes fine, are gentle 


Fleas are a fort of black Vermine, that 
hang upon and ſpoil Plants, called Puceronz 
n French, from their likeneſs to other Fleas. 

Fleveur, is a grateful taſt, mixed with a 
fragrant fmell, as in ſome Wine and Fruit, 
when we fay they have a fine Flavour. 

To Full, or Knit, is ſaid of Fruit when 
it begins to Plump. See Knit and Plump, 

A Floift, is a Gard'ner that cultivates 
Flowers, or any other Perſon that under- 
ſtands and delights in the ſame. 

Feliage is the leafy part of a Tree or 
other Plant, or a great quantity of Leaves. 

Fereft-Trees are fuch Trees as bear no 
Fruit, bur are planted only for Yards, A- 
venues, &c. 

Fork and to Fork the Earth, &c. are 
Terms that need no Explanation. 

Forward Fruits, Plants or s, are 
ſuch as ripen or grow ht to be caten, be- 
times in the Year. See Haſtings. 

To Force, is to advance things to Matu- 
A dE onanac gs na 


Fotherd Grounds, is ground upon which 
Catrel are fed upon in Winter, with Hay, 
Te. ro better it. 

A Free-ftock, as Free-ſtock, upon Free-ſtock, 
is a Graft upon a Wilding , or a Graff of 
a Wilding upon a Wilding. See Stock, 

Fraſt-bitten, is faid of Bloſſoms, Buds, 
Shoots, Fruits, or any Edible plants, that 

are 
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are killed, or otherwiſe ſpoild with the Froſt. 

A Fruitleft, Garner, Room, Store-houſe, 
or Magazine, is a place where Fruit is laid 
T at Ba, is Fruit that comes of Ker- 


nels or Seeds, as Apples, Pears, Quinces. 
Stone Fruit, is Fruit that comes of, and 


- contains Stones, or hard Shells incloſing their 


Seed, growing within the pulp of the Fruit, 
as Peaches, Plums, &c. 

Furnitures, are all hot and ſpicy Herbs, 
mixed with Lerruce, Purſlain, and other cold 
Herbs in = ponges.0nd 0h them, 
as Rocker, 1 arr Baſil, 

To fold in, Þ land of Leaves of decayed 
or blaſted Plants that. ſhrink, wither, and 


curl up together on a 
Tie Fr of a Tee ut Goring par 
of a Tree between the Body or Trunk, and | 


the Roats of the Trees that are covered in 
the Earth. Ir is ſometimes called in French, 
the-Neck of aTree. | 


G. I} 
, e is a Hole or Trench dug to plant a 
AR ee rn 


a meaſure for all the reſt in the ſamerow. 
Gardens are choice. incloſed pieces of- 
Ground planted with Edible Plants, Fruit 
Trees, and Flowers, and differ from Or- 
chards, which are commonly planted with 
Standard Fruit-Trees, and are ſeldom wal- 
led, or fo curiouſly incloſed as Gardens. 

Kitchen-Gardens are chiefly for Kyzrchen 
and Edible Plants. 

Fruit Gardens for Fruits. 

And Flawer-Gardens or Patterre:, for Flow- 
ers, 

Marſh, or Market Gardners, are fuch as 
frequent the Markets. See Boraniſts and 
Blorsts. 

Nurſery-Gardens. See Nurſeries. 

To o_ well, is faid ot Wall, or any 
palliſaded "Trees, when they ſpread well, 
and cover the Wall or Trellifs on all ſides, 
without leaving any place bald or bare. 

Glaſs- Frames or Claſſis. 

Goat-Peaches are Peaches that are very hai- 
ry. See Cheureuſes. 

A Graff, a young Cien, ſhoot, bud, or 
ſucker ſet into another "Tree or ſtock. 

To Graff, ſee the ſeveral ways of dc- 
ing it in the fifth part of the Book. 

A Graffing Knife, is a known inſtrument 
to cut Withal in order to Graffing. 

Gravel, 1s a thing well known, fee Earth. 

A Green-bouſe , 8 a Room or Houſe 
framed with Conveniencies for the houſing 
and ſheltering of Orange-Trees and other 
tender foreign plants,from the cold in Win- 
ver tune, +and cool Weather. 


Er 


Gritty, ſticky, or ſtony, is ſaid of Pears, 
whoſe Pulp is hard, or harſh near the Core, 
or all over. 

To Grub, as 40 grub op Webby the 
Roots, is a word known of Signihcati 

Gutter, Gutters are little Channels or 


' Dykes that ſerve for Drains or Water- 


Courſes, to carry oft the water in moilt 
mar{hy Grounds, and keep it dry. Some- 
times they are paved and made up with 
Stone. Fa 


H. 


HY? Standards, are Trecs whoſe Trunks 
are ſhortned in planting to a midling 
length, berween High Standards and Dwarfs 
or Low Standards, 

Ham, is laid of a Branch of a Tree 
very long, and bare of any other Branches, 
either by Nature, or by the Gard'ners igno- 
rance in cutting them off-, which Hams 
muſt be cut pretty cloſe off, to make them 
{hoot out new Sprouts. , 

Haſtings or Haſting, is ſpoken of Fruits, 
Sallets, Legumes, that ripen or come to = 


es | feftion betimes in the Year, as Haſtings, Pee, 


Beans, Artichokgs: ,, Cherries, &c. vSee For- 
ward. 

The head or top of a Tree, is known 
to all what it is. 

To Head a "Tree, is to cut off the Head 
or Top, leaving only the bare Stem with- 
out any 'Top Branches. 

To Heat, as to heat Beds or Paths with 
new Long Dung, in order to force on and 
advance Sallets and Fruits before the natu- 
ral time. 

Haugh : See Hough. 

Hedges, Belides common Hedges, there 
are Hedges made of Straw or Reeds to 
ſhelter render Plants againſt the cold Win- 
ters, call'd in French, Briſe-Rents. 

Pole Hedges, are Hedges: compoſed of pa- 
lifaded Trees ſpread and faſtned to Lattice 
frames and "Trellifſes: See Counter Efpaliers 
or Counter Wall-Trees. 

The Heel of a Branch is the groſſer and 
thicker bending part of a Branch that is cut 
off, which is Grafted into a ſtock when 
the other end is too ſmall and weak. 

The Heel or ſtool of an Artichoke lip, 
is that end that joins to the main Root. 

Herbalsſt or Herborift, is one that under- 
ſtands or fells Herbs and Plants. 

Hillecks are little Hills or round Panks 
railed about the feet of Trees or other Plants, 
as Vines, Hops, Artichokes, &c. as allo about 
ſuch plants as are carthed up to be white- 
ned. 

To Hilleck is to raiſe ſuch rounds Banks 
or Hillecks about ary plant as are above de- 


{cribed 
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ſcribed Hoary Dung : See Mould) Dung,and 


Hortolage : See Potagery. 
Hot Beds : See Beds. 
h or Haugh, is an inſtrument well 
known to Gard'ners, and moſt Country peo- 
ple, as likewiſe the ation of uling ir. 


L 


Olnarch, to Graff by approach : See 
in the Treatiſe of Grathng, - part F. 
To Incaſe, is to put curious tender, or 
Exotick Plants into Boxes or Caſes, for 
their more advantagious Culture and pre- 
ſervation. 
3 Imhoculate or Bud: See in the Trea- 
tiſe of Grafhng. 5. 
Increaſe, . ore is faid to be of 
great Increaſe, when they yield plenty of 
Fruit, or a "Ir any thing elſe, as 


grain, c. 
hyſetts, are all little animals whoſe bodies 


Mangon/m. 

To buerr or Replant, is to ſet Omuons, 
Tulips, or any Boulbous Roots into the 
Earth again, after they have been taken 
up all the dead of the Winter. 

K. 
A Kitchen or Olitory-Garden, 1s a Gar+ 
den chiefly made for Kjrchen or Oli- 
rory Plants. 

Kitchen or Olitory Plants are all Plants 
that are uſually Eaten, and uſed in the Xje- 
chen : See Olitory. 

Kernells are the Seeds of Apples, Pears, 
and Qyinces, which from them are called 
Kernel-Fruit in Contradiſtinction to fuch as 
come of ſtones, as Plums, Peaches, &c. call'd 
Stone Fruit. 

Kernel Beds : Sec Beds. 

To Knit, or ſet for Fruit, faid of Trees 
and Plants, or their Bloſſoms, when they 
begin to form their Frucz. 

The Knop of a Flower, is the head caſe or 
cup wherein a Flower is contained whilſt in 
Bud. 

Knotty ſaid of Trees that are rugged and 
full of knobs. 

Garden knots, are Flower-Plots, or Plats, 
and Beds of Flowers formed into curious 
intricate, fanciful, and delightful figures, 
to pleaſe the Eye, but fecn from ſome 
Eminent terret or room. 


L. 


| Bom Fruits or Legumes, are ſuch as ri- 
pen late in the year. 

To lay, or Couch, is to lay down and 
cover ſome part of the lower part of the 
ſuckers of ſome certain 


Kitchen plants. 
A Level, is an even piece of Ground, 
without any ſlope either riſing or fall- 


mg: 

A Level + is a (lope that riſes ot falls 
ſo gently and evenly, that it is hardly dif 
cernible from a or true level. Ir is 


called in French Micote, and when made fo 
in digging, a Taku. 

Light Earth: See Earth. 

Limbs, the main Branches of a Tree are call- 
ed its Limbs. : 

Loſan, and Loamy Earth : See Earth. 

Litter is ſuch Straw as is uſed to little 
Horſes with which has not yet been uſed, or 

Looſe Earth : See Earth. 

Litter Counter Walls. 


M. 


Mo are Peaches which are clo- 
thed with a Corten like Down. 
Mangoniſm, is an Art uſed by ſome by 
the infuſion of certain injuries or tinctures of 
ſeveral Colours, or taſtes, infuſed into the 
Roots or ſtetts of Plants, and chiefly 
Flowers or Fruits, the fame taſte or Colour. 
Which knowing Authour's condemn as 
vain. 
Fw. is that which remains of the Gy 
after they are prefled, ir is alſo uſed to fig- 
nihe, the Gritte, ſtony or Earthy _—Y 
a Pear or any Fruit that reliſts and diſob- 
liges both the Teeth and taſte in Eating, 
Markes or March Gard ners: See Gard- 


nerrs. 

Marl is a fort of Chalkie and faulty fob- 
ſtance uſed ro warm and amend lands that 
are cold and moilt. 

Man, 


(v) 
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Mats, and Mattraſſes are uſed to cover 
Plants with from the Cold. , © 

Melons, and Mukmelons , arc known 
Fruzts. 
Their main Brenches are called Vines, to 
break of the tops of which Vines, is called 
check: As RS ran er) 
to Melons, | 

Mitoe, = gently. riſing and falling 
Ground hardly to be diſcerned from a le- 
yel. 

Melli Earth : See Earth. 

Mildew, is a fort of Honey dew, that | 
falling upon Plants, blaſts, rots and ſpoils 
them. 


Milk Diet, is Milk diluted or mix'd- with 
witer and diſcreetly let down to the Roots 
of Orenge-Trees, or ather like tender Exo- 
ticks , | and for curious Plants, to refreſh 
and recover them when fick, by | 

out of the Veſſel by a rag lai 
partly in th Mik and part of it out. 

Mother Inſefts: See Inſefts. 

Mother Eranches : See Branches. 

Move, as to Move, {tir; turn up, and new 
dreſs or turn up the Earth in any Place. 

Alok. 

Mural-Trees, are Wall-Trees. 

Mucked, thoſe Fruits are faid to be Mur- 
hed that have a rich ſpicy or winy taſte, and 
leave a ſmack of perfume in the Mouth,and 
ſmell well 


planted, in order to de tranſplanted after- 
wards elſewhere. 


O. 


'$; Ef-Sersare young keraell/ Excreſcences 
breeding from the {ides of the lower 
part of Boulbous Roots, which are round 
without and concave within, which in time 


| grow to be Bulbs themſelves, and ferve for 


their propagation. In Garlick they are calle 
Cloves. 


Onions i5 a common term in French for all 
Boulbous. Roots. 

Odoriferous is ſaid of all fweet ſcented 
plants, Flowers, or Fruits, In Fruits this 
quality iz- termed by the French Mucked, or 
Perfumed. 

Orangiſt, is a Gard ner that cultivates 0- 
ranges, or any that underſtands arid 
delights in the Culture of them. 

Orangery is a place ſtocked with Orange 
Trees, whether within doors or withour; 

Orchards, or Hort-yards Ort-yards, are it 
cloſed pieces of Ground une chiefly with 
Standards Fruit-Trees, and more often fenced 


with Hedges, or Ditobes, and other fences 
than with Walls. 


P. 


Anach'r, is ſaid of a Tivip, Carnatien or 


Muſbrooms, are certain fungous or (| 
ny efe Lend, Sib eras 
prized in Sauces. 

Me, or Mouldy that is ſo Mould» 
that it begins to Hairy with Hoa- 
rineſs, is then hr to uſe to make Hor Beds 
for Muſhrooms : See Beds, Dung, Muſty, and 
Hoary. N 


TO Nail up 2 Wall-Tree, is to faſten 
wal its Branches and palilade and 
Trelliſe it as it ſhould be to keep it tight, 
and in due ſhape and hgure. 

The neck of a Thee. See foot. 

Neftarins called alſo Brugnons are ſmooth 
tkin'd Peaches that deave to their ſtones. 

To nip : See ty,pinch. 

——_ of eg ra are ſuch things 
as are forced ro a maturity upon Hor Bed;, 
a conſiderable while before their natural tumec 


ſuch like Flower when they are curiouſly 
{triped, and diver{ihed with ſeveral Colours 


| like a gaudy Plume of Feathers, which the 


word properly {gnihes. 

To Paliſade, is to bend, and 
couch Trees upon Trails or Trellifles, or a- 
gaimit Walls, whence Tree: are named Pa- 
liſaded Trees. 

Paradiſe Apples, are a fort of ſweet Apple, 
growing on ſmall Trees very fit ray 
purpoſes _ Grafhng. 

; ToG Paradiſe, is to Graf 
the ſtocks of ch Trees. =? 

Parallel Allies, are Allies of an-equal 
breadth through their whole length, and 
running along in lines equally diſtant all 
along trom the lines that compoſe rhe {:des 
of the Allies which anſwer them. 

Parterres, are Flower Gardens, or Flower 
plots in ſuch Ga: dens, 

Under Paſture, 15 Earth or mold taken up 
trom under the "Turf of good Meadow or 


of ripening. | 
Nurſery Gardens or Serunaries, are Gar- 
dens planted only with feediing or other 
ſtocks to Graft on, or young Tree: ready 
Graffed, in order to have thom ready to | 
tranſplant in other Gardens as occalion ſhall | 


require. | 


Nurſery Beds or Seminary Bed:, are Ped: | 
where young plants, or Herbs arc ſown or 


Paſtwe Ground, to carry into Gardens, to 
mend or recruit the Soil. 


Pavies, are Peaches that ſtick faſt to their 
Stones. 


Peaches, In a {tritt Sence in this Author, 
are ſuch only as looſen trom their Stones. 
Stone Peaches are Peaches growing on a 
Tree,ſprung trom a Stone without graft.ng. 
I's 
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To Peg down, is to fx down the Lay- 
ers of any Plants, to make them firm that 
they may take Root the berter. 

Perfumed or Muked, is that *which has a 
ſpicy taſt, mixed with a ſmack both of rhe 


_raſt and ſmell of Musk, or ſome ſuch like 


To Perch, is to incloſe Trees or Plants 
with fences made with poles or perches laid 
crols one another, to keep off Beaſts and 

s. 
ag, WP : See Ever-green. 
Pickets : See Spikes. 
To Pinch. See in the Treatiſe of Pru- 


| he Pith , is the ſappy part of the 


Wood of a Tree. | 


Plain or pure, is faid of a Flower that 
is but of one colour, without being pan- 
nach't or ſtriped : See Pure. 

To Plant or Set,is a Term uſed in Contra- 
diſtintion to ſowing. 

A Plane Merchant or Herboriſt, is a 
Term fufhciently known. 

A Plantation, is a picce of Ground ſtock- 
ed with plants of any fort, ur of many 
kinds. 

A Plot, as a Garde: Plot, is a piece of 
Ground modelled out ready for planting, 
according to the detign of the Plantation. | 

To Flump or hill, is faid of Fruits when 
they begin to grow bulky, and towards ri- 


To Pome or Apple, is faid of the Heads 
of Articbokes when they grow round, and | 
full ſhaped as an Apple. Ir is faid alſo of 
Lettuce, &c. 

Pemace, is the maſh which remains of 
preſſed Apples, after the Sider is made, uſed 
for producing of Seedling Stocks in Nuſer- 
Gardens. | 


To Pot, is to put or ſow any Secd or 
Plant that is tender or curious into a Pot, 


Pulp, is the inward Subſtance or fleſhy 
part of any Fruit, of which there are feve- 
ral ſorts, as Buttred and melting Pulp, is 
that which is melting and ſweet in the 
Mouth, like uter, fuch as i that of the 
Butter-pear, Pergamots, &c. 

Short Pulp, is that which breaks ſhort 
in cating, ſuch as is that of Pears, that are 
hrm without being nard, and that crackle 
between the 'T'ceth in cating. 

It is called tough harſh and hard in cer- 
tain Pear, that have nothing of fine or de. 
licate, as in Catilac's, Double-flowers, &c. 

It is called Mealy, when it cats dry and 
mealy, as in over ripe Dean-pears, Cadet-pearsy 
&c, 

It is called ,Doughy, when it is fattiſh 
and difagreeably ſotr like Dough, as in white 
Butter-pears, Lanſacs that grow in theſhade. 

It is called Tender, in certain Pears,that - 
though they be neither melting nor ſhort, 
yer are ter:der and excellent, without being 
ſoft, fatty, or otherwiſe diſtaſiful, as in un- 
known Chaineaus Vine Pears. 

Laſtly, forme Pears have ſower taſte, as 
the St. Germain Pears, and ſome {harp and 
biting as the Craſauns. 

A Punaiſe or Bug is a fort of a Thke that 
preys upon Plants, as the ſtinking Bugs of 
the ſame Name do Human Bodies. 

Pure. See Plain. 


Q. 


Vince Stocks, that are ſmooth, ſtrait, 
vigorous, and ht to graff upon, the 
Author calls Coignaſſiers, and thoſe that are 
rough, knotty and skrubbed and unhr, he 
calls Coigniers. But he believes them not 
Male and Female, ing to the 
Fancy. Of theſe the Portugal are beſt. 


R. 


for its better and fafer Cultivation. 


| 
Potagery, is a Term "gnifyio all forrs of 


Herbs or Kztchen-planes, that con» 
cerns them, conſidered in l 

Por-Herbs, are always in the Pot or 
Kitchen, 

Powdret, is the dryed Powder of Occi- 
dental Civet, otherwiſe called human Dung, 
uſed by ſome ro the Roots of Orange-Trees,- 
but condemned by the Author. SF 

To Prick, is to young 
where they grow Laps + and Nick in the 


Ake, a Gard'ners Rake whether of 
R Wood or Irons well enough known, 
and the ation of uſing it. | 

Rame and R: ey are terms uſed of 
Melens, when inſtead of a pleaſant , they 
have a ſtinking and filthy taſte contracted 
from the neighbourhood of ſome ſtinking 
Weeds,or being too near the Dung,the ſame 
happens to haſty Aſparagus from the Hoe Bed. 

To Range, is to place in good order, or 
plant even in a Line. 


Nurſery Beds, and prick them into other Beds 
at more diſtance. 

To Prop, is to prop up any Plants with 
Perches, ted Sticks, or Poles, fuch as 
Hops, Vines, Peas, French-Beans, &c. 

To Prune, and its ſeveral ways. See in 


Rank Earth : See Earth. 

Random Plants, are BY On 
ſmothered, and deprived too much of Light 
and Air, or with any weight, 

w white CurPd and crooked, and 
im,like ſuch we find under Stones or 


the 'T reatiſe of Pruning, 


when we take them up. See Eftieler. 
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LELE 


See Slope. 
: Roſes, or Arreſes fine, are gentle water: 


eſſe, is « Name for all Tellw Prach- 


el, 


Scions ; See Cions. 
A Scoop, to ſcoop out Water, and the uſe 
of it are things well known. 
Screens or Skreens, are inventions made of 
Straw or other Matter, to ſhelter Plants. 
Scutcheon, or Eſeutchem, a Term of 
See it explained in the Treatiſe 
of Grafhng parr. 

hegfn, © thing is i# to be in Seaſon 


. | while it continues ht to cat. 


Seedlings, are little young Plants, 
from Seeks or Kirnels, in order > Hom 
Stocks fit to graft on. "Thus we fay, an 
Apple Seedling, a Seedling Orange-Tree. 

Seed-Leaves : See Leaves. 

Seminaries are Nurſery Beds, or Gardens 
See Nurſery. : 

To Ser, is to plant with the Hand as 
diſtinguiſhe from ſowing. 

Wel Set, or Budded. See Budded. 

To Settle, is the Inking of the Earth, 
in order to grow firm, after digging or 
plowing, or otherwiſe tilling, or of a Hee 
Bed after its. great and firſt heat is paſt. 

To Sever, is to fever that end of any 
young Graff that is by Inarching, or 
a pqroach from the Stock on which it grew, 
when the other end of it has taken 
hold znd footing im the Stock, into whi 
it was graffed "Tis faid alſo of rocted. 
AS: when {lipr off, from their old 


To Shed, Fruit Trees are faid to ſhed 
| their Flowen or Bloſſoms, when blaſted 
or nipt by Winds or Froſts, they fall off 

it} . Frai 
To Sheer, is . the fame as to fpring or 


Rover, fuch Plants whoſe Roots are moſt | ſprout 


in uſe, are called often ſimply by that 
Name, as Carrors, Turneps, &c. 

Reb, as to rub of ſuperfluous Buds. See 
it in the Treatiſe of Pruning. 

Reſt, is the effect of Blaſting or Mil. 


S. 


HE Sale of the Earth fo called in Gar- 

wr Gn abr merges 0, 
renders its , ſuppoſed to be commu- 
nicated by the rays of the Sun 
with the nitrous parts off the Air and 
Dew. 

Sand, and Sandy Earth, See Earth. 

Sap, is the radical moiſture or Juice that 
nouniſhes a Plant. 

Saped, fer Sobbed, is any thing that is too 
much ſoaked in Water. 

Scar, is a galh which remains after the 
pruning of a Tree. 


our. 
Shoorr, are ſuch young Branches as ſhoot 


out every year. 
To Shrivel or Fold, is faid of Leaves 
Haſted, or dying Trees or Plants. 


Shrabs, are ſmall kind of Trees, of a 
midling fort between Trees and Herbs. 

Ships, are Suckers flipe off from any 
Trees or Plants, to fer again, to propagate 
them. 

To Smecrh, is to pare or cut even a lar 
Bough with a pruning Knife, after it is 
flawed off. _ ” 

Smur, is the ing or Smutti 
Com or other Rs tr hee em 
in ſome Years. 

Snivel called Moree, is a forr of rotting 
— about ſome Plants. 
kw id of all hot ſcented and taſted 
P 


Spikes are ſeparated Sticks, fixed on the 
ſides of Beds, or in Rows where Trees are 


to be planted, to guide the Eye to keep 
Line 


- | them in a direft 


Spindlez are thoſe talks in ſtocks or Tufts 


of 


La. a 


=. 
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The DICTIONARY. 


of Carnationsor Clove-gillilowers, that bear 
the Flowers. 

Spice, is the depth a Spade pierces into 
the —_— as one Spit deep, two Spit 


—_ are finall young Shoots. 

Sprouts, are young green Shoots. 

A Salk is faid of that part that bears a- 
ny Fruit immediately, and tacks it to, the 
Branch on which it grows. le is alſo che 
ſtem of any Plant or Herb that is not a 
hope = 

Standards are tall Bodied Trees, growin 
in open Ground. _ 

_ d. See C | 

otty. 

Stem, is the Body of a Tree, between 
the Foot and the Head. 

Stick, is ſaid properly of a ſtrait Stem, that 
runs up high and upright all the way with- 
out any Branches, till juſt at the top. * 

Sticky or Stringy, is ſaid of Roots, when 
not kindly or running to Seed. 

Seiff, is aid of fome Earth. See Earth. 

To ſtir, or ſtir up, is gently to move 
the Earth without diging ' or plowing it; 

though ſometimes it be uſed for any fort of 


Ti 
Tg Body of a Tree , 


which after due trimming — 
ks the Graff, or Cion of another Tree 
is Graffed, 

To top, is by pinching, breaking, cut- 
ting, or treading the Branches or main 
= of Tre or cter plant the fap is 

ked ot ft 
CE COD ETY 

Stool, the crooked botrom part of an 4r- 
cbobe {lip which it is faſtned to the main 
Root, is its ſtool. 

To firike Root, Any new planted Tree, 
- od. Las bh oo mm ern > 

it begins firſt ro take Root, or at 
leaſt take new Root, after its planting, 

To ſtrip, is to defpoil a Tree of its Leaves 
Fruit, bark, or Branches thar form not the 


Head. 

Striped is faid of Flowers diverhfied with 
ſtreakes of ſeveral Colours, as Tulips, Carne- 
tions, &c. 

To ſtring, as to Straw-berry plants 
is toclear them of their 4, ſtrings 
and runners. 

Strings: See ſticky 


A ſtone, is the Seed of any Fruit, which 
is encloſed in a woody [hell hard like a ſtone, 
which from thence is called ſtone Fruir, as 
Plums, Peaches, &c. 

A ſtone Peach, is « Peach growing upon 
a Tree fprung from a ſtone without Graf- 


ting. 
Srub, 


Stump, is the Trunk or ſtock of a Tree 
cut down very low, or a Branch cut very 
cloſe. 

To cut or Prune ſtump wiſe: See it in 
the Treatiſe of Graffing Pruning. 

* Surface and ſuperficies; is the outward or 
upper crult of the Earth. 

Surface Earth, is that Earth or mold 


7 is uppermoſt, and expoſed to the 


Suckers, are young Cions or {lips com- 
monly growing from the fides of the Roots, 
ot elſe of the main joints of any plant or 
Tree, fit to be {lipt off, and planted or 
Grafted. 

Sweet Herbs, are ſuch as the French call 


hne Herbs, as Roſemary, Marjerome, &c. 
p 


A Tendrel, is a young tender ſhoot of 
a Vine or other Fruze-Tree that is not 
yet hardned or growry Woody. 

A Terrafs, is an artificial bank or mount 

Earth, commonly 
fronting or facing of ſtone, and raiſed like 
a kind» of Bulwark for the ornament of a 
Garden. 


To thin, is to pick off Fruzr, pull up 
Herbs and Roots, or cut away Branches 
when they grow too thick, that the veſt 
may thrive the better. 

To Ticker, is to faſten Tickets or notes 
about Fruie-Trees containg their names and 
order to di iſh them. 

Tv Till, is to dig, delve, plow, and 0- 
therwiſke dreſs or prepare the Ground for 
planting or ſowing. 

Toiſe or Fathom is a meaſure of ſax foor 
{ce Fathom. 

A Cubical Taiſe is the 216 foot 
way of any thing meaſur'd by the Taye of 
Fathom. 


Ton is a fort of Warm or Maggot that 
gnaws Straw-berry Roots. 

A Trail is a Trellis, or Lattice frame 
———— of Wall and palifa- 

Trees. 
To Tranſplant, is to take up any thing 
out of the Bed or where it was ſown, 
when it is grown to a fit bigneſs, and to 
plant or ſet in another place where 'tis to 


remain, or to be improved to a greater per- 
tetion. 


To Tread, is uſed in more ſences than one, 
as to tread down Earth about Trees, &c. 
To make it fertle firmly, &c. or to tread, 
a5 the the tops of Carrees, ns Paſs 8. re 
mim adi 
rap eat > rs ne 


ter, Sc. 
| To Trench, is to dig the Ground up, and 
ro 


The DICTION ARY. 


to make Trenches, furrows and holes oy 


plant Trees, Artichokes, $c. in. 

Trenches, are Furrows with Holes 
for Trees, &r. 

To Trellis, is to pallifade, nail up and 
faſten 'Trees upon 
and on wooden Trails or 'Trelifles. 

A Truſs of Hay, is a Term well known 
To Truſs up, is to raiſe up a Branch of a 
Wall-Tree that hangs down, and tack it up 
faſt, that the Fruit may not break it, or 
dizhgure the Tree by Swagging it down 
with its weight. 

To Turn up or looſen the Earth ; See ſtir, 
and Till. 

A Turf, is either a Turf of Graſs with 
its Earth, or ſo much-Earth that hangs firm 
about the Root of a Tree, or Plant or Tuft 
of any Plant that grows in Tufts, when 
they are pulled up. 
= Ce Rees Boughs, as 
*rwere united in one round Body 
or Cluſter; ſo we ſay, a Tufted or Buſhy 
Tree, a Tuft of Strawberries, &c. 

Tyger-Babbs, are a fort of peſtilent inſeCts, 
infeſting Wall-Pear:, and Pear-Trees. 


V. 


Ein, as a Vein of Earth is faid Com- 
paratively of ſome parts of a Gar- 
den that pri better or worſe than other 
of it, whence we fay, here is a good, 
Pf there is « Bad Vein of Earth good 
Vegetables, are all forts of living Plants, 
Trees, gm Lacs 
Vegeratio, is the ſpringing 
of any Plants. 
Verdures, is a Term denoting all Plants 
whoſe green Leaves chiefly are in uſe. 
Vermine are all miſchtevous Creatures that 
RR 
I 
To Vindemiate, is to gather Grapes and 
make them into Wine. 
Vine-yard, is a piece of Tilled Ground 
planted with Vines, in order to make Wine. 
Vine Dreſſers, are thoſe Husbandmen 
that order and dreſs the Vines. 
Vines of Melons, are their main running 
Branches, fo called, becauſe they run along 
like Vine Branches, 


krred 


or growing 


Walls, or Pole-Hedges," 


Vinous, is ſaid of a Winy taſt and ſmell 
or flavour in Fruit. | 

To Unbind, is to take off the Bands of 
a Graft, when it is well bxed : See Rpled. 

To Uncaſe, is to take any Flant out of 
its Caſe. 

Under Paſture, 1s Mold taken from under 
the Twf of choice paſture Ground, to im- 
prove the Soil of Gardens with. 

Unhealthy, is faid of Melons of Cucum- 
bers, when they are troubled with a kind 
of Whireneſs that decays them. 

To Unper, is to take Plants out of Pots. 


= A 
VV of Straw. See VV/;ap and Straw. 
Walks. See-Alles. 

Carpet Walks. See Carper. \ 

Wall-Trees, are Trees nailed, couched, 
and* ſpread or diſplayed in a Decent and 
profitable Form againſt Walls. 

Waſps, are known inſects : See Cucurbits. 

Water Comſes, are drains to carry off Wa- 
ter. See Drains Dykes, Gutters. 

To Wean or Sever : Sec Sever, 

Weeds, are all noiſom Herbs that annoy 
the uſeful Plants in a Garden. 


To Weep or Bleed (aid of Vines, See Bleed. 


Windfalls, are Fruit which the Wind 
blows from the Trees. 

Red Winds. Sec Red. 

Winter-greens are ſuch Plants as are green 
all Winter. See Ever-greens. 

Wicks, See Wrap. 

Weed, is the ſubitantial part of a Tree, 
that is ſolid and not tender. 

Wood Branches. See Branches. 

To Whiten, is to uſe art by i 
Earthing, tying up, &c. to whiten P 
and ſweeten them to the taſk. 

To Womd, is fo to cut Trees in Pruning 
or otherwiſe as to hurt them, and fuch hurts 
are called Wounds. 

To Wrap, as to wrap up Plants, or ten- 
der Trees with ads or VVyſps of Straw, to 
keep them from the Froſt. 


A. 
Y Elow Peaches are call'd Roſſanes. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ls 


Lendon, are 


ing-knives, and other Inſtruments for Gard ning, made 
to - k DireQions of Mounſe. de la Quintinye when laſt in 


at Mrs. Gillyflowers a Toy-Shop, next to the Kings-Bench 
in Weſtminſter-Fall the Corner-Shop. 
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FRUITGARDENS 


AND 


Kitchen-Gardens. 


VOLL FARE L 


CHEATE 


How Neceſſary it is for a Gentleman, who defigns to have Fruit and Kitchen- 


Gardens, to be at leaſt reaſonably Inſtrutted in what relates to thoſe 
Kind of Gardens. 


HAT Part of Gardning, I begin to treat of here, certainly affords a 
Gentleman who underſtands and applics himſelf to ir, a great deal of Plea- 
ſure ; bur that very Gard'ning being manag'd by an unskilful lazy 
Gard ner, is liable ro many Inconveniencies, and Vexations. Theſe are 
Two Noted and undeniable Truths, ſince nothing in the World re- 
quires more Foreſight and Ativiry than thoſe kind of Fruit and Kitchen- 

Gardens. They are, as it were, in a perpetual Motion, which inclines them aiways ro A&t 

either for Good or Ill, according to the good or ill Condut of their Maſter ; and 6 

largely recompence the Ingenious, as they ſeverely puniſh the Unskilful. 

The Proot of my firſt Propoſition conſiſts in that certainly nothing affords more De- 
light, firſt, than to have a Garden well ſeated, of a reaſonable largenefs, and fine Figuce, 
and that perhaps of our own Contriving or Modelling, 

In the ſecond Place, to have that Garden atfall times not only Neat, for Walking, and 


to divert the Sight, bur likewiſe abounding in good Things to pleaſe the Pallate, as well as 
for the preſervation of Health. 


B Thirdly, 
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FRUITGARDENS 


AND 


Kitchen-Gardens. 


VOL L FARES 


CHAP. L 


How Neceſſary it is for a Gentleman, who defigns to have Fruit and Kitchen- 
Gardens, to be at leaſt reaſonably Inſtrutted in what relates to thoſe 
Kind of Gardens. 


HAT Part of Gar{ning, I begin to treat of here, certainly affords a 
Gentleman who underſtands and applics himſelf to ir, a great deal of Plea- 
ſure ; bur that very Gard "ning being manag'd by an unskilful lazy 
Gard ner, is liable ro many Inconveniencies, and Vexations. Theſe are 
Two Noted and undeniable Truths, ſince nothing in the World re- 
quires more Foreſight and Adtiviry than thoſe kind of Fruit and Kjtchen- 

Gardens. They are, as it were, in a perpetual Motion, which inclines them aiways ro A&t 

either for Good or 1Il, according to the good or ill Condudt of their Maſter ; and 6 

ly recompence the Ingenious, as they ſevere! iſh the Unskilful. 

Proof of my firſt Propoſition conſiſts "4 " vopcker nothing affords more De- 

light, firſt, than to have a Garden well ſeated, of a reaſonable largenefs, and fine Figuce, 

and that perhaps of our own Conrriving or Modelling. 

In the ſecond Place, to have that Garden atall times not only Neat, for Walking, and 
to divert the Sight, bur likewiſe abounding in good Things to pleaſe the Pallate, as well as 
for the preſervation of Health. 


B Thirdly, 


The Compleat Gard'ner. Vol. I. 


4 Yati0 ir anl- 


:& 


quam fruttu,at- 


Cr." 
Cicero, 


Honeftis mani- 
bires ommi a me- 


Thirdly, daily ro meet with ſome new "Thing or other to do in it, as to Sow, to Plon 
to Prune, to Paliſade, to ſee Plants grow, Legumes thrive, Trees Bloſſom, Fruit Kaitripgs 
then Thickning,” Coloaring; Ripening,” at laſt come to Gather them, Taſte them, Treat 
ones Friends with them, hear their Beauty, Goodneſs and Abundance commended ; all 
which Things together certainly form a very agreeable Idea, which affords a World of 
Variety. WW. 

Fo ppove my fecond Propoſition, I ſhould only need in few Words to Enumerate all 
the Diſoriers, wherewith our Gardning is Threatned, or rather Diſhonour'd when it wan's 
Culture ” a are too, well known, nothing being ſ©.common as to hear Complaints 
of that Ki = \ 

It follows-from thence, that there are both Pleaſures and Vexations in Gard*ning ; and 
ic is as certain, that the Pleaſures are reſerved for Skilful, Ative Gard'nery, and EXa- 
tions infalbly for thoſe that are either Lazy or Unskilful. , LT: 
is being granted, it muſt likewiſe be allowed, that thoſe are neithet to be excuſed 

itied, who' inſtead of improving the —_ expected from, their Gardens, are 
hcad-$0 the Miſery of ies cue « wet | of Money, with Loefs, Diſguſt and 
cauſe of Anger, &c. While others with 8 little Skill have avoided all thoſe Diſorders,' and 
enjoy all the Delights ; from whence it follows, that if an Ingenious Man deſigns to have 
a Garden, which is a thing fo ſuitable to that Qualification, he muſt abſolutely think of at- 
raining ſome Skill in Gard'ning, or elſe not meddle with it at all. | 

The grand Queſtion is to know, whether that Skill, which I think ſo neceflary, may 
be acquir'd with eaſe or difhculty, now to take a juſt Medium in this Caſe. 

As to the firſt, which is to know whether ir be cafe to acquire that Skil, I am perſuaded 
that many Gentlemen would be defirous to atrain it ;, for naturally every Body defires it. 
} am likewiſe perſuaded, that the number of ſuch would have been conliderable already, 
had there been ſufficient Inſtruftions for it. | | 

As to the Second Caſe, whether it be difficule to atrain a ſufficient Skill, it” is ro'be 
fear*d, that few of the Curious will be willing to undertake ir; being diſguſted by the Uncer- 
tainty of ſucceeding in it, after having Employ'd a great deal of Time and Labour a- 
bour it. 

The Honour of having had for ,fo *many Years the Direftion of the Fruit and. 
Kitchen Gardens of the Royal-Family, ſeems to give me ſome Authdrity to anſwer that 
grand Queſtion : So that, without ning to deceive any Body, and having a 
deſire to contribute to the SatisfaQtion of the Ingenious, 1 affirm that it is very to 
attain as much Knowledge as i reaſonably neceflary for the Curious, in order to avoid 
_—_ vex them, and to put them at the ſame time in a Condition to enjoy their 

Ir will be eafie for me to prove this Affertion, after having Explain'd my ſelf more par- 
ticularly upon what I think of all the Pleaſures that are inſeparable Companions of that 
part of Gard'ning, now in debate. 

The moſt Conſiderable of thoſe Pleaſures, is not only to be able to obtain what may 
be produced by Earth, that ſhall have been well ordered, and a Ground well improv'd 
with Trecs that perhaps ſhall have been Greffed, Planred| Prun'd, Cultivated, &c. by. out 
ſelves, though really the Ideas of fuch Injoyments are powerful Charms to Engage us to | 
the Study of them ; It conſiſts in a great many other Things, as well for thoſe that will 
aCt themſelves, as for thoſe that will only a& by their Advice and Orders. 

In the firſt Place, to know with certainty what is moſt proper to be done, in order to 
make each Part of the Garden produce ily and in abundance, what is deſired for every 
Month in the Year. The Judicious Gard ner, as I bave already obſery'd, never fails in 
this, of being reco of bis Labour, Cares and Skill, The Ground he Culltivates 


lus proveixet, himſelf, without doubt affords him more Profuſion, being in reality better Cultivated, 
fag, © 68 if it dreaded, as | may fay, the Misforrune of belonging to a Maſter, who only 


yr 
Plinius, 


I felix ager, 
»= te 


Villicum audit, 


non docet. 
Columella, 


knows by his Gard'zer how it muſt be uſed. It ſees, that to Engage that skilful Miſter 
it belongs to, to continue the Cultivating of ic himſelf, jt endeavours to produce more 
than it uſed to do. 

This Pleaſure of Gard'ning in the ſecond Place conſiſts in knowing how to avoid many 
great uſeleſs Expences, ro which we are often engaged by ill Councils. Is it not uſual in 
moſt Places to [ee People continually Imploy'd in doing, undoing, and doing again ? And 
moreover is it not comman to ſee a great deal of Time, and many Workmen Imploy'd 
about a thing that might have been done quicker, and by lefs Hands ? So that a great 
deal of Money is laid out, which often creates great Vexations, and ſometimes great In- 
conveniencies. 


It 
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It conſiſts in the Third Place, in knowing the Inconveniencies, that I ſhall explain in due 
place, of which ſome are Invincible, and others not : 'This knowledge ſerves to prepare us 
betinnes to receive the firſt patiently when they happen, and ſecurely to avoid the ſecond, 
without entering into a thouſand impertinent reaſons of an unskilful, careleſs Gard'ner, who 
endeavours to conceal his negligence, or incapacity, by imputing all the Diſorders, and Bar- 
renneſs of his Gatden to a wrong cauſe. | 

This Pleaſure conſiſts in the Fourth Place in being able to condemn juſtly on the one 
ide what is amif6 of ill done in a Garden, and on the other to commend what is well, and ac- 
cording to Rules. There is hardly any thing more natural in all Maſters who ſpeak of 
their Gardens, than to blame or commend ſomething in them, as if they really intended 
thereby to.diſcover what they are z and yet nothing is more dangerous for the ſervice of a 
Garden, nor more diſagreeable for ſuch a Maſter than to expoſe himſelf ro be laugh'd at, or 
corrected by his Geard*ner , which certainly happens when the Maſter is not capacitated to 
ſpeak like an Artiſt upon that SubjeCt. 

It conſiſts in the Fifth Place in being reputed capable of giving good advice, and will- 
ingly to thoſe who ſtand in need of it : What greater ſatisfaftion can a man receive,than to 
afliſt or undeceive a friend who was in an error, or at a loſs, and ready to give over his un- 
dertaking, putting him afterwards in a way of daily commending the good Fortune his 
Friend has procured him in his Work ? 

Laſtly, this Pleaſure chiefly conſiſts in being capable of judging by our ſelves, and for 
our ſelves, of the capacity of a Gardner, either to avoid the Inconveniency of ſometimes 
diſcharging a good one upon very trivial pitiful reaſons, and then taking an ill one in his 
room,or to reſolve wiſely to diſcard him who hasnot done his duty, and be able to chuſe ano- 
ther better qualify'd. 

Now if it be true, that there is ſo much facility in attaining ſo many real Pleaſures, 
which I am going to demonſtrate viſibly ; am I not in the right to conclude that. when 
any body undertakes a Garden, without endeavouring to get at leaſt a ſufficient i 
in Gard ning, he deſerves all the diſguſts, which are numerous, inſtead of deſerving all 
the delights, it may produce, the number of which is infinite, and that conſequently it is 
neceſſary to ſtudy the attaining of ſuch a degree of knowledge, as is abſolutely requiſite in 
thoſe Aﬀeairs ? | 

It may perhaps be objected at firſt, that hereby I propoſe an Intallible expedient to in- 
rroduce the _ pernicious thing in nature in all manner of affairs, that is, to introduce 
Scioliſts, or Smatterers : 'The ObjeRtions ſeems pretty ſtrong, but the two Anſwers I am 
going to make to it, in my opinion, are yet of much more force. 

firſt is, that when a Gentleman ſhall once have atrain'd a certain knowledge 

of ſome Principles capable of affording him a gocd Tin&ure of Gard'ning, it is moſt cer- 

tain, that he will not reſt with that bare knowledge of the firſt Elements, but will infgllibly 

have a paſſionate defire of knowing ſomething more of an Art , that he is ſo much de- 

lighted with. He will ſoon improve the knowledge he ſhall have acquir'd, and con tb 

ly will not remain long in that dangerous and ſo much fear'd ſtation, which is call'd Smat- 
Y 


..- Second _—_ o_ is _ material, is, that without doubr, that Smattering 
an Ingenious Perſon, it we ma it ſo, is much better, being grounded 

Principles, than the falſe Notion of knowledge of common Gard'ner: ; it Ee 
tain that you ſeldom find any thing among ſuch beyond a preſumptuous Pratling Ignorance, 
upheld rl ſome wretched Rote. Is it not a great happineſs to be able to attain a ſuf- 
hcient inght into thoſe matters, and to pur our ſelves above ſo many falſe reaſonings, we 
ſhould otherwiſe be lyable to, and fo avoid a great deal of vexation, to purchaſe abun- 
dance of Pleaſure ? ; 


CHAP. IL 


How eafie it is for a Gentleman to acquire at leaſt a ſufficient K nowledge in 
Point of Gard'ning, 


Ext to that firſt Foundation, which eſtabliſhes, that a Judicious Man ruſt apply 
himſelf to the artaining a ſufficient kill into Gard ning. 
[ propoſe this, That it he cannot afford ſo much time as to arrive to a full Perfeftion 
( which is not abſolutely neceſſary ) he may reſt aſſured that he may learn enough for his 
B 2 


purpoſe z 


> 
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purpoſe , that is, to be capable of — the moſt material Things that are to be done 
in his Garden, and to hinder the Gard'ner trom Impoſing daily upon him, provided he be 
:1 ſome meaſure inſtructed in the Five or Six following Articles. 

The Firſt relates ro the Quality of the Grownd, its neceſſary Depth, to the Tillage, 
Amendments and ordinary modelling of uſetul Gardens. 

The Second relaves to the Trees, to chuſe them well qualifed, either when they-are till 
in the Nurſeries, or taken from therice, to know at leaſt the Names of the Principal Kinds 
of Fruits of every Seaſon ; to be able to diſtirguiſh them, and what number of each the 
Compaſs of his Garde» may require; to underſtand how to prepare Trees both as to the 
Head and Reots, before they are put into the Ground again ; and afterwards to place them 
at a convenient diſtance, and expoſe them well ; to know, if not all, the Rules of Pruning , 
yetat leaſt all the Principal ones, cither as to Dwafs or WalTrees ; how to Pinch off ſome 
Branches, being over Vigorous; to Pallifade ſuch as require it, as alfo the Triming of fuch 
uſcleſs Buds and Sprigs as cauſe a Confulion z and laſtly to give every one of therg the 
Beauty which they are capable of. 

The Third Article relates ro Fruzr, to make it grow fine, gather it prudently, and 
eat it ſeaſonably. 

The” Fourth relates-to Graffs on all kind of Fruit-Trees, whether placed in Gardens, or 
ftill in the Nurſeries, both as to the Time, and Manner of applying them. 

In fine, the Fifth Article relates to the general Conduct of all K;zchen-Gardens, and 
eſpecially tro underſtand the Pleaſure and Profit they may yield in every Month of the 
Year, 

In my Opinion, the Number of theſe Articles is not Conhiderable ; and, I aflure the 
Curious, that they may be fully Inſtrufted therein, and in a little Time, by the ſhore 
Abridgment that follows. 


"LEEAT UL 
An Abridgment of the Maxims of Gard'ning. 


Fiſt ARTICLE. 8 
Of the Qualifications of the Earth or Soil. 


H F Earth of a Garden is known to be good, particularly for Fruit-Treez. 

Firſt, when all that the Ground produces of it ſelf, or by Culture, is Beautiful, 
Vigorous, Abundant and conſequently nothing Poor ; or ſmall, when it ſhould be ſtrong z 
or yellow, when it ſhould be green. 

Secondly, when in ſmelling toa handful of that Earth it cafts no ill Smell, 

Thirdly, when it is cafe to Till, and is not over ſtrong, 

Fourthly, When in the handling of it, it is mellow, without being too dry and light, 
like Turf-Earth, or like Grounds that are altogether ſandy. 

Fifthly, When it is not over-moiſt, like Marſhy Ground, or too hard like Loomy 
Ground, at the bottom of good Meadows, approaching near the Nature of ſtiff Clay. 

Laſtly, in Relation to the Colour, it muſt chiefly be of a Blackiſh Grey, 
there _ ſome that are Reddiſh which do very well ; I never ſaw any both very 
and 


yet 
hire 


Second AR TICLE. 
" Of the Depth of the Ground. 


Beneath the Surface, that appears good, you muſt have Three Foot of Earth like unto 
that which is above, which is a very material Maxim, of which you muſt be reaſonably 
well aflur'd, by ſounding the Ground at leaſt in five or (ix different Places. 

It is a great Error, to be atished with leſs Depth, eſpecially for Trees and long Roored- 
Plarts, Vi. Artichokgs, Beet Roots, Scorſonnera, Parſnips, &Cc. | 


Third 


— 
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Third ARTICLE. 
Of Tillages. 


The moſt frequent are commonly the beſt, at leaſt in relation to Trees, there muſt be 
Four Yearly ; viz. at the Spring, and Midſummer, at the end of Auguſt, and immediately 
before Winter ; and generally ſpeaking the Ground, muſt never be left unmanur'd and 
tull of Weeds, nor trampled or beaten by great Showers of Rain: Ie is very pleaſing to 
the Eye when newly Till'd. 


Your {mall Plants, as Srrawberries, Lettice, Succory, &c. require t9 be often Weeded, 
the better co pertorm their Duty, 


Fourth ARTICLE. 
Directions for Amendments. 


All forts of Rotten Dung of what Animals ſoever, Horſes, Mules, Oxen, Cows, &c. 
are excellent to amend the Grounds that arc uſed for Kitchen Garden Plants : Sheeps Dung 
has more Salt than all the ochers, fo that a ſmaller quantity of it muſt be uſed ; Ir is part- 
ly like that of Hens and Pigeons, but I would not adviſe any one to make uſe of it, by reaſon 
of a little fort of Fleas they abound with, which generally ſpoil the Planes. 

The Dung of Leaves throughly rotten, is hardly fit for any thing, but to be thrown 
over new ſown Beds, to hinder the Rains or Waterings from beating too much upon the 
Surface, and {v hinder the Seeds from riling, 

All the Legumes of the Kjtchew-Gerden require 2 great deal of Dung ; the Planes or 
Layers of Trees require none. | ; 

The only good place to put the Amendments in, is towards the Surface. 

"The worſt place for Dung in Trenches (or places that are Dug in order to plant Trees) 
is in the Bottom. 

As to thoſe Trenches, it cannot be faid they are good and well made, unleG they be 
near {ix Foot wide, and three in depth. 


Fifth ARTICLE. 


As fgr the common Diſpoſition of Fruit and Kitchen-Gartens, in my Opinion the beſt, 
and moſt convenient for a Gardner, is that which is made, as much as can be, in well re- 
gulated $; {© that if it be poſſible the Length may ſomewhat exceed the Breadth ; the 
Breadrh of the Walks muſt likewiſe be proportion'd, both to their Length and the whole 
Extent of the Garden. 

The narroweſt muſt not be leſs than ſix or ſeven Foot to Walk in, and the broadeſt, 
though never fo long, muſt not exceed three or four Fathorn at moſt ; and as for the large- 
neſs of the Squares, in my Opinion, it is a Fault to make any above Fifteen or Twenty 
Fathom on one fide, to a lictle more or little leſs on the other ; they will be pretty well of 
Ten or Twelve on one {ide, to Fourteen or Fifteen on the other, all which is to be re- 
gulated proportionably to the largeneſs of the Kitchen-Gardes. 

The common Paths for the Convenience of Service, are commonly of a Foot. 

No Kwchen Garden, though never {o agreeable in the Diſpoſition of ir, can ever ſucceed 
well, without a Convenience for Waterings, 


Sixth ARTICLE. 
As to this Article, which relates to the Knowledge of Fruis Trees that are to be planted, 


it ſuffices, and is material to know. 

That a Tree to be worth the Chuſmg, whilſt yet in the Nwyery, muſt have a clean and 
ſhining Bark, and the Sheors of the Year, Long and Vigorous. 

And if it be already out of the Ground, it muſt, beſides theſe Conditions, have fine, 
found Rover, and paſlably thick in proportion to the Stem ; I ſeldom! take any of thoſe Trees 
that have nothing beſides certain hairy or Capillar Roecs. 
| Theftreightelt Trees, having but one Stem, in my Opinion, are the fitteſt @ be choſen 
n order to Planting. | 


As 
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As to Peach and Apricock Trees, thoſe that have not been Graffed above a Year, provided the 
Shoor be fair, are b&tter than thoſe that have been Graffed 'Two or more ; and yet the P:ach 
Trees require more exatneſs in this than the Apricecks ; and you muſt never take a Peach 
Tree, unleſs it has fine, ſound and whele Eyes or Buds at the lower part of the Stem. The 
thickneſs of an Inch, or ſomewhat more in ſuch Stems, is what is particularly to be e- 
Rteem'd in Peath Trees. 

% Peaches Graffed upon Almond Trees thrive better in a dry light Ground, than in that which 
is Loamy and Moiſt. 

But the clean contrar7 is to be obſerv'd for thoſe that are Graffed upon Plum-Trees. In 
all other Dwarf Trees, the thickneſs muſt be between T'wo and Three Inches Circurmfe- 
rence about the Lower Part. 

Only excepting Apple Trees Graffed upon Paradice Stocks, for which the thicknefs of an 

is 

The Thickneſs of high Standard: is to conſiſt of Five or Six Inches on the Lower Parr, 
and the height of about Six or Seven Foor. 

The Graff of little Trees muſt be applied within two or three Fingers from the Ground. 

And when it cloſes again, it argues much Vigour in the Foor, as well as a great deal of 
Skill in the GarÞner, who has had the Ordering of it. 

All manner of Pears ſucceed in Dwarfs and Wall-Trees, and upon free Stocks, as well as 
upon .Sumce ; but it muſt be Noted, they muſt only be Greffed upon free Stocks in Light 
Grounds, as well as in thoſe that are but of an ordinary Goodneſs. 

Winter Bon Chreſtien Pears can hardly attain that Yellow, and Carnation Colour, which 
is to be deſired in them, either upon Dwarfs or Wall Trees being Graffed upon free Stocks, 
and therefore muſt be Graffed upon Duince. 

Your Virgoutef and Robines upon Free Stocks, ate hard to bear ; but yet there is a Re- 
medy for it; they always bear much ſooner upon Quince. 

* Your Bargemors and little Myſtar Pears, ſeldom ſucceed upon Dwarfs, eſpecially in moiſt 
Grounds. 

The Principal kinds of Fruits, either Pears, Apples, Peaches or Plums, are ſufficiently 

known ; but whereas the _ of a very well contriv'd Plantation is of great Conſe- 

Our new Curiofo will do well to conſult the Treatiſe I have written with a great 
heal of Exa&tneſs upon the Choice, and proportion of all forts of good Fruits to be plant- 
ed in any Gerden whatever, either Dwarfs, High Standards or Wall Trees; otherwiſe I dare af- 
firm, that he will be liable to commit abundance of Faults that will very much vex him. 
In the mean time he ought to know that as to Pears, the beſt for the Summer are the 
Little Muſcats, the Cuiſſes Madam ( or Lady-Thigh) the Shinleſs Pear, the Blenquettes or 
Fhite Pears : viz. the large, the ſmall and the long Stalk'd one ; the Robine, the Caſſolette, 
the Muk Bon Chreſtien, the Rouſſelette, and the Salviati, The Chief for Autumn are the 
Beurre, Burgamots, Vertelongues, Craſana, Bloſſom'd Muſcat, Lanſac and Loviſe Bonne. For the 
Winter, the Virgoule, Leſchaſſeris, Eſpine or Thorn Pear, Ambrette, St. Germain, Winter Bon 
Chreſtien, Colmar, Bugy, St. Auſtin, and ſome Dry Martins. 

As to Apples, the Chief are the Cafville: both Red and White ; Reinettes, both Grey and 
White ; all the Cawpendus or ſhort ſtalk'd Apples, and the Fenelers. 

As to Plums, the principal are the 7elow Haſty, the White and Purple Perdrigen, the 
Mirabelles, the ſeveral forts of Damack, the Rechecourbon, the Emperaſſe:, the Apricock, Plums, 
the Sr. Catherine, the Imperial, the Rojal, &c. 

As to Peaches, the moſt conſiderable are, the Early Peach, the Troy Peach, the Maudlins 
White and Red, the Reſſexme, the Minion, the Chevreuſe, the Bourdin, the Violets both 
Early and Late, the Perſiquer, the Adnirable, the Purple Peach, the Niver, the Smooth Telow 
Peaches, and the Latter Telew Peaches. 

- And as for the Pavies or Baſtard Peach, the Purple NeRarin, the White Pavie, the Cadillac, 
and the Rembouiller. 

As to Figs, thoſe that are White, both Inſide and Outſide ; viz. the Long and Round 
are beſt for this Country. | 

. As to Grapes, the Muſcat is chiefly to be eſteem'd, whether White, Red or Black ; 
Long Muſcat, being well plac'd, and in a good Ground, is admirable ; the Choſſalss ſuc- 
ceeds more conſtantly than any. 

As for Cherries, every Body knows that the Lateſt, and the Griote, and even Bigarros, 
are very geod Fruits upon Standards ; Early Cherries are of no Value unleſs upon Wall Trees. 


Seventh 
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| Seventh ARTICLE. 


- To prepare a Tree, both as to the Head and Roots, before the planting of ir, I am of 
Opinion, that all the Capillar Reorz muſt be taken away. 


Only preſerve a few thick Rees, eſpecially the Youngeſt, thar is the Newell, This is contrary 
Theſe are Commonly Reddiſh, and have a more lively Complexion than the old Ones : of hb 
they muſt be kepe ſhort in proportion to their Thickneſs. ' who 6 


The Longeſt in Dewfi muſt not exceed Eight or Nine Inches, and in high Stand: Stutwm f + 
ard: about a Foot ; you may allow them more Extent, in Mulberries and Cherry-Trees. Ge 
The weakeſt Roots, mult be- fatiched with one, two, three or four Inches at moſt, ac- a__—_ 
cording as they are more or leſs thick. Xanonl 
One Rank of Reeez is ſufficient, when placed as they ſhould be ; that is, when there are 
Four or Five Roots round about the Foor, eſpecially when they are partly like fo many 
Lines drawn from a Centre to the Circumference ; and even Two or Three being good, 
are better than Twenty mean ones; I have often planted Trees, with one ſingle Roor, 
which indeed was extraordinary good, and they ſucceeded well ; you may eafily ſee whar 
I mean by a Rank of Roots in the Treatiſe of Planzarions, where I have cauſed Plates to be 
Ingraven to that End. 


Eighth ARTICLLE 


In order to Plant well, you muſt chuſe dry Weather, to the End that the Earth being 
very dry, it may eaſily cling about the Rooes, and leave no vacuity z and particular Care 
mult be taken leſt it grow to the Conliſtence of Morter, which afterwards coming to hat- 
den, might hinder the ProduQtion, and the Shooting of the New Roots. 

The beſt Seaſon for Planting is from - the beginning of November until the End of 
Merch ; yet in dry Grounds it is very material to Plant at the very beginning of Nevember, 
but in moiſt Soils it is better to ſtay till the beginning of March. 

The Diſpoſition of Rooes requires, that the Extremity of the Loweſt ſhould not be a- 
bove « full Foot deep into the Ground, and the neareſt tothe Surface, muſt be covered 
with Eight or Nine Inches depth of Mould. In a dry Soil it will not be improper to make 
a lictle But or Hillock over thoſe Reorz, to hinder the Sun from ſpoiling of them, and when 
the Tree has taken Ret into the Ground, it muſt be Levell'd again. | 

After having Prun'd the Reoes of a Tree, you muſt cut the Stem of the Length ir is to re- 
main, before you Plant it, and never ſtay to cut it till afrer 'tis Planted. 

In-Dwefi, I regulate that height to be about Five or Six Inches in a dry Sil, and about 
Eight or Nige when Moiſt. 

And in bigh Standerds the proper beight is between Six and Seven Foot in all manner 
of Soils. 

In Planting, care muſt be taken ro turn the beſt Revs on that fide which has moſt 
Earth, and that none, as much ss is poſſible, may incline ſtreight downwards, but rather 
look towards the Horilon. 

Thoſe who after planting, ihake or trample on little Trees, do them a great deal of In- 
jury ; whereas on the contrary, it is abſolutely neceflary to trample and raiſe the Ground 
about the great ones, to ſecure them againſt the Imperuoſity of the Winds. 

The Head or Top of Efpatier: or Wall Trees mult lean towards the Wall, yer fo, that 
the Extremity of the Head muſt be at Three or Four Inches diſtance from ir, and rhe 
Wound muſt not appear. 

The diſtance berween them is to be regulated according to the Goodneſs of the Both, 
and particularly according to the height of the Wall; rhey muſt be nearer to one another 
againſt high Walls, and at more diſtance againſt low ones. 

In this particular Caſe of the common diſtance of Wall Trees, it is to be regulated from 
Five or Six Foot, to Teo, Eleven or Twelve. The Walls being Twelve Foor high or 
more, you muſt always let one Tye# ſhoot up to garniſh the Top, berween two that ſhall 
garniſh the Bottom 3 in whichcaſe the Trees be planted within Five or Sixx Foot of 
one another : But againſt Walls that are not above Six or Seven Foot high, the diſtance 
mult be about Nine Foo. 

The diſtance of Dwarfe mult be from berween Eight and Nine Foot to Twelve, or even 
8 little more, being Phone-Trees, or Kernel-Fruit upon Free Stocks. 

In bigh Standards from Four Fathum to Seven or Eight, for great Plantations. 

In good Soils the Trees mult be at a greater diſtance than in bad opes, becauſe there their 
Heads or Tops ſpread more. When 
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When "Trenches are newly made, the Earth will fink at leaſt Three or Four large Inches. 

This is a very neceſſary Obſervation, to make in order to the keeping the Earth abour 
them, higher than the Neighbouring Surface, and to avoid falling into the Inconveniency 
of having Trees ſunk roo-deep into the Ground. = 

For the Succeſs of Kernel Fruit, .it matters but lictle whether the Graff be above or un- 
der Ground. .*, - # | 

But as for Stohe Fray it is better not to be in the leaſt cover'd with Earth. Yet for the 
Beauty of both, {r-is ro be wiſh'd that ir may appear; bur the main point is to have the 
Rocrs well plac'd, fo that neither the great Heat, nor great Cold, nor the Iron of the Spade 
may prejudice them. | ; 

As for. the Underſtanding of the Expoſitions, that are moſt proper for the difterent kinds, 
is an account which will be beſt learned in a Treatiſe written on purpoſe upon that Sub- 
jc&t : Yer generally ſpeaking I may fay, that the beſt of all in our Climates is the Sourh, 
and the Worſt is the North ; the Eaft is almoſt as good as the Sourh, eſpecrally in hot Soils; 
and laſtly the Expoſition-of the Wt is not amiſs for Peaches, Plums, Pears, &c. but is ſtark 
nought for Muſcat, Chaſſe/as, and all manner of large Grapes. 


Ninth ARTICLE. 


To have a reaſonable Inſight into the Priming of Trees it is neceflary at leaſt to know the 
Time and Cauſe, and eſpecially, if. poſhble, the Manner. 

As to the Time, it is always good to Prune from the Beginning of the Fall until the 
New Leaves grow again, and no Tree muſt be Prun'd above once a Year. 

Keeping within theſe Bounds, it will not be improper to Prune Weak Trees ſooner, and 
thoſe that are Vigorous later. ( 

As for the Cauſe, there are two Reaſons for Priming ; the firſt to diſpoſe Trees to bear 
finer Fruit ; and the ſecond to render them at all Times more pleaſing to fight than they 
ſhould be, it they were not Prin'd. 

To artain the EffeCt of this ſecond Cordition, muſt be by the means of the Figure, 
that is given to every Tree. 

That Figure muſt differ according to the difference of the Ground Plars, and, does not 
Fxtend beyond Dwarft and Wall Trees ; for as for the gracralicy bigh Standards are not Prun'd 
often. 

The thick Branches only are capable of affording that Figure, which # abſolutely nece{ 
fary ro be well underſtood, and muſt be had conſtantly in the Mind. 

A Dwarf, in order to be of a beautiful Figure, muſt have a low Stem, be open in 
the middle, and of a round Circumference, equally garniſh'd on the Sides: Of theſe four 
Conditions the moſt material is that which preſcribes the opening of the middle, the great- 
eſt DefeCt conſiſting in a Confuſion of too much Wood in that very middle, which of all 
things muſt be avoided. 

The Perfection of a Wall Tree conliſts in having its ſtrength and Branches equally divided 
on the two Oppoſite Sides, in order to be equally furniſh'd throughout che whole Extenc 
of it, whatever part the Head begins at, whether it has a low Stem, in which caſe ir muſt 
begin within half a Foot from the Ground, or high, and then it begins from the Extre- 
mity of the Stem, which is commonly about Six or Seven Foor. 

The main thing in this depends on the DiltinQtion which is to be made among the 
Branches, and the good uſe that is to be made of them ; the Branches are either thick and 
ſtrong, or ſlender and weak ; every one of them furniſhing us with a Reaſon to take it away 
or preſerve it, to leave it long, or to prune it ſhort. 

Among both, ſome are good, and others ill, whether Thick or Slender. 

The good are thoſe that grow according to the Order of Nature, and thoſe have thick 
or large Eyes, pretty cloſe to one another. 

The ill ones on the contrary, are ſuch as grow againſt the Order of Nature, have flat 
Eyes, and at a great diſtance, for which Reaſon they are call'd Branches of Falſe Hood. 

To underſtand that Order of Nature, you muſt know in the firſt Place, that the 
Branche: (ſhould only ſhoot trom thoſe that were cut ſhorter at the laſt Pruning, and that 
all ſuch as ſhoot from other Parrs are Branches of Falſe Wood. 

Secondly, that according ro the Order of New Branches, if there be more than one, 
that which ſhoors from the Extremiry muſt be thicker and longer than that which grows 
immediately beneath ir ; and this thicker and longer than the third, and of all the reſt ;. 
and conſequently when any of them prove thick where they ſhould be ſlender, it is a Branch 
of. Falſe Wood. There are ſome tew Exceptions fet down in the Treatiſe of Pruning. 
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The good ſmall Brenches, both as to Stone and Kernel-Fruit, are the bearing Branches ; 
and the good Thick ones are for Wood ; but quite contrary as to Fig-Trees and Vines. 

As for the manner of Pruning it is generally look'd upon as much more difficult than 
really it s ; the Principles, which are pretty eafie, being once underſtood, there is no dif- 
ficulry m the Operation, and yet it is the Maſter- Piece of Gard ning. 

The Chief Maxims are, Firſt, That Young Trees are much more caſie to Prune than 
old Ones, eſpecially thoſe having been often Ill Prun'd, and\.not having the Figure they 
ſhould have : The beſt Gard"ners are very much pur to it, to correct thoſe old Defefts, 
I have given particular Rules for ſuch Inconveniencies. 

Secondly, That the ſtrong Branches muſt be cut ſhort, and commonly reduc'd to the 
length of Five, Six or Seven Inches; yet there are certain Caſes in which they muſt be 
kept longer ; but thoſe are not common : I ſpecihe them in my great Treatiſe. : 

Thirdly, That among the others, there are ſome that may be kept ſhorter, and others 

; that is, even to Eight, Nine and Ten Inches; nay, and to a Foot, a Foot and a 
halt, and perhaps more, eſpecially in Peaob, Plum, and Cherry Wall Trees, which muſt be re- 
gulated accorded to their Strength and Thickneſs, to be capable of Nouriſhing and Bear- 
ing, without breaking ſuch Fruies as they ſhall be Burthen'd with. 

Upon Vigorous well Proportion'd Trees, there can hardly be too many of thoſe we call 
Branches for Fruit, provided they cauſe no Confuſion : Bur as for the Thick ones, which 
we call Branches for Wood, for the Generality in all forts of Trees only one muſt be preſerv'd, 
of all thoſe that have been produc'd by every Branch, having been Prun'd the preceding 


Year. 

Unleſs the Trees, being very Vigorous, the Extremities of the new Branches chance to 
be very diſtant the one the other, and looking towards different oppolite Parts, be- 
ing bare on the ſides z which of neceſfity will require, being fill'd up for the perfeRting of 
the Figure ; in which Caſe we may leave Two, nay Three, provided they be all of 
different Lengrhs, and never form a forked Figure. 

The Fruit bearing Brenches, periſh after having perform'd their Duty with this DiſtinRi- 
on, that in Stone-Fruze they die at the End of one Year, or 'T'wo, or Three at moſt. 

And in Kernel-Fruit, not till after having ſerved Four or Five Years. 

Therefore foreſight is of great Uſe, to think betimes of, providing new Branches to fill 
up the Room of ſuch as we know are to die, in order to avoid growing too bare and barren. 

Thoſe kind of Fruit Branches are good, whatever part of the Tree they ſhoot from, ci- 
ther Inwards or Outwards. 

But a Thick one is always Ill, when it ſhoots Inwards in a Dwef, unleſs it be to cloſe 
ſuth as open too much, as it commonly happens in Butter Pear Trees. 

So that the Beauty of the Trees, and the Beauty and Abundance of the Fruiz, depend 
chiefly upon good Pruning, the good Management of certain Branches that are at once Thick 
and Good, and the taking quite away of ſuch as are both Thick and Bad. 

And whereas it happens ſometimes, that a Brench having been left long the foregoing 
Year in order to bear Fruit, receiving rhore Nouriſhment than naturally it ought to have, 
[ thick, and ſhoots other thick ones. One of the material Points of Pruning con- 
Gt not only in ufing this Brench like other Branches for Wood, bur eſpecially in not leaving 
upon it any thick one grown on the Extremity of it, unleſs it be with a deſign to let the 
Tree ſhoot upwards, in order to make it a Standard. 

This good CondudCt teaches for the Generality to lower Trees, I mean, that it is better 
in Pruning, Wholly to take away the higheſt Braxches that are thick, preſerving only the 
loweſt, than to do the contrary; Provided always, that the higheſt prove not better plac'd 
than the lower, to contribute towards the Beauty of the Tree, which is not uſual ; for in 
ſuch a Caſe, the loweſt muſt be raken away, and the higheſt preſerv'd : The firſt deſign 
in this is, to have fine Trees, it being moſt certain that the Abundance of fine Fruie never 
fails attending ſuch a Diſpolition of a fine Figure, ſince none of the ſmall Branches for Fruit, 
are removed, bur on the contrary are thereby multiplied, and afterwards freed from what- 
ever might obſtruct them. 

The lowring of them, contraQts' into the Brench ſeated on the Extremity of thax 
Which has been cut down, all the Sap that would have gone into the Superior, or Su- 
periors, that have been taken away ; whereby the preſerv'd Branch grows much ſtronger, 
and conſequenitly capable of greater ProduCtion than it ſhould have been. 

And whereas ſometimes, contrary to the Order of Nature, weak Branches ſhoot from the 
Extremity of the thick one, that had been ſhortned at the preceding Pruning ; this Con- 
dudt reaches us to preſerve thoſe weak Branches, and to perform the Pruming upon that a- 
mong the thick ones, which being underneath that, or thoſe weak ones, appears moſt 
proper for the pertcCting of the Beauty of the Figure. 
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Befides the Pruning we have now mention'd, we ſometimes perform another Operation 
which we call Pinching or Breaking ; which is commonly of more uſe for Peach Trees than 
any others, . unleſs it be upon all forts of Graff: pertorm'd upon thick V igorous Trees already 
placed in the Garden : "The Effet of this Pinching is to hinder the Branches from growing 
too thick, and conſequently uſeleſs for Fruit, as alſo from growing too long, to hinder a 
Tree from ſhooting upwards too ſoon, or from being broken by high Winds. 

The Effet of it, is likewiſe to produce many Branches inſtead of one, -_, which ſome 
(mall ones will be of uſe for Fruit, and ſome thick ones for Wood: The uſe of jr, or rather 
the time of uſing it, is about May and Fune, and muſt be perform'd by breaking with the 
Nail that Branch, which being about half a Foot, or ſdmewhat more in length, begins to 
appear too thick., 

In Order to Pinch or break to the purpoſe, the thick Branch muſt be reduc'd to Threg 
or Four Kyes or Buds; and when the Brench ſo Pinch'd proves obſtinate in ſhooting thick a- 
gain, the ſame Operation of Pinching muſt be perform'd again, but a Weak Branch mult 
never be Pinch'd. 

[ willneicther mention here the Pruning of Old Trees, nor of Vines, or Fig-Trees, which I 
refer to the particular Treatiſes I have written upon each of them. 


Tenth ARTICLE. 


'Tis commonly towatds the middle of May that Eſpaliers or Wall Trees begin to require 
being Palliſado'd or Bent. 
The Beauty of Pall/ading or bending, conſiſts in diſpoling with Order to the Right and 
Left thoſe Branches that may grow on each fide, to avoid Confuſion, Barrenneſs and 
another 


' But whereas the Defeft of Barrenneſs is the greateſt of all, no ſcruple muſt be made of 


Croſſing, when Barrennefs cannot otherwiſe be avoided. 

Care muſt be taken to Palliſade or tack as often as the Branches appear long enough to 
be tack'd,  whigh otherwiſe would be in danger of breaking. 

Above all things it is very neceſlary to preſerve all the fine Brenches Peach-Trees ſhoot in 
the Summer, unleſs they prove ſo numerous as to cauſe a Confuſion, which happens but 
ſeldom in a well order'd Tree. 

But bowevey when neceſſity requires it, a great deal of Diſcretion muſt be uſed, in tear- 
ing or cutting cloſe ſome of the moſt Unruly, to hinder thoſe that are hid from ſtretching 
too much, and growing bad : Ir is likewiſe proper to take away the Branches of falſe Wood, 
that grow ſometimes in the Front of Pear all Trees, as well as thoſe that grow in the middle 
of Dwarfi, which we call Triming of Buds or ulcleſs Branches. 


WO Eleventh ARTICLE. 


It is likewiſe very material for the Maſter, as well as for the Gardner, to know bow 
to gather all manner of Fraits well, of whatever Seaſon they are ; and to lay up, and or- 
der, in the Store-houſe, ſuch as do not ripen upon the Trees, to preſerve both the 
one and the other 1a their Natural Beauty, and cat them in due Seaſon, without allowing 
them time to ſpoil. 4 

This may have been learn'd in the particular Treatiſe written upon that SubjeR. 


As to the Twelfth ARTICLE. 
Which relates to Grafls and Nurſeries. 


The moſt common and beſt Method of Graffing, is either cleftwiſe, or Scutcheonwile : 
The firſt in February or March upon Trees from the Thickneſs of an Inch Diameter to Ten 
and hn phrema i one and even more : This way of Graffing is good for all 
manner t Trees, Peach Mulberry, Fi . 
4 _— excepting only » Almond, J, Fig-Trees, &c. upon which 
As to the Scutcheon Graff for Stone and Kernel-Fruit, if it be at the Time of ſhooting, 
it muſt be perform'd about Midſummer ; if at the cloſure of the Eye, and upon Plum, Pear 
= _—_— about the _ ob, Aug uſt Hh and upon Peach and Almend Trees, towards 

September ; that i 
beaches Delewaf das, > on the one and the other it muſt only be done a- 


Every 
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Every Body knows, that the manner of Graffing Cheſnut Trees is Flutewiſe and towards 
the End of April or the Beginning of May, when the Bark begins to looſen with Eaſe : "The 
Fig Trees may be Graffed at the fame time, and in the ſame manner, or elſe plain Scutche« 
enm1/e. 

od are Graffed likewiſe upon old Food, which muſt be covered with Earth, and in the 
Months of March or April. 

Pears ſucceed equally well upon HWildrngs and Luince-Stocks. 

Peaches upon Plums and Almonds. 

Apples upon an Apple Wilding to make great Trees, and upon Paradiſe for Dwarfs. 

Plums and Apricochs upon the Suckers or New Shoots of Plum Trees, of which the beſt are 
thoſe of Sr. Fulien, and black Deamark, 

They ſucceed ſometimes upon Aimond Trees, and ſometimes alſo Pears and Plums 
are Graffed) mutually upon each other, but commonly without ſucceſs. 


There Remains the laſt ARTICLE. 


Which relates in the firſt place to the Profit of Kitchen-Gardens, and in the 
ſecond to the Work of every Seaſon. 


S tothe Profit it is ſufficient to know, that the Kirchen-Garden muſt afford its owner 
A ſome Thing in every Month of the Year : Inſomuch, that he may never be ne« 
ceſfirared ta ſend for out of his Garden, what skilful Gard ners expoſe to Sale in Publick 
Places. 

For Example, in November, December, January, February, March and April, beſides what 
has been preſerv'd in the Store-houſe, viz. Kernel-Fruit, Roots of all kinds, Cardoons, Arti 
coker, Colliflowers, and Pumpions. The Kitchen Garden muſt afford Potherbs, that is, Sorrel, 
Beets, Winter Cabbage, Leeks, Chibols, Parſly, Muſhrums, Sallads, eſpecially Winter-Succory, 
Selery, Macedonian Parſly or Smallage, with the Furnitures of Charvel, Burnet, Alleluys or 
Wood Sorrel, Balm, Tarragon, Paſſepierre, &Cc. 

Inaſe there be hot Beds, during the great Colds you may expe Novelries, viz. Green 
Aſparagus, Small Lettuce, Charvil, Baſil, Creſſes, Hertshorn, and even Sorrel, &c. at alltimes ; 
to which may be added, Raddiſhes in February and March, and Purcelamn in April, &c. 

In May and Fune you may eaſily have abundance of Pot-berbs, and new Sallads of all 
Kinds, wiz. Purcelain, Lettuce to bind, abundance of Artichokes, Peaſe, Beans, Comcumbers, 
Raddiſhes, Aſparagus, Gooſtberries. Currans commonly begin in Zune, with Strawberries and 
Ratberries for the remainder of the Month, and Muſkrums always. 

In Fu/y and Auguſt an equal abundance with the preceding Months. And beſides that, 
French Beans, new Apple-Cabbage, and eſpecially Melons, Pears, Plums, Peaches and Figs. 


In September you begin to have, belides the other, Muſcats, Chaſſelas, and other Grapes of 
all kinds, as alſo ſecond Figs. 

In Oftober the ſame "Things, perhaps excepting the Melons ; of which the Seaſon gene- 
rally paſſes when the Nights grow cool, and rainy Weather comes in : But in recompence 
the Autmn produces a world of good Pears and Cardoons, Selery and Spinage, &c. comes 
in Seaſon. : 

As for the Method of making all theſe Things grow, together with the Works of e- 
very Month, 1s what a Gard'ner muſt of Neteffity Underſtand and Praftice ; and when 
the Maſter ſhall be fo curious as cither to defire to Underſtand it himſelf, to corre&t the 
Gard 'ner when he fails, or to enjoy the Pleaſure of ſeeing the Order and Succeffion of the 
Productions. He may afford himſelf that divertiſement, in reading the Book in which this 
Marter is throughly treated of, beſides he may fully inform bimſelt of all the Reſt of Gar- 
__ _ all the particular Treatiſes, that are written upan every individual Part 
thereof, 
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CHAP. IV. 
' How to make Choice of a good Gard'ner. 


T is not ſufficient, as we.have already ſaid, for our Virtuoſo to have acquired the Un- 
| derſtanding of what we have mention'd, he muſt moreover be Capacitated to judge by 
himſelf, without any other help of the Skill, or Ignorance of all ſorts of Gard ters, in order, 
if poſſible, never to be deceir'd in his Choice ; but yer the Truth is, that the number of 
the good Qualifications, eſſential to that Employment, is ſo conſiderable, that whenever I 
refle& on them all, I almoſt Deſpair of ever meeting with an Accompliſh'd one. 

And yet without rendring the thing almoſt Impotſible, and without minding a 
that comes into my mind, that I can fay nothing here but what every Body knows as well 
as my ſelf, I am reſolv'd to treat of this Buſineſs at large, being perſwaded that it is one 
of the moit Eſſential of all thoſe-that belong ro Gard ning, and indeed 'the very Soul of 
Gardens ; for ſince a perpetual Culture is the only way to render a Garden Delightful, ic is 
impoſſible ever to expeRt it ſo, unleſs it be in the hands of a Skilful Laborious Gard'ner. 

Therefore barely relating my Method on fuch Occaſions, I ihall only fay, that to at 
Prudently in the Choice of a Gardner, it is fit to mind firſt the exterior Part of his Perſon, 
and ſecondly, the good interior Qualifications that are abſolutely requir'd in him. | 

By the firſt, I mean his Age, Health, Shape and Motion z and by the ſecond, Pro- 
= in his Manners, Honeſty in his common Dealings, and chiefly Capacity in his Prc« 
efhon. 

| ſhall begin with the good Qualifications of the Outſide, of which the Eyes are the 
only and firſt Judges ; for often at firſt Gght we find our ſelves all of a ſudden inclined 
a y a good Liking and Eſteem, or Scorn and Averſion for the Gard'ner that offers 
bimlelf. 

As for the firſt Conſideration, which is about Age, Health, Shape and Motion, I am 
for a Gard ner that is neither too Old nor too Young ; both Extreams being equally dange- 
rous. Too much Youth is to be ſuſpected of Ignorance and Wildneſs, and too much 
Age, unleſs ſupported by ſome Children of a reaſonable Age and ſome Capacity, is Sub» 
je&t to Lazineſs or Infirmity. Therefore, in my Opinion, the beſt Age is from Twenty- 
hve to Fifty and Fifty-five, carefully obſerving, whether the Face denotes any viſible Ap- 
pearance of Heakh, without any evaporated Brain, or fooliſh Preſumption ; likewiſe care- 
fully chuſing a Shape and Motion denoting a Sturdy, Vigorous, Nimble Man, not affe&t- 
ing to be drefs'd or adorr'd above the common Station of a Gard'ner ; all which Obſerva» 
tions ought to be believ*d, and I afhrm to be very material, 

Being fatisfy'd with the Exterior part, the Eſſential Proofs of his Merit muſt be exa- 
min'd, to which End a little Converfation will be requir'd with the ſaid Gard'ner. 


Faſt, To know the Place whence he comes, the Times he has lived there, and the 


Reaſon of his leaving it. 


Secondly, Where he has learn'd his Trade, what part of Gard ning he is moſt vers'd in, 
whether of Fruit or Kitcher-Gardens, or of Flowers or Orange-Gardens. Theſe being the two 
difterent Claſſis of Gard nmg, that appear at preſent beſt eſtabliſh'd. 

Thirdly, whether he is Married and has Children, and whether his Wife and Children 
work in the Garden. 

And laſtly, whether he can Write and Draw ; thoſe being, in my Opinion, all proper 
Queſtions for a Man of Sence to make on ſuch Occaſions. 

The Gardner's Anſwer to the Firſt, may give us great Light to Judge of his Deſert or 
Imperfe&tions, becauſe that if he names ſeveral Credible Houſes where he has liv'd in 
a few Years Compaſs, without being able to give good Reaſons for his leaving them, it 
will give cauſe to ſuſpe& cither his Ignorance or Debauchneſs. 

lt on the contrary, he give warrantable Reaſons for his ſo doing, it may be an In- 
ducement to reſolve upon the taking of him, after having firſt made the uſual Enqui- 
ries in ſuch Caſes, and receiv'd a good Account of his Condu&t, from ſuch as are capable 
of giving it, and of whom it is to be expected, provided Malice and Revenge have no 
part in it. 

1 mean, after having been ioform'd, firſt, of his Prudence and Honeſty in his way of 
Living, of his not being infatiably greedy after Gain, of his giving his Maſter a good 
account of all the ProduCtions of his Garden, without imbezling any part of it, upon any 
account whateyer ; of his being always the firſt and laſt at his Work ; of his being neat 


and 
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and curious in what he does ; of his Trees . being always well prun'd and cleans'd, his Wal- Rane ef1 am 
Trees well order'd, and of his delighting in his Gardens above all other things, eſpecially up- Dont UA 
on holy days ; fo that inſtead of debauching and carouling at ſuch times, as it is moſt com- far & jurs þ 
mon for moſt Gard'ners ro do, he may be ſeen walking in his Gardens with his Servants, ma- Vas in 
king thetn obſerve what is well, and what is ill in every Place, determining what is to be 

done upon every work-day of the Week, even raking away harmful InſeCts, and tacking p:2:-u, ne9ue 
ſome Branches that might be broken and ſpoil'd by the Winds, it it were pur off to the nex: S—_ neque 
day ; gathering fine Fruies that might be in danger of being (poil'd in falling ; raking up the nenniend > i 
beſt of what is fallen ; Trimming the Buds or uſcleſs Branches that oftend the ſight, and ſpoil 4s «ccupetur, fit 
the Tree, which had not been taken notice off before. DEEDS 

Thoſe little Cares challenge as much eſteem and kindneſs towards a Gard'ner, as any qua ſcive ſop 
other Teſtimony he can render; it ſhews his being well Intention'd, that he has fome '7: on 
Qualifications, that are but ſeldom acquir'd, unleſs they be Natural, viz. Aﬀetion, ſe ſapere quam 
Curioſity, Neatneſs and a docible Spirit ; and indeed a Garden is generally in a very $9 __ 
good Caſe, under the management of ſuch a Man. Ir generally is the firſt in producing ſam, atque A«- 
Novelties, - it is clean and free from Weeds, the Walks are neat and well level'd, and the | ——_—__ 
whole commonly furniſh'd with all that can be expected in every Seaſon of the year; hap- Yirg. Georg. 4 
py are thoſe who can meet with ſuch, and have no cauſe to complain, as ſo many other 
Gentlemen daily do, of rheir ill Fortune upon that Subject. 

"The ſcarcity of good Workmen of that kind is not to be wonder'd at, while the num- 
ber of Ingenious Men of moſt kinds is pretty conſiderable ; the ſource of the Ignorance of 
moſt Gard'ners proceeding from their knowing nothing for the:moſt parr, but what they 
have ſeen praftis'd, by thoſe under whom they firſt began to work. 

Thoſe kind of Maſters had never learn'd elſewhere, nor imagin'd of themſelves the rea- 
ſon of every part of their Work; ſo that not knowing it, and continuing to work for the 
moſt part by chance, or rather by rote, they have been no more capable of teaching it, 
than their Prentices of enquiring it; fo that perhaps excepting ſome Skill in graffing and 
couching the Branches of Wall-Trees, in Tiling, the Ground, ordering of a Bed, {owing 
and watering ſome Seeds, clipping of Box and Paliſados, which are all very cafie to do 
and learn, and may be learn'd by Boys ſeeing others do itz I ſay, excepring ſuch kind of 
Works which are none of the moſt material, it may be affirm'd that they hardly know any 
thing, eſpecially as to the main part of Gerd'ning, which is the Condutt of all forts of Trees, 
the beauty and ſingular goodneſs of every Fruit, their Maturity well underſtood, and an 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion of the Novelties of every Month in the Year, &c. 

Indeed they have attain'd the boldneſs and dexterity of uſing the Saw and Pruning-hnife, The Vine of an 
but never had any Rules or Principles to do it Judiciouſly ; they venture to cur at random, wnKiltul Fine- 
what they think good ; and fo a Tree, if I may uſe the Expreſſion, not being able to oppeſe Sn gn — 
its Enemies, is mangled and maim'd, diſcovering 'its Grievances, by falling into decay, by nm Gao 
its ill favour'd Figure, and eſpecially by the ſmall quantity of ill Frie it produces. may = m7 

This is in reality the common Prenticeſhip of Gard'ners, or rather the Epidemical Diſeaſe yond abundance 
of all Gardens; I am not ignorant that there are ſome well meaning Gard'ners, who with- ©5205 m- 


ſtead of the 
out doubt would grow skiltul, were they well Inſtrufted ; thoſe deſerve Pity and Aff quaneey of Hui 
ſhould have 


ſtance, and therefore I never fail to affiſt them in all I can. born, had they 
I am alſo ſenſible that there arc ſome, who either of themſelves, or having been brought been well 

up under a good Maſter, have both Worth and Capacity, and afterwards are careful of hyn'& Xewph. 

making good Prentices ; therefore it is good to have fone brought up by ſuch hands, and Maſter makes 


approv'd by their Maſters. good DifSples, 
However, though theſe Precautions might ſeem ſufficient, 1 am ſtill of Opinioff, that find good Ser- 


before we ingage any farther, eſpecialiy, only wanting a Gard'ner for an ordinary Garden, _ 
it will not be amiſs to find out ſome occaſion to make the Gard*ner you have ſome Inclina- unntuiſey Ma- ! 
tion to chooſe, ſet his hands to ſome laborious piece of Work, to ſee how he goes about ter. Xenphon- 
it ; as to Till ſome ſpot of Ground, to carry ſome Watering-Pors, &c. by which Tryals 
it will be calc to judge whether he has thoſe neceflary Qualifications of Body ; whether 
he aCts naturally, or | Sa himſelf ; if he be handy and laborious, or clumley and effemi- 
nate : A man that is ſoon out of breath, does more than his ſtrength can permit, and 
conſequently cannot make a good Workman, 1 mean, a laſting one ; ſuch a man is nor 
ht for our turn, unleſs we barely want one to order and manage, which is not uſual, uns 
leſs in great Gardens, where ſuch a one is abſolutely neceflary. 

Suppoling we are hitherto ſatisfy'd with the Anſwers and Work of the Gardner, who offers 


kimſclt, there are ſtill other very material Qualifications to be wiſb'd for, as we have a& 
ready mention'd, 


Firſt, 


. 
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Diftruſt thoſe 
Gard"ners who 
boaſt know- 
what 
Xenophon. 


Firſt, That he may be able to write a Letter, for though writing be not abſolutely ne- 
ceſlary in a Gardner, yet it muſt be granted that it is a very conliderable advantage, to 
the end that being abſent from his Maſter, he may be able to receive his Orders himſelf, 
give him an account of his Garden, keep a Re iſter of all he does in it, &c. 

Secondly, If marry'd, it is fit that his Wite, beſides the Care of her Family, may love 
and be capable of working about her Husband's Trade ; it is an ineſtimable Treaſure tor the 
PerfeCtion of Gard ning, as well as for the good Fortune of the Gard ner: Such a Wite 
cleanſes, ſcrapes and weeds, while the Maſter and his Men labour about harder, more in 
haſte, and more material Works ; and when her Husband is abſent or ſick, ſhe calls up- 
on every body to do their duty ; ſhe gathers the Legumes and Fruit, of which often a con- 
ſiderable part periſhes for want of being gather'd in due time: In fine, ſhe is to prevent a 
great many diſorders, which we obſerve, where a Gardner's Wite does not love to work 
in the Garden. I am of Opinion that it will be proper to ſee her, to judge whether ſuch 
important helps may be expeCted from her, and fee whether ſhe be cleanly, and has nothing 
diſguſting in her. To this I might add, that in many Countrey Houſes the Gard ner 1s 
made Houſe-keeper, when his Wife is ingenious and cleanly, which i always of great 
Uſe. 

Thirdly, It is neceflary to enquire the Names of the Maſters under whora this Gard ner has 
learn'd his Trade ; when he citzs for a good Maſter, a Man of known Ignorance, and va- 
Jues himſelf upon it, it is a ſign of Incapacity, though in other things the Prentice may 
chance ro know more than his Maſter. 

There are yet ſome 6ther Marks by which it may be ca(ie to judge of the Merit of Gard'- 
ners ; for inſtance, I do not like a great Babler, who talks of nothing but kis Skill, or 
affe&ts hard Words, which he thinks are fine, though they really are not {o. 

Neither do I like him, who without being able to give a good reaſon tor it, values himſelf 
upon equally deſpiſing what he has not ſeen, as well as what he has ſeen, who has fo great 
an Opinion of his Ability, asto think that he can learn nothing new ; who this he ſhould 
wrong himſelf in inquiring after, or hearkening to Men of Reputatiun. ; as it this Wretch 
thereby fear'd ro bring his Knowledge in queſtion. There are but roo many, who upon 
the Queſtions that are made to them, anſwer with a dildaintul Smile. I: would be a 
fne thing if at my Age I did not know my Trade, and thereupon would not tor any thing 
acknowledge their Faults, or be better inform'd. 

There are ſome who always affe&t to ruin whatever is Ancient in their Garden, and to 
make perpetual Novelties, and thoſe ſtudy ro amuſe their Maſters with ſome hopes of the 
fucure, both to hinder him, in the mean time, from perceiving their Ignorance, for the 
time paſt or preſent, as well as to make their Proht by the Expence incident to new 
Works. 

On the contrary, there are ſome others, whoſe Stupidity is {6 great, that they never 
imagine any thing, and had rather leave the Gardens they undertake in the ſame Conditi- 
on they find them, though never {o much out of Order, than alter the leaſt thing abour 
them ; who having a great number of ugly Trees, quite decay'd, or ſquares of Strawberry, 
Artichokes and Sparagus, &c. no longer producing any thing hne or good, inſtead of endea- 
vouring to remedy it, which is very ealie, will cry that it is enough for them to preſerve 
things as they hnd them. 

Thele two forts of Gard ners are equally to be avoided ; thoſe who are continually brag- 
ing of their Skill in Graffing, thereby likewiſe give an infallible proof of their Incapacity as 
to what relates to the main part of Gard'ning; I am not ignorant that *tis ncceſlary to graff 
well, but at the ſame time I know that a Woman, or a Child of eight or ten years of Age, 
may do it as well as the beſt Gard'ners ; nothing has produc'd ſo many Block-heads in point 
of Gard ning, as that Skill in Graffing. It is the Nuſſeries that produce ſo many pitiful 
Gard ners, who have, as it were, corrupted and infected all that belongs to Gard'ning, looking 
upon theraſelves as being the greateſt Maſters in that Arr, as ſoon as they can Graff well, and 
in that belief undertake the Management of any Garden what ever. 

There are yet another kind of Blockheads, who cannot ſpeak Three Words of their 
own Trade, without intermixing the Full and Wainal-Moon. Pretending, and yer 
knowing no Reaſon for it, that it is an Obſervation altogether neceſſary for the Succels of 
all that belongs to Gardning : They really Fancy they can perſwade us by ſuch Words, 
that they are acquainted with all the Myſteries of that Art ; fo that having ſaid with a Pre- 
ſumptuous Haughtinels, in their Jargon, that every Friday bears a Decreaſe, and that Good- 
Friday is Infallible for Sewing and Graffing, for Planting and Pruning, &c. "They really think 
*us the greatelt Happiucls in the World, tor any Body to have them for their Gard'ners. 


I fully 
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I fully examine in my 'Treatile of Refletion what relates to thoſe Viſions, which in 
point of Gard ning I really look upon to be as Ridiculous as Old ; therefore 1 always ſuſpe&t 
thoſe talkers of Decreaſe, who are Dumb upon the leaſt difficulty propos'd to them upon 
ſuch Maxims, their ſole Anſwer being, that in this they follow an Opinion in Vogue all 
the World over. 

I think I have been pretty Exadt in the Obſervation of the Good and Ill Qualifications, 
that are commonly met with among, Gerd ners 5 now'in my Opinion it will not be amiſs, 


good ones, if not, to deſerve better 
Sans iy +9 amy. 
aſſiſting them with Ruins in thee pe EN 
inn with, or in Procuring them good Places, in conerable i 
Defpiſe, ——_— no manner of.good Othcrs to ſuch as have 


» 

Laſtly, in order-to caſe the Mind of a Maſter who wants a Gerd ner, if © himſelf be ws. 
not Ignorant of the good Maxims of Gard'ning, in my Opinion he =_— better than pm tl 
to Examin the Gard'ner, who comes to offer his Service, upon all the principal Points of | Su and. 
Culture, being perſwaded that commonly thoſe who are work-Men, can ſpeak Indifferently grouelt 
well as to their Trade ; and conſequently that it ® a very ill Sign, when they cannot ſpeak ben polily 
three Words to the purpoſe abour it. 

Not but that there are ſome People who can work better than Talk, and ſome who na- 
tyrally have more Facility to expreſs themſelves than others; but in this Caſe, we look firſt 
for Gard ners, not Orators ; and in the ſecond Place expe no Elequence, only forme marks 
of a Neceſſary Capacity, both to be farished that a Garden will always be in a good 
Caſe, it being in the Hands of a good Gerd ner, and to bope for the SatisfaCtion of having 
ſometimes the Pleaſure of diſcourling about Gard 'wnyg, and to propoſe Queſtions upon the 
Matter occurring. A Judicious Man cn neygr want Capacity tgJudge and Diftinguviſh in 
ſuch a Caſe, what may be good, ar indiffereng for his U&, and of bewg fatisfied wich what 
Reaſon and bis Chndmomny ann of Geir without logking farther. 


defirous to | 


earn. either in 
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GARDENS 


AND 
Kitchen-Gardens. 


VOLES BFARILI IL 


FRUIT 


Am particularly to treat here of Four Things: The firſt relating to the Advantages 

to be wiſh'd for, in order to make Gardens : The ſecond relating to Earth, in reſpect to 

thoſe Gardens : The third, to what is proper to CorreCt the Defes we meet with in 

Gardens already made : The fourth, ro the manner of Cultivering Gardens, together 
with ſuch Qualifications of Sei/, as are proper for every particular Kind of Fruit. 

I will ſpeak of what relates to the firſt Article, after having firſt declar'd that I am only 
to treat here of Fruit and Kjtcben-Gardens, whether they be City Gardens, which common- 
ly are but of a Moderate Compaſs : The Ground of conſiderable Cities being too preci- 
ous to employ much of it in Gerd 'ning, or Country Gardens, which for the generality are 

large, at leaſt much larger than thoſe of Cities, and that in proportion to the Abi- 
lities of the Maſter, and Scatelineſs of every Houſe. 

I am ſenſible, that for the generality, both City and Country Gardens are made for t 
Conveniency of the Houſes, and therefore ſhould be pretty clole to them ; yet conſidering 
that thoſe of the Country require a large Extent, in order to yield conſiderably, 
being neceflary for Suſtenance, as as Pleaſure : In my Opinion, it were to be wiſh'd 
that the Houſes were built for the Gardens, and not the Gardens made for the Houſes, I 
mean, that one of the Chief Conſiderations in the Choice of the Situation of Houſes, ſhould 
be particularly to pitch upon a proper Place to make fine and good Gardens with Eaſe, 
which however is but ſeldom minded. There are other more prevailing Conſiderations 
moſt People upon : For Inſtance, a fine Proſpeft, the Neighbourhood of a Wood or 
River, the Conveniency and Pleaſure of Hunting, the Facility of making Fountains or 
Canals, the Advantage of the Income, or ſome other Conſideration of the Adjacency of 
Friends, &c. So that theGardens in Queſtion are commonly the laſt Thing thought upon, 

and 
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and conſequently much more the Works of Nicety and Afrer-thought, than of Choice or 
Forecalt. * 

And indeed it is much more common to become Maſter of a Houſe ready Built, either 
by Purchaſe or Succeflion, Se. than to chuſe the Situation, and begin to lay the Foun- 
dations of ir; fo that generally People are neceffirated ro make fuch Gardens as the Depen- 
dencies of their Houſes will allow, which isthe Reaſon they are not commonly fo good as 
they ſhould be. 

But ſuppoſing a Man were ina Condition to chuſe, I will take the Liberty to explain 
here what I think moſt proper to be done, to ſuceeed in the choice of a Garden for a 
Houſe, as I would willingly do as io the Choice of the Situation of thac Houſe, were this 
a proper Place for it. 


CHAP. Lk 

Of the Conditions that are neceſſary in order to mike a Good Fruit and 
Kirchen-Garden. 

Find in this ſeven particular Conſiderations, and all of them, in my Opinion, very 


material. 

Firſt, I would have the Grand good, whatever Colour it were of. 

Secondly, A favourable Situation and Expoſnion. 

Thirdy, An eafie Conveniency of Water, for watering. 

Fourthly, 'T'o have the Ground upon a ſmall rifing. 

Fifthly, An agreeable Figure, and well plac'd Entrance. 

Sixthly, A hne Encloſure of pretty high Walls. 

And Laſtly, That in caſe this Garden were not within fight of the Houſe, which is not 
always to be wiſh'd for, at leaſt ic might not be far diſtant from ir, but above all, thar 
the Acceſs to it may be cafie and convenient: Let us now explain thoſe ſeven Articles a- 
ſunder, in order to ſhew whether my wiſh be grounded upon ſuthcient Reaſons, and whe- 
ther the Execution of it be material. 


CHAP: IL Y 
Of Earth i» General. 


N Order to prove what Earth is, not taking in a Philoſophical or Chriſtian Sence, where- 

by is underſtood the whole Maſs, this not being a queſtion proper to bedecided in this 
Place : Ir is ſufficient to know, Earth being conlidered in that Sence, that it is a great 
round Maſs, which ferming one part of the created World, is Situated in the middle of the 
Celeſtial Sphere ; where, by the Orders of the Creator, it ſuſtains it ſelf, as it were by its 
own Weight. 

But to take Earth in the Sence of a good Hwbandman, or a Gardner, to be dble to Ex- 
plain what it is in relation to all the ſmall Particles that compoſe it, and the Culture it re- 
ceives from the Hand of Man. 

In that Sence, I think, I may fay, that Earth is a quantity of a certain kind of ſmall Sand, 
which by the Operation of a certain Salt, wherewith Nature has endued every Grain of 
that Sand, is proper for the Produttion of Vegetables ; in order to which there muſt be ſe= 
veral Grains together, which receiving a temperate Moiſture, form a compaCted Body, 
which afterwards receiving ſome degrees of moderate Hear, ſeerns to compoſe an animated 
Body : So that without theſe two helps of Moiſture and Heat, this Earth remains uleleſs, 
and as it were dead. * Tis almoſt in the ſame manner that Flower, which is an entire Body, 
compoſed of an Infinite Number of ſmall Particles, all well ſeperated the one from the other ; 
this Flower, I ſay, being moiſtned to a certain degree, forms Paſte or Pap, either of which 
being ſeaſon'd witha little Salt, and afterwards heated to a certain degree, become proper 
for the Nouriſhment of Man ; whereas this Flower would remain uſeleſs or dead, if Water, 
Salt and Fire were not introduc'd to Animate it. However, we find this difference berween 
Earth and Flower, that the laſt being once wetted, alters its nature to that degree, char it 
cannot return to its firſt Condition, although the Moiſture be altogether drein'd our __ it, 
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whereas on the contrary, Earth having once loſt the Moiſture it had receiv'd, remains in 
the fame Condition it was before, when it receives a ſecond Moiſture ; but yet this diffe- 
rence ought not to deſtroy our Compariſon. 

The Reaſon that induces me to ſay that Eerth is a kind of Sand, is, that in the hand- 
ling of it, it really appears a ſandy Thing 4 I will not rake upon me to explain whar 
Sand is, fince I can ſay nothing that is particular about ir, nor new, I ſhall only fay in 
General, That there are ſeveral kind of Sands, of which ſome are very dry and barren, 
tike thoſe of the Sea, Rivers, Sand Pits, &c. others Fat and Fruitful, ſome more, ſome 
leſs : Thoſe that are Farteſt and moſt Fertile, make the beſt Earth ; the others that are not 
fo Far, or have no Fatneſs at all, make but ordinary or bad Earch, eſpecially ſuch as are 
Light, Dry and Sandy : Moreover ſome are ſofter, which make ſoft eafie Soil or Mould x 
others courſer, which make a mm hard ro be manag'd. In fine, ſome are Un- 
Quous and Sticking together, of which theſe that are bur moderarely fo, take ftrong Earth ; 
others that are more inclining to it, make clean Loamy Earth, and thoſe that arc extreamly 
UnAuous, make clayiſh and beavy Barth, altogether \unfit for Culture. 

Beſides the difference of Sands, in Relation ro Fruitfulneſs and Barrennefs, there are 0- 
thers which only differ as to Colour ; for among Sehits forme are Blackiſh, others Reddiſh ; 
ſome are White, ſome Grey and others Yellow, &c. from whence Earth derive the Names 
of Black, Red, White, Grey, &c. Bur thoſe kind of Colours are not very Eſſential to 
the goodneſs of Soil, us we ſhall demonſtrate heteafter. | 

It is moſt certain, that thoſe Fertile Sands have really ſome Qualities in themſelves, vr 
rather a certain fruitful Salt, which is communicated ro the Water that Moiſtens them, 
which being ſeaſon'd by theſe Qualities, muſt ſerve ſor the Produftion of Plents, Juſt in 
the ſame Manner as Senne, Rubarb and moſt Plents have in themſelves Medicinal Virtues 
and Properties, which communicate themſelves to the Water into which they are Infus'd, 
for the Uſe of the Health of Man, &c. which Truth & undeniable. 

I might aſſert here in the firſt Place, that Earcb ( conſidering it in it ſelf as one of the 
Four Elements) has really no Original or Natural Diſpoſition for Veger4tion, being in its 

br wecovit De- principal Qualities Cold and Dry, whereas Vegetation requires Heat and Moiſture > but as by 
ww aridem tre the Expreſs Order. and Command of Divine Providence, it finds it (elf endu'd wich a Salc 
ram. > neceſſary for Fertility, and is afterwards affiſted both by the Rays of the Sun, and Subter- 
raneous Fires which give it heat, jas well as by ſome Waters that moiſten ir, ic ſeems to 
change irs Nature ; fo that, in ſubeniicn to fo abſolute a Command of the Sovereign 
Germinet terra Maſter”, it appears 2s it t werea-livimg animared Being, a'Being, traving iro particular 
—_— AQtivity, that is, of Producing, as if in Effe& Plants were no more in relation to it than 
cap. 1, v.11. the Tecth'ot an Animal are in relation to that Animal: I mean, that as it is the Animal 
that Lives, and not the Teeth; fo it would be proper to ſay, that the Earth lives, and not 
the Vegetables. "This Earth, 1 ſay, -in Obttience to that Command, makes that vaſt number 
of j— on Produdtions we have {o much Reaſon to admire. 
Spinar, & triby- 1 might ſay, Secondy, Thdr'there was a ſecond Command, after the Curſe occaſion'd by 
the gormninabis the Dilobedience of Man, and that by Verrue of that ſecond Command, that Earth ſeems 
nap is, moſt Indind to produce Il Planes or Weeds ; fo that this very Man having for his Puniſh- 
is laberibws c+- ment receiv'd particular Order to Culture that Earth for his Subliſtance, he finds himſelf 
mederex earns in lone manner necefficated to wage a perperual War againſt it: He Labours and makes 
cue. Gen. cap. uſe of all his Induſtry ro Vanquiſh and Overcome the malicious Inclination of that Earvh, 
ds which on its/part defends it ſelf with all its Might, to avoid, deceive and croſs the Subordi- 
nate Authority of that ſecond Maſter. 
Hen fo hs And fo we ſee, that being no wile inclin'd to favour Children that are in ſome manner 
minis auras, in- Strangers to her, which by Calne we make her produce againſt her Will. She relapſes 
ny ty as ſoon as ſhe can, ſhooting vigorouſly Thiftles, Nettles, and a Thouſand other Planes of no 
& fortia ſur: Uſe to us, which are properly her natural welbelov'd Children. 
= Virg, In this the Earth reſembles thoſe Children who are ſeldom tired with Voluntary Games 
_—_— and Sports, though never ſo Rough or Violent in themſelves, and yet appear loon weaty 
in the performance of what a Superior Authority enjoinsthem for their good, though ne- 
ver fo cafie in the Execution. 
Loquere terre, _ I as then, this Earth is oblig'd to obey in a great many Things, which Man requires 
& reſpendebir of it, in which perhaps it might be compar'd to a young Colt, Vigorous and Obſtinare, 
#1bi, ©+. lod. which being once ſubjeCted tothe Hand and Spur of ao able Rider, becomes ſubſervien: 
for Pleaſures, Combats and Triumphs, &c. 
Nec wero ters Th%rdb, | might ſay, that all fort of Soils are not proper for all Sorts of Produſtions, fo 
ferre onmez 6m- that every Clime ſeems in ſome Sence to be reduc'd to ſome particular Thing, which ic pro- 
Tere. ;, duces happily and with Eaſe z wacreas other Plorts cannot ſucceed in ir, without __ 
To: 
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Toil and Care : Ir is in this point that Man ſtands in need of Induſtry, nay even of Ob- 
ſtinacy, finally ro overcome the Reliſtance he meets with ſometimes, in the Culture of his 
Ground. 

Thoſe happy or unfortunate Succeſſes of Plants, in certain Places ought to inform us de- 
monſtratively, what kind of Earth is abſolutely fit for every fort of Frur, and which is im- 
proper ; for Inſtance, the large Cherry Trees of the Vale of Montmorency, and the fine Plum 
Trees of the Hills of Mendon, &c. Inſtrut me what $oil is proper for Cherries, and what for 
Plums, &c. leaſt I ſhould engage to the rearing of them in Soils of a different Temper, 
with Confidence and Preſumption of ſucceeding without difficulty. 

I might finally ſay what is known by every Body, that ſome Eartht: are much better than 
others in every Climare, nay even ſometimes in a ſmall Compaſs of Grownd, vulgarly term'd 
Veins of Earth : For Inſtance, Wheat grows well in one Place, and yet cannot grow in ano- 
ther cloſe by it, where the Ground is only fit for Rye, or other ſmall Corn. Mine proves 
good in one Place, and is not fo in another,tho' cloſe by it. Muſcadine ripens perteCtly well in 
ſome, and in others neither acquires Taſte, Firmnef, Colour, &c. 

From whence it follows, that it is very difficult to give general and, poſitive Rules for 

every Climate in general, confadering the great Proximity or Nearneſs of good Soil to 
bad. 
So that we fay in reſpe& to the ProduQtion of Earth in every Clime,that ſome are extra- 
ordinary good, that is, very Fertile, as we have often cauſe to ſay, in reſpeCt to the faid 
Produdtion, that ſome are very Bad, that is, very Barren : This difference proceeding ap- 
parently from the Internal Qualifications of every Ground, {ince it cannot be imputed to 
the Sws, which looks upon them all with the ſame Eye; it may likewiſe proceed from ano- 
ther Cauſe, which we will demonſtrate hereafter : But, in fine, our Gardens abſolutely require 
Exth, therefore let us now examine what Conditions are neceſſary to that Earth, in order 
to make our Garden thrive. 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Conditions that are Neceſſary Pug the Earth of a Garden, to (Qualifie it 
to be good. 


MI Things are to be ſaid in relation to Earth, which are neceſſary to be underſtood ; 
I will ſpeak of each in particular without omitting any Thing of what I know ; 
but whereas we have eſtabliſh'd heretofore, that rhe firſt and moſt effential Thing to be de- 
fir'd, for Fruit and Kjechen-Gardenz, is a good Earth, it will be proper firſt to Explain what a 
good Soil is, tothe making of which many Things muſt Concur. 

Firſt, Its ProduCtions muſt be Vigorous and Numerous. 

Secondly, That Earth muſt be able to recover it ſelf with caſe, when it has been worm 
OUts 

Thirdly, It muſt have no ill Taſte. 

Fourebly, It muſt have art leaſt Three Foot Depth. 

Fifthly, It muſt be clear from Stones, and eaſe to T'ill. 

Sixtbly, It muſt neither be too Moiſt, nor too Dry. 

I explain theſe Six Maxims in Six particular Seftions, before I enter upon the other Ne- 
ceſſary Conditions for the PerfeQting of a Fruit-Garden. 


Fiſt SECTION. 


Of the Firſt Proof of good Earth. 


In my Opinion, the bln Proof of a real good Gromd or Soil, is chiefly when of it ſelf Q,.1 cot ts 
it abounds in very vigorous and numerous Productions, appearing ſeldom or never Exhau- 7a: jegetes, &c. 
ſited: When Plants ou viſibly, with large thick Leaves, &c. When Trees grow ub in few V*& * 
Years, producing fine Shoots, green Leaves, not drooping until the great Froſts come in, 
having fine, lively, ſhining Barks, &c. Theſe Marks are certain Proofs of a good Earth. 


— 
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SECTION IL 
Of the Second Proof of good Earth. 


Reſides this, the Nature of this Sei! muſt be ſuch, that it may eaſily repair what has 
been Impair'd by ſome Extraordinary Accident, wiz. by a great Heat, or a great Cold ; 
by a great Drought, or great Moiſture ; by a long Nouriſhment of ſome Foreign Plane, 
&c. fo as eaſily and certainly to recover its former Goodneſs, if left in quier, and, as it 
were, abandon'd to it ſelf ; which ſuppoſes that the Accidents that had troubled it in its or- 
dinary ProduQtions cealing, rhe goodneſs of its Nature, and particularly its happy Situation, 
are apparently the principal Cauſes thereof ; which is ſo true,as to that Situation, that ſuch a 
Soil being admirably good in ſuch a Place, will ſoon ceaſe ro be fo, it carried into ano- 
ther, where it may not meet with the good Fortune of ſuch an advantageous Situation : 
Whereas, on the contrary, if Barren in ſome Place, being Tranſported into another, 
where the Situation happens to be better, it will undoubtedly prove much better in its 
Production there. 

This is the Reaſon that Tranſported Earth, though never fo good in the place whence 
it was brought, only has a Tranſitory Goodneſs, and will ſoon ceaſe ro be fo, not meet- 
ing with a proper Situation, in which caſe it will require extraordinary Helps to be main- 
rain'd in a Fruitful Condition, 

Therefore we may lay down as a certain Maxim, that no Earth can be call'd good, un- 
leſs it ſhows a great Fertility by its natural ProduCtions, and be capable to recover it ſelf 
without help. Thoſe are the Earth: that are abſolutely neceſſary for Gardens, without amuſing 
our ſelves in hopes of correQting a natural Barrennefs abſolutely, by laying out a great 
deal of Money, in Dunging, &c. eſpecially in Relation to Frujts ; as for Por-berbs, I grant, that 
having abundance of Dung and Water, together with ſeveral Indefatigable Gard*ners, they may 
be made to grow in a common Soil ; but that Remedy is too Expenſive, and the real Plea- 
ſure of a Garden, is inconſiſtent with ſo much Toil and Charge. 


| SECTION Il. 


Third Proof of a good Earth. / 


Moreover, -in my Opinion, the real Goodneſs of Earth conſiſts in having neither Smell 
nor Taſte ; ſince it would be Vain for our Fruits to be the Children of a very Fruitful So, 
and to be large and beautiful ; if, at the ſame time, that Soil had any il] Smell, or ill 
Taſte, by Reaſon that the Fruits and Legumes, or Edible Plants, will infallibly be tainted 
with it, and conſequently cannot be good or pallatable, which is their main Excellence. 

The Example of thoſe Wines that taſte of the Soil, is a convincing Proof of this 
Truth, it being moſt certain that the Sap, which is prepar'd by the Reors, is only made by 
the Water, which ſoaking in the Ground where thoſe Reors are to Work, of neceſſity par- 
ticipates to the Taſte and Qualities of that Soi/, and ſtill retains them, notwithſtanding 
its being turn'd into Sap. 

Earth to be good, muſt be altogether like good Water, that is, that without being Tart, 
— Inſipid, and Sweetiſh, it muſt have no manner of Smell whatever, neither Good nor 

d. 

This is the firſt and moſt material Obſervation to be made, in order to Reſolve and De- 
termine upon the Ground of a Garden, when it appears Fertile ; which Obſervation is very 
eaſe, ſince every Body is capable of making it, either in Smelling barely to a handful of 
that Earth, to judge of the Smell, or in taſting the Water, in which it ſhall have loak'd, 
to judge of irs Taſte, For Example, leaving ſome ſmall Quantity to ſoak for Five or Six 
Hours in a Glaſs, which being afterwards drein'd through a clean Cloath to remove all 
Suſpition of Dirt or Uncleanneſs, may be taſted, to judge by its "a or ill Taſte, of Stink 
and Tartneſs, or Pleaſanineſs and Sweetneſs, whether that Ground may be proper to 
produce good Fruits, in order to reſolve upon the making or not making a Garden there. 
Ie is impoſſible to be too Nice in point of Taſte ; Legumes do not require quite ſo much 
nicety, o _ that moſt of them, in the boiling, loſe whatever might be diſagreeable 
in their I aſte. 
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SECTION IV. 
The Fourth Proof of good Eatth. 


'Thoughit might ſeem ſufficient in order to judge of the Goodnels of Earth,to find its Pto- 
duction Vigorous, and that it does not grow weary of Producing, as allo that ic has no 
manner of ill Taſte ; yer notwithſtanding the Knowledge of our Curious, who will make 
a Garden, muſt extend farther : It is neceflary to ſound the Depth of the Ground, and to 
dig into its Entrails, to ſee whether it conrains,at leaſt, Three Foot of as good Mould as the 
Surface. The Tres: he ſhall plant there wili not grow fo eafily as thoſe which Nature has 
produc'd of it ſelf; they will not thrive, unleſs they be, as it were, certain of a Pro- 
viſion of Food for the Time to come, which Provilion confiſts in having Three Foot of 
good Mould,very foft or labourable on the Top ; and whereas by daily requiring ſome new 
thing from that Earth, it is tired at laſt, and grows Lazy and Lean in its Productions, it 
is neceſſary ro make ſome Alterations ; the moſt material of , all which, as well as the 
moſt ealie, is to lay the Mould that lay in the Bottom on the Top, where not having had 
any Thing to employ it, it preſerv'd its natural Fruitfulneſs, in Expectation of being pur 
to Tryal, that is, of being Expovy'd to the Swr and Cultivated ; in which Motion of the 
Earth, the Surface is turn'd in the Room of the other, which was taken up there to lay at 
reſt in its Turn, in order to come to it ſelt again in ſome Years Time, and to be pur into 
a Condition of ating again as well as ever : Not unlike thoſe Animals, which, though 
never (© tired at the end' of the firſt Day's Journey, go on the next Day with the ſame 
Vigour as before, provided they have Reſt in the Night. 

It is not enough to have laid down as a Maxim, that Trees abſolutely require Three 
Foot in Depth of good Mould, it is neceſlary beſides to decide how much will be proper for 
long Rooted Legumes : For Example, Artichokes, Beet Roots, Scorgonere, Parſneps, Carots, &c. 
all which, in my Opinion likewiſe, require the ſame Depth of "Three Foot. Other Planes, 
as Salads, Greens and Cabbage, &c. may do with a Foot lefs. But thoſe among the Cu- 
rious who, in both caſes, of Trees and large Legumes, are fatished with leſs Depth than 1 
have Inſtanc'd, are certainly ina very great Error, and are to be pitied, or rather blam'd. 
They will be liable to have abundance of Trees grow Yellow and Sick, and to ſee a con» 
fiderable part of them Periſh, and conſequently will be obliged to a new Expence, to 
plant others at a Time when, after Five or Six Years Patience, they ought to Enjoy the 
Benefit of their Plants, And laſtly, they will be Expos'd to have ſmall Trees and Legumes, | 
and thoſe neither good nor come to perteCtion, &c. Which Inconveniencies ought to be 
avoided, by following of my Precepts in chuſing of a ſufhcient Depth, 


SECTION V. 
The Fifth Proof of good Earth, 


The Natural and Perpetual Fertility of Earchs, their Taſte and Depth, being thus eſta- 
bliſh'd as Four indiſpenſgble Conditions, there remains a Fifth, which is, That E&rth, with- 
out being too light, ought to be eaſie for Cultivation { like thoſe we call Fat Send, or Flax 
Land, &c.) and pretty free from Stones, not only for the Eaſe of Cuiture and to make 
Plants grow the ealter, but allo to pleaſe the Eye, which undoubtedly is oftended at the 
{ight of many Stones or R in ſtirring of the Grownd : So that when any Earth has that 
ImperfeCtion, it muſt be ied, when there are but a few, they may be eaſily clear'd 
with a Rake ; but when the Ground is full of them, I know no Remedy bur ſifting of it. 
I explain the Uſe of that Operation in the Treatiſe of the Preparations of Soils. Optima puty! 
Light Mey/ds have great Advantages for Culrure, they are convenient to Plants for the #4 ſol : 14 
Mulriplication of their Rooez, they calily drink the Water of Rains, and Waterings, and Frye _— 1 
yet preſerve Moiſture enough for Vegetation ; beſides they are eaſily heated by the Beams & labefas me- 
of the Sun, and -conſequently are quick in their Production, which is particularly deſur'd ;5, —_— 
by every Body. 
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SECTION VL 
Sixth mark of good Earth. 


The beſt way to know eafie Mould, is to compare it with other Earth that is not fo; for 


_ that is x00 ſtrong curs with the Spade like loamy or ſtif Ground, which are apt to 
cloſe and grow hard, to that degree, that it is almoſt impoſſible for Rain, or Waterings to pe- 
netrate or ſoak into them, wich is a very vexatious and moſt pernicious Inconvenience tor Cut- 
ture ; beſides, they are naturally inclin'd to rottennefs, and are cold and backward, preſer- 
ving a continual moiſture in their bottom, three of the worſt Qualifications Earth can have ; 
the ſurface of them eaſily ſplits and parches in great heats, infomuch that they are inca- 
gable of receiving the leaſt Culewre, and conſequently are neither fit for new Plantatzons, or 
to receive new Seeds, which occaſions a great ſcarcity in moſt Seaſons ; befides, thoſe cranys 
are very prejudicial both to Trees and Plants, baving already taken new Roor, by uncovering 
the Roots, breaking the new ones, and hindering them from continuing their Functions. 

It is impoſſible to be better inform'd than I am,with all the diſorders that attend ſuch Soils, 


/ and with all the Inconveniencies they cauſe in Culture ; and therefore I think it will not 


be improper for me to make a ſhort Relation, by the by, of what 1 have been oblig'd to 
do in the Kitchen-Garden of Verſailles ; of which the Earth is partly of the Nature of thoſe, 
which it were to be wiſh'd, might not be met with any where, and which we would not 
have there, had it been ealie to bring better in the room of it. "The Neceſſity of making 
a Kitchen-Garden in a Situation proper for Walks, and the King's SatisfaQion, oblig'd us 
to pitch upon that Place where it is ; and the difficulty of meeting with extraordinary good 
Earth in the adjacent Parts, neceſfitated us to be ſatisfied with ſuch as was paſlably good. 
This Kitchen-Garden is in a Place, where there was formerly a large and very deep 
Pond ; we were obligd to fill up the Place of that Pond, and raiſe the Surface of ir 
even above that of the Grounds about it, otherwiſe it being a Marſh, and the fink 
of the neighbouring Hills, it would never have ſucceeded for the uſe it was delign'd 
to : we met with no great difficulty in the filling of it, by means of the Sands we were 
oblig'd to dig out to make the adjacent Canal, of which we us'd ten and twelve Foot in 
depth every where, bur yet the difficulty of meeting with proper Mould to lay over thoſe 
Sands, and to have it ſpeedily, together with the Expence and Time for the diſtant Tran. 
portation of the great quantity that was neceſſary for the ſurface of near twenty five Acres, 
or Furlongs, were capable to diſcourage any body from the Enterpriſe ; therefore we were 
oblig'd to rake that which lay neareſt to us, that is from the Mountain of Satory : I exa- 
min'd it upon the ſpot,” and found that it was a kind of loamy Ground which turn'd to 
Pap or Mortar, when after great Rains the Water remain'd long upon it, and look'd 
as if it had been petrify'd when it was dry ; I likewiſe perceiv'd that common Showrs did 
not eaſily ſoak into it, which troubled me much, but I imputed the cauſe of it to a kind 
of white Sand, or ſoft arid chalkey Stone, which was found upon that Mountain at the 


ſecond ſpit deep of the Spade, and comforted my ſelf in hopes of meeting with a Remedy 


againſt it, by means of the Sands,upon which that Earth was to be plac'd; upon that Foun- 
dation I diſpos'd the ground of this Kjrchen-Gerden in ſuch a manner that the Earth of the 
ſurface might lay upon a level, without any declivity, as commonly moſt Gardens are ; but 
I was extreamly furpriz'd when I found the contrary of what I expeCted ; this Earth in chang- 
ing of Place, did not change its Nature, it remain'd impenetrable ro Water ; that which 
happen'd moſt favourable to me in this, was, that I was expos'd the firſt year to the great- 
eſt miſchief that could poſſibly befall me, there falling ſuch great and frequent Showers of 
Rain, that the whole Garden ſeem'd to be rurn'd intv a Pond, or at leaſt into a puddled 
Marſh, which was inacceſſible, and above all, Mortal, both for the Trees that were root- 
ed up, and all the Kitchen Plents that were overflow'd by it : A Remedy was to be found 
ſuitable to ſo great an Inconvenience, otherwiſe the great work of the Kzrchen- Garden, the 
Expence of which had made fo great a Noiſe, and the Fi igure whereof afforded ſo much 
Pleaſure, ſhould have been of no uſe : Happily in cauſing this ſame Garden to be made, [ 
had at the ſame time alſo made an Aqueduf that went a croſs it, .in order to receive all the 
Waters of the Hills, which were wont to fall into that very Place to ſupply the former 
Pond, and were neceflary to fill the great neighbouring Canal ; therefore 1 bethought my 
ſelf ro order Matters fo, that thoſe Waters which were lo pernicious to me, might loſe them- 
ſelves in that great Aquedy#t, to which cnd 1 thought my {elf oblig'd to raiſe every Plat or 
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Square into Ridges, which Remedy was good, but would have been violent, had 1 been 
forc'd to get new Earth for that Elevation ; in order to perform this with more eaſe, I made 
uſe of long Dung, of which | was very well provided, as well to place it underneath, as 
to mix it with the Mould deſign'd for Legumes, which anſwer'd my ExpeRation. The Suc- 
ceſs proy'd good, and the Charge inconhiderable ; in forming of this Work, 1 allow'd eve- 
ry Square an imperceptible ivity to lead or carry all the Waters {liding down from all 
the parts ſo rais'd into one of the Corners ; and caus'd a fall Stone Gutter to be made 
at every Corner, to carry thoſe Waters into the Aquedu#s ; and was not long before [ found 
the benefit of that Invention ; my Squares with. their Plenez, and my Borders with their 
Trees, being thereby preſerv'd according tro my Wiſh; beſides, it contributed conſiderably 
towards the Preſervation and good Taſte of all the things that I could rear there. 

This manner of Ridges appear'd at firſt ſurprizing by its Novelty, but yet it had the 
good Fortune to pleaſe the King, whoſe Penetration and Judgment are infinite in all 
things ; What Honour, and what Joy for me to have the Approbation of ſo great a 
Prince ! He judg'd that the Invention was no lefs ble than new, ſo much the rather, 
becauſe ir was of the greateſt uſe imaginable ; es, it added three Acres to the firſt ſur- 
face of the Garden. 1 do not queſtion bur this Method of Ridges will be imirated in all 
Places where the Earth ſhall be either like ours, or liable to the Inundation of great Rains, 
or naturally roo Marſhy. <2 

But when People have no Inclination to make ſuch Elevations, they muſt at leaſt reſolve 
to have recourſe to frequent Tiflages, to avoid the Inconveniencies that attend Soils thar 
ealily Chop in the time of great long hears, ic being a very good and infallible Re- 
medy. 


SECTION VIL 
Seventh Mark of good Earth. 


We have now feen the Inconveniencies attending a Soil that is too ponderous, or too 
fat, and too ſtrong, and have found « Remedy for it ; on the other hand, thoſe that are 
too light, and conſequently dry, are accompany'd with ſo many difficulties, that they are 

wholly to diſguſt the Curious. 

Firſt, By the difficulry of a neceſſary Remedy : Secondly, By the necefficy of great and 
frequent Waterings, which are very chargeable, and withour which the Earth grows, or 
remains Barren : Thirdy, By the ſmall Progreſs of Fruits and Legunes, there during the Swn- 
mer; without extraordinary helps : Laſtly, by the ſmall number of Vegetables, that can a- 
gree with it in our Gewdens, in which notwithſtanding it is neceflary to have them of all 
kinds to be fully farisfed. 

Let us now conſider what relates to thoſe Soils that are too dry and light, and let us ex- 
amin whether-it be poſſible to corre&t thoſe defefts. 

It happens often that Eerth is dry and light, becauſe Nature at firſt formed it in that Tem- 


*perature, ſuch is that of dry TwF in certain Fens, ſuch is the Sends Soil of the Plain of 


Grenele ; it is pretty difficult, tho not impoſſible to render them more Ponderous and Far, 
which is only 10 be done by mixing abundance of other ſtrong Earth among it,or by making 
of a way for a conliderable diſcharge of Water towards the Bottom, which might ſpread 
all ovet it, which is not very practicable ; ſometimes this drought and lightneſs proceed from 
irs lying upon a c/ter Sand, eſpecially when ir lyes too ſhallow, and conſequently has not a 
Bed ſuthciently ſolid, and cloſe, ro ſtop the Haters that fall upon it, either by Rain, Snow, 
or other waysz thoſe Haters penetrating the Body of thoſe Soils deſcend to that Sand, 
which being as it were, a kind of Sive lets them paſs, and go down lower, as to the place 
of theit Center, whither their weight inclines them, and ſo no Moiſture or Coolneſs is pre- 
ſerved on the Bottom of that Berth,' from thence ro be Communicated to the ſuperior parts ; 
and conſequently that Sol till relaples into irs Natural Drineſs and Barrenneſs, ſince it can- 
not produce 2ny thing, unleſs it be at once accompanied with ſome Moiſture and Temperate 
He 


at. 
Thoſe that are at liberty to chooſe their Ground, will hardly be ſo ill adviſed as to pitch 
upon one that is ſo detective ; but when they are indiſpenſably obliged to it, three things 
mult of necefficy be done. 
The Faſt is to remove as much of that Clear Sand as will be neceſſary to form that depth 
of ebroe Foor, filling it up afterwards with as good Mewid as can be conveniently got. 
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' The Second is to keep all thoſe Places that are to be Cultivated a little lower than the 
Walks, to the End that the Waters which falls into thoſe Walks, may altogether incline 
and run into that Ground. 

The Third and Laſt is to throw into thoſe Cultrwared Plats, in the Winter, all the Snow 
that lies in the Walks, and other Parts, from which they may be ealily brought, which 
will make a Provifion of Moiſture in the Botrom of that Ground, to help it to perform its 


FunCtions during the great Hears of Summer. 

I have always us'd thoſe three ients, and have prevail'd with my Friends to put 
them in praQtice ; and I atteſt with Truth, that we have all found a great Benefit by it, 
and that it is very ſafe to pur them in praQtice. 

No Body can be t, that when there lies Water at a moderate Depth within the 
Ground; for Inſtance, about Three Foot deep ( which is common at the Bottom of Vales, 
where there lies what we call a good Black Sand.) No Body, I ſay, can be Ignorant, 
that in ſuch a Caſe a Natural Philrration or Diſtillation, forms it ſelf in the Depth of that 
Earth, which raiſes part of that Water up to the Surface, which preſerving or maintain- 
ing the Earth in a good Temperature for Produfion, makes it extraordinary good; where- 
as on the Contrary, that Water lying in a great quantity too near the Surtacez for Ex- 
ample, within a Foot or ſomewhat more, being ſtop'd there by ſome Bank of ſoft Chak, 
Stone, or ſtiff Clay remains there, being hindred from deſcending lower, and thereby occa- 
ſions too great a Moiſture in the Earth ; ſo that unleſs a Diſcharge be made of thoſe Subter- 
raneous Waters, or that the Ground be rais'd Ridgewiſe, as I have heretofore Explain'd, in 
order to make thoſe Waters riſe, ſuch Soil will of Neceſſity grow Cold, Rotenz and, in 
a Word, ſtark Nought. 

And, indeed, we may afſure our ſelves, that the Moiſture of Soils ofren proceeds from 
that Cauſe, as well thoſe that are very Exceſſive as thoſe thar are not : That Moiſture 
proceeds ſometimes from other Cauſes, as we ſhall declare in the Sequel. 

I think my ſelf oblig'd to fay in this Place, that in Relation to the difterence of Earth, ci- 
ther Strong and Fat, or Dry and Light, this DiſtinQion is ro be made, that in Cold Coun- 
rries light Earth is moſt to be deſir'd, to the End that a ſmall Heat may be able to warm it ; 
whereas pretty Stony and Fat Soil is beſt in Hot Countries, Heat not penetrating (o ealily 
into the Bottom of ir, or drying up the Plants, The Prince of Poers, who was Originally 
of ſuch a Country, ſeems to approve a Fat Earth even for Vines; but *tis only in _ to 
Abundance ; for as to the Goodneſs and Delicacy of the Vane, he ſpeaks in a different man- 
-y ſhewing, that Light, Lean Mould is moſt proper tor good Wine, as Loamy Ground is 
or FPheat. 

There are ſome Soils of fo equal a Temperature, and fo advantageous a Conſtitution, 
that all manner of Legumes and Trees of any kind whatever ſucceed incomparably well in 
them ; nay, which is more, thoſe kind of Soils receiving but a common Culture of ordinary 
Labour, or ſtirring of the Ground for Fruit-Trees, preſerve themſelves good for many Years, 
without the Aſſiſtance of any Amendments, unleſs it be for Legumes. 

Happy are thoſe who light upon ſuch, when they are about making of a new Garden, 
ſo as to be able to boaſt that.in their Grownds they meet with all the Important Conditions 
I have mention'd, wiz. a Fertile Soil, without Taſte, ſufficiently deep, moderately light, and 
pretty free from Stones, neither too ſtrong and moiſt, or roo light arid too dry, becauſe 
they may aſſure themſelves of an Infallible Succeſs as to the Grownd,and conſequently what is it 
they may not expe, taking care from time to time to have it ſearch'd, and abſolutely turn- 
ed within the Depth heretofore mention'd, as well to be certain of its being ſtill in the 
ſame Caſe every where, as to enable every part to perform its Duty alternatively, not 
failing, beſides this, to allow it the common Culeare it requires. 

I have had tne Honour of making one - of the beſt Kirchen-Gardens that could be, for a 
great Miniſter ; I had the Liberty of chuling my Grewnd, and found it according to my wilh, 
and as I wiih it to all Gentlemen that are Curious in Gard ning. This Garden is 1o per- 
feft, that no Inconſiderable "Things are ſeen in it, nor any Thing that belyes its Excel- 
lence. No Place can afford more vigorous Trees, or more excellent Fruits, nor in greater 
Quantity, nor finer and better Legumes. There is but one thing wanting in it, which is, 
that it 1s not altogether ſo forward as Gardens that lie in a $«ndy Ground ; but that De- 
_ which = cannot correc, is ſuthciently recompens'd by all the other Advantages 1 

ave mention'd. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the other Terms that are us'd in ſpeaking of Earth. 


FTER having explain'd the good Qualifications that are to be- wiſh'd for in the 
Mould of Gardens, I might now apply my ſelf ro the Explaining of the other Condi- 
tions that are neceſſary for the perfeCting of the ſaid Gardens, viz, The Situation, Expolition, 
Figure and Conveniency of Watering, &c. 
But whereas in our Gardens we often ſpeak of worn out or Exhauſted Earth, of Falaw 
Earth, of new broken up Earth, of Tranſported Earth, ©c. I think that before I proceed 
any farther, it will be proper for me to declare my Opinion thereof. 


SECTION VII. 
Of Exhauſted Earth. 


Firſt, It is an old ſaying, that Earth wears out or exhauſts in proceſs of time, what- 
ever quantity of Salt it may have to preſerve its Fertility, that is, though never ſo good in its 
Nature, with this difference only, that whereas ſome are extraordinary Good, and others 
very Indifterent, ſome, are much ſooner, and much eaſier worn out than others : We may 
in ſome meaſure compare them to the Treaſures of every State ; of which ſome are 
certainly very conſiderable, and others not ; whereby ſome are more able to ſuſtain long 
Wars, and bear greater Expences than others ; but yet the Treaſures of the Richeſt can- 
not hold our for ever, they not being Infinite, They may be Exhauſted or Waſted, ci- 
ther by being ill Manag'd, or ill Employ'd, or by being Diſpers'd, or Squander'd away, 
though perhaps with a Proſpe&t of other Advantages for the Benefit of the State. Fo- 
reign Amendments are ſometimes neceflary to that State ; for Example, great Trading, 


a Conliderable Alliance, &c. and chiefly no long Wars, or great Diſfipations. Ir re- ge "ſua 
quires at leaſt ſome Reſt and Oeconomy, or good Husbandry. In the fame manner whar- /* 7% m 
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ever Fruitfulneſs Earth is endu'd with, it will waſte at length by the Abundance of ius fecunds qu 


ProduCtions, I mean ſuch as have been forc'd upon ir, but not. thoſe that are natural ard 4; 


ſed lata, 


voluntary, wherewith it ſeems only to ſport ; for Inſtance, the Ground of a good Meadow 4 s for: 


is {o far from waſting, by the Nouriſhment it affords the Grafs it yearly produces, that it = uy 


improves in its Diſpoſition of producing it, as if it delighted in following its natural Ten- 
dency ; but when we go about to alter irs Fun&tion, and force it to produce Saine Foin, 
Wheat, or any other Corn that is a Stranger to it, it will be ſoon perceiv'd, firſt, that ir 
begins to (lacken in its Production, and Fnally Exhauſts or Spends it ſelf, infornuch, that 
it will want ſome help to be put again in Vigour, otherwiſe it will remain for a time al- 
moſt uſeleſs. It may be alſo, that the Ground: where Wheat and other Corn grow of 
themſelves ( for it is very probable, that thoſe firſt Grains grew naturally and without 
any Induſtry in ſome Souls.) It may be, I ſay, that thoſe Corn Ground: might be worn 
out ſooner in producing of Hey, than in the Continuance of their Natural Productions : 
So that it is Evident by the Experience of all Hubendnen, that Earth frequently wears out 
or exhauſts. 

I add, that according to the greater or leſſer quantity of Salt, every particular Plane re- 
quires, all Plantsnot conſuming an equal quantity of it, that Earth which is abundantly pro- 
vided therewith, ſhoots, without wearing out fo foon, ſeveral different kind of Planes, and 
ſometimes all of them together and at the ſame time, witneſs the good Ground: of Meadows, 
every part of which abounds with an Infinity of different Planes, all equally Vigorows : 
Sometimes, and that only when the Grewnd is indifferently that Earth only produces 
many ſucceſfively the one after the other; as we fee by Corn, as Berl, Oates, &c. 
which are ſown in thoſe very Grounds that have juſt before produced 5/hear and Rye ; which, 
though not capable of producing ſome of the like ſo ſoon after ir, have yet the Force of 
producing ſmaller. 

The ſame things may be faid of Grawnds that have ſerv'd long for Vinyerds, Weds, or 
Foreſts, or Orchards, &c. where when we deſtroy thoſe kind of Planes, we muit not expe 
that it will ſucceed immediately, if Exploy'd in the ſame manner it was before, it being roo 
much waſted or worn out for that purpoſe ; but yet it may be enough to ſerve a 
while for the ProduCtion of ſmaller Planes, and lefs Voracious; for Example, Por-berbs, 
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Peaſe, Beans, Ec. and yet ar laſt it will yeild to the common Fate of all manner of Earth, 
which is to wear out quite. 

Ir is in this that the Gardner muſt ſhew his skill ; for he muſt have a perpetual Appli- 
cation to obſerve in what manner all the Planes of his Garden do grow, not to Employ his 
time in planting his Grownd with "Things that can no longer thrive there, and yer he muſt 
leave no part of his Garden unmanur'd, it will be ſufficient to ſhift his Legwmes and Seed : 
His Earth can never be ſo worn out or Exhauſted, as to oblige him to leave it alrogether 
unimploy'd ; he may make it produce all manner of Things one after another, provided 
he never lets it want ſome Helps it require® However, ſuppoling he were oblig'd to 
plant or put Things of the fame kind in the Room of the old Ones; for Inſtance, new 
Trees in the Room of others that are Dead, then in ſuch a Caſe there is ſome work to be 
done, and ſome Occonomy to be praftis'd, which I will ſpeak of hereafter ; belides the 
manner of Employing Earth well, is fully examin'd in the Treatiſe of the Kitchen-Gardens. 


SECTION IX 
Of Fallow Earth. 


Theſe Terms of Fellows, or Earth that lies at Reſt and Unimploy'd, intimate, that the 
Grounds ſometimes want Reſt, thereby to be recover'd or reinforc'd, whether the Influences 
of the Stars, and more particularly the Rains, cauſe that uſeful Reparation ( as certainly 
they contribute much to it) or rather whether thoſe Earth: have in themſelves a fund of 
Natural Fruitfulneſs with a Faculty not indeed to reader that Fruitfulnefs undrainable, 
but to re-eſtabliſh it, and produce it again z when, after having been impair'd by conti- 
nual Productions, we let it lie Fallow for ſome time, as it we did abandon it to its own 
Diſcretion, and judg'd it capable of knowing its own Diltemper, and to remedy ic. Thus 
Philoſophers impute to the Air an Elaſtic Force, and to uſe- a more ſenſible Example. 
Thus Water has in it ſelf a kind of Natural Coolneſs with a Principle of re-eſtabliſhing, 
and reproducing that Coolneſs, when after its having been heated by Fire, or by the Sun, 
it is remov'd out of their Reach : Heat is certainly a ſtranger toit, and, as it were, an 
Enemy ; fo that it keeps this Water in a violent Motion 5 But when *tis remov*d from 
that which caus'd and maintain'd that Heat, and thereby left at Reſt, ic deſtroys thas 
which render'd it defetive, and by degrees becomes cool again as before ; that is, it reco- 
vers the perfeCtion, which is natural to its Being and Temper, 

Thus good Earth being Impair'd by the Nouriſhing of ſome Plant: that were Strangers to 
it, and drain'd it at once of all its ancient Salt, even of all the new, as faſt as it re- 
paird it ; if we diſcharge or caſe it of thoſe Plans, and leave it for a while without re- 
quiring any thing from it, that is Fallow or at Reſt, it will eaſily return to its natural 
Fertility, eſpecially if inſtead of planting it with lictle ordinary Planes, we mix a little good 
cows, "25 it, infomuch that the S:raw that ſhall Rot, or be Burat among it, will aftord ic 
new ſtrength. 

Nature ſhows us in this a true Circulation, which we will Explain hereafter in the 
Chapter of Amendments. 


SECTION X. 
Of Tranſported Earth. 


* There is but little to be faid in the Caſe of Tranſported Earth, unleſs it be, that it is a No- 
velty our Age has introduc'd in Gard'ning. The Author of the Georgics, who has Treated 
with ſo much Exa&Qtneſs about the Differences of Earth, has not inthe leaſt mention'd this. 
This Expedient of Tranſporting Earth is ſeldom praQtis'd, but when a Garden is to be made 
in a Place that has none, which does not happen often, at leaſt where great Gardens are to 
be made, or when we deſign to fill up ſome Trenches, which we have cauſe to believe 
worn out ; in which caſes Earth muſt be fent for from Places where it is very good. Wo 
to him who being neceffijated ro be at the Charge of ſuch a Tranſportation, only chuſes that 
which is bad ; which is a Fault, I believe, few People do commit. 

Good Earth ſeems to meet with a kind of Improvement in that Tranſportation, which is 
the Reaſon that People ſay, Such and ſuch a Garden cannot be 11], fince it is altogether 
compos'd of Trenſporred Earth. The Reaſon of this Improvement by Tranſporting, is as 


difficult to be ſolv'd, as that of the Amendmens which proceeds from the Burning of Stub- 
| ble. 
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ble. The Poer gives Four without determining upon any, perhaps being willing to-inſi- 
nuare, that he Judges them all equally good. "Thus it appears Evident to me, that Earth really 
Improves by Tranſportation, whether that Improvement proceeds from that in the re- 
moval the Air . penetrating more into it, revives ſome Principle of Vigour that was con- 
ceal'd, or that the Air Purifies ſome Ill Qualities it had contracted ; or, in fine, whether 


* jt renders it looſer and more penetrable_ro the Ryors, which roam as it were every where to 
| look for ſome freſh Nouriſhment. | 


+» 
. 
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RT I WB 
Of New Earth, or Ground new broke open: 


There ſtill remains to Explain what New Earth is, I mean Earth never having ſeen the $*#. 
It is a Help or Succours newly Introduc'd in our Gardets, and apparently as much uri- 
known in the Ancient Husbandry, as that of Tranſported Earth, which Authors do not in the 
leaſt mention. We have a particular value for it, and indeed cannot have too much, 
fince it is certain that this New $#/ poflefles not only all the firſt Salt, which was given ir 
at the Moment of the Creation; but alſo the Major Part of the Salt of the Surface, which 
was preſs'd down to'the Bottom by Rains and Waterings, the Weight of which made it 
deſcend where-ever it could penetrate. "This Sale preſerves it ſelf in thoſe hidden Earth, 
until they become a Swface themſelves, and then the Air gives them a proper diſpoſition 
to employ with Glory that Fertility wherewith they ate Endu'd ; and indeed they are no 
ſooner at Liberty to AR, but they produce Vegetables of a ſurpriling Beauty. 

It is not difficult to apprehend what New Mould is, all Earths were fo Originally, that is, at 
the Moment of their Creation, God by his Command having beſtow'd upon them che Gife 
of the Faculty of Produftion, which till then had not been put in Uſe. From that time rione 
of the Earth of the Surface of that Terreſtrial Body or Maſs, can be called New, ſince all 
thoſe that were capable of Producing, have not ceas'd to At hitherto : But whereas there 
are many Places, where the Bottom of that Earch, within T'wo or Three Foot of the Sur- 
face, has always remain'd without Aftion, and others where that very Surface has not been 
allowed ro AR, both the one and the other afford us New Earth, to make uſe of in our 
Neceffiries : So that by New Earth we mean ſuch as never fervd towards the Nouriſh- 
ment of any Plane. For Inſtance, ſuch as lies Three Foot beneath the Surface, and from 
thence as low as it can go, provided it be really Earth, or elſe we mean ſuch as having already 
nouriſh?d ſeveral Planes, has afterwards been long without nouriſhing any others ; for Ex- 
ample, ſuch as has been built upon, We fay, and that by Experience; that in the firſt 
Year, both the one and the other of theſe Earth; are wonderfully good, eſpecially for our 
Gardens, all manner of Plants and Legwnes Improving, Growing and Thickaing viſibly in 
them: And when we plant Trees in them, provided they be good in themſelves, and be 
well planted, few of them Miſcarry ; whereas in thoſe that are naught, or really worn 
out, the greateſt part of them Die, though never ſo well condition'd, or fo carefully 

red. 

Ne Eyes are not capable to diſtinguiſh whether Earth be new or worn out, that Knows 
muſt proceed from other Things, the one and the other being extreamly alike 3 
it might be ſaid with Reaſon, that thoſe Barbs that are bad, whether they bave al@eys 
been fo, or are grown fo, are not unlike Gun-Powder, which being bad, or having taken 
Vent, cannot Fire, and yet looks altogether like that which is good. Thus Earth, 
that is naturally naught and barren, or having been good is worn out, not having any 
ing within it to animate it, when it receives heat and moiſture, remains as if it were 
, notwithſtanding a Succours which would animate any other Earth; fo that not cons 
tributing in the leaſt ro the Adtion of the old Reoes of Trees, they at laſt rot, and together 
with them the whole Body of the Tree, as I have fully Explain'd in my Refletions upon 

the Beginning of Vegetation. 

From whence it tollows, firſt, That it is R_—_ to make new Plantations, and that 
in good new Earth; and inthe ſecond Place, chat all thoſe who make new Gardens, ought 
certainly to be careful of preparing a kind of Magazine of ir, in order to have it with Eaſe 
and Convenience, whenever they ſtand in need of replanting new Trees, which 
pretty vfren, The Space of the Alleys, or at leaſt of part of them is very fit for thoſe 
kind of Proviſions to which uſe I Employ them, inſtead of doing what moſt People do ; 
tha! is, 10 fill them with Gravel and Dirt, taken out of the Plats, or Squares and T'renches. 
Hcy often does it happen, for want of ſuch a conyeniency of new Earth to put again into 
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the Trenches, as People would do if they had it, that a great deal of Money, Time and 
Pleaſure is loſt in being oblig'd ro plant new Trees and Plants in the Room of the old ones 
that are dead ; for indeed few of them eſcape in thole old, ill-condition'd Sos. 

I muſt needs pity thoſe who negle& a thing that is ſo Uſeful and ſo Neceſſary. Before [ 
conclude what I had to ſay about Earth, I muſt ſpeak a word or two as to the Colour of it, 
by which it is ſometimeseafie to judge of its good or ill Qualities. 


SECTION XIL 


Of the Colour of good Earth. 


[ have declar'd ſeveral Times already, "That the moſt effential and ſureſt Mark of the 
4 goodneſs of the Grownd, is that which is taken from the Natural Beauty of irs Produdtions ; 
forne would willingly beſides this, ſettle another certain mark upon the Colour of it, and 
lay, that a blackiſh Grey is a convincing Proof in that matter, beſides its being moſt plea- 
ſing to the Eye. 

Nigra fre & This Queſtion has not only been debated in our Days ; the great Authors of Antiquity 
(+ ply *. have made ſome Reflections upon it before us ; for my part I am not in the leaſt prejudic'd 
ra. Georg. = in this Point, having ſeen and bad Earth of all Colours : But yet it is certain thar this 
blackiſh Grey, which pleaſes moſt, and has deſerv'd the Approbation of former Ages, is 
commonly in that reſpe& one of the beſt Signs of goodneſs, though not Infallible.© We 
often meet with Rediſh and Whitiſh Earth that are Incomparable, bur ſeldom any that 
is quite White deſerving that Charafter. We likewiſe meet with ſome that is Black, either 
at the Top of ſome Hills, or in certain Vales, which are very barren; it being a kind of 

dead Sand, which can at moſt only produce Broom and Furrs. 

Therefore we muſt conclude, that the true mark to judge of the Goodneſs of Mould, is 
neither the Colour nor Depth of it ; {ance nothing but the fine ProduCtion it naturally af- 
fords can do it, they only can decide in that Point. For Inſtance, in the open Fields we 
may judge by the goodneſs of the Graſs, which Cattle willingly feeds on ; by the .Brambles, 
Briers, &c. In Kitchen-Gardens by the Size of Articbokgs, large Lertuces and Sorrel, &c. 
Bur more eſpecially, as has been ſaid already by the Vigour of the Trees, their long Shoors, 
the large Size and flouriſhing Verdure of the Leaves, &c. Theſe marks we may look upon 
as undeniable Proofs and W unefſes, upon whoſe Depoſition we may abſolutely rely, with- 
out truſting to any other. The Size of Fruirs may be look'd upon as ſomething in that 
Caſe, bur is no Infallible Argument, ſince we commonly fee large Fruit upon weak Trees 
and ſome very ſmall upon others that are more Vigorous. I Explain the Reaſons of 6 
great $4 difference in another Place. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the Situation our Gardens require. 


At ER having ſufficiently Explain'd what relates to the particular Caſe of Earth, 
I now proceed to the other Conditions that are neceſſary for the PerfeQtion of Fruit 
and Kjtchen Gardens, of which the ſecond ia my Opinion is the Situation. 

There is a diſtinCtion to be made, viz. whether in relation toa Kirchen-Garden only with- 
out any mixture of Fruit, excepting ſuch as are Red, as Strawberries, Reſpberries, Cherries, 
Currans, which compoſe part of a Kjrtchew-Garden, or only to Fruit-Gardens without any Le- 
gumes ; it happens ſometimes that the Fruit-Garden and Kitchen.Garden are made afunder ; or, 

x in fine, this Garden being compos'd both of the one and the other. 

In the firſt Caſe, which relates to'a Kitchen-Garden, without doubt little Valleys or 
Dales are to be preferr'd to all other Situations, and commonly have all that is to be defir'd 
in a good Ground ; they are fit for Excellent Meadows, the Moulds is calie and apparently 

. ofa ſufficient depth, it is fatten'd with all that is good upon the Neighbouring Hills. Fine 
Legumes grow in it with Eaſe and Plenty. Red Fruit acquire in it that Sweetneks and Size 
which renders them recommendable : Waterings are cal at hand, Springs and Brooks 
being ſeldom wantiog there ; but then they are liable to a great Inconvenience, by Inunda: 
tons. When that Misfortune happens, few of thoſe Plants eſcape which ought to laſt a+ 
bove a Year in the Ground. Aſparagus, Artichokes and Strawberries meet with their De- 
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ſtruction by being long overflow'd; and thus all the Advantages that *are promis'd by a 
good Dale, are infinitely overbalanc'd by the Deſolation wherewith it is threatnd. 

In the Second Caſe, which relates to the having of L op Fruits and berimes, certainly 
your elevated moderate Dry Grounds are the beſt, provided always the Grownd be good in it 
ſelf, and deep enough ; The Choice Fruizs do not perhaps grow fo large there, but that is 
ſufficiently, recompenvy'd by the Beauty of the Colour, the Goodneſs of the Taſte, and the 
Forwardneſs of the Maturity. What Difference is there between the Muſcat-Grapes that grow 
in thoſe Dry Situations, and thoſe that grow in moilt Valleys : And indeed, Muſcar-Grapes 
are the true Touchſtone direting us to judge of the good or ill Situation of a Garden ; how 
delicious are your Hinter-Thorns, Burgamots, Lanſac, Petitoms and Lomſes-bonnes, &c. grow- 
ing upon an Elevated Ground, compar'd to the ſame kind of Pears growing in a Meadew- 
Ground. "Thoſe kind of Fruits are another convincing Proot of the Importance of the Situ- 
ation of Fruit-Gardens. 

But laſtly, if in Relation to thoſe kind of Gardens, that are coveted by moſt People, I 
mean Gardens compos'd both of Fruits and Legumes, the Choice is calily made. Nothing can 
certainly be better than a riſing Ground, which furniſhes all that is neceflary both for the 
one and for the other, ſuppoſing ſtill the Grownd be good in it ſelf, according to the Con- 
ditions heretofore Explain'd ; which being, the Earth is neither too dry nor too moilt ; 
the Waters of the Hills waſhing it conſtantly, and not remaining upon it, afford it a 
proper temper ; the heat of the Sus performs its Funftion, without being oppos'd by Cold, 
which is Inſeparable from Maſby Grounds. Thoſe Rilings to be altogether according to our 
Deſires muſt not be too ſteep ; leaſt the Torrenes, Summer commonly produces, might cauſe 
very conliderable diſorders there ; thoſe are beſt where the aſcent is almoſt Imperceptible, 
where every clap of Thunder does'not threaten diſmal Conſequences, and where People are 
not expos'd to the Vexation of ſeeing their Trees torn up by the ſudden gluts of Water, to 
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ſee ſometimes the Earth tumbled from the top to rhe bottom, and ſometimes the Walks - 


utterly ſpoil'd, and in fine, all the neatneſs, delight and advantage of it wterly over- 
thrown. It were to be wiſh'd that all Gentlemen might meet with ſuch favourable Situ- 
ations for their Gardens ; but whereas they are ſcarce, and that People are often reduc'd to 
make them in the middle of great Plains, which is moſt common z others upon Hills, and 
others in Valezs or Dales ; we will declare hereafter what may be moſt proper to be done 
in order to ſucceed in them, as well as is poſſible. 


CHAP. VL 


Of the Expoſures of Gardens, as well in que as in particular ; with the 
Explication of what may be good and ill in every one of them. 


T: is not enough for a Garden to have a good Ground, and to be well fituated, it mult 
alſo be well expos'd ; and a ſmall riſing not being well expos'd, cannot be call'd an 
advantagious Situation. There are four forts of Expelitions, the Eaft, the #/eft, the Sourh, 
and the North, all calily known by the Names that have been given | them, with this 
difference, that among Gard ners theſe Terms ſignifie the clean contrary of what they 
do among Aſtrologers and Geographers ; theſe only regarding thoſe Parts, where the Swn 
actually appears, and not thoſe which are lighten'd by his Beems ; for Inſtance, by Eft 
they mean that part where the Sun Riſes, by Het the part where it Sets, &e. Whereas the 
Gad' ners only con{ider thoſe parts of their Garden upon which the Sw dire&tly ſhines, and 
in what manner it ſhines upon it throughout the courſe of the day, either in relation 
to the whole Garden, or only in relation to ſome of the ſides of itz for Example, as to the 
ſides, when the Gardners fee the Sun at his Riſing, and during all the firſt halt of the day 
continue to ſhine upon one (ide, they call that fide the Eft, and indeed it. is really the Eft 
of Gardens ;, fo that when the Sun begins to appear later upon it, or to remove ſooner from it, 
it can no longer be call'd Eaſt; and by the lame reaſon they call that fide the 2/4, upon 
which the Swn ſhines all the ſecond half part of the day, that is from Noon till Night, and 
according to the ſame way of ſpeaking, they call that part South, where the Sun ſhines from 
above nine in the Morning till Evening, or elſe that part where it ſhines longeſt in the 
whole day, whatever hour it begins at, or removes from it; in fine, they call that North 
which is oppolite to the Sourh, and conſequently that part which is leaſt favour'd by the 
Rays of the Sun ; for perhaps it does not receive the begefit of it above one hour or two 


in 
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in the Morning,and the ſame at Night. "This is the true meaning of Expoſures in point of 
Gard ning, and particularly in relation to the Walls of Gardens, whereby may be underſtood 
the meaning of that manner of ſpeaking ſo common among Gardner: ; my Fruits of the 
Eaft are better than thoſe of the Weſt ; my Wall Fraves of the Eft are not fo often water'd 
by Rar as thoſe of the Weſt, Sc. L 

Beſides, thoſe Names of Expoſitions likewiſe expreſs thoſe Winds Gardens are more, or 
leſs expos'd to, and conſequently can be more or lefs prejudicial to them ; tor the Winds 


* in reſpect to Gardens, eſpecially for Trees, are almoſt all ro be fear'd ; bur yet ſome more, 


and others leſs, and that according to the different Seaſons of the Year. 

Although it may be urg'd, that whatever Siruation a Garden be in, it has of neceffity 
all the Aſpects of rhe San, and conſequently is in a Condition to enjoy the Favors of all the 
Expoſitions, as well as to fear the Inſulrs of all the Wimds, yet every body agrees, that 
ſome are better expos'd than others ; which is particularly underſtood of fuch as are upon 
Hills, or the fides of Mountains, of which ſome have the Rilmg Sw, others the Serting ; 
ſome lye Sowrh, and others North , for as tothe Gerdex: that are {ituared in Plains, and are 
neither cover'd by Mountains, or high Woods, or lofty Buildings, the difference of thoſe 

ures is not ſo ſen{ible. 

'Lhe uſual manner of ſpeaking to expreſs the Expoſitions in reſpe&t of every Garden, in 
the whole, and without any particular diſtinRion of ſides, muſt be underſtood in relation 
to the Expolirions of the whole coaſt where thoſe Gardens are firuated ; as the manner of 
ſpeaking of the Expoſures of Walls in particular, relates to the manner of the Suns ſhin- 
ing upon every ene of them in the courſe of the whole day ; and fo for Example, when 
in ſpeaking of a Garden f{ituated upon a {mall Hill, we fay that it lyes to the Eaft, we 
mean that the Sws ſhines upon it as ſoon as it Riſes, and ſhines but lirtle upon it in the Af- 
ternoon : and when we ſay that a Garden |yes full South, it is when the Swn ſhines upon 
it all the day, or at leaſt from Nine or Ten in the Morning till the Evening ; and by the 
fame reaſon when we ſay that ſuch a Gardes lyes to the BY, we mean that the Sw does 
not begin to ſhine upon it till about Noon, and remains there till ir ſets. 

Now the meaning of Expolitions is fully underftood, in order to decide which is the 
beſt of che four, either in general for the whole Garden, or in particular for every one of 
the ſides ; it will be fir ro know in the firſt place, that thoſe of the Sourb and Eft, are by 
the Opinion of all Gard'ners the two chief, and therefore ro be preferr'd before the two 
others ; it is likewiſe fit ro know that the Expoſition of the Weſt is not amiſs, or at leaſt 
much better than the Nertb, which conſequently is the worſt of all. 

Secondly, In order to decide between the rwo firſt, which is the beſt, the temper of the 
Earth muſt firſt be diflinguiſh'd ; for if it be ſtrong, and conſequently cold, the Sowrh is 
beſt z bur if light, and conſequently hot, that of the Eft will be moſt favourable. 

The Rm of do fend nal Bock hrmmenls proper to ſecure all Paws againſt 
the rigors of the Winter, to give a taſte 10 the Legwnes and Fruits, and to forward all that 
is to be carly in all Seq@rs ; and therefore fince it is favourable to all forts of Barth, it mut 
be fo particularly to a ſtrong cold Eartb, which can hardly att unleſs animated by an ex- 
traordinary heat from the Sus, which is the moſt proper Expoſition for it : but not for 
light Earcbs, eſpecially in hot Climats, it being apt to ſeorch the Plents in Summer to that 
degree, that rhe Kjtchen Gardens become of no uſe, it engenders a thouſand Emors or kind of 
Fleas which gnaw and wrinkle the Leeves, it hinders the Frazes from growing to that big- 
neſs they ſhould do, and thereby leflens the neſs of the Tefte, and even often makes 
them drop before their time, which ometimes by reaſon that it ſpoils or drys up 
the Branches and Leaves, nay even the of thoſe Frajrs, as we often fee it in Muſcats 
and Peaches; and ſometirngs alſo in over-hardning the Rine of every Fruit, even to that 
degree that it often ſcorches and chaps them; by which means abundance of Peaches and 
Figs growing agaiah Walls periſh through exceifive heats : therefore it is ealie to decide 
the choice of tho rwo Expolitions, in reſpeR to the difference of Barth; the South is moſt 
defirable in cold moiſt parts, but not fo much in dry fandy Grewnd-. 

Generally ſpeaking, this Expolition of the Sexeb is free from the Northern Winds, which 


by their uſual are always cruel and facal to all manner of Gardens, which is the 
reaſon iqgis choſen before that of the Ef ; but yet it is moſt certain that in light * 
Grawnds, the laſt being favour'd by Night Dews, and the firſt gentle and mild Rays of the 


Rafong Sun, is incomparable for Maturity, Size and Tafte, as well as for the Preſervation 
of Trees and Legumes, Sc. and efpecially becauſe over and above all chis, it detends us from 
the North Weſt Winds ; that Wind riſes between the 13% and North, and as it regularly 
blows in the Spring, it is commonly attended by white Froſts, which are very deftruttive 
to the Bloſſoms and Eras of Trees, whereon it lights, which is the reaſon that People * 

ily 
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fily bear with that Eaſtern Expoſition even in ſtrong Earths, but ſtill I do certainly believe 
it beſt for light Eerth. 

Alchough I have preferr'd the Expoſition of the #// before that of the North without 
any heſitation, the laſt being certainly the worſt of the two; yer in thoſe Climats where 
the heat being exceſſive, burns, and abſolutely ruins all that is roo long expos'd to the 
Sun, the North ought to be choſen before the other ; ſince our Gardens only want a mode- 
rate heat to nouriſh gently what they produce, eſpecially ro condu&t Fruits to a perfect 

ty, and therefore in thoſe Climers where the Swn ſeems too violent, I ſhould rather 
affet a Northern Expoſition, having but four or five hours of Ri/ing Sun, and as much of 
the Setting as any other, whether that which ſcorches it all the Day, or that which ſhines 
upon it but halt the Day : And certainly thoſe kind of hot Climazs are not in the leaſt pro- 
per on the Sourb Walls for any of our kernel, or ſtone Fruits, which are too tender for 
i, they are only proper for Orange Trees, Citron Trees, Pomegranets, Figs, and Muſcats Grapes, 
&c. of which the greateſt part of the Leeve: muſt be kept upon the Trees; the other Ex- 
politions will be good enough, for thoſe tender. Fruits which cannot bear that of the 
South. > 

After having examin'd the Advantages that may be expected from good Expoſitions, 
let us now conſider the Inconveniences that may be fear*d from them ; but whereas they 
are not infallibly attended with them, we muſt indeed be prepar'd to bear them, but nor 
diſcomforted when they happen, ſeeing the impotfibilicy of a Remedy. 

The Southern Expolition generally ſpeaking is ſubje&t to great Winds from tlie middle of 
Auguſt to the middle of Ofober, which often blow down the Fruis, ſome before their being 
ripe and full grown, and others after their being ripe, which are quite bruis'd by the fall ; 
and thus the beſt part of the Fraie periſhes, inſtead of performing its duty, which is ronou- 
riſh and recompence the Maſter of the Garden ; for, which reaſon, in ſuch Gardens diredly 
expos'd to the Southern Winds, which otherwiſe enjoy the Advantages that are ſo much 
valu'd in Gard ning, Wall Trees are moſt proper ; Dwarfs allo defend themſelves pretty well, 
but Standards are to be pitty'd, eſpecially ſuch whoſe Fruie does not ſtick faſt to the Stalk, 
for inſtance, Virgoules, Vertelongues, the St. Germains, &c. which are not ſo for thoſe 
Expoſures, as that have the power to reſiſt better the violence of inds ; for 
Example, the Thorn Pears, the Ambrets and Liſchalſerie, the dry Martins, @c. or elſe ſtick 
to the Summer Fruits: which are good at the time of their fall, as the Lady Thighs, the 
ſmall Muſcat Pears, the Blanquets, or whole Pears, the Robins, the Ruſſelets or Ruſſetings, &c. 

The Exftern Expoſure, though otherwiſe incomparable, has its Imperteions too ſome- 
times ; In the Spring it is ſubject ro Noreb Eaft Winds, which are dry, cold Winds that 
wither the Leaves and new Shoorz, eſpecially of Peach-Trees ; they likewiſe often blow down 
abundance of Kernel and fone Fruie, and particularly young Figs, at the time that by a 
reaſonable ſize they began to give great hopes of plenty ; thoſe Winds are not the only 
Enemies to that Expoſition, that which likewiſe is fatal to it, eſpecially for the Eaſtern 
Wall Trees, is the not enjoying the benefit of Reins, which ſeldom coming but from the 
Weſt, cannot reach the foot of the Walls, whereby the Trees are lyable to a mortal drought, 
unleſs it be remedy'd by the Expedients explain'd in the Treatiſe of the Wal Trees. 

The Weftem Expoſure not only dreads North Het Winds in the Spring, which are fo 
pernicious for Trees in Bloſſem, and in Aut the Winds of that Seaſon, thoſe great throw- 
ers down of Fruit, but alſo, and _— _— in moiſt cold Grounds, the great Reins, 
which being commonly very the parts where the Sun Sets, often cauſes great 
Deſolations there ; whereas on the oher hand, in dry light Earths, thoſe kind of ſhowers 
repair the defects of ſteriliry, and amend the Diſorders caus'd by too much drought. 

As to the Northern Expolition in relation to Hall Fruit Trees, if on the one {ide it be to- 
lerable for all Summer Fruits, and for ſome in Autumn, on the other ſide, it is very 
for the beauty and good taſte of thoſe of the #/inter ; but then again, it is the molt advan- 
tagious that can be during the great heats for Legumes and Red Fruits, which we would 
make to hold out, as Srraw-berries, Ratherries, Currans, &c. 1 have likewiſe explain'd this 
matrer at large in the Treatiſe of Kjtchen-Gardens, us well as in the uſe that is to be made of 
every particular Wall in a Garden. 


Finaly, The reſult of this ſinall Treatiſe about the Expoſition, is that all of them have 


their PerteQtions and Imperfe&tions ; we muſt endeavour to take our advantage of the firſt, 
and ule all our Induſtsy to defend our ſelves from the laſt. 
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CHAP. VIL 


Of the Third Condition, which requires in our Gardens the 
Convenience of Waterings. 


Othing can be more certain, and more univerſally granted, than that it is impoſſible 


4 rn - to have fine and good Gardens, eſpecially Kytchen Gardens, without being able for 
w_ ES a conſiderable part of the Year to ſecure thera from their Mortal Enemy, which is drought; 


uſu _— the Spring and Summer are ſubje&t to great heats and ſcorchings, and conſequently the Le» 


ronimo. 


gumes of the Seaſon, that ſhould be perfe& and abounding can yield no pleaſure, unleſs 
they be greatly moiſten'd ; they only improve and acquire the PerteQions they ought to 
have, by the Vertue of Water, vix. largeneſs, thicknels, ſweetneſs, and delicacy ; there- 
fore I ſay that Legumes are in danger of being always ſmall, bitter, hard and inſipid, with- 
out the help and affiſtance of conſiderable long Rams, which commonly are very uncer- 
tain, or elſe that of great and frequent Waterings, which we ought to be Maſters of, 
and to have at command. 

Beſides, whatever Rem may fall, which indeed may be favourable to ſmall Planes, as 
Strawberries, Greens, Peaſe, Beans, Sallad, Onions, &c, There are (till other Plants in our 
Gardens, which require ſomething more, for Example, Artiehoks of a year or two's growth, 
which muſt be water'd regularly two or three times a week, a Pitcher at a time to ev 
Foot ; for if we think that a little Rain is ſufficient to ſatishe our Artichokes, we ſhall ſoon per- 
ceive that we are groſly deceiv'd, Gnars will annoy them, the head will remain ſmall, hard 
and dry ; and finally, the Suckers will only produce Leeve: ; the Experience of what is ſeen 
among ſubſtantial ſale Gard ners, ſufficiently jultiby the Neceſſity and Importance of Wa- 
terings ; they ſeldom fail watering of rheir Gardens) whatever Rems may tall during the Sum- 
mer ; and indeed their Ware is much finer than char of others who water leſs. 

During ſeven or eight Months of the Year, there is generally a neceſſity of Watering all 
that grows in Kjtchen Gardens, Aſparagus only excepted, which only performing their 


- Duty at the Entrance of the Spring are ſatisfied with the moiſtures of the Winter, and want 


none after the Months of April and Mgy : But whereas thoſe two Moaths are the times of 
Blaſting and Drought, there is often a Neceſſity of Watering even the new Planted Trees ; 
nay, ſometimes it is goad to Water thoſe, which having brought forth a gregz Quantity 
of Green Fruit appear moderately Vigorous, and require fome belp in order to a good 
Reaping, which they are preparing 4 us ; eſpecially if the Eoth be naturally dry and 
light, thoſe Waterings muſt not be negleRted at the Time of the Summer Solſtice, and 
they muſt be renew'd in the Month of Auguſt, when the Fruits begin to form their Pulp, 
the Seaſon being very dry ; otherwiſe they remain ſmall, ſtony and not pallatable. 

From whence it naturally follows, that Water is abſolutely Neceflary in Gardens, and 
that plentifully roo, in order to pomans the Neceſſary Waterings they require in due time z 
for indeed what can be made of any Ground without Water, it will remain altogether uſe- 
IG for Produftions, and difgreeable to ſight; therefore the beſt way is to pirch upon Si- 
tuations that have the Convenience of Water ; and whoever does not make that one of 
his firſt Conſiderations, deſerves blame, or pity. 

The moſt common, and at the ſame time the moſt wretch'd recourſe for Waterings is 
that of Wells: Ir is true that they are neceſlary, when no better can be had, but at leaſt 
they ſhould be choſen ſhallow, for certainly it is to be fear'd, that the Waterings will be 
very Inconſiderable, and conſequently of little uſe, when the Water is difficult to be drawn 
up z the advantage of Pumps, though often deceitful, may be look'd upon as ſomething 
in that Caſe; bur the disburthening of ſome Springs or Conduits, a N ing Canal, 
or a ſmall Pond well ſtor'd, and well kept wah Pipes and Tubs diſtributed into Yeveral 
Squares, are, as it were, the Soul of Vegetation ; without it all is dead, or languiſhes in Gere 
dens, though the Gerd'ner be not faulty ; but with it the whole Garden muſt needs be 
Vigorous, and abounding in every Seaſon of the Year, which will redound to the Honour 
of him who has the Management of it, whereas it will utterly Diſgrace ſuch as have no- 
thing to plead for an Excule. 
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CHAP. VIIL 


Of the Fourth Condition, which requires the Garden to-be partly upon 
: a level, in all the Surface of it. 


CHAP. IX 


Of the Fifth Condition, which requires a pleaſant Figure for a Garden, 
together with a well plac'd | wks. # 


T will not be difficult for me to prove, That the Fi 
it is neceſſary the Eyes ſhould meet at 
ntaſtical to oftend them : The fineſt Figure that can be deſir'd 
convenient for Culture, i 
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aſt, not great ide the Defor- 
mity of it, he endeavours to find or make ing to a Square. 
Whence it is caſie to conclude, how much 1 in the of Kj ardens, all 


other Indented Figures, Diagonals, Rounds, Ovals, Triangles, &c. which are proper 
for Thickets and Parterres, or Flewes Gardews, in which Places they are —_ very 

uſctul, and of a great Beauty. 
I do not queſtion but all People will be Curious to afford their Gardens the Beautiful 
Figure now in Queſtion, ary. 3 pick and chuſe, It is a great YVexation 
whea 


A 


- 


when an ill Neighbourhood reduces us to the Neceffity of ſuf” ring imperfect Figures, In. 
lets, and unequal ſides, &c. Happy are thoſe who meet with kind obliging Neighbours ; 
Wo to them who meet with ſuch as are croſs and ill natur'd, 
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Although the Figure of an Oblong Right Angled Square, be the moſt proper, yet 1 
have made a fine Kinches Garde of m bated and i or Fathomis in ak cad 
ſixty broad, ſomewhat. reſembling the Figure A of a Lozenge ; and whereas 1 have diſ- 
pos'd the chief Entrance in the middle of the narrowelt (ide, it is not eafie ro diffinguiſh 

ity.a Geometritian would find in it, and.it_is a yery neceſſary Precaution 


the ſmall Lrregularity C 
p to conceal as much as is poſſible, certain inconſiderable defefts, which are met with in 


the ſpace of a Garden, and to diſpoſe the Ally's, and the diviſion of the Squares or Plats, 
as if the Ground was exaQtly of a Square Figure ; for though neither the Angles or the 
four {ides are perfetly equal, it does not hinder the Plats from. appearing pertedt in their 


Moreover, for the better Ornament of our Kztchen Garden, eſpecially if it be large, ir 
is proper that the Entrance ſhould be plac'd juſt in the middle of that part which has 
moſt Extent, as it appears by the Figure at the Point A. in order to face an Alley, pwiych 
conſiſting of the whole length of the Garden, may appear ſtately, and divide the, Gr 
into two equal parts ; each of thoſe parts, panpatng, Fmeae or Plats too long, in pto- 
portion to their breadth, muſt afterwards be ſubdivided into other ſmall parts, if ne- 
ceſlary ; the Entrance would not look ſo well in the middle of one of the broadeſt ſides, 
as it appears by the Figure B. a long Proſpet, moderately broad on both ſides is much 
more pleaſing; than to have a long one on the {ides, and a ſhort one before ; however, 
it is ſometimes impoſſible to diſpoſe the Entrance otherwiſe, and in ſuch a Caſe we muſt 
have Patience, and the ſame when we are neceſſitated to make it in one of the Corners, 
or thereabouts, though it be not ſo well ; yet I have made very fine Gardens, which 
have their Entrance in one of the Corners, which I would not haye done, had the dil- 
poſition of the Ground permitted me to place it better ; and yer no body finds fault with 
it, by reaſon that it faces a fine Alley, which is border'd all along by one of the great 
Eſpaliers, or Walls full of Fruit, which is very agreeable to the ſight, when it is kept in 
good Order, ſuch is the Entrance of the Kitchen-Garden of Rambouiles. 
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CHAP. X. 


of the fexth Condition which requires a Garden to be well enclos'd with 
Walls and Doors that ſhut well. 


HIS Inclofure, I deſire, ſufficiently teſtifies, that for Fruir and Kjtch: Gardens 

I am not very deſirous of thoſe ProſpeQs which are ſo neceflary for other 
Gardens ; not but when the Situation will pertnit, I am very glad to enjoy the benehic of 
jr, Bur that which I defire above all things, is that my Garden may be fecur'd from 
Foreign as well as Domeſtick Thieves, that the Eye may be fo delighted in (ur- 
veying all the things that ſhould be in it, that there may be no room left to wiſh for any 
thimg beſides to divert it. | 

A Wall well garniſh'd, Dwef: well order'd, and very vigorous ; all manner of fine 
Fruits of every Seaſon, fine Beds, and fine Plats, well furniſh'd with all manner of ne- 
cefſary Legumes, clean Walks, of a proportionable hne Bordures, filld with 
uſetul things for the Houſe : In fine, a well contriv'd diverſity of all that is neceſſary in 
= Kitchen Garden ; fo that nothing may be wanting, either carly or late, or for the abun- 
dance of the middle Seaſons ; theſe indeed are the things we ought to covet in our Gar- 
dens, and not a Steeple, or Wood in PerſpeQtive, a great Road, or the Nei rhood 
of » River. In my Opinion, the Cloth as it were, ſhould always be laid in a fine 
G444en, without mattering to ſte what paſſes in the open Fields. 

A Kr:chen Garden might have the fineſt Proſpe& in the World, and yet appear to me 
very ugly in it ſelf, if wanting any thing of what it ſhould have, inſtead of finding 
it there, I ſhould be neceffitated to go withour it, or to have recourſe to my Neighbours, 
or my Purſe, 

So that preferably to all manner of Proſpe&s, I would have my Gardes inclog'd with 
Walls, though I were to loſe ſore fine point of ProfpeCt by it, beſides that the ſhelter they 
may afford againſt troubleſome Winds, and Spring Frolts, are very conſiderable : It is 
almoſt impoſſible ro be truly delighted with a Garden, as for inſtance, to have early 

s and fine Fruits without the help of thoſe Walls ; beſides, there are till many 
things, which dreading great heats, would hardly be able to grow in the hotteſt part of 
the Summer, unleſs a Wall expos'd to the North favour'd them with ſome ſhadow. 

In effet, Walls are fo neceflary for Gardens, that even to multiply them, I make as 
many little Gardens as I can in the Nei hood of the great one, whereby I have nor 
only more Wal-Fruit or Eſpaliers, ſhelter, which is very conſiderable ; but am alfo 
thereby enabled to corret ſome defefts and Irregularities, which would render the Ger- 
den difagreeable ; for in fine, | will at any rate have a principal Gerden, that may pleaſe 
in its Figure and ſize, defign'd for large Legunes, and ſome high Standards ; a large Garden 
would without doubt be lefs plealing, it for Inſtance, it were too long for its breadth, or 
too wide for its length, if it had a corner, or ſome viſible wrineſs to di it, which 
being retrench'd, would make all the reſt ſquare z and thus ſuch Gardens being leflen'd 
either on one, or on both ends, will afford ground to» make little agreeable Gardens, 
as I have done in many Houſes, in the Neighbourhood of Pars. 

Beſides the Inclofure of the Walls, I am likewiſe for having good Locks to my Doors, 
that my Gardner may be able to anſwer for all that is in the Gerden ; 1 am ſenſible that 
there are ſome, who are very diſcreet. and careful, bur then I likewiſe know that there 
are others who deſire nothing more than to have ſome Pretences. 


_ 


CHAP. XI. 


Of the laſt Condition, which requires that both the Fruit and Kitchen- 
Garden, ſhould not be far diſtant from the Houſe, and that the coming to 
it ſhould be eafie and convenient. 


= not ignorant that the Countrey affords large and moderate Houſes, of which 
= firſt may be accompany'd with ſeveral Gardens, and the other fatisfy'd with 
ene only. 
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Optima fterco- 
ratio veſtigia 


As to thoſe which may have ſeveral Gardens, it is proper that thoſe that are deſign'd 
for Flowers and Shrubs, I mean the Perterres, ſhould face the principal Aſpe&t of the Houſe, 
ſince riothing can be more agreeable than to ſee at all times on that fide the charming va- 
riety of a Succeſſion of Flowers whatever they be ; they are {ſo many difterent Scenes, or 
Decorations upon a Stage, of which the Figure never alters, they afford perperual mar- 
rer to delight the Eye, and charm us -with their Sweets ; but whereas genctally thoſe 
Parterres are as publick, and as open to every body as the very Court of the Houſe, it is 
not fit togut any thing intv them, the loſs whereof might diſcompoſe us. 

For theſe Reaſons I allow that in fuch Houſes, the Frair and Kitchen-Garden 
ſhould not be Situated in the beſt Place, beſides the laſt being ſubjeA to have many 
things, which though neceſſary, are not always pleaſing to the Eye or Smell ; as alſo 
_ ing many things, deſign'd for the Pleaſure and SatisfaQtion of the Maſter, which 
might tempt ſome licouriſh indiſcreet Perſons, and fo occaſion cauſe of Diſpleaſure and 
Complaint, I think it very neceſſary to place thoſe Gardens out of the reach of the 
Publick. 

Therefore as much as can be, we content our ſelves with placing them in the beſt 
Ground we can meet with, without prejudicing the place of the Parterre, pretty near to 


demi, Ex Pla- the Houſe, being of a convenient eafie Acceſs ; the Ancients were of this Sentiment, 


when they ſaid, that the Steps of the Maſter, that is, his frequent Viſits, were of won- 
derful uſe for the Neatneſs, Abundance, Goodneſs and Beauty of Gardens ; fo that 
Gardens that are at a diſtance, or of difficult Acceſs, are liable ro Diſorders, Filth and 
Sterility, &c. 

I hope that whereas in the beginning of this Work, I have preſum'd to fay, that 
none ought to pretend to have one of our Gardens, unleſs he were paflubly well kill'd 
in the Culture of it, none will undertake to make one, unleſs he may be able to 
afford himſelf the Pleaſure of ſeeing it well Cultivated, and conſequently he will de- 
fire to ſee it often, which canhot be done, the Garden being at a diltance, or of a diff« 
cult Acceſs. 

As to the Houſes, that can no wiſe afford above one Garden, 1 ſuppoſe it will hardly 
enter into any ones Thoughts to employ it wholly in Box or Bowling-Greens, inſtead of 
Imploying it in Fruits and Legumes : In fuch a Caſe, whether in the Town or Country, 
the ſpace of the Garden being reaſonably large, it will be proper to rake part of that 
which is neareſt to make a finall Parterre , leaving the reſt for things that are of uſe 
and neceſfary ;* but if the Place be not large, my Advice is to make no Parterre ; at leak 
I would make none, being perſuaded, that Flowers may be cafily diſpens'd with ; reſolving 
then to employ ones Ground in Plants that are for uſe ; that part of the Ky:chen-Garden 
which is moſt pleaſing, ought to be put moſt within fight of the Houſe, keeping ſuch as 
might offend the Sight or Smell, moſt at diſtance : Fine Eſpaliers, Dwarfs, Greens, Arti- 
chokes, Sallads and the perpetual AQtion of the Gard ners, Gc. being ſufficient to employ 
the Neighbourhood of ſome Windayys, even for pretty conſiderable Houſes, as well as 
for ordinary ones. ; 

I am fo ſenſible of the innocent Pleaſure, the Gght of a fine Kitchen-Garden 
can afford, that I am for making ſome fine Arbor in all large Gardens, not only to 
ſerve for ſhelter in caſe of a ſudden Storm, which ha pretty often, but alſo 
o = SatisfaRtion of conveniently ſeeing the Culture of a as | that is well ems 
ploy 0. 

Notwithſtanding all I have ſaid, I do not coridemn thoſe, who having but a ve- 
_ Garden, aftc& Flowers, their Inclination leading them to it preferably to any other 
fs | 

Having faid what is to be wiſh'd for, when People are at liberty to chooſe the 
Place of a Garden, let us now conſider what is to be done when within the Depen- 
dency of a Houſe, we find our ſelyes reduc'd and neceffirated to make uſe of any 
Place, whatever it may be, regular or i » good, indifterent or bad ; and let us 
follow the ſame Order we have obſerv'd ja the pretended choice | have explained. 
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CHAP. XIL 


Of what is to be done to correft a Defeftive Ground, either as to the 
Quality of the Earth, or the Lack of a ſufficient (Quantity. 


Hereas the moſt material Article for Fruit and Kitchen-Gardens is to have a 
pood Ground, it notwithſtanding the Grownd where this Garden is to be (ituated 
ſhould have ſome conſiderable Dete&t, which- might be corrected, I think I ſhould be 
blame-worthy to go on withour explaining my felt upon what I think proper to be dore in 
fuch a Caſe ; in my Opinion, thoſe kind of Defets may be reduc'd particularly to Five. 

The Firſt, is a very bad Earth. 

The Second, an indifferent Earth. 

'The Third, a pretty good Earth, but not enough of ir. 

The Fourth, to have no Earth at all, 

The Fifth and Laſt, That though never {o good, the too great Moiſture it may be 
ſubje& to, may render it incapable of lmprovment by the Culture of a Skilful Gard ner. 

As to the firſt Cale, I cannot forbear pirying thoſe who ſtart fo Ill, as to make 2 Gar- 
den in a place where the Grownd is abſolutely defective, eſpecially it there were any potſh- 
bility of placing it better. Firſt, I pity them, by reaſon of the great charge they expoſe 
themſelves ro, which I dread of all things, eſpecially in Fruie and Kitchen-Gardens, being 
perſwaded that the property of thoſe Gardens is to coſt little, and to yield much. Second- 
h, I pity them for the {mall Succeſs, that infallibly attends ſuch an undertaking, eſpe- 
cially when thoſe Warks that are neceſſary there, are only perform'd by halves: I with 
none of the Curious may be expos'd to ſuch Hardſhips ; but yet ſuppoling an unavoid- 
able Neceſſity of falling into the firſt Caſe, to make a Garden in a very bad Ground, 
let us conlider what remedy may be apply'd to it, and finally endeavour to make this 
Garden with as few Detets, and as ſmall a Charge as can be poſſible. 

Firſt then; it the Earth be abfolutely defeCtive, cither in ſtinking or being abſolute 
Loam or Clay, or ſuch as is dug out of Quarries, or elſe Stony, Gravelly and full of 
Pebbles ; or, laſtly, being only dry Send of any Colour, but ſtill as unfruitful as the Sand 
of Rivers, and yet as high as to the Surface, as can be defir'd for a Garden. 1 will explain 
hereafter what I mean by that height. | | 

l lay, if this Earth happen to have any of theſe Defefts, I know no better Expedient 
than to have it altogether taken away, in order to ſucceed, and that within the Depth of 
three Foot in ſuch Places as are to be the chief Ornaments of the Gardens ; viz. the Trees and 
long Rooted Plants, and two large Foot where the lefler Plantrare to be, filling it up again 
with the ſame quantity of the beſt Mould that can conveniently be broughe to it ; which 
being done, one may reſt ſatisfy'd for a long while, all will go well, without the trouble 
of any other Amendments ; but in caſe ſo much goed Mould as would be neceflary to 
put every where, could not conveniently be had ; art leaſt it will be neceffary ro endeavour 
to get as much as may ſerve for the Trees, making a ſhift with indifferent good Mould for 
the reſt of the Garden, that is, for Kitcben-Plents, it will not be difficult to amend it, as 
ſhall be declar'd hereafter. 

I am ſenſible, that the Charge of great Tranſportations, frightens, eſpecially in the 
caſe of large Gardens, but then *tis but ſeldom that People engage themſelves to the Ne- 
ceffity of it ; thoſe are works for Kings, the Kitchen Garden of Verſailes is a terrible Inſtance 
of it : But as for ſmall City Gardens, the occaſions of doing it are often met with, and 
whereas the Expence of it is not too great, the Undertaking of it is very tollerable. This 
then is all that is to be done, whenthe Surface of the Garden is no higher than it ought to be, 
and has no other Defe& than the ill Qualiry of the Ground. WL 

In order to Explain my felt as to this height, I ſuppoſe that the Matter in Hand only 
relates to the Garden that is immediately next the Houſe, for which it is, and no wiſe for 
others, which Lying at a greater diſtance do not want ſo much precaution; now, in my 
Opinion, this firſt Garden ought to lie ſomewhat lower than the Houſe, and thus the Houſe 
being upon a higher Grownd, it ought to have a Balluſtre with ſome Steps to come down 
into that Garden, which is an Ornament to be wiſh'd for in ſuch Occaſions, and withour 
doubt ſuch an aflent of Two or Three Foot above the Surface of the Garden, renders it 
much more pleaſant to Sight, than it would be, if it lay level with the ſtep of the Door, 
and conſequently much finer than thoſe that lay higher than the level or flvor, which re- 
quire an alleat, and are thereby liable to great Inconveniences. 
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I return to the other Caſes heretofore propos'd to ſay, That in caſe ſuch a Place full of 
ill Earth, were too low, of about Five or Six Foot in Surface, it is viſible that half the 
Expence would be fav'd, ſince there would only be a neceſfiry of railing ir higher, with- 
out taking any of it away ; but however we muſt fill reckon firſt on the ſmall deſcent 
the Garden ought to be ſituated upon, in relation to the Houſe ; and, ſecondly upon the 
Three Foot of Earth that muſt be brought thither, particularly for the Trees and large 
Plants, and in order not to be miſtaken, it will be proper to meaſure that Earth upon the 
place where it is to be taken with a rul'd Gage, by reaſon that this height of "Three Foor, 
as ir lies, being newly ſtir'd, will at firſt appear tro make a greater Dimenſion, which af- 
terwards being ſettled will reduce it ſelf ro the height propos'd, which | hold to be abſo- 
lutely neccflary, and unleſs care has been taken to meaſure the Earth before the moving 
of it, People muſt not flatter themſelves that there will be enough, unleſs there be 
Four Foot or thereabouts in the firſt Months, which the Rains and Time will ſoon reduce 
to Three; otherwiſe, having had but Three Foot at firſt, they will ſoon hind it dwindled 
to Two at moſt z that is too little by a Foot : And thus People will be expor'd ro the 
Vexationof ſeeing all their Trees periſh at the end of a few Years, and to be reduc'd to 
begin a new, if they continu'd in the mind of mkaing their Trees ſucceed. 

In the Neighbourhood of great Cities, great Conveniences may ſometimes be met with to 
raiſe and fill up places in Gardens without much colt, *tis only allowing the Liberty of cthrow- 
ing the Rubbiſh of the Foundations of Houſes there ; but often ſuch Conveniences coſt a 
great deal of Time, which in the Caſe of Planting is much to be fear'd, and even colts a 

deal of Money to have it fifred, otherwiſe the Garden will be in danger of having 
more Stones and ill Sand than real Earth, and conſequently the Owner of having an ill 
Garden ; —- which every one may conſult his Purſe and Pleaſure, and regulate himſelf 
accordingly. 

The Anſwer I have made to the firſt Article, relating to a very ill Earth, where a Gar- 
den is delign'd, may likewiſe ſerve for the Fourth, in which we ſuppoſe a place for a 
Garden without any Earth at all ; Three Foot of good Earth mult be brought to it, getting 
it as near hand as can be to fave Money. 

In the Second Caſe, in which the Ground baving a ſufficient depth, the Earth is notwith- 
ſtanding but Indifferent 3 that is, either a little roo dry and light, or a little too rough and 
moiſt, which are the two common Defects ; or elſe, that there may be cauſe to judge ic 
too much Yorn or exhauſted : In ſuch caſes, immediate care muſt be taken to mend ir, ſup- 
poſing one deſigns to have ſuch Things in it as good Earth produces ; the beſt of all Re- 
medies is ſtill ro mix ſome new Earth with it, with this precaution, to mix loamy Earth 
with that as is light, and ſandy Mow/d with that as is tough; and, in fine, to take ſuch as is 
really good, to mix with that which is worn out or exhauſted, unleſs you deſign to give it 
time to amend it ſelf by Reſt : And in caſe, as I have already ſaid in the firſt Article, there 
be no ſufficient convenience to get' Mould enough for the whole Garden, it will be proper to 
begin with the place for the Trees which requires it moſt and for the reſt, recourſe mult 
be had to the common Amendments for Ki:chen-Plants. ; 

Thirdly, When the Earth is really good ; but yer there is not enough of it to accompliſh 


Three Foot depth, two Conſiderations are to be had ; the firſt to examine whether the 


Surface be of a proper height or not : When it is of a proper height, all that is nought in 
the Ground muſt of necefſity be removed, whether Sand, Gravel or Stones, n——_ as 
much good Mould in the Room of it, as will be neceſſary to have the depth requir'd, (till 
preſerving our Hei 
ore the ſame Operation muſt be perform'd, in removing all that is bad under 
good Earth, when the Surface being, too high compar'd to the level of the Houſe, 
is a neceſſity of ſinking it, in order to be one ſtep higher than the level of the 
Garden., upon which all People may ealily regulate themſelves, to do it more or leſs ac- 
cording to the Exigencies of their Ground and its wants ; but ſtill, keeping to the 
Ip a7 gout Earth propos'd, as well as to the diſtance that muſt be from the Sur- 
5-60 (vr anſtonntern which _ for an Entrance into it. 
| th being according to our Wiſhes,both as to quantity and goodneſs, and yet roo 
low in the Surface ; we muſt likewiſe examin how bow 4 it m—_ order —_ it 
conformably to our Wants and Wiſhes; it might chance to lay fo low, that there would be 
a neceſlxy to raiſe it con{iderably above three Foot, in which caſe all the good Earth muſt 
be dug up, and laid aſide, and the bottom rais'd ſufficiently with what ever could be 
got good or bad ; after which the good Earth mult be laid over it again with the ma- 
nagement and mixture heretofore explain'd. I could wiſh I had better Expedients to pro- 
pole to avoid the Charges of Tranſportation ; but truly 1 know none. 
There 
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There now remains to Examine what is to be done iathe fifth Caſe, to corre the over 
great Moiſtures ſome Gardens are ſubjeCt ro, which rot every thing, and make the Pro- 
duction not only backward, but allo infipid and bad ; none but hot and dry Earth: are 
forward ; thoſe that are moiſt are always cold, and conſequently have no diſpoſition for 
Novelties. "This cold which is inſeparable from Moiſture, is of all defets the moſt dith- 
cult to be cur'd: "The Ancients knew it as well as we do, and have given it the Name 
of Deceiver, But ſtill ſince Earth has been ſubmitted to the Induſtry of Man, 


7iKt 
there are bur few things labour cannot overcome ; let us declare what a long fo 41 & 


+» Georg. 1. 


has taught us in this Caſe. 

Moiſtures are either natural and perpetual in Barth, or only accidental and \pafſing ; in 
the fhrſt caſe we have two Expedients : 

The firſt is, to turn aſide at a diſtance, it poffible, by Conduits or Gutters, the Wa- 
ters that annoy us, and give them a diſcharge to. remove. them from us, which being 
done, the Ground will not fail becoming dry ; and when the firſt is impracticable, 

Fhe ſecond is, 'To raiſe the whole Plats, or only the great Beds upon Ridges, and to 
that end make deep Furrows to ſerve for kind of Paths: The Earth that is taken from 


- thence will ſerve to raiſe the Plats or Beds. 


But if thoſe Moiſtures are only Tranlitory, and, for Inſtance, only occaſion'd by great 
Rains, and the nature of the Groawnd not proper to ſoak them in, recourſe muſt be had to 
the fame Expedient of raiſing of the Earth to drain them, and to the making of Con- 
duirs or Gutters to carry thoſe Waters out of the Garden. 

Finally, "The Moiſture not being extraordinary, the contrary of what we have pre- 
ſcrib'd for very dry Ground: muſt be done, that is, the Earth muſt be rais'd a little high- 
er thai the Walks, to the end that thoſe Walks may ſerve as a drain to thoſe elevated 
Beds, juſt as in the other Caſe the haughing of the Borders ſerves as a drain to receive and 
improve by the Waters of the achacent Walks. 

' In order to raiſe Grounds, nothing can- be better that what we have ſaid to-raiſe the 
Surface ; and in caſe Conveniences be wanting for the Tranſportation of ' Earth, having 
abundance of great Dung at hand, it may be us'd inſtead of ir, as I have faid about the 
Kitchen Garden of Verſailles, mixing it abundantly at the bottom of the Grand, or under- 
neath the Earth, in order to raiſe it as much as is neceflary ; bur till great Conduits are 


of great uſe. | 
I conclude what relates to the Preparation of ſach Grownds as are defeQive, either in 


their quality, or too ſmall quantity, carefully exhorting thoſe who dig the Ground 
along ſome Walls, to take care firſt not to approach too near the Foundations, and 
to leave always ſome folid Banck undug, leſt rhe Wall might rumble down by its own 
weight, or by ſome unex ſhowers. I exhort in the ſecond place to' fill up ſuch 
Trenches immediately after their being empty'd, or rather at the very ſame time, 
one part after another ; for want of which, and for the ſame Reaſons, the danger 
of tumbling is yet greater. 

After having examin'd what relates to the Conditions that are neceſſary for the 
Fruit and Kitchen-Gardens that are to be made, vix. The quality and quantity of good 
Earth, the happy Situation, and favourable Expoſure, the” convenience of Watering, 
the level of the Ground, the Figure, Entrance and Cloſure 'of the Garden, together 
with the Proximity of the Place ; having alſo propox'd the means to corredt the de- 
fects of Drought and Moiſture, there ſtill remains to ſpeak upon the Subjet of the 
Acclivities and Declivities, when they are too ſteep for the Gardens we are abſolutely 
compell'd to chooſe. | 38-40 
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CHAP. XIIL 


Concerning, the Acclivities and Declrvities of every Gardeh. 


E have already faid what is to be wiſh'd for certain ities, that may be fa- 
vourable in Gardexs, and Infinuated what is to be fear'd from the Inconveniences 

to remedy ſuch as may be cor- 
the Garden is refolv'd on, upon the 
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In order to take every Level very true, it muſt be done upon a very ſtreight Line, 


which ſhall be drawn either along the ſide that is. to be level'd, which is the belt ; or upon 
another Line very Parallel to that fide. 

Every Level to be pretty true, though not ſo. true as that of the Water of Fountains, in 
which even half a Line is very material; bur, in fine, to be ſufficient for the uſe now ia 
queſtion, every Level, I fay, muſt be taken with the Rule and Leveller, which every 
body knows is a Triangular Inſtrument with a Lead, or other little Bowl hung wo 2 (all 


Cord, and that fix'd ro the obtuſe Angle ; this Leveller being fx'd upon the Rule, this 
ſmall Cord muſt meet the notch that is made on purpoſe, both on the Top of that An- 
gle, and upon the middle point of the fide that ſerves for a Bufis ta that Inſtrument, inſo- 
much, that that Level is never true until that Cord with its Lead naturally falls into thoſe 
Notches. 

This is the manner of performing this Operation, which I might, perhaps, fave my 
ſelf the trouble of Explaining, it being already Explain'd in ſo many Books of Mathema- 
ticks and Mechanicks; but our Gard 'ner perhaps baving none of them, will be farizty'J 
with what I ſhall cell him. E 

Beſides the Leveller and the Rule; which muſt be very ſtreight, and about Two or 
Three Fathom long, there muſt be three wooden Spikes to be driven into the Ground with 
a Mallet ; and thoſe three Spikes mult be of a very even equal Rage, about Three or 
Four Foor, all ſplit on the Top, in order to put white Paper in that (lit. 

I ſhould not need to fay ( it being evident of it ſelf ) That there mult be at leaſt Three 
or Four Perſons, that is, Three while the Rule and Leveller are us'd, and Four when ir 
comes to the Spikes ; one of theſe Perſons muſt in all Caſes ſtand on the loweſt part of the 
ſide that is to be Levell'd, holding a Perch to ſerve for a Mark, in order to raiſe or louer the 
faid Perch, according to the DireQtion of him who is to regulate the Line and Leveller. 

To find the Level : Having choſen a calm Day without Wind and Rain, and, it poſ- 
fible, a lictle lou'ring ; or, at leaſt, being fo plac'd, that rhe great brightneſs of the Swn 
may not prejudice the Sighr, one of thele Spikes muſt be driven into the Ground even to the 
Surface, which muſt remain, and another in a ſtreight Line a little below ic; in order 
to place the Rule immediately awd conveniently upon it, which being done, the Le- 
veller muſt be put upon the Rule, railing or ſinking the ſecond Spike, until the Lead falls 
diretlv, and of it ſelf, without any Motion of the Wind, or any thing elſe into the 
Notches. 

This being perform'd, the ſecond Spike muſt be abſolutely fix'd, and the Leveller re- 
mov'd, atter which, lying flat upon the Ground, one may aim or level with the Eye upon 
the Rule ſo hx'd and order'd towards the Perſon who holds the Perch below with a white 
or black Cloth on the Top of it, who perhaps may have had occaſion to climb upon a 
Ladder, Wall or Tree, toraiſe or louer the ſaid Perch according to the direction of the 
Leveller, and that until the Extremity of it, having been obſerv'd by the ſaid Leveller, 
a Calculation may be made exattly how many Foot or Fathoms there are in adirect Per- 
pendicular Line from that Extremity, which is the Topot the Perch or Spike, unto the 
natural Surface of the Ground, which lies immediately beneath the faid Perch, Ge. 

And whereas the polture of lying down is too laconvenient z the Gramd may and ought 
to be dug near the firſt Spike that is driven into the Ground, low enough for any one to 
level with the Eye, ſtanding, fitting or kneeling in it ; or elſe uſe may be made of two 
of the Spikes heretofore mention'd, to which end they muſt be plac'd afunder upon two 
others that are fix'd into the Ground, or upon ſame other piece of Wood, or riling Grewd 
made on purpoſe, where they muſt be kept very upright, after which the Rule muſt be 
placd upon the faid ſticks, examining with the Levelſer, whether the Rule lics 
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upon a true level, in order to level or aim-with the Eye, and when there is occaſion for J 
a third perſon, and conſequently for a third ſtick, they muſt be plac'd with the fame Ex- 
aAnefs as the two firſt; the third being plac'd at any diſtance whatever, having a piece of 
Linen, or Paper, or a Hat upon the top of that ſpike, ſerves to aim more conveniently ; 
fo that having met at the End of the proſpe&, the extremity of the perch or ſtick that is 
held below, the borrow'd —_ of the ſticks, as well as the-height of the Rule, muſt be 
deduc'd upon the whole, and thus the Level will prove true. For Inſtance, in aiming, 
Twelve Foot may be found from the top of the Perch to the Surface of the Earth, out of 
which may be deduc'd firſt the four borrow'd Foot of the ſticks, upon the Top of which 
the Leveller had laid his Rule,for whick muſt alſo be deduc'd Three or Four Inches, which 

her amounts to Four Foot, and Four Inches ; by which Supputation will be found 
ſeven Foot and Eight Inches declivity from that part of the Surface which is regulated, and 
ro remain, from whence the Leveller aim'd, to the Surface of that part, where the laſt 
ſpike ſtuck, the level of which is look'd for. 

Theſe Inequalities are either Conliderable, or nor. 

Thoſe that are Inconſiderable are tolerable ; for Inſtance, only half an Inch or an Inch 
and a half in a Fathom, which hardly wants, being correQted, if the Expence will amount 
ro any thing conſiderable ; fo that a declivity of about a Foot or 'T'wo, or Two and a halt- 
to a length of Twenty Fathom, will do no great harm, and would hardly be percep- 
tible, being only of half an Inch, or an Inch and half in a Fathom: Which ought to 
comfort onegeſpecially if there be a great length, ſince a declivity of 'T'welve or Fifteen Foot 
upon Fourſcore Fathom in length, though pernicious, is not ſo ſenſible nor inconvenient 
as one of Two Foot and a half upon Twenty Fathom, although the proportion be al- 
together equal. 

If a deſcent of two, or two Inches and a half per Fathom is conſiderable, what would it 
be if there were three, four, five, or more, then it muſt of neceffity be correCted, which 
may be done four ways. 

Firſt, in ſinking that part of the Ground which Iyes too high, as much as will be neceſ- 
fary to take away the roughneſs of the Aſcent ; and, in the ſecond place, in carrying to 
the lower part what ſhall be taken from the higher, whereby a deſcent of five Foot will 
be reduc'd to three, taking a foot from the upper part, and placing it upon the lower ; 
ſo that the upper will be a Foot lower than it was, and the lower @ Foot higher, &c. 

But whereas, above all things, care muſt be taken to preſerve always three large Foot 
in depth of good Earth, before any thing be taken away *-om the upper part, holes muſt 
be made in different places of ir, to examin how much good Earth we have there, in order 
to decide, whether we may really take any of it away, and how muchz or whether we 
cannot take any part of it without prejudice to the Ground of the Garden ; upon which it 
is ealie to reſolve ; for the depth of good Earth being ſufficient to bear a diminution, part 
of it muſl be taken away to moderate the declivity in queſtion. 

But if, on the contrary, none of it can be taken away without prejudice to the depth 
or quantity that is neceflary there, recourſe muſt be had ro a third Expedicnt, which is, 
either not tro meddle with the height art all, and to raiſe the lower part as well as we Gan 
for the beſt, in putting more good Earth over that which is good already, if it can be 
done conveniently, or elſe ro take up that which is good, to put worſe at the bottom, 
nay even Stones or Gravel, it nothing better can be had ; afterwards covering it all again 
with the good Earth that was taken up before ; or if the Ground of the upper part may 
be ſunk, all the good Earth muſt be taken up and laid aſide, until fo much of the bad, 
which lay under it, as ſhall be thought proper, ſhall have been remoy'd ; which being 
done, that which is good ſhall be laid again in the room of the bad. 

But in caſe none of theſe three Expedients be prafticable, we muſt make uſe of the 
fourth, which is pretty chargeable, but yet abſolutely neceflary ; and he who meets with 
ſo untoward a Situation, muſt comfort himſelf as well as he can, if he deſigns to have a 
prohrable pleaſant Garden, fince it is impoffible to compaſs it by any other means. 

This fourth Expedient is to divide this great deſcent into different degrees, or different 
Portions, to make ſeveral particular Terrafles of it, ſome higher, and ſome lower, and 
all of them more or leſs broad,according as the declivity is more or leſs conſiderable; after 
which every one of thoſe Terraſſes ſhall be diſposd in themſelves, according to the Me- 
thod aforementioned, in order to correct moderate Inequalities ; but that is not all,for every 
one of thoſe Terrafles muſt be ſupported and ſtay'd to hinder them from tumbling down, 
which muſt be done by little Walls, or ſmall Banks well beaten and trampled, with ſome 
ſteps proper to deſcend from the one to the other, or elſ« by ſome Banks that ſhall be 
todded on purpoſe, to make them the more ſolid and laſting ; and finally, as if they were 
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ſo many ſeparate Gardens, they muſt be accompany'd with Walks of a breadth proportion'd 
to their length, as we ſhall declare in the Sequel. 

To end this matter, I am only to add, that the little Walls may ſerve for very good 
Wall-Fruit, the Expoſure being good, or elſe for Rarberry-buſhes, Goosberry Shrubs, or Bourdes« 
lair, the Expoſure ſtanding Northward ; the ſmall Banks will not be uſeleſs neither, on the 
contrary, lying to the South or Eaſt, they may be uſeful for Spring Plants, as Winter Lee- 
tuce, Peaſe, Beans, Strawberries, Artichokgs, &c. and after the Spring they may be- us'd for 
Purcelane, Baſil, &c. and if there be abundance of thoſe Banks well expos'd, a conſiderable 
part of them may always be employ'd in good Grapes, and other Fruits, as I have done in 
the King's Kitchen: Garden, on certain Banks made on purpoſe. 

When our Banks look to the North, they will be good all the Summer for Charvel, or 
elſe to ſow things that muſt be Tranfplanted, as Lettuce, Succory, Cabbager, Celery, &c. fince 
there is no part of a Garden but may be uſeful for ſome things or other. 

Thoſe Banks require a neceſſary Precaution, which is not only to beat and trample 
them extream cloſe at the bottom at the time they are made ; bur eſpecially to keep the 
upper part of every Bank a little higher than the Neighbouring Alley to it, otherwiſe the 
Water running down from the Banks of the whole Terras, would ſoon ruin and demoliſh 
them ; and, if notwithſtanding this Precaution, any accident ſhould befal ir, ic muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be repair'd in the Winter, by adding ſome Earth to it, which muſt be well tram- 
pled and beaten anew, leaving only three or four Inches of good Earth looſe on the Sur- 
face, which muſt be afterwards cultivated, in order to make that Place fit for Pro- 
duction. 

And whereas I do not expe& that the Inequalities of Gardens ſhould be abſolutely 
levelfd, I would have little Fences made from ſpace to ſpace in the Alleys or Walks, to 
turn the Water of great Showers into the adjacent Squares or Plats; which F muſt 
be made with boards tuck into the Ground a-croſs the Walks, about two or three Inches 
above the Surface of the Walks ; and in caſe thoſe Fences or Stays ſhould not prove ſufh- 
cient, I would have a drein made at the lower end of eyery Garden for the disburthening 
of thoſe Waters; or at leaſt, the Neighbourhood not allowing this diſcharge, I would have 
a great hole made ( that is a kind of Well ) in ones own Ground, kid with dry Bricks ; 
for thoſe Waters to loſe themſelves in,otherwiſe few Walls would be able to refiſt long againſt 


great Inundations without demoliſhing, and conſequently, without cauſing great diſorders. 


— 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of the Diſpoſition or Diſtribution of the. whole Ground of every Frait 
and Kitchen-Garden. 


W O particular Conliderations are to be had in relation to every Fruit and Kjtchen- 
Garden: "The firſt is to order that Garden fo, that it may be uſeful and abounding in 
is ProduCtion proportionably to its Extent, and the goodneſs of the Ground. 

The ſecond Conſideration is to order it ſo, that it may be agreeable to the Eye, and 
convenient either for Walks, or Culture, and for Gathering, thoſe being the rwo princi- 
pal ends propos'd in the making of it, to which end it is not only ſufficient to know what 
the Earth is capable of doing of it ſelf without much help, but what it is capable of 
performing withour ſuch and ſuch helps it may receive. 

To atrain the firſt Point, which is the advantage of its Productions, the beſt parts of 
the Garden muſt be employ'd with all the Oeconomy and Prudence that can be, with Planes 
and Seeds, infomuch that no part thereof may remain uſeleſs, putting into each ſuch things 
as are moſt proper to ſucceed in them z and to attain the ſecond, which is Beauty and 
Convenience, the Ground muſt not only be agreeably diſtributed into Squares or Plats, 
but the-Walks muſt of neceffity be made very neat, well plac'd, and of a ſuitable ſize, to 
the extent of the Ground, or Place, it being moſt certain, that no Intelligent Man will 
make a Garden without convenient Walks, which muſt be ſuited both as to fize and num- 


ber, to the largeneſs of ſcantineſs thereof. 


What we call the beſt parts of a Garden are really thoſe which have the beſt Ground, 
in caſe, as it commonly happens, it be not equally good all over, as it were to be wiſh'd ; 
but the goodneſs of the Earth being equal, the belt parts or places of a Garden are thoſe par- 
ticularly that are moſt ſhelrer'd from the Wind, and conſequently receive molt benefit by the 
Reflexion caus'd by thg Walls. _ 
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By neceſſary well-plac'd Walks or Allys, we mean ſuch as are commonly neceflary 
either near the Walls, in order to ſee the Trees, the better, to cultivate them with more 
eaſe, and have the convenience of gathering the Fruit ; or in the whole body of the Gar- 
den, to divide the Ground in equal Squares, and to multiply the pleafure of Variety in 
Walking, to ſee and viſit what thoſe Plats or Squares contain, as alſo that the Culture of 
them may be perform'd with more eaſe and convenience by the Gard ner. 

Therefore, as I have already faid, in our diſtribution we ought to look at once for the 
advantage of ProduQtion, and the Convenience of Culture of Walking. 

As for the advantage of Produdtion we will certainly find it, if, in the firſt place, we 
plant good Trees againſt all the Walls, even ſometimes, without excepting the Face of the 
Houſe, efpecially, in a ſmall Gerden, planting Dwarfs alſo round about the Squares, inſtead 
of the Counter Eſpaliers orPolebedges that were formerly in uſe, but are now aboliſh'd, by 
reaſon that the keeping of them in good order was very troubleſom, and their ProduCtions 
very Inconſiderable. 

Secondly, We will find thoſe Advantages, if our Squares are garniſh'd with uſeful Bor- 
dures, at a convenient diſtance from thoſe Dwarfs, and finally, it the Body of every Square 
be continually 61l'd with good Legumes, infornuch, that thoſe of one Seaſon be no ſooner 
gather'd or pick'd, than the Earth be again prepar'd to receive others for, or of, another 
Seaſon. 

The Third Part of this Treatiſe will ſhew what Trees will be proper to plant in all 
kind of Gardens, either for Wall-Fruit or Dwarf-Standards ; the Fourth will ſhew the man- 
ner of Cultivating and Pruning of them ; and the Sixcb, which contains the Treatiſe of the 
Kitchen-Garden, will ſhew which are the Bordures I call uſeful, and which the Legwnes of 
every Seaſon, together with the Culture that is proper for them, in order to be hne, good 
and feaſonable. | 

Ii is not ſufficient to have ſer down in general, . what relates to the Advantages of 
the Production, we muſt likewiſe declare what relates ro the Conveniences of Culture, 
and the Pleaſure of Walking ; therefore we are now to regulate the ſpace that is to be 
allow'd befare the Efpaliers, or flat Bordures, when any are made ; to regulate the large- 
neſs of the Squares, and finally the place and breadth of the Walks of every Garden, what- 
ever {17e it be of. 

When I ſhall ſpeak here of the Allies or Walks, I only mean the place deſtin'd for 
Walking, and nothing elſe, as fomedo, who in their Diſpoſition give the name of Walks ro 
all the Space that lies from the Wall to the Dwarfs of the Counter Efpalier or Polebedge, or the 
Diſtance that lies from one Dwarf to another in the Diviſion of the Squares or Ground 
Plars : This Space of Walks muſt never be narrower than five or {1x Foot, though the 
Garden be never fo ſmall, and ought ſeldom to exceed Eighteen or Twenty, though the 
Kitchen-Garden be nev:r {© large. This is what I had to fay, as to the breadth, with 
this Proviſo, That in the firlt place every Walk muſt be more or leſs broad in pro- 
portion to its length ; and, in the ſecond place, that ic mult always be kept very ſmooth 
and gravell'd, and as firm ascan be under Foot, otherwiſe it would not be convenient for 
Walking. 

It will not be improper to declare here wherein the Difference between a Walk and a 
Parh conſiſts ; A Walk muſt be broad enough for two Perſons to walk a-breaſt at leaſt, 
and therefore camiot be allow'd leſs than hve or ſix Foot ; without which it would no 
longer be a real Walk, but a large Path; and, as to Paths, provided one perſon cag go 
through them they are large enough, and therefore do not require above a Foot, or a Foot 
and a half at moſt in breadth. 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of the Diſpoſition or Diſtribution of a very ſmall Garden; 


Proceed now to the particulars of every Garden, and ſay, That commonly there are 

but few Gardens that have not at leaſt five or ſix Fathom in breadth, with a propor- 
tionable length, ſince the name of Garden could hardly be beſtow'd upon a narrower place ; 
but however, whatever it be, it is certain, that ſuch a place being well firuated, that 1s, 
in the Face of the Houſe, isa great Ornament to it, whether immediately joining to it, 
or divided by ſome ſmall Yard. In caſe then of ſuch a ſmall Garden, in my Opinion, in 
order to manage the Ground to the beſt Advantage, the Entranee muſt be made in the 
midſt of that breadth, with a Walk of about ſix Foot, which mult be the only Walk, 
leaving only ſmall Paths along the Walls and Bordures, about a Foot brodd z and 1n caſe 
the Entrance ſhould chance to be at one of the Corners, as ſometimes one is neceſfirared 
ro make it, we muſt likewiſe be ſatisfied with one Walk along the firſt Wall which pre- 
ſents it ſelf ar that Corner ; this Walk may chance to have the Sun one part of the Day, 
and be ſhaded the reſt, whereby it will be ſometimes pleaſant for walking. 

If ſuch a Garden being hve or ſix Fathom broad, ſhould happen to be as long again, it 
may very well be order'd, fo as to contrive at every End, or, at leaſt, at one of them a 
Walk of an equal breadth with the former, eſpecially at that end which is neareſt to the 
Houſe, in which Caſe this walk may be allow'd a little more breadth than the other, 
which is an Obſervation the Praftice whereof is very neceflary in all kind of Gardens, 
eſpecially great ones, to the end, that as it is cuſtomary to ſtop at the Entrance of a Garden ; 
to conſider it, a place may be found at firſt paſlably large, and conſequently agreeable 
and airy : Thoſe Walks at the ends will afford room for two or three difterent or ſeparate 
Companies, which is a thing to be wiſh'd for. 

Beſides this, I would have the Walks that are along the Epaliers or Walls, at leaſt at three 
of four Foot diſtance from the Walls, that the Trees may have at leaſt three or four Foot of 
Caltivated Earth, whereas their former allowance was not near ſo con{iderable, by which 
means this Bank being pretty large, as I would have it for all Eſpaliers, even fo as to make 
it yet much larger, in great Gerdens, the Trees will not only be better nouriſh'd, bur yer, 
beſides the Bordures which ſupport the Earth, and form an agreeable Figure in Gardens, 
ſome of thoſe uſeful Plents that delight in the Neighbourhood of Walls, may be planted in 
them ; I mean ſuch as love to be ſhelter'd from cold dangerous Winds, which is a thing 
altogether neceſſary in order to have ſomething in the Spring. 


——___ 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of the Breadth that is to be allow'd the Bordures of Eſpaliers, 


I Deſire every Body to refle& upon this Article, in which 1 adviſe them to place the 
Walks at a pretty diſtance from the Efpaliers, or Walls, by reaſon of the Advantages 
that may accrue from the ſhelter of the Walls, which ſhelter is of no uſe when it only fx- 
vours Walks, which receive no benefit by it ; for; ir fine, what Inconvenience can attend 
the Cultivating of three or four Foot more to the right or left of the Walk, in reſpect to 
the good uſe that is to be made of the Mould of every Garden, whereas the three or four 
Foot I cauſe to be added to the ſmall Bank, tro which Efpaliers were commonly con- 
hn'd, will be much more profitable in that place, than if being imploy'd to ſome part 
of the Walk, an equal quantity to it were Cultivated on the other {ide of that Walk, by 
reaſon that it could not enjoy the benehit of the ſhelrer of the Wall. 

I will not abſolutely decide, whether Dwarf Fruit-Trees ought to be planted in very ſmall 
Gardens, every Man is free in that to follow his own Inclinarion, though, in my Opinion, 
it were beſt to have none, unleſs they were ſmall Paradice Apple-Trees: or Gooſeberry Shrubs ; 
I ſhould fear thoſe Dwarfs might grow ſo large as to oftuſcate or ſhadow the Wal-Fruit or 
Eſpaliers, which 1 have a particular reſpect for in this Place ; belides, they would certainly be 
mconvenient for walking,' and take away the Beauty and Pleaſure of the Walk, not af- 
fording it room to breathe in, 
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Therefore I would employ the ſmallneſs of my Ground in other Things than Fruit-Trees ; 
for Inſtance, in Strawberries, Salads and Pot-berbs, &c. or elſe one part one way, and the 
reſt of another, to have ſome little thing or other to pick at all times ; and thus the whole 
ſpace of our little Garden, of which we have divided the breadth by one only Walk in the 
middle, or made it narrower by a walk along one of the Walls or Eſpaliers, ſhould be cur 
crofi-wiſe by Beds about five or {ix Foot broad, with ſeveral ſnaall Paths. 

Afr having maturely examin'd the diſtribution I have now made, I fnd it fo reaſona- 
ble that I would make no other, though it were for a Garden of ſeven or eight Fathom 
broad, nay, not even of thoſe that conliſt of eight or nine. 


CH AP. XVIL 
Of the Diſtribution or Diſpoſition of a Garden of a moderate bigneſs. 


UT if it were for a Garden of ten to eleven, or eleven to twelve Fathom, which 

compoſes a Garden of a moderate {rze, whether it has been thought fit in regard 
to its Situation, to place the Entrance of it at the middle, or elſe at one of the (ides; in 
both Caſes I would allow the Walks ſeven Foot in breadth, nay, I would even alldw 
eight or nine to that which is parallel to the Front of the Houſe, leaving, as I have already 
faid, a Bank of about five or fix foot for every Wall ; fo that in fuch a Diſpoſition I 
ſhould only make Walks along all the Walls : and thus there would remain in the midſt 
of the Garden a ſquare about {ix or ſeven Fathom broad, or from ſeven to eight upon the 
whole length, and it chat length ſhould chance ro be about fifteen or twenty, or more, it 
would be fit to divide it into two equal parts by a Walk partly like that of the Eſpalzers 
or Walls; but I would not allow it above three Foot , that Square not being above ten 
or twelve Fathom long. 

Now the Maſter might follow his own Inclination as to the imploying of chat Square, 
either altogether in Fruit-Trees planted in equal diſtances, with Strawberries, and ſome {mall 
Legumes among them, only for the ſpace of five or ſix years, while the Pear-Tress ſhould 
be growing ; or elſe to employ it part in Fruie-Trees, that is upon the edge of the Walks, 
always ing the diſtance I have heretofore mention'd, and the reſt in Salads, Greens, 
Artichokes atid Strawberries, which is what I ſhould like beſt, or elſe I might umploy the far- 
theſt part from the Houſe wholly in Fruit-Trees, and the other in Legumez,cvery one of them 


- having ſeven or eight Fathom in length to the breadth propos'd. 
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CHAP. XVIIL 


Of the Diftribution or Diſpoſure of a Garden from fifteen to twenty Fathom 
in breadth, and one of froe and twenty to thirty, and from 
thirty to forty. 


Proceed now to a Place from fifteen to twenty Fathom breadth, upon any length 

whatever, which I look as a fine Garden; and, in the firſt Place, I will examin 
whether that Garden joyns the or not ; ſecondly, Whether the Houſe be buile with 
Free-ſtone, or only with a ragged Stone plaiſter'd over, or new pargetred. 

The Houſe not joyning to the Garden, Trees mult be planted againſt all the Walls, the 
Garden being altogether inclos'd ; nay, even” though it were adjoyning, the Front being 
only plaiſter'd, or new pargetted ; the fame may be done, eſpecially ro have the benefit 
of the breadth and of the height of the ſpace that les berween the Windows, as well as of 
the lower part of the Windows ; bur if the ArchiteCture be fine and rich, I would leave it 
naked and expos'd to the Eye of every body, fince it would be a pitty to hide fo fine an 
Ornament, through the hope of a little more Fruze. 

In ſuch a-Place then, having fifteen or twenty Fathom in breadth, the length containing 
twenty five or thirty, I would have the Walks along the Walls eight or nine foot broad, 
nay, nine or ten, or more, the length amounting to five and thirty, or forty ; and the 


Walk which ofters it ſelf at the Entrance, and is parallel to the Front of the Houſe, What- 
ever 
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ever length the Garden conliſted of, 1 would allow five or fix foot more than the reſt, 
nay, it might be allow'd twelve or more, it being a Terras, as it happens ſometimes, {ince 
the Terralles adjoyning to a Houſe can hardly ever be too broad. 

(fides the Walks we have mention'd round about our Garden, there ſhould be anothef 
:1.the middle ro divide the breadth in two equal parts, and the breadth containing twenty 
Fathom, or a little more, ir might be allow'd four or five foot more than thoſe that are 
Parallel to the Walls to the right ard lefr, eſpecially this Walk fronting the entrance of 
the Houſe. 

As to the length of our Garden, which we ſuppoſe to be from thirty to forry Fathom, 
* muſt be divided in two by a crols Walk, almoſt about the fame breadth with thoſe of 
the ſides, or only ſome feer leſs, conſidering the Extent is not fo great, belides that gene- 
rally it is cloſer by the Trees that edge it to the right and lefr, than thoſe of its ſides, which 
being favour'd by the Banks, have more Air than that of the middle. 

Such a Walk croſs-wiſe will form two Squares, which may have each about {x or ſeven 
Fathom one way to nin?, ten, or twelve on the other. 

Whereupon I think it proper to fay that a Square in any Garden whatever, always 
looks fine, when it conſiſts of twelve or thirteen Fathom in length, and (ix, ſeven, or 
eight in breadth ; and conſequently much more when it is in ſome meaſure equal on all 
ſides, and eſpecially when it is a little longer than broad. 

If it ſhould happen at any time that going abeut to make a Walk on one of the ſides 
of the Garden, one ſhould meet with a Wall, which inſtead of being ſtrait, ſhould chance 
to be on a crooked Line in part of its extent, in {uch a caſe, in which we mult not prereud 
to correct that defect abſolutely, I am of Opinion ſtill ro make the Walk regular with 
ſtrait Angels, that is, ſquare, beginning it at four foot diſtance from that part of the 
Wall which advances moſt into the Walk, and making it Square on the Extremity where 
it s to end, it ſhall be garniſh'd ro the right and left with fine Bordures that ſhall mark 
itz and as for thoſe parts which ſhall chance to be much broader with Earth than they 
ſhould be according to our uſual Diſpoſition, it may be imploy'd uſefully either in Straw- 
berries, or other Plants, that are not capable to offuſcate the Wall-Treez. 

There are ſometimes lengths of three or fourſcore Fathom, and even more to 
eighteen or twenty in breadth, which we are ſpeaking of, in which caſe that length 
muſt needs be divided into three or four equal Portions by croſs Walks ; and whereas 
ſuch a length bears no Proportion to the breadth, I would ſtop the Proſpect of our Gar- 
dn within forty or fifty Fathom from the H6uſe by ſome Wall, or, at leaſt, by ſome Pal- 
liade ; ſuch a Wall might be proper to multiply the Eſpaliers or Wall Fruit, or that Palli- 
fade for Grapes, or other Fruit-Trees, and thus we ſhould gain on all fides, either as to the 
Advantage of Production, or the Pleaſure of the Eye. 

Alchough the ſpace of a Garden ſhould contain five and twenty, thirty, or thirty five 
Fathom in breadth, I would make no other diſtribution of ir, than what we have h Gr 
made to a breadth of fifteen or twenty, unleſs it were to make the Walks ſomewhat broad- 
er, in proportion to their length. 


LR 


CHAP XIX 


Of the Diſpoſition or Diſtribution of Gardens of an extraordinary ſize. 


F the breadth of ſuch a Garden ſhould amount to threeſcore, threeſcore and ten, of 
fourſcore Fathom, or more ; I would divide it into four equal Portions, as I have 

done at Verſailles, and in ſeveral other Kitchen-Gardens ; or elſe I would make Counter- 
Walks garniſh'd with Dwarfs upon the flat Bordures, as I have done at Rembouiller for his 
Grace the Duke of Montaufier, upon condition that in thoſe two Cafes the two Walks pa- 
rallel to the Chief, which we ſuppoſe in the middle, about three Fathom broad, ſhould not 
be allow'd above eight or nine foot : In my Opinion, it were a pitry to make them broader, 
lince that would employ too much Ground in Walks. 

We have already mention'd the bigneſs the Squares of a Kitchen-Garden ought to con- 
liſt of, and thus without repeating ir, we will find that thoſe rwo Walks will afford us 
ine ones, either as to their breadth or length ; for the ſame Rule we preſcribe for the 
dividing of the breadth, muſt ſerve for the diviſion of the length, and we muſt 


needs be perſuaded at all times that when a ſpace of Garden approaches tourſkcors Fathom 
in 
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in breadth, and paſſes them in lengrh, as the great Square of the King's Kitchen Garden 
does ;. it really compoſes a large Kzrchen-Garden, fince it contains at leaſt feven or cight 
Acres of Ground, in which caſe the Squares may have fourteen or fifteen Fathom one 
way, to eighteen or twenty on the other, 

| do not think there is any neceſſity of inlarging farther in what relates to the Difpo- 
ſition or Diſtribution of the Grewnd of Fruit and Kitchen-Gardens ; what we have already 
ſaid ſuffices, which is that when one may have or attord variety of ſuch Fruit and Kitchen. 
Gardens, as Princes or great Lords do, who have occaſion for them, it is proper to make little 
particular Gardens in Places adjacent to the great ont, as I have done at Chantih, at Seaux, 
at Sr. Quien, &c. or round about the great one, as I have done at Verſailles ; or elſe the 

verplus of the Place we would have Cultivated, muſt be employ'd in High Standard Trees ; 
Gr to ſpeak the Truth, over large Kitchen-Gardens are attended with great Inconveniences, 
and liable to great Charges, which very often do not anſwer our ExpeCtations for wag 
of due Cares. 


CHAP. XX 


Of the manner of Cultivating Fruit-Gardens, 


Lthough this Culture taken in the whole, contains all what we have Explain'd in ſe- 

veral particular Treatiſes, my Intention, notwithſtanding, is to reduce it here to 

1 bree Things only : Fiſt, to the Tillage the Earth ſtands in need of ; Secondh, to the Neatneſ 

Gardens require at all times. The remainder of the Culave of the Earth ſhall be examin'd in 
the Treatiſe of the Kitchen-Gardens. 

Therefore we muſt conclude, that as the Earth, as often as it is hot and moiſt, always 
finds it ſelf in an approeching diſpoſition to AR, that is, of producing ſome Plants good or 
bad, and ſometimes of no * for Man, becauſe it can, as it were, never remain Idle, the 
Produftion it makes of one thing, mult of necefſuy be prejudicial to another, 

The Reaſon is, Firſ?, that the Interior Salt of it ; that is, its Fertility, or Capacity of 
Atting is no wile Infinite, ard is exhauſted by often producing, as every Body knows : 
So that ſeveral Plants lying near one another, it always happens that all, or a great part of 
them grow the [maller, becauſe that which was to ſerve tor the Nouriſhment of all, being 
divided into many, the ſhare of each muſt of neceffiry be the ſmaller, and the Nouriſh- 
ment of all of them the {lenderer, or elſe it happens that ſume of them being more lively, 
cither by being grown Naturally, or being of a Temper more ſuitable to that part of the 
Earth which nouriſhes them ; this Plane has ſuck'd a greater quantity of the Nouriſhment 
that was in that Place ready prepar'd for Vegetation, than any ot the reſt. 

It is not only the Inſide of that Earth which appears exhauſted to us in its ProduRtiens, 
when too great a quantity of different Plants have exhauſted it by their Rees ; we lay, be- 
ſides, that this Earth is dry and wants Moiſture, when it is hindred from receiving the Be- 
nefit of the Night-Dews, and of thoſe ſmall Show'rs which have the Gift of repairing and 
amending that Earth, provided they may be able to penetrate to the Internal Parts ; thus 
when the Leaves of all thoſe Plants, which cover the Grownd, come to receive thole kind of 
Moiſtures, they hinder them from deſcending lower, and fo they remain expos'd to the 
Sun, which rarifying them as ſoon as it lightrens and heats them, converts them into 
Vapours, and ſv conſequently for that time prevents their being of any uſe to that 
Earth. 

It follows from thence, that when we would have our Trees, and particularly our Dwaf: 
and Tal Standards well ted, and conſequently very,V igofous, and thereby agreeable to light, 
we mult rake care. 

Furſt, That they be not too near one another, to the end that the Nouriſhnzent may be 
the leſs divided. 

Secondly, "That there may be no fort of Planes near them, which may inwardly ſteal their 
Nouriſhmenr, or ourwardly hinder the Retreſhings and Helps they are certainly to receive 
by Rain and Dew. : 

Thirdly, Care muſt be taken to keep the E&th always light, and conſequently often Cul- 
trated, as well thatthe Moultures of Rains and Dews may ealily, and the ſooner, penetrate 
to the Rees, as that the Earth may be duly heated by the Rays of the Sw, which it ſtars 
indifpeniibly m need of. 
Now 
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Now to put that Earth in a Condition of producing advantageouſly what we require 
of it, withour ailowing it time to imploy it ſelf in other Things, as al'> to preſerve clean- 
neſs in the whole extent, we muſt be careful ro Till the Ground, to amend and cleanſe ir 
when it requires it. Let us now examine thoſe four kind of Cultures, to ſhew the Manner, 


Uſe, Cauſe and Succels of them. 
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CHAP. XXL 
Of Tillage. 


ILage, properly ſpeaking, is nothing but a Movement or Stirring, which being per- 

form'd on the Surface of the Ground penetrates unto a certain Depth, and makes the 

lower and upper parts reciprocally change place : Now it not being my Intention, to ſpeak in 

this Place of the Tillage that is perform'd with a Plough in the open Fields, bur only cf the 
Tillage of our Gardens, it is proper to know that it is perform'd ſeveral diffe rgnt ways. 

Faſt, With the Spade and Haugh in calie Grownd:. 

In the Second Place, with a Pitch-Fork, and French Mattock in ſtcny and yer pretty firong 
Ground ; ſome are perform'd deeper ; for Inſtance, in the open Greund, and in the middle 
of the Squares or Plats z and others lighter, vix. about the Foot of Trees, upon Aſparagis, 
among ſmall Legumes, &c. 

Ic muſt be noted next, that in all likelihood the Cauſe or Motive of Tillage, is nvt only 
to make the Earths appear more agreeable to (1ght, though they really thereby become fo ; 
bur that it is, inthe hrſt place, to render ſuch ecafic as are not fo, or to preſerve thoſe in a 
good Caſe that are fo naturally; and, in the ſecond place, that ir is chiefly «thereby ro 
avgment Fertility in ſuch Earths as have bur little, or to preſerve it in ſuch as have a ſuffi- 
cient Store : Earths that are abſolutely barren, muſt not be Tiffd. 

When I talk of rendring Earth eafie, I mean to make it become ſandy and looſe, info- E* cu! purre (a 
much, that the Moiſture and Heat which comes from withour, may eaſily penetrate JJ. (0anoue 
through ir, and that it may be no wiſe compadt or ſticking together, like clayiſh, graveily ranav.) Georg 2. 
Earth, which by the Conſtitution of their Nature, are no wile proper for Vegetation. 

And when I ſpeak of endeavouring to give Fruitfulneſs, | mean, that the Tilloge muſt 0P7ms, pur: 
contribute to give a temper of Heat and Moiſture to a Soil, that is already provided with co — 
that Salt, it ſtands in need of for the chief part of Fertility ; this temper of Hear and *4eque_prumne, 
Moiſture being ſo neceſlary to the Eereh, that without. ir its Salt is altogether uſeles, info- a -- 
much, that it can produce no manner of Plents, in the fame manner as Animals can enjoy ju2ws foſor. 
no perfet Health, without the remper of Elemental Qualifications, _ 

Ir is not enough to have given Reaſons for the Cauſe of Tillage, we muſt belides give Prime Ceres 
Rules, that may ferve to procure this Temper in queſtion to Earth. Jo _ 
Upon which, I ſay, that it is obſervable, thar ſome Eerch: are eaſily heated; for Ex- inficuit, cums 
ample, ſuch as are light, to which we have bur little to do in Relation to heat 3 bur where- 14 __ 
as they are commonly dry and parch'd, we muſt work carefully to procure them Moi Afewans fibue, 
ſture: Others are not ealily heated ; for Inſtance, thoſe that are Strong and Cold, and © 42m a6 
thoſe require bur little Culrure for an augmentation of Moiſture ; on the contrary, they Georg. 3. 


have generally too much of it ; but they require a great deal of help for an additional 
Hear. 
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Moreover, ſome kind of Planes require more Moifture ; for Example, Artichokes, Sal- Cultaque fre. | 
lads, Sorrel and thick Reoted Plants : The Earth which produces them muſt be diſpos'd in fuch 9957 *% 4-4ſ- 
a manner, as to receive a great deal of Water from without : Others are farisfy'd with arte, haud ray- 
lefs, as Fruit-Trees, and Aſparagus, &c. 2nd we need not much trouble our ſelves to afford 42 - x . 
it them ; but however, as we have nothing in our Gardens which requires either an excef. EO 
five Heat or Moiſture, ſo we have nothing but what requires ſome. "The Sun, Rains and 
Subterranean Waters provide for one part, and we ought to provide, by other means, for 
what may be wanting beſides; which is, what we do by a well underſtood Culture, of which 
Tillage is one of the chief Parts. 

Thoſe Tilages are to be perform'd at different Times, and even differently as ro the mul- Omne guar an 
tiplicity, in reſpeCt to the difference of Earth and Seaſons : Earch that is hot and dry malt 7 *0:9e = 
be Tild in the Summer Time, cither a little before, or while it Rains, or ſoon after it, yg» 
eſpecially when there is any likelihood of more; at which time they can neither be TIPd too 94 wo /hs. &- 
often, nor too deep when it Rains ; as, by the Reaſon of Contraries, they muſt bur  - 
fkldom be Tilfd in very hot Weather, unteſs they be watcr'd immediately after it. Thoſe Georg: 2. 
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trate towards the Roors, which ſtand in need thereof ; whereas otherwiſe they would remain 
upon the Surface, where they would be of no uſe, and ſoon after evaporate : Tillage like- 
wile makes a paſlage for heat, without which Moiſture can be of no ule. ; 

On the contrary, Cold, Strong, Moiſt Earth, muſt never be Tilfd in time of Rain, but 
rather during the greateſt Heats, at which time they can neither be Til/d too often nor too 
deep, eſpecially to hinder them from parching and ſplitting on rhe Top, which, us we 
have often faid, does a great deal of prejudice to the Rovers ; and tv the End, that it being 
foftned by Tillage, the heat may penetrate the eafier to them, and thereby may deſtroy 
the Cold, which hinders the Action of the Roors, and makes Trees yellow. 

The Nature of the Earth ſhews us in this, as well as in many other Things, that it 
will be order'd regularly, fo that it anſwers our Intentions with ſucceſs, when it is pru- 
dently manag'd ; whereas, on the contrary, it oppoſes them when it is govern'd Ill : The 
Seafon of putting moſt Coin into the Grownd, which commonly are only ſown each in one 
Seaſon, the time of Graffing, of Pruning and of Planting Vmes as well as Trees, &c. which 
bkewiſe is only done in certain Months ; all theſe, 1 fay, are ſo many Inſtruftivns which 
Nature gives us, in order to teach us how to ſtudy well what the Ground requires, and pre- 
ciſely at what time. By thoſe Obſervations, a great- Application has raught me, that it is 
good to Till often about Trees, either in dry, light Eerehs, or in ſuch as are ſtrong and moilt ; 
the one in rainy Weather, and the orher in great Heats. 

Thoſe frequent Tillings, which 1 adviſe, when Convenience will permit ir, are of great 
Uſe; for, belides their hindring part of the Goodneſs of the Earth from being exhauſted 
by the ProduQtion and Nouriſhment of ill! Plants; they, on the contrary, make thoſe 
Feds which Rot, being laid under Ground, ſerve for an Amendment to fatren it ; but 
morcover thoſe frequent Tilebs partly deſtroy the Ancient Maxims, which had Eſtabliſh'd 
bur one Tillage for every Seaſon ; and what I like moſt in them is, that, at leaſt, they 
eſtabliſh the Neceſfity, and conſequently the Uſefulneſs of them : Bur I add, that they are 
not ſufficient, unleſs, during their Intervals, care be taken to ſcrape, or pull out thoſe ill 
Weds, which eſpecially in the Summer and in Autumn, grow upon Earths, and then Mul- 
tiply, «d Infingzum, when they are ſuffer'd ro run up to Seed. 

We muſt ſay here by the by, that the times in which Trees blo/lom, and the Vine ſhoots 
are very dangerous for Tillage, it muſt never be performcd at thoſe Times, neither about 
thoſe Trees or Vines ; the Earth being newly ſtir'd in the Spring, exhales abundance of Va- 
pours, which upon the leaſt white hoary Froſts, which are common at that Seaſon, being 

near the Surface of the Earth, ſtick upon the Bloſſoms, ſoften and moiſten them, in 
ſo much that rendring them ſuſceptible to the Froſt, they contribute to kill them ; Earth: 
that are not Ti/f'd at that time, and conſequently are hard about the Surface, are not ſub- 
je&t to exhale ſo many Vapors, and therefore not ſubje&t to ſo many Accidents of Froſt. 

From what I have faid heretofore to favour the Nouriſhment of our Trees, it follows, 
that I condemn thoſe who Sow or Plant, either many Pot-berhs, or Strawberries, or Flowers, 
near the Foot of their Trees, ſuch Plants being certainly very prejudicial ro them. 

The Rule I Praftiſe for the Culture or Tillage, that is to be perform'd about our Trees, 
as well in the Winter as in the Spring, in dry light Earths, is to allow them a large one 
at the Entrance of the Winter, and the like as ſoon as it is paſt, to the end that the 
Rains and Snows of the Winter, and the Rains of the Spring, may eaſily penetrate into 
our Earth ; and as for the ſtrong and moiſt Earchs, 1 give them a ſmall Tilage in the Month 
of Ofober, only to remove the Weeds, and tarry to give them a large one at the end of 
April, or the beginning of May, when the Fruie is abſolutely knit, and the great Moiſtures 
over ; thus the Surface of that Earth being kept hard, firm and cloſe, has left bur lictle 

for the Waters of the Winter and Spring, which we have no occaſion here, for the 
Snow being melted, without having been capable of penetrating, remains part upon the 
Surface, where it is converted into Vapors, and the reſt following the Declivities of the 
Place, deſcends into the Neighbouring Rivers. 

I muſt needs ſay, in this Place, that nothing moiſtens ſo much, and penetrates fo far 
as the Water of melted Snow. | have ſeldom known Water to penetrate above a foot 
deep, whereas the Water of Snow will penetrate rwo or three Foot, as well becauſe it is 
heavier than common Rain Water, as by reaſon, that as it melts ſlowly and by degrees, 
and from the undermoſt part of the Maſs of Snow, it ſoaks in with,more calc, without 
gu ny by the Wind, or by the heat of the Sun. 

as much as I dread abundance of Snow upon ſtrong, moiſt Grounds, and 

cauſe ir to be remov'd from about our Frus-Trees ; I like it, and cauſe ic to be gather'd 
in dry Earibs, there to make « kind of Magazine of Moiſture ; and eſpecially in thoſe 
| Earihs 
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Exths I cauſe that which lyes, and is of no uſe, in the Walks, to be taken up and thrown 
into the Bordures of the Eſpaliers or Wali-Trees, and particularly tothe Expolitions of the 
South, which in the Summer- time want moſt moiſture ; and the fame into the Expoſures 
of the Eaft, even in ſtrong Earths, by reaſon that the Summer Showrs ſeldom falling up- 
on them, the ground of thoſe Expoſitions remains commonly dryer than the reſt, and 
conſequently the Trees are thereby expos'd to ſuffer. 

This Necefſity of Tilage, which I recommend and adviſe, is ſometimes contradicted by 
the ſucceſs of certain Trees, which being cover'd with Pavement or beaten Gravel about 
the Feor, do notwithſtanding thrive well, though they are never Td; to which I have 
two things © fay in anſwer; the Firſt, That as commonly ſuch Trees are plac'd under 

ts or Gutters,a great deal of Warter falls upon them, which penetrating through the Orany's 
of the Pavement, or through the beaten Gravel, furniſhes a ſufficient Nouriſhment tor 
the Roots. The Second is, That the moiſture which has thus penetrated into thoſe Grounds 
cover'd with Pavement, preſerves it ſelf much better in ir, and longer than in others, the 
wind and the heat of the Sun not being capable to deſtroy it : yer notwithſtanding, I ſtill 
recommend Tillage, as well for the good of the Earth and Plants, as for the Pleafure of the 
Eye ; the Univerſal Experience we have of ir, can never be deſtroy'd by fo ſmall an Ob- 
jeQion, no more than the uſe of Bread and Cloathing can be condemn'd, although the Sa- 
vages do not underſtand it : Fig-Trees Orange-Trees, and other Plan s and Shrubs in Caſes 
ſufficiently juſtifie the Uſe of Ti/lmg, or breaking of the Ground to give a Paſlage to the 
Water or Waterings, without which they Pine, and often Periſh. 


CHA P. XXIL 


Of Amendments or Improvements. 


'A FTER having explain'd the Motive, Uſe and Manner of Tilage, we muſt do 

the ſame thing about Amendments, which are nothing but a betrering, or re- 
covering of Earth ; we have already faid, that this Improvement might be done with all 
manner of Dung, of which we muſt now explain the Motive, Uſe and Manner. 

As to the Motive, it is likewiſe certain, that when we amend, or Dung the Ground, it 
is with an Intention of affording Fruitfulneſs to that which wants it, that is, that which 
has many defe&ts, and conſequently little Diſpoſition towards Prodution ; or elſe to pre- 
ſerve it when it has it, and might loſe ir, unleſs it received from time to time fore neceſ(- 
lary Reparations, according to the Productions we require of it, either beyond its Ca- 
pacity, or conformably to its Power ; and likewiſe to amend it more or lefs, according 
to its Temper, whether good or bad : For Example, There mult be a great deal of Dung 
to produce Por-berbs, Which grow in a ſhort time abundantly, and ſucceed each other 
quickly in a ſmall compaſs of Ground, which without that might grow barren ; on the 
other hand, Trees require but little or-none for their Nouriſhment, by reaſon that being 
long a-growing,they make but inconſiderable ProduCtions,compar'd to the Ground they take 
up : and Laſtly, Though they remain long in one and the fame Place, yet by means of 
their Roors which ſtretch out to the right and lefr, they make a ſhift ro pick up the Nou- 
riſhment that is proper for them, far and near : 1 add, that the Earth which has a great 
deal of Fruitfulneſs in it ſelf, requires lefs than that which has but lite ; and Finally, Cold 
moiſt Earth requires more than thoſe that are hot and dry. 

Certainly, and no body can be ignorant of it, the great defefts of Earth conſiſts, as I 
have already ſid, either in 100 much moiſture, which is commonly acccmpany'd with 
cold, and great ponderouſnefs, or elſe in too much drought, which is likewiſe regularly 
accompany'd with an exce (ſive lightneſs, and a great Dilpolition to parching ; We like-\ 
wiſe hnd that among the Dungs we may imploy, ſome are too fat and cooling, for in- 
ance, the Dung ot Oxen and Cows; and the other too hot and light, for Example, the 
Dung of Sheep, Horſes and Pidgeons, &c. and whereas the Remedy mult have Vertues 
oppolite or contrary to the Diſtempers it is to cure ; we mult imploy hot and dry Dungs 
In moiſt, cold, heavy Earth, in order to heat them, and make them lighter and ecaker ; 
and Oxen and Cow Dung in lean, dry, light Earthr, to make them fatter, and more ma- 
terial, thereby hindring the great parchings or droughts of the Spring, and the great heats 
et the Summer from drying them up with too much caſe, 
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There are at this time great Controverſies in Philoſophy and Chimiſtry, to endeavour 
to decide which are the belt Dungs, and that with the ſame exaCtneſs or accuracy Nathe- 
maticians ufe in deciding what is neceſſary to form a ſtraight Line, &c. The World is 
certainly highly oblig'd to thoſe Gentlemen, who drive their Curiolity and their Obſer. 
vations ſo far into the Secrets of Nature ; I hope, we may reap great benchits by ir, but 
in the mean time, I am of Opinion for my ſelf, and for thoſe tor whom I write, thar 
we can do no better than to proceed in this as 1 do, orderly, plainly and grolly, being 

uaded that the fertility of Earth does not conſiſt, as, 1 may ſay, in an indivifible Point ; 
and indeed I am fo far from being willing 'ro occaſion the leaſt ſcruple in any body, and 
eſpecially any wile to ſcare or terrifie our Gard'ners in point of Culture, that on the con- 
trary I endeavour as much as in me lyes to make it plain and eafie ro them. 

To which end, I think I may ſay once more, that we may form to our ſelves a certain 
Idea of richneſs in Earth, which certainly contains in #s Bowels a Salt which occaſions Fer- 
tiliry, and that this Salt is the only and geal Treaſure of this Earth. Thus we fay, That 


- the Money of a Miſer ( which makes his Riches and Plenty ) # the Treaſwe be poſſeſſer ; yer 


this Miſcr will ſtill remain equally Rich and Pecuniary : If, in the firſt place, he ſpends no- 
thing, or, if in the ſecond place, whatever Liberality he may aftect, it happens fo that he 
conſtantly receives as much Gold and Silver in one hand, as he ſpends with the other ; 
he ſpent yeſterday fifty Shillings, to day he has increas'd his Store, either in Gold, Silver, 
or Goods, to the value of the ſame Summ ; he is then equally Rich, ſo that ro morrow 
he ſhall be able to ſpend the ſame Summ, and to take up the next day, either the lame 
Money in Bond, which is not common, or the value, &c. and thus, «d Infiuitum, this Cir- 
culation is real and effeCtive. 

We muſt know for certain, that Earth has been created with a Diſpoſition to produce 
Plants, and that ( excepting ſome Stones and Metrals which are extraordinary Produti- 
ons of Nature ) there is nothing on the Earth which is not come out of its own Bofom, 
and that by the way of Vegetation, and conſequently all the Vegerative Plants we ſee are 
part of that Earth, and thus we may athrm that there. is nothing ( whatever it may be, 
provided it be material ) bur what may ſerve to amend that Earth or Soil returning to it 
by way of Corruption, under whatever Figure it returns to it ; becauſe that whatever rg- 
enters into that Eerh, gives it back in ſome manner what it had Joſt, either in the fame 
Specie, or in Value, and in effect it becomes Earth again, as it was before ; thus all man+ 
ner of Stuffs, Linnen, the Fleſh, Skin, Bones and Nails of Animals, Dirt, Urines, Ex« 
crements, the Wood of Trees, their Fruit, their Leaves, Aſhes, Straw, all manner of Corn 
or Grains, &c. In ſhort, all ia general that is palpable and ſenlible on Earth ( excepting 
perhaps as I have already ſaid, moſt Stones, and all Minerals ) all this entring into the 
Ground, ſerves to amend and better it, fo that having the Convenience and Faciliry of 
ſpreading often upon Earths, as we have it in good Farms, and particularly in the Neigh» 
bourbocd of Cities, as it is practis'd for the fowing of Corn, and for Legumes, we put our 
Land in a Condition of being able to continue to produce always without Intermiſhon. 

Moreover, our Ground, though good, not being permitted to product, for Inſtance, 
ſuch as are built upon ; thoſe Greunds thus cover'd with Buildings, are, though againſt their 
Will, like a Rich Man who ſpends nothing, though able to ſpend much ; they always 
remain, as the Philoſophers fay, equally Fertile in Power, that is, equally capable of pro- 
ducing, and would actually produce, it they were not hindred from ſo doing ; as to the 
others which produce at all times, if in Tillag of them, the Plants they had produc'd be 
again put underneath them, as it happens otten, eſpecially in thoſe parts that are the Sear 
of War ; thoſe Plants thus put under the Surface of tbat Earth rot there, and lerve to 
fatten it again to the ſame degree it poſlefs'd before the producing of them, or elſe we may 
fay, that it is the ſame Salt in Specie, which returns to it, and makes it as Rich, that is, as 
Fertile 8s it way before. 

And when all the Productions of ſuch a ſpot of Gromnd are taken away, as it is very 
uſual, and that in lieu thereof ir be allow'd as many of the Productions of another place, 
and that by means of rotten Straw, ſeaſon'd, as it were, with the Excrements of ſome 
Animals, which Excremeats are likewiſe originally ſprung from the Earth, and make a 
part of it, that Earcb having thereby repaired its loſs, becomes as Rich, that is, as Fer- 
tile as before. 

We may then in ſome manner look upon Dungs in relation fo Earth, as a kind of Coin 
which repairs the Treaſures of that Earth. 

Now as there are ſeveral kind of Coins, ſome more precious, others lefs, but Rill, both 
the one and the other being Coin'd, paſs in Trade and Inrich ; ſo\there ace ſeveral kind 
of Dungs, ſome a little berter than others, but ſtill all proper to amend, that is, to repair 
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the loſs that Earth had ſuſtained in Producing ; and thus the Subſtance of the Earth does 
not wear out to be at laſt reduc'd ro nothing, or waſte ſo as to give cauſe to ſay, that it 
diminiſhes, for if it did, where ſhould it be now, after having produc'd ſo much frem 
the beginning of the World ? * Tis only the Salt of it that diminiſhes ; or to ſpeak more 
properly, changes place, which, as it may return, as it does, is capable of reſtoring that 
Exth to the fame Condition it was in formerly. 

The Alambicks in Chimiſtry ſufficiently manifeſt what that Salt is, and ſhow in little 
what a ſmall quantity of it is required to animate a pretty conliderable quantity of 
Ewth. 

Upon which, I think I may fay, that Dung ſecras ro be in relation to Eerths that are of 
a different Temper, what Salt is in relation to different kinds of Meat, either ſuch as are | 
fine and curious, as Partridges and Sheep, and fuch as are material and grok, as Beef and 
Perk, &c. theſe without doubt can bear a much larger quantity of Salt in the ſeaſoning 
of them, without ſpoiling, than the others, ſince a good picce of Beef, without doubr, 
requires a much greater quantity of Salt to reliſh ir, than a piece of Mutron, though equal- 
ly large ; and indeed groſs Meats are made more pallatable by being well poudred, where- 
gs Mutton being, ſalted at the ſame rate, would be ſpoil'd. 

Belides, as there are ſome Salrs that ſale more, for Inſtance, Bay Salt, and others lefG, 
as white Salt 3 fo as to the heating, or animating of Earch, there are ſome Dungs which 
heat and amend more ;z for Inſtance, thoſe of Sheep and Horſes, and others that amend 
and heat leſs; for Example, The Dung of Hogs and Cows, &c.. We muſt prudently 
make ule both of the one and the other ; Experience ſufhciently juſtifies this taculry of 
heating in point of Dungs, in that a certain quantiry of Horſe Dung heap'd up together 
will cauſe a conliderable heat, even to that degree, as to convert it ſelf ſometimes inty 
real Fire, whereas a heap of Cow Dung never heats it ſelf to that degree. 

And, therefare, ſhould a great deal of Horſe and Sheeps Dung be laid in light, fandy 4i4s rantum 
Earths, which ſtand in no need of fo much hear, it would prejudice them inſtead of doing m—_— A 
them good ; thoſe Dungs are too burning ; but according to the Advice of the Poet, we at jola, &c. 
might allow them a great deal of Cows-Dung, which is fatter, and not fo hot : And on ; = oY 
the contrary, what is not fit for dry, hot Earebs, is very proper for ſuch as are cold and yer herbas alir, 
moiſt z thoſe, which naturally produce but too many Weeds, want heat tro be animated, ſore joſe - 
a it were, to diſpoſe them, to produce others that are better tor us. 


— —_— 
— _— —_— 


CHAP. XXII. 


Of Dungs. 


will not ſuffice ro have ſpoken of Amendments or Improvements in General, we muſt 
come to Particulars; to which end I think it will be neceffary to examin five thingy 
principally in the Caſe of Dung, which is the moſt ufual of all Amendments. 

The Firſt, What Dung is. 

Secondly, How many kinds there are of ir. 

Thirdly, Which is the belt of all. 

Fourthly, Which is the proper time to imploy ir. 

And, Fifehly, Which is the manner of making ſo good a Uſe of it, that Earth: may be 
amended by it, that is, made more Fruitful, which is the Intention of him that uſes it. 

As to the firſt Point, I cannot forbear faying, that Dwng, being a vulgar thing, and 6 
well known, it ſeems uſeleſs, and almoſt ridiculous, to endeavour to give an account EF it ; 
but yet in order to continue to follow exa&tly the defign I have propos'd in this Treatiſe, 

' Which is not to omit the leaſt ſingularity of all that belongs to Gard'ning, I think my ſelf 
oblig'd to ſpeak of this Dung, not indeed to make it known to fuch as are unacquainted 
with ir, {ince it would be hard to meet with ſuch, bur only co make ſome Obſervations 
upon it, which are very material for the matter in hand. 

I ſay then, that Dwng is a Compoſition of two things, of which, the firſt is a certain 
quantity of Straw which has ſerv'd for Litter for Domeſtick Animals ; and the ſecond, the 
Excrements of ſome Animals among ir, which has in forme manner incorporated with that 
Straw ; neither that Straw alone, though half rotten, is fit to make good Dung ; nor yet 
the Excrements of thoſe Animals without Straw, can be fufficient alone, to induce one to 
imploy them, they muſt of Neceſſity be mix'd together to be of uſe, which is a thing 
known by every body. 

; Neither 
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Neither can any body be ignorant that thoſe who keep thoſe Animals both for Pleaſure and 
Ule,have particular Places for thera to feed and reſt in ; which Places have peculiar and diffe- 
rent Names ; they are call'd Stables for Horſes and Mules, &e. And Pens,Stalls and Sties for 
Oxen, Cows, Sheep and Hogs, &ec. Great Hunters have, beſides, Kennels for Hounds, but 
thoſe afford but little of what we treat of in this Chapter. It is uſual to place daily under 
thoſe Animals, and particularly under Horſes, a ſufficient quantity of freſh New Straw, 
well ſpread, which is call'd making of Litter, which is, as it were, a kind of Bed, which 
ſerves for them to lye upon, and take their reſt, when they are weary, to put themſelves 
again in a Condition to go about their uſual Service a-new ; this Litter ſerves then to pre- 
ſerve their Health, to help to recover their Vigor, as well as to keep them neater, and 
more agrecable co ſight. 

But thax is not all, for after that it muſt be good for ſome other thing ; this Straw be. 
ing thus imploy'd by the Name of Litter, becomes not only bruis'd and broken by the 
T: ing and Agitation of thoſe Animals, but their Excrements having imbib'd or 
ſoak'd it, changes the colour of it, and half rots it, fo that it becomes, as it were, of a 
different Nature from what it was; and being altogether corrupted, and no longer pro- 
per to ſerve for Litter, there is a neceſfity of removing it, to put new into the room of 
it, which in its turn muſt undergo the ſame Fate. 

This firſt Litter being taken from under thoſe, Animals, and laid aſide, is not look'd 
upon as 3 heap of common Dirt, to be rejeted, we give it the name of Dung, now in 
> ras under that Name, it is found ro be, not only a uſeful, but a very neceflary 

ing far the good of Human kind. 

Now that which is the Cauſe of this new Service it yields, being grown Dwrg, is, that 
the Excrements of thoſe Animals have communicated unto it a certain quality, or rather 
a certain Salt, which being contain'd in ir, cauſes it ( being heapt up ). to heat it ſelf con- 
{iderably, and at the fame time to heat all that is round about it, as we ſhall explain more 
at large hereafter. : 

er having thus explain'd what Dung is, if it may be truly faid that that Explication 
was not very neceſlary, at leaſt it mult be allow'd, that the other four Articles are very 
materia] to be explain'd, beginning by that which is to give us an Account how many ſorts 
of Dung we may ule. 

It naturally Fl from what I have ſaid above, that as there are maniy Horſes every 
where, there likewiſe is a great deal of Horſe Dung, and a little of Mules, &c. . that there 
is a great deal of Cows, and that Sheep and Hogs afford a ſmall quantity, we may like- 
wiſe ſay that the Poultry that is kept in ſome Houſes, as Pigions, Hens, Geeſe, &c. alſo 
produce ſome ſmall manner of Dung, but it is ſo very inconſiderable, that it is hardly worth 
mentioning. 

The great Animals in queſtion do not alone contribute by their Excrements, to the 
Compolition of Dungs, and the Amendments of the Earth, all the parts of their Bodies 
being once rotten, nay, their very Nails and Bones ſerve to fatten ir. "The Leaves of 
Trees which are gather'd in Autumn, being put in a moilt Place, and eſpecially under the 
drein of a Stable or Pen, being alſo rotten, may likewiſe be of ſome uſe in Places where 
Straw and Animals are not common. 

The very Aſhes of all combuſtible Matters are of a very good uſe in this Caſe, for the 
ſmall quantity that can be had of them, and not only Aſhes, bur alſo rotten Wood, and 
grnny all things' which being come out of the Earth, are corruptible, becomes Dibig 

or the Ground, when put into it again, and there corruprs. | 

Nay, there are ſome People, who, in order to multiply the number of Dungs or Amend- 
ments, maintain, that 'Turf, and the Earth of high Ways is proper for it ; I will ſpeak 
my Opinion of it in the Sequel, and will only ſay in this Place, that that kind of whi- 
tiſh Earth which is met with in the Bowels of ſome piece of Grounds, which we call 
Marle, and ſeems to be inclin'd to become Stones, mult be conſider'd as an amcrdment to 
help towards the Production of ſome things, as I will explain in the Sequel. 

Now we have explain'd the diverſity of Dungs, it will be proper to ſee what are their 
particular Qualifications, to the end that this knowledge may teach us to make a goed 
Choice according to the occaſions we have for it. 

There are two peculiar Properties in the Caſe of Dungs ; the one is to fatren, that is, t9 
fatten the Earth, and better it, or render it more fruitful, and that is common to all man- 
ner of Dung, being well rotten, only ſome more, and others leſs : The fecond Property is 
to produce a certain ſenſible heat, capable of producing ſome conſiderable Eftect : The 
Ancients knew the firſt, and have not known the ſecond ; this laſt is ſeldom mer with: in 
any but Horſe and Mule Dung, when newly made, and (ill a little moilt, and indecd rhoſe 
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fort of Dungs are of a wonderful uſe in our Gardens, and particularly in the Winter ; ar 
which time they ſeem to perform the Office of the great Planer, which animares and en- 
livers all things, really performing there the ſame Fun&ion which the heat of the Sun is 
us'd to diſpenſe there in the Summer ; as for Inſtance, being laid in the form of Couches, 
ir ſerves to afford us all the Novelties of the Spring, viz. Cowcumbers, Radiſhes, {mall Sallad:, 
and Melons, and all thar, long before Nature can give it; it ſerves in great Froſts ro fur- 
niſh us with Greens and Flowers, and that which is yer more ſingular, very green Aſparazis, 
and thoſe better than the Common ones; it likewiſe ſerves to advance conſiderably the 
Maturity of Strawberries, of Figs in Caſes, Peaſe, &c. and finally, it ſerves to make Muſh- 
rooms grow at all times. 

And if new Dung has a peculiar Goodneſs and Faculty, when it ſtands poſſe 6d of its 
firſt hear, it has another when, without being Rotren, it is vId and dry, the heat being 
alrogether paſt, which is to preſerve againſt, or trom, Cold, that which Froſts might in- 
damage and deſtroy z and therefore it is us'd in the Winter time to cover Fig-Trees, Arts- 
chokes, Succories, Selery, &c. Which are all Mannd's of great Value in Gard ning, which 
would periſh without the help of Dung to cover them : Which is not all tha: Dung is 
uſeful for ; for, after having ſerv'd in ſo many Places, as according to the Condition of 
all Sublunary Beings, it rots at laſt ; it then ſerves again to the laſt Uſe which I treat of _ 
here, and that is, to amend the Ground. 

This Amendment or Improvement ſuppoſes two conſiderable Conditions, the one rela- 
ting to the time which is proper for the doing of it, and the other to the manner of doing 
it well, 

As to the time, we muſt not imagin that all the Seaſons of the Year are proper to em- Proper times to 

y Dung, none but the five moiſteſt Months of the Year are good for ir, wif. from the turn £arck. 
| (228 of November till towards the end of March ; thoſe Dwygy would be of no uſe in' 

the boſom of the Earth, unleſs they pertetly made an end of rotting there, and nothing 
but Rain can cauſe that Conſummartion ; thoſe that are employ'd at other times, only grow 
dry and muſty, and fo far from being favourable ro Vegetabels, they are pernicious and 
fatal to them, eſpecially when there is a conſiderable quantity of it ; abundance of large 
white Worms engendring in it, which remain in the Earth, and gnaw all the render 
things they meet with ; whereas the great Moiſtures of Autumn and Winter making an 
end of rotting by the degrees, the groſs material ſubſtance of that Dung, the Sale which 
lyes in it, paſſes into the interior parts of the Earth ;, and thus this Salt ſpreads it ſelf in thoſe 
Places, whence the Planes draw their Nouriſhment, that is, in the Neighbourhood of the 
Roots, which alone have the Tallent of improving the benefit of Dung, and thereby Vege- 
tables make an end of acquiring all the PerfeQtion, which is proper for them, as thickneſs, 
largneſs, and the reſt, &:. 

It follows then, that rhe #inter is the only Seaſon fir for great Amendments; there- 
fore it behoves able Gard ners, not to loſe a time which is ſo precious for their Occupation : 
In order to which, they need neither to mind the Quarters of the Mcon, nor the Winds, 
whatever they be, notwithſtanding the Traditions of ſome of the Ancients, and what- 
ever may be faid in ſome Books of Gard ning ; they are only troubleſom Obſervations, 
and alcogether Uſeleſs, and are only proper to afford Matter towards the Imbelliſhment of 
Poetry, or, perhaps, to ſet off ſome Vifionary talkative Gard 'ner:. 

Let us now proceed to the manner of Employing this Dung to the purpoſe: This mat- 
ter ought ro afford us two Inſtructions ; the one is to point out thoſe Parts where the 
Dung is to be laid, and the ſecond to mark out partly the true quantity. 

Asto the firſt, it is to be noted, that ſometimes there is a neceffity of — largely, 
and pretty deep into the Ground, and ſometimes it ſuffices to turn the Su ightly. As 
to the firſt, I am not of the Opinion of rhoſe who make Beds of their Dung at the Botrom 
of Trenches, whatever care they take of Tilling every Bed largely, in order to mix the 
Earth and Dung together, and my Reaſon, confirm'd by a long Experience, is, that what- 
ever is good in that Dung, ſoemploy'd, ſoon becomes Uſeleſs, ſince it paſſes too low with 
the Moiſtures which force it along, and drive it to ſuch Parts where the Rooes cannot pe- 
netrate, beſides that the Motion which is made in Tilling thoſe Three or Four Beds in 
the Trenches, inſtead of contributing to make the Earth lighter z which is one of the g: cw 
moſt material Conditions, only preſſes and hardens it by the Trampling, which can ſolom. Georg: 2: 
not be avoided in Tilling. 

Therefore, as I have already ſaid elſewhere, 1 would have the Dung uſed for Eaith, in 
the ſame Manner as Aſhes are us'd in Waſhing, that is, that whereas the Aſhes are only 
laid upon the Surface of the Linen, that is heaped up in the Tub, in order to cleanſe it ; 
ſo the Dung ſhould only be laid on the Surface of the Earth that is to be Amended, I fay 
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it again, it is notthe groſs Subſtance of the Dung which Fertiliſes, as it is nor the groſs 
Subſtance of the Aſhes which cleanſes, it is that inviſible Salr which is contain'd in 
thoſe Matters, Incorporating, wetted with the Waters that wet it, deſcends with them, 
where-ever thcir Weight inclines them, and there produces what it is capable of per- 
forming. 

Bur Þ is not ſufficient to know the beſt Place where the Dung is to be laid, we muſt 
likewiſe examine what quantity may be proper for it : In order to explain this Article, it 
is proper to know that as ſome Dungs have a far greater quantity of Salt toCommuni- 
cate than others ; ſo there are Earth: which require and want more Amendments than 
others : I ſtill mean the Earth for Kitchen Plants, and not that Earth in which Trees are 
to be Planted ; for I will have none for theſe, ſuppoſing always that if they have the leaſt 
Goodneſs they have enough to Nouriſh Trees, trom which we expect Pallatable Fruir, 
He who ſtudies to make Excellent Wine, ſoon perceives that the uſe of Dung is dire&tly 
contrary to his Intention, and that if thoſe Amendments augment the quantity, at the 
ſametime ir diminiſhes the Value, though perhaps that defe&t might have been correCted 
by Fermentation and Boiling ; Therefore have we not yet much more cauſe to fear for 
the Taſte of Fruits, which, without the Advantages of Boiling, are to be tranſmitted di- 
rely from the Treeg to the Mouth ? 

And when the Earch is naught, I can not, as I have already ſaid, forbear blaming 
thoſe who loſe their Time in Planting there, inſtead of getting better Earth brought there, 
the quantity cannot be Conſiderable, nor conſequently the Charge, conlidering that none 
will go about to Plant many Trees in il] (rounds, 

Burt if, contrary to my .Sentiment in this particular Caſe of Planting of Trees, People 
will be obſtinate in dunging of Trenches, where they intend to Plant, I am willing ro Ex- 
plain the Manner I think moſt proper for it, to ſave Charges, and to have the Work 
better done and ſooner. 

I ſuppoſe, for Inſtance, that a "Trench fix Foot deep is to be prepar'd, either along a 
Wall to plant againſt it, or about a Square to plant Dwarfs; Firſt, I would have the 
quantity of Dung one has Examin'd, either Horſe or Cow Dung, which are the two forts 
that are moſt Commonly usd, and which are moſt plentiful ; this Knowledge will 
reach us whether we may uſe a great deal or not ; After this I would have it laid in equal 
diſtances, all along the Trench that is ro be made, and the overture of the Trench 
dug three Foot deep, and about a Fathom upon the breadth propos'd, fo that before we 
go about to employ the Dung, we may have an empty tree Space before us ; I wou'd 
likewiſe have three Men, two with Spades to ſtir the Ground, and one with a Pitch- 
fork for the Dung; and laſtly, I would have two of them take that Earch that is to be 
dug, and throw it at the FG End of the Empty Place; ſo that the height of the 
Trench may be kill'd, and that half a Foot higher than the adjacent Surface, raking care 
to place the Earth that lay on the Surface at the Bottom,to the end that the Earth which lay 
at the bottom, may in irs turn become the Surface of thenew Trench; this Earth ſo thrown, 
in the manner I mean, makes a natural Declivity, at the bottom of which all the Stones 
will fall by the ſame means, which muſt be remov'd immediately ; and while the two Men 
thus throw the Earth which forms this Declivity, I would have the third, who ſhall be re- 
maining upon the edge of the Trench, to take the Dung with the Pitch-fork, and throw it 
without Intermidſion, not itto the bottom, but only upon the top of the Declivity in queſtion, 
and there ſpread ir, that it may be fo well diſpers'd, that no great quantity of it may 
lye together ; by this means, ſuppoling always the Work-men a&t briskly, and under- 
ſtand each other, two very material things are done at once, and in a ſmall time, with 
little Charge ; the firſt is, that the Dung is plac'd and mix'd in the Earth as it ſhould be, 
and the ſecond, that this Earth being ſtirr'd from top to bottom, grows calie and light, 
as it ſhould be. 

I muſt not forget minding thoſe who dig along a Wall, to take care not to come 
too near the F tions, for fear of indamaging it, the Wall might be in danger of 
falling ; a ſmall ſlope of hard Ground muſt always be left untouched againſt ir. 

When beſides the Trench for Trees, there are to be others round about all the Squares 
or Ground Plots deſtin'd for Kitchen-Plants, in a Garden not having the good Qualiticati- 
ons that are to be wiſh'd for, the ſame Method muſt of neceſſity be us'd, multiplying on- 
ly the number of thoſe that are to Til, proportioning the number of thoſe that are to 
ipread the Dung accordingly ; there muſt always be the fame depth of Earth, ever ma- 
king the firſt overture of the Trenches about a Fathom broad, it being for Example of 
the length of the whole Square, to which end the Earth that ſhall be raken our of the 
Trench, muſt be laid along the Square that is to be fill'd, which ſhall ſerve to fill up 
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the Gage that ſhall lay eqpey at the end of the ſaid Square z in the mean time the Dung 
mult be broughe either in Baskets, hand-Barrows, or etherwiſe, into the Nei , 
or near that my Place ; and a ſufficient number of 5 be imployed to ſpread 
iz upon the top of the fhpes, by degrees, as the others Yontinually throw new Earth 
towards the empry Places, 

|] warrant that with fuch a concert of Workmen, well skill'd in their Work, the Ground 
may be diſpos'd to produce very fige, and very good Legames, care being taken finally 
to make an univerſal Tillage to render all the Surface even. 

1 would only have People obſerve, that in caſe the Earth which wants to be amended or im+ 
prav'd,is naturally dry and fandy,fax Dung muſt be imploy*d,for Example,Cow-dung,or elſe 
Horkt-dung, which ſhall bave been rotten in a Moviſh Place ; I ſeldom mention the Dung 
of Hogs, becauſe, that beſides irs being Carce, it has an ill ſavour, which hinders People 
from deliring it, it is capable of infeting the Ground, and giving it an ill raſte, which 
would infect the Fraze ſooner than better it : When they are courſe, ſtrong, moiſt Earth; 
the largeſt and dryeſt Dung will be moſt proper; for Example, Horſe and Mules Dung; 
never putting too much, nor too little, but a moderate quantity, exceſs being dangerous 
in theſe Caſes ; on the other hand, putting none at all in the Eertb in queſtion, is a defe&t 
that would ſoon be perceiv'd; as likewiſe putting but too ſmall a quantity, is a help, 
which not being ſufficient, muſt be look'd upon as uſeleſs, eſpecially in lean Eartbs, from 
which more is requir'd than it is able to produce ; that 13, abundance of thick well fed 

wnes. 

"fe moſt reaſonable meafure for imploying of that Dung, is to lay a Basket full, and 
that of a moderate (12e, upon the length of every Fathom of ſlope, when it is about the 
thickneſs of a foot of Eertb ; and thus the length of rwenty Fathom to the breadth of 
fx foor, andthe depih of three, will conſume fixſcore Baskers full, of that moderate 
ſze, that is, about ſuch a (ize as a Woman may partly be able to carry. 

And when there.is not Dung to make the mixture I have explain'd here, the 
ſmall quantity there may be of it mult only be fpread upon the Surface, ſpreading it with 
an even hand ; after which Tiling it ſufficiently about nine or ten Inches in depth, ic muſt 
be buried ſo that it may no longer appear on the out-fide, and yer not fo deep as to be our 
of the reach of the Reors of Plants. 

The Excrements of Sheep and Goats are very fit for that kind of Dung, and ic will fuf- 
fice to ſpread about two Inches thick of ir, that ſmall quantity will contriture ro amend 
the Earth as much as a greater of Horſe or Cow-dung. 

And in truth, I look upon Sheeps-dung, as the beſt of Dungs, and that which has 
moſt diſpoſition to fertilize all manner of Earths; the Treatiſe of the Culture of Oraye 
Trees will ſhow more particularly how much I value it above all others. 
| 4a Poudrette, and the Dung of Pidgeons, and of Poultrey, may alſo make ſome 
amendroents, but yer I ſeldom uſe them, the one is too ſtinking, and pretty ſcarce; 
the others are full of little Fleas, which ſticking to the Plows, are very prejudicial to 

them. 

As for the Excrements of Aquatick Animals, or fuch as commonly live in Water, it is 
fark nought, as well as that which comes from Cunny Warrens, witneſs the Steriliry that 
appears about the Clappers ; the rotten Leavesof Plants occaſion blackneſs and cold,which; 
far from amending, rots the new Plants, and therefore it muſt not be us'd at all. 

The Leaves of Tree: gather'd up, and rotten in ſome moiſt Ground, become rather a 
kind of Soil than Dung, and are fitter to be ſpread to ſecure the Earth from parching; 
than to fume the inſide of ir. 

Terreau or Soil is the laſt Service we receive from Dung, the Dung having ferv'd to make 
Couches, conſumes ic (elf to that degree, that it becomes a kind of Mould, which then is 
no employ'd like to fatren, but like Earth which produces ſmall Plants, and 
ſo ſeven or eight Inches of it is laid upon new Beds for Sallads, Reddiſbe: avd Legumes that 
ae to be tranſplanted, or to remain, as Melons, Comcumbers, hard Lerruce, ©&c. and about 
two Inches thick of it is likewiſe laid over E«rths new ſown at the Spring, and in the Sum- 
mer, when they are too dry of themſelves, or inclin'd to harden and fplic eaſily» by hear, 
-———_ would dry up in the firſt, and could not penetrate the Surface of the 


Therefore this Soi/ is us'd, which preſerving irs Moifture occafion'd by Tilege, or 


Wutrings, makes the Seeds riſe eaſily, and ſhoot with Succeſs ; beſides, ir has another | 


property, which is, to hinder the Birds from picking off the new Secds. 
] ; Aſhes 
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Aſhes of all kinds would be of great uſe to amend the Earth, if there was enough of 
it ; but whereas we have bur little of ir, it is only us'd about the Feet of ſome Fig-Trees, or 
ſome other Trees, where they are not uſeleſs. 

Some People have a partiMar Value for Twf to make Amendments, but I look upon 
it in a different Manner, that is, as being fit to produce of it ſelf, and not to Fertilize 0- 
ther Earth ; and I have a great Value yet for the Earth that lies under that Twf which we 
call new Earth, the which baving never been wrought, is conſequently full of all the Fer- 
tilicy that can be expeCted from New Earth, and therefore happy are thoſe who can make 
whole Gardens of ſuch: 

But when People have not a ſufficient quantity to compaſs this, and yet have a reaſon- 
able Stock of it, I would have them employ it either wholly for Fruit-Trees, or, at leaſt, 
in the ſame manner as I have caw'd Dungs to be Employ'd for deep Amend- 


ments. 


PR_—_ _— —_ 


CHAP. XXIV. 
To know whether it be proper to Dung Trees. 


Cannot approve the Sentiments of thoſe, who being Infeſted with the Vulgar Error 
I 3 ark GOD any mag 19550 far that to make « 
grand Maxim of it, they fay in a pretty ar manner, that, eſpecially in relation ts 
Trees, it is impoſſible to afford them too much Kindneſs, which is the oh and ſparkiſh 
Expreſſion they uſe in ſpeaking of what we vulgarly call Dung. 
But, in order to examin whether their Opinion is any wile reaſonable, [deſire them to 
anſwer five Querics I propoſe upon that SubjeR. 


Firſt, Whether they mean all manner of Trees ? 

Secondly, Whether only Fruit-Trees ? nS 

Thirdly, Whether, if thoſe Fruit-Trees, they mean all of them in General, to preſerve 
ſuch as are Vigorous and re-eſtabliſh ghoſe that are Infirm ? 

Fourthly, Whether they have a certain Rule for the quantity of Dung that is to be al- 
low'd to each, and for the place where it is to be laid ? 

_ Fifthly, Whether they ſhould be Dung'd in all manner of Earths, whether good 
or e 


I dare not believe that their Opinion in relation to Dungs, extends to all Trees in 
General, ſince every body knows that the Trees, of Foreſts, thoſe in the open Fields, 
and thoſe that ſerve for Avenues to Houſes, thrive commonly very well without ever 
baving been Dung'd : In caſe thoſe Gentlemen allow this to be true, as to Trees that 
bear no Prut, they condemn themſelves unawares as to Fruit-Trees, {ince beth the one 
and the other receive their Nouriſhment in one and the ſame manner, that is, by their 
Roots; and indeed thoſe Reoes working in a natural Ground, when it is paſſably good, ne- 
ver fail of finding enough of what is neceſſary for them to live. 

But however, in all probability, thoſe Gentlemen only apply the Maxim in queſtion 
to Fruit-Trees; and yet really I cannot believe, that they dare own that they mean all 
thoſe Trees in General, {ance it would be ridiculous to fay, that one and the ſame thing 
can be equally good ; for ſo many Trees: of ſuch different Conſticutions, ſome more or 
leſs Vigorous, and others more or lefs Infirm; ſome Kernel, and ſome Stone Fruit, &c. 
and yet they have never Explain'd themſelves upon that difficulty, and have never 
ſpoken upon this Matter but in general Terms ; in which, as we have already 
ſaid, they make uſe of the Sparkilh Term of Kindneſs, to perſwade the more agree 


ably. 

Neither do I believe, that if they were preſſed to declare their Opinion, they would 
ſay, that they mean the moſt Vigorous, fince great Vigour appearing. inconſiſtent with 
the abundance of Fruit, it would be an ill Expedient, in order to get Frwt, to have re- 
courſe to a thing they ſhould believe proper w maintain that Vigour, and perhaps to 
augment It; moreover Dung being only look'd upon as a Remedy, and Remedies 
being only us'd for the Dilgus'd, it follows from thence, that that Dung is not to 

: us 
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us'd for thoſe Trees, which, far from being any wiſe Infirm, have all the Signs imaginable 
of perfect Health, throughout their whole Extent, ſuppoſing then that Dung were capa- 


ble of Improving Trees, ſtill | do verily believe, that it would ſooner harm theſe, than: 


procure them the leaſt Advantage. 

Therefore we may conclude, that their Opinion is, that Infirm Trees ſtand in need 
of the Aſſiſtance of Dungs : Now in order, if poſſible, to difabuſe the World of ſuch an 
Error, I affirm ſincerely, that by a ſtudy'd Experience of a long Series of Years, I do 
know with certainty, that all the Dung in the World can operate nothing in Favour 
of any Tree whatever ; I had liv'd long in that Common Error, my Curiolity having 
begun by that, as well as by the Rote of the Declinings of the Moon, &c. but am now 
bappily undeceiv'd, and all thoſe who will take . the Pains to inform themſelves of the 
Truth thereof, without prejudice, will certainly conclude with me, that at beſt it is 
but a uſeleſs Labour and Expence ; beſides, I declare that it is a great Happineſs when 
« does not prove prejudicial ; thoſe Dungs, as I have hinted elſewhere, being apt to In- 
gender Worms which kill the Trees, and at moſt all the Vertue that is in them, extends 
no farther than to produce ſmall Reorr, which Rooes, though really good for ſmall Planes, 
can n9 wiſe contribute rowards the forming of thoſe fine Shoorr, by which we judge of 
the Vigour we delire in Tree. | 

But in-order to enter a little farther into the corvincing Proof of this Truth, which [I 
eſtabliſh, 1 ſhould be glad to be inform'd exa&tly, what an Infirm Tree is, it is a matter I 
have enlarg'd upon ſufficiently in the Treatiſe of the Diſtempers of Trees, &c. therefore I 
ſhall now only fay, that, for Example, an infirm Pear-Tree, is not always to be concluded 
fo, by reaſon of its producing Yellow Shoots, fince there are ſome that are very vigorous 
and yet produce Leaves of that Colour ; they are only ſuch upon which ſome thick old 
Branches die, or ſuch of which the Extremity of the new Shoors wither, or ſuch as pro- 
duce none at all, and remain ſcabby, full of Cankers and Moſs, and yet bloſſom exceed- 
ingly ; yet little of the Fruie knirs, and that which does knit, remains ſmall; ſtony arid bad : 
And when the Tree happens to produce large Yellow Shoots, which frequently, 
to ſome Pear-Trees Graffed upon Duince-Stecks, which being planted in a dry lean Ground 
are naturally in a good Caſe, this defe&t of Yellow Leaves proceeds from that, of the 
principal Reoes lying level with the Ground, are parch'd by the great Heats of the Summer. 
Now the Dung which is imploy'd for Amendments, and is conſequently put pretty deep 
into the Grownd, can no wiſe prevent this. 

On the other hand, if any of the Branebes of that Infirm Tree chance to die, that Defe& 
may proceed from that, either the Tree may be overburthen'd with Branches, compar'd to 
the ſmall Vigour of ir, ſo as not to be able ro Nouriſh them all, or elſe from its being 
planted too high or too low ; or laſtly, from that the Eetb, which is to Nouriſh it, is 
either, bad or worn our, and eſpecially, when the Foot of the Tree has many dead 


Roorr. 

As to the firſt Caſe, Dung cannot diſcharge that Tree from irs Burthen : In the Second, 
it cannot make it tv be betrer Planted : And in the Third, - it cannot revive the dead 
Revs: And Laſtly, can produce no thick new ones ; for Dungs have never been able to 
Effect that, neither great Dungs, though never ſo Rotten, nor the {mall ones we call 
Sel. Thus as long as it produces no thick nzw Roots, we mult expect no fine new Shoots ; 
and while none of thoſe kind of new Shoors are produc'd, the Trees will always remain ill- 
favour'd, and the Fruie will never be well-condition'd in its kind, nor give us Satisfation 
by the Abundance of ir. 1 

Ts this 1 add, that if Dung had the Faculty of rend'ring a weak Tree Vigorous; in 
the firſt place I ſhould have Experienc'd it at one time or another, after having try'd it 
fo often; which being, 1 ſhould be much ro blame to diflent from an Opinion { well 
Eſtabliſh'd, and to endeavour at the fame time to introduce a new Dodtrine in the Room 
of it, which, inſtead of doing me any Kindneſs, would only ſerve to turn me into Ridi- 
cule. In the Secend place, if Dungs could afford Vigour, eſpecially to old Infirm Trees, 


that Advantage would certainly be attended by a very great [nconvenience, which is, that . 


« would occaſion the Shooting of abundance of Falſe Wood or Suckers, and deſtroy the 
Di{polition of that Tree towards the producing of Frait ; fince, contrary to the Maſters In- 
tention, it would cauſe thoſe Buds which were grown round for Fruit to ſhoot our for Wood, 
which Wood muſt of neceffity be remov'd as being lI)-condition'd and ill plac'd, 
| explain more particularly in another Place, what is molt proper to be done in ſuch a 
Caſe, and that is at the End of the Fifth Book, where I propoſe Remedies for the Infir- 
ities of old Trees. 
L 2 Burt 
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But ſuppoling it were good to Dung Trees, which I do not allow, what true Rule can 
be had for the more or ket ity of Dung each Tree may require : Will a moderate 
tiry produce the ſame Effe&t as a great one, or will not a great quantity perform 
more than a ſmall or moderate one ? Moreover, in what place ſhall that Dung be plac'd, 
ſhall it be near the Stow or Fact, of ut a diſtance from it ? It will be uſeleſs near the Stem, 
ſince the Extremities of the Roots, where all the Action is perform'd, being diſtant 
from it, can receive no Benefit by it, and yet it is commonly laid particularly in that 
place, therefore thoſe Amendments ſhould be plac'd near thoſe Extremes, but how ſhall 
one be certain in what part they lay, eſpecially lince thoſe Extremities ſtretching out Year- 
ly, conſequently Yearly change their plate, &c. 

I conclude by this Vulgar Obſervation, That Infirm Trees are met with in good Grownds, 
as well as in ill ones; will the Gme Remedy be proper for both ? There appears to me a 
great deal of difficulty ta anſwer thoſe three laſt Queſtions juſtly ; ſo that thoſe certaialy 

themſelves in a great Confuſion, who will have the only Remedy for Fruit-Trees 
to conliſt is Dunging, either to preſerve their Vigour, or to reſtore that which they have 
loſt. 1 find mwch mere Advantage, and le6 Charge, in uling new Earth, than any Dungy, 
whatever they be: Iexplain in another place the manner of Employing thoſe new Mou/dz, 
which has occaſion'd me to ſay in another place, that one of the chief Conditions, to ſuc- 
cred in the planting of young Trees, provided they be good, and the Roots well Prun'd, is 
to plant them in paſlable good Earth, and ſuch as has never been Dung'd. 


————_—_—_—_—_— 
_— _ 


CHAP. XXV. 
What Sort of Earth is moſt proper for every kind of Frait-Trees. 


dmg. Conclude this Second Part, after having faid that the Wildlings of Pear-Trees and Ap- 

qu d queaq re- pe-Trees, and even thoſe we call Paradice, and kkewiſe Phan-Trees and Fig Trees a» 

—— gree very well wih all manner of Earth, whether hot and dry, or cold and moiſt, pro; 
vided the Ground be deep enough, that is, at leaſt two good Foot and a half, or three 
Foot deep ; Fig-Trees do not require near ſo much. 

Lunce-Trees do not thrive well in dry light Grounds, they grow yellow too ealily ; 
Almond and Stone Peach-Trees thrive better io this than in ſtrong Burch, in which they 
are too ſubjet ro Gumm; thoſe ſtrong Earth: are fitter for Plums, Meryfiers, or ſinall 
bitter Cherrys, Gooſe berries, Raſpberry Buſhes, &c. Vines thrive better, and produce better 
Grapes and better Wine in certain dry Grounds, than in ſtrong and cold Earth ; Cherries 
thrive pretty well in dry light Grounds, but yet better m clear Mould, 

After having Explaia'd what fort of Earth: are beſt for every kind of Plantations, one 
might think to draw neceſſary Conk quences for the kinds of Fruits that are Graffed 
upon thoſe kind of Stocks; for Inſtance, tor Pears Graffed upon free Stocks or Lunce ; for 
Peaches upon Plans or Aimend- Trees, &c. 

Bit yet, as we ſhall declare inthe Sequel, Earth has not the ſame Effect as to the good 
Taſte of Fraits, as it has as to the Vigor of Trew. Hier Bon Chreftien Pears, Petuoin, 
Lanſac and Thorn Pears, &c. will always remain infipid, and moſt of them ſtony or 
meally in « cold moiſt Ground, whether Graffed upon a #/«ldling or .Quince-Stock, , eſpe- 
cially for Dwarf Standards, the fame with Peacher and Pavier, &c. Thoſe kind of Fruts 
do particularly require « pretty dry Ground, or at leaſt fuch a one as is drein'd well 
by Gutters, or ſtudied Declivities, the Ground being naturally moiſt : In fige, gene- 
rally peaking Trees are commonly V igorous in ſtrong Eartb, but the Frue ſeldom acquires 
_ NP of Taſte there, it ſhould hive, the which they meet with in dryer 

roun 

It is not ſufficient to have our Gardens well Cultivated by Tillage 2nd Amendments, 
beſides this, they muſt be kept very clean, that is, the Walks mult always be kept very 
free from Stones and Weeds, always firm under Foot ro walk conveniently and with 
eaſe, the Ground likewiſe clear from Stones and Weeds, the Trees always free from Ca- 
eerpullars, Snaies and Myſi, Sc. Finally, uſeful Gardens, ſhould be as plcaling, when old 
made, as they are dilpleabng when new, in which particular they differ from Parterres 
or Flower Gardens, which are never ſo neat, or agreeable to fight, as the very day 

they 


, 
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they have paſs'd through the Gard'ners Hands, being then adorn'd with F were "—_ 
planted, the Walks being newly Gravell'd and very ſmooth, the Green Turf freſh, Je. 
In fine, it I may uſe the Expreſſion, at that time, they are not unlike a new Bride #-- - 
dorn'd with Powder, Patches, Ribbons, Noſegays, &. to render them the more ples--" 
ing where our uſeful Gerdens which ſhould in ſome meaſure reſemble a good Houle-' ® - 
wite, mult have a natural unaffeted cleanneſs, without any Gudicd conſtrain'd Adorns: 
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The End of the Second Part. 
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What is to be done in all forts of Gardens, as well in making a judicious 
Choice, as in proportioning and guacing the beſt kinds of Fruit-Trees, whe- 
ther Dwarfs, Wall-Trees, or Standards. 


MONG the Fruits that are at preſent in uſe in the World, It may without 
judice be ſaid, There are ſome ſo Exquiſite and Perfe&t, that nothing s 
nown more Delicious to the T'aſt, and perhaps, hardly any Thing more uſe- 
ful for the Health : And accordingly we are accuſtomed to make ſuch frequent 
uſe of them at all times, That we are almoſt perſwaded to Rank them among 
Things abſolutely neceſſary to Life ; we hardly meet with any body that can be without 
them, fo that there is nothing almoſt but People will do to have ſome ; which is the Cauſe, 
That how Magnificent and Abundant foever any Great Feaſts may be, they are (till found 
Fault with, if Fair and Good Fruics be wanting to ſet out their Luſtre, and to help to leave 
behind them a certain Idea of Greatneſs in the Minds of the invited Gueſts ; and thence it 
alſo comes to paſs, That the moſt ſumpruous and ſtarely Country Manſion in the World, 
is thought to want one of its principal Ornaments, if it be not accompanied with Fair 
and well Planted and Contrived Fruit-Gardens. And therefore Nature, which does 
nothing in vain, has been careful to provide us almoſt an infinite Number of different forts 
of Fruits, and at the ſarae time has inſpired us with a ſtrong Inclination, not only to Culri- 
vate thoſe of our own Climates, but alſo to multiply them, by adding to them, thoſe of 
Foreign 
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Foreign Countries, fo that to ſpeak Truth ; we ought to look upon the abundance ſhe has 


bleſt us with in this kind, as one of the greateſt Obligations we have to her ; and it ſeems, 


as if all ſhe had done beſides, ro make us Live and Subfiſt, would be thought very in- 
conſiderable, if we were deprived of the Treaſure the Gardens afford, a Treaſure that is 
to us a very great Aſſiſtance : For in effe&t, What is there more Precious or Commoadious 
to Life, than to find good Fruir Planted in all inhabited Countries ; .and what is more Va- 
luable to us, than to have abundance of them at all ſeaſons of the Year ? 

And here a goodly Field offers it ſelf, were I minded to perſue ir, in praiſe of thoſe 
Rich Preſents which the Earth furniſhes us of her own accord, even in the obſcureſt For- 
reſts, and moſt horrid Deſares : But that is a Task that belongs not at all ro my Profefſion,and 
much leſs is it any part of my preſent Deſign, and therefore as I am ſenſible hyw uncapable 
I am to undertake it with ſucceſs, I ſhall not venture upon it, but ſhall rather confine my 
ſelf within the modeſt pleaſure of Communicating to the World, what by long Expe- 
rience | have found uſeful to Inſtrut Men to make the beſt Improvement of thoſe Ma- 
ſter-picces of Nature, and co affiſt them to add ſtill more and more PerteQtion to them by 
their Induſtry. 

Now, though under the Name of Fruits, we ordinarily comprehend all the pro- 
dutions of Gardens that go under that Appellation, yet I pretend not here to Treat of 
any of the Fruits of the Leſſer Claifis, ſuch as Strawberries, Raſpberries or Goeſeberries, nor of 
Muk-Melonsneither, though they be certainly Fruies moſt Excellent in their kind ; they be- 
ing Articles I reſerve to ſpeak of in our Kjtchew-Garden, of which they are to conſtitute a 
Parr, but I ſhall-only Treat here, of ſuch as grow on Trees, and which, when they Ex- 
cel in their kind, are planted in a proper Seat, and well qualified, make the True 
Ornaments of Gaydens\; for unleſs they be indeed of ſuch forts, there are many kinds 
doing Honour, do rather a Diſgrace, to the Maſter that Cultivates 


ſed of the good Fruits of all kinds of Trees, I ſhall alſo ſpeak 
of thoſe ſorts of Grapes, which are ſo much Eſteemed by all Perſons of Quality. 

I cannot proceed any further without taking Notice to you, how much I am ſurpriſed 
at the Contemplation of all the Fruie 1 fee, as well in |, as particular : For as to par- 
ticular kinds, 1 am very much, having,made very exact Deſcriptions of them, as well of 
their Inſide as Outſide, and that both of Kerne-Fruits, and thoſe with Stones or Shells, 
as alſo of Figs and yy will be afterward ſeen; infomuch, that of Pears only, 1 can 
affirm with Truth, that | have Seen, Taſted and Deſcribed above three hundred ſeveral 
forts, all different one from another, without finding all this while above thirty Kinds 
that were Excellent enough t© my Taſte, to merit the Charater of having regularly more 
good Qualities than bad ones. 

| expe& to find ſome curious Perſons, whom my Opinion in matter of Choice, will not 
pleaſe in all things : But let them permit me, if they pleaſe, ro make a moſt humble Re- 
queſt, which is, that before they cenſure the Eſteem, or Diſlike I expreſs for certain Fruies, 
they would firſt Examin very particularly my Intention, which chiefly tends to the Eſta» 
bliſhing a continual Succeſſion of choice good Fruies ; and after that, they would Remem- 
ber, that Peoples particular Palates are not to be diſputed ; that being an inconteſtable 
Point, and in the,next place, that great allowances are to be made to the ficklenefs of Sea- 
ſons, of which we are not the Maſters, as alſo of the diverſity of Soils and Climates, which 
is almoſt infinite, and to the Nature of the Stock of the Tree, which js ſometimes Good, 
and ſometimes Bad ; and laſtly to the Manner or Figure in which the Trees grow 
and produce. 

They are all points that require a great deal of Conſideration, and very much ſerve to 
Ballance the Opinions of thoſe that would judge of them. There are ſometimes ill Pears 
to be found among the Virgoulees, the Lechaſſerees, the Ambrers, and the Thorn Pears, &c. 
And but Scurvy Peaches among the Minions, the Maudlins, the Violets, the Admirables, &c. 
And in Fine, there are ſome bad Plumb among the Perdrigons, ſome bad Grapes among the 
Muſcats, and ſome bad Figg: among thoſe that are moſt Eſteemed, &c. And is not that 
enough to aſtoniſh any Curious Perſon that has applied himſelf ſo much as I have done, to 
ſearch into their Nature, and ſhould I be excufable if I were fo difingenuous as to ſuppreſs 
the great Obſervations and uſcful Reflections I have made thereupon, from which 7g con 
at laft drawn this Concluſion ; That although in a certain fort of good Fruits, there may be 
lome defeCtive, yet it follows not from thence, that the whole kind ſhould therefore be re- 
Red, nor that vn the other lide, we ſhould put any great value upon another kind, be- 
cauſe, though knuwn, by competent Judges in matter of Fruits, to be of a bad ſoft, it may by 
lome lucky hit; kave yielded ſome tolerable good ones, which ſome lefs delicate Palates 


may 


— 
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may be Enamoured with? For, in the firſt place, all the World is agreed, That of Fruit 
conſidered according to their. Nature, there are three Claffes, that is to ſay, there are ſome 
very good, and ſome very bad ones, and laſtly, "That there are ſome again, that cannor 
well be comprehended under neither of thoſe, but can only be lookt upon as Fruits {imply 
tolerable, and but indifferently qualified ; And it is only thoſe of this laſt Rank, that 
finding here and there ſotne Friends and Patrons, give occaſion to all Diſputes arifing abour 
the Choice of Fraits, for ſeldom it happens, but that all are unanimous in Prailing the Firſt, 
and Rejeting the Second Sort, for we ſee that 2 good Ruſſer, or Virgoulee Pear is generally 
fFlilcemed, and a Parmain Pear or Pear oP\Fonterabie, as much decried every where ; Bur 
"is not ſo with a Dejenuce, or Dean-Pear, of a St, Lexin, &c. 

It is likewiſe granted, that, for Example, ſuck a Frui: may prove ill one year, or in fuch 
certain Expoſitions or Placings, which mey have appeared geod ſeveral years before, or in 
other Expoſitions, and again on the other {tzde, that ſuch or ſuch a Fruit may prove good 
this year, which was not to be endured ſome preceding years. 

And, in Fine, it is alſo agreed on all hands, That in one fort of Soli, Climate and Fi- 
gure of a Tree, ſuch Fruit proves good, that always regularly proves bad in a different 
Climate, in another ſort of Ground, and _ kind of Figured Tree. For Example, 
That which perhaps produces good Frwie in & full and open Air, will not produce nothi 
nigh ſo | of of a Dwarf Tree, &:c. Nor every Plant that profpers _— 
a Wall, have the ſame Deſtiny in a full Air, &c. Nor every Fruit that proves good in a 
Sandy Soil, arrive to the ſame perfection in « moiſter Ground, &c. And therefore I ſhall 
make as exadt a Diſcuſſion of this matter as 'tis poſſible, that I may be the better able to 
come to a deciſion in the point of Choice, and of the order of Preference, which is the 
ſcope of my preſent diſcourſe. 

And befkdes as it is probable, I heve not yet attained the knowledge of all the ſeveral 
Sorts of good Fruit in Europe, and much leſs in the reſt of the Univerſe ; there may perhaps 
be ſome which might thrive in our Country, and whoſe Excellence, were it once known 
to me, might induce me to make fome alteration in the diſpoſition I am going to Eſtabliſh; 
I grant that ſuch a thing may be ; bur yer, | am perſwaded, there are no new forts produ- 
ced, ſo ] do nar (ay ; but that from time to time, ſome forts may be diſcovered, that after 
having remained & long time hid in the Obſcuriry of certain remote Regions, may come at 
laſt ro mT py. by the great ones of the World ; nay, we have ſeveral forts 
amongſt thoſe that are now reckoned moſt exquiſite among us, of which I dare affirm, that 
no mention Was made in the firſt years of my Application to Curioſities of this nature. 

And therefore I ſhall got fail tro make the beſt Advantage of all ſuch Novelties as faſt as 
they ſhall come to our hands, and 1 heartily exhort all rhoſe that ſhall fee this Treatiſe, 
that they would teſtihe xo the Publick the ſame Zeal which in this reſpe&t, I make profeſſi- 
on of ; For this at laſt js certain, that I would not venture to ſpeak my particular 

concerning this matter of the choice and proportion of Fruits, but after a long 
Labour and Experience in their Cultivation ; my delign in ſo doing was at length to give 
ſuch advices as might be ſecurely followed, and with aflured ſucceſs practiſed in a 
part of this Kingdom, and in all Cligzats avy thing like ic, and 'tis in proſpet of this end, 
that I have entertained above theſe Thirty Y ears, a particular correſpondence with tKe moſt 
_—_C_ Lora as well at Pars, and in our Provinces of France, as in Fo- 
rei ies, ring Kingdoms ; | have made it my ſtudy to procure 
_ where as many liluitrious Friends in the Curiolaties of Godning as bends [ 
migh profit as much as was poſſible by their Light, and their rich Acquiſitions, while 1 
voured at the ſame time not to be unuſeful ro them on my (ide ; And as I can affirm 
without Vanity, that bitherto | bave not ſucoceded amiſs, fo the World may be affured, 
that I will never diſcontinue to Labour with all the Care imaginable, to draw into our own 
Sail, what Fruuys are moſt copliderable in other parts ; which is as much as to ſay, in a Word, 
That I pretend nat only to Satiabe and Regulate my own Curiolity in this matter, which 
is not ſmall, but alſo that of other houeſt and ingenious Lovers of Gard ning, which is no 
leſs eager than mine. 

Now though jt be not difcormmendable, to be always upon the Queſt of the Diſcovery 
of ſomo-new Fraies ſtill, that may deſerve our Care and Cultivation, which is what I am 
always doing without intermifhan, yet it ſerms to me, that at preſent we are already in 2 
Condition to be able ro boaſt of a Gore ſufhcient to Form Gardms and Orchards reaſona- 
bly well furniſhed with Fruits for all Seaſons of the Year, ſo that | believe I may fay 
there ws no great neceſfity we ſhould be over ſolicitous in ſeeking out any more : About 
hve and twenty, or thirty years ago, we could not have faid the ſame, it being an undoubt- 
ed truth, that our Fathers were much lefs rich in theſe delicious Treaſures than we. 


How- 
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However, we cannot but ingeniouſly acknowledge, that the Months of March and April 
are not ſo happily provided for as the reſt, they wanting good Fruirs that are tender and 
buttery ; for thoſe forrs of Pears that remain for the ſpending of thoſe Months, have not 
the Gift ro pleaſe like thoſe thar went before them, nor as moſt of them themſelves had 
formerly, they ſeeming every day to loſe more and more of their ancient Reputation ; - but 
tl we have berrer to fill up their Places, we muſt be content to make the beſt of them we 
have; though, upon the whole marrer, I think we ſhall not be over unhappy, if our Bon- 
cretien-Pears which are laſt ripe, be provided with all the good Qualities they are capa- 
ble of ; for without doubr there are ſome very good ones even in that Seaſon, and then 
thoſe Apples that are lefr, and which uſually laſt till the Month of Fure, fatisfie well 

ſome curious Palats towards the end of Winter, and at the beginnirig of the 
Spring ; but to fay the Truth, they are not in any great number, nor thoſe of the prin- 
pal Sorts. 
Fr the better Eſtabliſhing therefore and authorizing my Judgment in ſuch Fruits as 
are known to us, I can aſſure you, and you may believe me, that I have not been only 
content with ſeeing, taſting and examining them my ſelf for ſeveral Years together, with- 
out the leaſt partialiry, but becauſe I would negleEt nothing that might afſiſt me ro make 
a well-grounded determination in the matter, I have held frequent Aſſemblies of curious 
Perſons, and ſuch who were perfectly well skill'd in things ot that nature, aad that were 
perhaps Men. of as delicate and exquiſite Palats as any in the Kingdom. 

After ſo many Precautions and Experiences, I at laſt refolv'd to undertake this Tres- 
tiſe; and the berter to ſucceed in ir, and take occaſion to declare what is good or bad in 
each particular ſort of Fruit, with the different names under which they are diſguiſed, ac- 
cording to the different Countries where they are found ; for the number of thoſe Fruits 
that have bur one Name, and particularly among Pears; as, for Example, the Boncretien, 
the Ruſſcletr, the Buttred Pear, the Meſſire-Fobn, the Portal, &c. is bur very ſlender ; but as 
for other Pears, Plums, Peaches, Apples, &c. it is quite another caſe with them, there being 
few of them without rwo or three, and ſometimes more Names. 

Therefore I thought my ſelf obliged firſt, ro endeavour to draw out the Picture and De- 
ſeription of each Fruit, and to make it big enough, that it might be able to give che more 
lively InftruQtion for a thing which I judge neceſſary, which is to learn a Man to diſtin- 
guiſh more eaſily, as well by the Eye as the Taſte, the only true Name which each reſpeive 
Fruit ought to have : And that, without doubt, will be the ſame which will be found in uſe 
among the Able and Curious in theſe Matters at Court ; the reſt of the World, as well 
in theſe as other things, being apt to follow exaCtly the Modes and Manners praiſed 
there. 

From ſuch Determination of che Name of each Fruit, well Authorized by the Deſcription 
which I ſhall make of them, it will, I hope, come to paſs, that Gentlemen will no more fall 
mto the Inconvenience of being peſterd with bad Fruirs, under the names of good Ones, nor 
of having one ſort under diftgrent Names, and, conſequently of being ſo impoſed on as to be 
made to believe they have a great many ſorts, when they have but a few, conſideri 
the number of Trees in their Gardens. I ſhall place thoſe Deſcriptions in ſuch paflages wher 
I ſhall decide the choice of each Fruit in particular ; and as I have elſewhere faid, they 
intended only for thoſe that will rake the pains to read them : As for others, that defire only 
to be reſolved in ſhort, which are the good forts, and what proportion of each, they are 
to obſerve in their ſeveral Gardens z they will fins at the end of this part, a liule Abridg- 
ment, where they may preſently ſatishe themſelves. 

In the ſecond Place, I thought it would not be a little conducing to my purpoſe, to ſup-= 
poſe 1 am going to give my advice to a great many new curious Gentlemen, one after the 
other, who are all deſirous to be planting Fruit-Trees, but very much perplexed how to 
determine either what ſorts of Trees, or what numbers of each fort they ſhall fix upon. 

Whereof the firſt, perhaps, hasnot room for above one Plant, whether it be in form of 
a Dwarf-Tree or a Wall-Treez a Second has place but for two, but another has room for 
a hundred Trees, and another for as many more, &c., and all of them are ſtudying what 
Choice to fix upon, and that with a great deal of eagerneſs too z 'for nothing is ſo hot upon 
the Deſign as are the Young Curieſe's in Gard'ning, who always are big with longiog to 
fre their Gardens made up, and that quickly too, and yet none of them know where to 
begin, having yet received no directions from any body Skill'd in thoſe Aﬀairs. 

To eaſe them therefore of their Pain and Perplexity, I ſhall fancy my ſelf ia the place 
of every one of them one after the other, that I may be the better able to Counſel each ot 
them to do what I would aftually do my ſelf, if I had that to do which any one of them 
would undertake ; fo that ſometimes you muſt ——_ me ſome curious Gentleman = 

wou! 
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would plant but a very ſmall Garden, ſometimes one that would cultivate but a middlin 
one, and ſometimes another that would form a very great one: And I ſhall a& all thete 
ſeveral Perſonages, not only to be able to give my more efteQtual Aſſiſtance in well. 
forming new Plantations, but in reforming old ones too, when ill contriv'd ; fo that, 
by this means, ,] pretend, that, after a few Years time, every one of thoſe Gentlemen 
that will rake my Advice, ſhall infallibly find that pleaſure in his Gardens, that he pro- 
poſed ro himſelf to enjoy in them. 

It may be objefted, That it is not very ordinary to have Gardens fo little to admit of 
the planting bur of one Tree, or two ef each ſort ; but though that were true, as it is 
not, witneſs the Jittle Gardens of ſo many Religious People in Convents, and of fo many 
petty Byrgeſles in. Cities, &c. yet would I demand the Liberty to ſuppoſe ſuch a Cale, 
as a thing not only ſerviceable to my Deſign ; but which appears to me more neceſſary 
than any thing, to make me be the better, and more advantageouſly underſtood by all the 
World. 

And this being then ſuppoſed, I ſhall firſt advertiſe you, That among all forts, whe. 
ther Kernel or Stone-Fruirs, there are ome that I would willingly plant in a Garden of 
a certain bigneſs, which yer I have not eſteem enough for, to Plant in one of a ſmaller 
Extent, it being eaſie enough for a great one to receive any thing that is to be found in a 
lictle one, though the ſame Conſequence from great to le{s, does not appear to me fo feali- 
ble ro be drawn. 

Beſides, there being different Manners and Forms of having Fruit Trees, I am to adver- 
tiſe you in the next place, That, for Example, as to Pears, there are ſome that 1 would 
ſeldom plant in any other Form than that of Dwarf-Trees, as the Buttred Pears, or RBeurrees 
and Virgoulees, &c. and others again, which I more willingly raiſe is the Figure of high 
Trees, as are all the Fruits of an indiflerent bigneſs, and more eſpecially ſuch as are apt to 
doughy and infipid, ſuch as the Petir-oins, the Sucre-verts or Sugred-greens, the Thorn-pear s, 
the Louiſe bonnes or good Louiſas, the Lanſac;, &c. And that there are ſome that regu- 
larly bear not well any where elſe but againſt Walls ; as Boncretiens, Bergamots, Little 
Muſcats or Muk pears, ©c. and others again that will proſper well enough in what F igure 
or Place ſoever you plant them ; as Rufſelets, Robines, Leſchaſſeries, St. Germains, &c, 

In fine, There being alſo Soils of ſeveral Natures, and Gardens of different Situations, 
I muſl likewiſe advertiſe you, Firſt, That there are ſome Fruits which delight only in dry 
Grounds ; as, Peaches, Muſcats or Muk pears, &c. and others that proſper well enough 
in Soils that are a little moiſt, as Cherries, Plumbs, &c. 

Secondly, That there are Grounds that will not agree indifferently with all forts of 
Plants; as for Example, Peaches upon Plum-tree Stocks, and Pear-tree Graffs upon Duince 
Stocks, love rather fat than dry Soils; and on the contrary, Peach graffes upon Almend- 
trees, and Pear-tree-graffs upon Frank, or Good- Kernel-Stocks, proſpering both well in Sandy 
Grou 

Thirdly, That, there are ſome Fruits that do nct ripen well, but when very well ſhcl- 
tred from the Cold : as Muſcat and Figs, and particularly about Pars, and others that 
endure well enough the open Air, as all Red Fruit: and moſt Kernel Fruzzs. 

Fourthly and Laſtly, "That moiſt Grounds are proper to produce large Fruit, but not to 
make them fo delicate, without an extraordinary Care and Cultivation, whereas dry Soils 
are qualified to give them a delicious Taſte, yer they are apt to yield but ſmall Fruit, un- 
leſs they be extraordinarily affilted. 

Now having deſigned to give my Advice upon all theſe Diflerences, that is to fay, the 
Differences of Extent of Gardens and Grounds, and the Differences of Expoſitions in them, 
the Differences of Soils and their Situations, the Differences of the ſeveral Forms of Tree, 
and of the Srocks on which they are Graffed ; as alſo 10 give my particular Counſel 
and Dire&tions about all ſorts of Fruits, viz. 1ſt. how to chuſe the beſt: 2dy, How a- 
mong thoſe beſt, to cull out thoſe enly that are moſt likely to proſper in that particular 
Form of a Tree, in which they mult be planted : 3dy, How to diſpoſe of each Tree in 
that part of the Garden, that is moſt neceflary for it : And 4:bh and laſtly, How to ob- 
ſerve a juſt proportion between the Number of Trees of each fort of Frui:; I ſhall pur- 
ſac this Method. 

Firſt, 1 ſhall ſpeak of Kernel Fruits, beginning firſt with Pear-trees, to ſhew fiſt, 
which are thoſe that may ſucceed beſt upon Dwarf-rrees ; 2.4/9, Which may be moſt happily 
planted in Form of Standard Tree: : 3dþ, Which require to be placed againit Walls: And 
4thly and laſtly, which are thoſe that give SatisfaCtion all manner of ways: After which, 
I will ſuccintly deliver my Judgment as to Apples, remarking to you, which I eſteem 


moſt, and which leaſt, whether ro be rear'd in the form of Dwarf-rrees, or of Standards, 
not 
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not thinking it worth any ones while, to give themſelves the Pains of Planting them in 
any other Faſhion, that is to ſay, of making Wall-Fruit of them. ; 

And when I have given Order how to fill up with Dwof trees and Standards, the raid- 
dle Space of each Garden, I ſhall proceed afterward to the moſt curious part reckon'd in 
all Gardens, which is that of Mall-Fruit, and ſhall endeavour to ſhew in what manner L 
judge any Gentleman may moſt uſefully employ what walling he has, let its Extent” in 
length or heighth be what it will, and what Fruits will beſt merit place there, and what 
are unworthy of that choice Station ; under which Head, I ſhall treat not only of Plumbs 
and Peaches, but alſo of Grapes, &c. and ſhall tell what Fruits of all thoſe Sorts, delight in 
ſuch and ſuch certain Expoſitions, and can hardly endure any other ; and which of them, 
in fine, are of a Temper good enough to agree indifterently with any of them. 

When | ſhall go about to give Counſel about the choice and proportion of Fruies, 
there is one Article, in ſpeaking to which, I ſhall make great Difference between thoſe cu- 
rious Gentlemen that aim at the pleaſing of their own Palats, only in Planting them, and 
ſuch as do it only with defign to fell their Fruie. 

The firſt whom I aim chiefly to gratife in this Treatiſe, ought above all things, to ſeek 
for, as one may term it, the true intrinſfick Merit of each fort of Fruit, as diſcernible ® 


by their own Taſte, or by that of their Friends, for whole Entertainment they defign 


them. 
As for the other, they need to regard little elſe in them but the Beauty, the Largeneſs, 
and the ordinary Fruitfulnefs and Abundance of them, and to ſee they be of thoſe ancient 
Kinds that are moſt commonly Sold, and go oft beſt ; ſuch as the Orange-pear, the T'wo- 
headed Pear, the dry Martin, &c. which in thoſe Qualities carry it by many Degrees a- 
bove the Thorn-pear, the Leſchaſſerie, the Petit-oin, the Craſane, &c. 
But as to their Cultivation, I make no great DiſtinQtion berween one and the other Meljor ef cults 
{ though 1 would not have this Maxim too rigorouſly underſtood ) they ought to know, 4 
That commonly it is not 'the great number of Trees, which, in proportion to the great zude. _ 
Expences they have coſt their Maſters, bring forth the greateſt Quanticy of Fruies, it is .& A We | 
rather a moderate Number, well contriv'd and dilpos'd, and well cultivated, that gives Jed, is better 
the moſt compleat SatisfaQtion in all reſpedts. -_ i ma 
The Care that is neceflary and ſufficient enough for the Cultivation of the Trees in or &31. Paladins. 
dinary Gardens, or of the Plants in Kitchen-Gardenz,- will go but a little way in producing 
any happy EffeQts in greater Undertakings, and we mult reduce our felves to midling 
ones, it we pretend go any very certain ſucceſs by that kind of Culture z but with this 
precaution however, that that which is little in reſpe&t of ſuch a cerrain Man, may 
be great in reſpect of another, and that on the contrary, that which might be reckon'd 
too great an Undertaking for ſuch or ſuch a Curious Perſon that wants thoſe Conveniences 
ſome have, may be too ſmall a one to another better furniſh'd with Means to carry on the 
Cultivation of his Grounds. Res Agreſtis ef 
Bur, in fine, there is hardly any fort of Work which needs more Prudence in under- = oo "Faq 
taking it, than I wiſh to every one in this, conſidering the malignant Diſpoſition there | ad 
appears in all things that fall under the ſubje& of Gard*ning, to decline rather from evil Imbeciltor ager, 
to worle, as one may ſay, than to improve from good to better; ſo that we may ſay 99%, 2 — 
with the Ancients, "That in this Art we have to do with a formidable Enemy, who is al- am cum < 
ways laying Ambuſhes againſt us, or with a mercileſs Creditor that gives us no reſpite for 9 £Fandum, 
the paying him his Debts ; or wich a furious Adverſary that infallibly cruſhes us to pieces, Jac, all tit De- 
if we be nor ſtrong enough to throw him at the firſt Shock : Or laſtly, with a rapid 9» Ibid. 
River, againſt whoſe Stream we muſt be continually tugging up our Boar, with all the 


force we can of Sails and Oars. Gravem pati- | 
And lince 'tis not enough to have rendred you an Account of the Method I think my > hore ge 


ſelf obliged to obſerve in this Treatiſe, I think it further expedient clearly to explain to grum cabr, cu 
you what my Taſte and Judgment is, in all ſorts of Fruits, and firſt in Pears ; that after t. _ 
| have declared what pleaſes or diſpleaſes me, as well in thoſe that are caten Raw, as in ef. Palladius. 
thoſe which are not good without Baking or Preſerving : No Body may be ſurprized 

at the Praiſes I ſhall beſtow on the one, and the ſmall Account I make of ſome others ; New aliter = 
being in thar, guided only by the Diftates of my own Palate, though I be confidently my tr 


perſwaded, that they will not be found much differing from thoſe of Perſons of Quality. remigiir ſubigit: 
Therefore 1 fay, That as for raw Pears, 1 love them in the firſt place that have a J"&090: 1 
kind of Butrer-like and ſmooth Pulp, or at leaſt tender and delicate, with a ſweet lugred Jodgment in 
and well reliſh'd Juice ; and eſpecially when theſe Perfe&tions are fer off with ſomeching *** 
a Perfume ; fuch as are the Berg amot-pears, the Verte-longues or Green-longs, the Beurrees 
or Butrer-pears, Leſchaſſeries, Ambren, Ruſſelets, Virgoulees, Marquiſes or Marchioneſſes, 
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Petit-oins, Winter Thorn pears or Eſpines de Hyver, St. Germains, Salviatis, Lanſacz, 
Craſanes, little Muſcats or Muk-pears, Cuiſſe-Mademes, or Lady-Thight, &c. 

In the ſecond place, for want of the foregoing forts, I love thoſe that have a Pulp 
that breaks ſhort in the motath, with a ſweet and ſugred Juice, and that ſometimes with 
a little ſmack of Perfume, ſuch as the Hinter-Boncretien, gathered out of a good place, 
the Rebine, the Caſſolet, the Summer Muck Boncretien, the dry Martin, and ſometimes even 
the Portal, the Meſſire-Fobn, the Orange-green-pear, &c. 

In the third place, I truly eſteem thoſe that are pretty much perfum'd and well ſcented; 
though I do not care this Perfeftion ſhould be incloſed in a Pulp that is extream hard, 
ſtony and full of dreggy Matter, as the Amadore, the Thick-tas or Groſſe-queue, the Citron- 
peer, and the great Winter Muh pear, &c. For that hardneſs and ſtoninefs do ſo much 
diſguſt me in all ſorts of Peers, that though 1 paſſionately love a little Smack of Perfume 
in any Frair, yet thoſe two great Faults do in a great Meaſure ruine the eſteem I ſhould 
have otherwiſe, for thoſe kind of Muked-pears that I have laſt mentioned. 

After having thus exprefled what pleaſes me in raw Pears; it is no very hard matter to 
gueſs what may particularly diſpleaſe me in them ;, for that doubtleſs is, firſt, a Pulp, 
which, inſtead of being of a Butter-like, ſmooth and tender ſubſtance, or pleaſingly ſhort 


— *in the mouth, is doughy, as that of the Bell5ſſime, the Murked Beurree, the White Beurree or 


Gravel-pear, or that of the Muked Valley-pear, the moſt part of the Doymees or Dean- 
pears, &c. Or which is ſharp or ſour, as that of the ordinary Valley-peear, &c. Or that is 
hard and tough, as that of the Bernardiere, of the Mountain Foundling, &c, Or full of 
ſtony and dreggy Earthy Matter, as that of the Mutked Pernan, of the Miler, &c, Or 
that is of a wildiſh Taſte, as the Gilogile, the Dutch-pears or Feſſe-pears, and a numerous 
Train of others, of which I will make a particular Catalogue. 

As for Pears to Stew or Bake, I prefer thoſe that are large, that Colour well in the 
doing, whoſe Pulp is ſweet and ſomewhat firm, and eſpecially fuch as keep the longeſt 
in Winter, ſuch as are the Frank-redls, the Double: flowers, and the Donvilles : The Boncres 
tien particularly is admirably good prepared any ot thoſe ways, only its preparation yields 
not ſo pleaſing a Colour ; and in truth, when there is any Pear among them that is de- 
feftive, either in Shape or Colour, it ought to be ſerved up only Baked, Stewed, or 0- 
therwiſe Prepared ; the Boncretien-pear, that has none of thoſe Defects, requiring and well 
deſerving to appear in its natural Beauty, that is, to be ſerved up raw. 

Beſides theſe, the Amadere, the Beſidery, and above all, the Lanſac pear for Autumn ; and 
generally all the Minter-pears that are good raw, as the Virgoulee, the Lowſſe bonne or good 
Louiſa, the dry Martin, the Sr. Lezin, &c. are admirable baked, or otferwile prepared by 
Fire, provided they be done before they be quite ripe, becauſe otherwiſe their conſiſtence 
will be too ſoft and doughy. The Winter Certeau, ſeems to me too ſmall to be kindly pro- 
duced upon Dwarf trees, and therefore it would be better to have ſome Standard Tree of it in 
the Apple-Orchards : "The Gatelier reſolves it ſelf too ſoon into Marmalade ; the Catillac,the Fon- 
tarabie, the Parmain pear, &c. are endued with ſuch a Tartneſs, that no Sugar can qualifie, 
and the Pound-pegrs and Leve-pears are ſo near a-kin to them, that they may almoſt be 
reckoned in the ſathe Rank. 

To theſe firſt Obſervations I add, That, if in a very good Soil you are confin'd within 
a Garden of very ſmall Extent, ſo that having room but for a very inconſiderable 
Number of Trees, you cannot have ſo much as one Stock of each, though Choice were made 
only of the prime Sorts, than in ſuch a Caſe, it were not amiſs, when the Trees would 
Guffer the Experiment, to endeavour to have two excellent forts of Fruit, of two different 
Seaſons, upon every Stock ; as for Example, a Boncretien with a Beurree or Buttred pear ; 
a Leſchaſſerie with an Ambret ; a Violet-peach with a Minion ; a White Maudim with an Ad- 
mirable, &c. And there may be ſeveral Reaſons to juſtifie the graffing of ſuch a Di- 
verſity of Fruits upon the ſame Tree, provided the Stock be vigorous, and ſheots forth 

romiſing Branches on both fides ; for otherwiſe the Enterprize would prove ſucceſleks, 

uſe *ris to no purpoſe to graff upon that {ide of a Tree that is weak, with any hopes 

to bave any Fruit there, either ſo good or for ſo long time, as may be expected from 
that ſide which is ſound and vigorous. 

Laſtly, 1 declare my ſelf a ſworn Enemy to all afteted Mgltipliciry, and that I am not 
at all raken with the Pleaſure of ſome that paſs for curious Perſons, that believe and af- 
ſert publickly, That thoſe that pretend to have any thing like a Garden, ſhould have in 
it- of every thing ſomething ; there being ſome whoſe Palate is ſo far trom being delicate, 
that they brag, for Example, they have two or three hundred Sorts of Pears, which 
they warrant all to be good, or, at leaſt, not bad. And they affirm, in a manner, as 


much of the goodneſs of Peaches, Plumbs, Apples, Grapes, &c. of which they alſo boaſt to 
be ſtored with an incredible Variety. Such 
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Such a great number of Fruits does but tright me, as certainly knowing, that what 
they ſay, cannot be true of all of them, in reſpe&t of Goodneſs ; And, for my part, I 
cannot find in my Heart with the Curious of that fort, to trouble my ſelf ro get for one 
and the ſame Scaſon one good Pear and ſeveral others but indifferent ; how fair ſoever 
the later may appear ag the Eye: But I much rather chuſe ro multiply thoſe Sorts which 
are infallibly good, that I may have, during any one Seaſon, a ſufficient ſtore of ons 
fort that is excellent, than to let my Fancy be led away after a compound diverſity of 
Fruits, Which may be perhaps agreeable to the Sight ; but are affuredly diſguſtful ro the 
Taſte; or, at beſt, qualified with a very indifterent degree of Goodneſs ; or, to ſpeak 
plainer, with alittle Goodneſs accompanied with ſeveral great Defects. 

I know that nothing is more pleaſing in a Company that are Curious, and Paſſionate 
Admirers of good Fruitz, than to be able ro furniſh them with ſeveral Sorts at the 
fame Time, when they are good enough to puſle the moſt Delicate Perſons among them, 
to judge which is moſt Excellent ; as it may happen in the Months of Fuly and Auguſt, for 
Summer-Fruit ; and of Oftober, November and December, for thoſe of Autumn arid Winter : 

But in my Judgment, nothing is more unbecoming or beneath any Perſon of Quality that 

is Curious in luch Rarities, than to deſire ro have an Abundance of all forts of Frizes, 

without regard to any other Excellence, but what will meerly qualihe them ro make a fine 

ſhow in the Variety from which reſults the ſo much praiſed Beaury of certain Pyramids ; What is to be 

for alas ! they are Fruits that will not endure the Telt of any other Senſe but the Eye, m—__ Hey 
which commonly are only uſed for Decorations to Tables, and are indeed now a-days in Lite Are to 
Faſhion, and which, *tis true, have ſome appearance of Greatneſs and Magnificence, bur bxorder'd. In 

yer after all, are good for nothing elſe but ro do Honour to the skill of che Officer that cenPreegrighs 
piled them up with ſo much ſymmetry. 

Upon which occaſion, I ſhall by the by tell you, That in the Houſes of Great Perſons, 
where ſuch forts of Pyramids are in uſe, and are by Cuſtom become in a manner neceſkary, 
particular care ſhould be taken to have ſpacious Gardens, that will afford room to plane 
Trees enough to furniſh wherewithal to compoſe ſo many as occaſion ſhall require, that may 
conſiſt all of ſuch ſorts of Fruits, as are both beautiful ro the Eye, and excelling in Good- 
neſs : Which perhaps will not be over difficult to effect. 

But for midling Gardens, we ought only to be Ambitious to have Magazines of Fruzes 
that are really good and delicious, and not of ſuch as ſerve only for Ornament and Shew : 
And perhaps, it a ſufficient abundance of ſuch fair and good Fruits could be attained, I 
would be bold to maintain, that Pyramids compos'd only of them, as they would be really 
much more valuable than thoſe others, though beautihed with leſs Variety of Colours, 
Shapes and Kinds of Fruits, ſo would they be better accepted, and more highly eſteem'd. 
At leaſt, without pretending to go about utterly ro decry the Mode of uſing that other 
fort of Pyramids, which plead a kind of Preſeription for appearing at great Tables, it the 
muſt be uſed, I would have thera always accompanied with a pretty Basket well klFd with 
the choice eating Fruits of the Seaſon, all fair and goodly, and all perfe&tly ripe ; 
which in the Courts of Kings and Princes, is called the Hors-d'cewure, or the Out-work; 
and, as the Honour of a Pyramid, is to core off always whole and entire, without ſuf- 
fering the leaſt breach or rufle, neither in its Conſtruction, nor in its Synimetry ; fo I 
pretend, that on the contrary, the Honour of the Basket conſiſts in returning always 
empty, without bringing back any thing its Errand was to preſent. 

| will not here diſpute whether it be Expedient to Plant any D&warf-rrees in little Gar- Whether it be 
dens, becauſe no Body queſtions it, ard eſpecially in thoſe of a large Extent, and that ma PROag 
are ſpacious enough to contain all manner of Trees, neither will I move any doubt, whe- little 
ther there ſhould be any placed in very ſmall Gardens, becauſe that isa thing that depends 
of the Inclination of the Maſters of them, which are at their own Liberty to order them as 
they pleaſe. | 

Bar ſuppoling them to have already taken up a Reſolution to Plant fome ſuch Trees in 
them, but are at ſome loſs, what ſort of Fruies they had beſt ro fix upon for that purpoſe ; 

Ican very well diſcuſs this latter Queſtion, and give them my Opinion of what kind of 
Fruit it would be moſt for their purpoſe to make choice of for = Dwof-rree to Plant in 
'fuch a little Garden ; as namely, whether a Pear-tree or an Apple tree, a Plum-tree or a 
Peach-tree, a Fig-rree OTA Cherry tree, &c. What Sorts of 

In which Point my Deciſion ſhould preſently be, That all thoſe forts of Trees that bear Dwarf-frut- 
not eaſily, or that produce not Fruit of ſufficient Goodneſs, ſhould be excluded out of all 725 freelt 
very little Gardens ; and conſequently, that no Cherr5-trees or Apple-trees upon Free- ſtocks linle Gardens. 
ſhould enter into them ; but as to the Apple-rree on the Paradiſe or Sweet-Apple-tree | n_— won 
Stocks, the Caſe alters, becauſe they- produce ſuch ſmall Tops, that one may well c- and nyt 
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Petit-oins, Winter Thorn pears or Eſpines de Hyver, St. Germains, Saiviatii, Lanſacs, 
Craſanes, little Myſcats or Muck-pears, Cuiſſe-Madames, or Lady- Thighs, &e. 

In the ſecond place, for want of the foregoing forts, I love thoſe that have a Pulp 
that breaks ſhort in the mouth, with a ſweet and ſugred Juice, and that ſometimes with 
a little ſmack of Perfume, ſuch as the Winter-Boncretien, gathered out of a good place, 
the Rebine, the Caſſolet, the Summer Muck Boncretien, the dry Martin, and ſometimes even 
the Portal, the Meſſire-Fobn, the Orange-green-pear, &c. hy 

In the third place, I truly eſteem thoſe that are pretty much perfum'd and well ſcented; 
though I do not care this Perfeftion ſhould be incloſed in a Pulp that is extream hard, 
ſtony and full of dreggy Matter, as the Amadote, the Thick-ta5l or Groſſe-queue, the Citron- 
pear, and the great Winter Muk pear, &c. For that hardneſs and ſtoninefs do ſo much 
diſguſt me in all forts of Peers, that though I paſſionately love a little Smack of Perfume 
in any Fra, yet thoſe two great Faults do in a great Meaſure ruine the eſteem I ſhould 
have otherwiſe, for thoſe kind of Muked-pear: that I have laſt mentioned. 

After having thus exprefled what pleaſes me in raw Pears; it is no very hard matter to 
gueſs what may particularly diſpleaſe me in them z for that doubtleſs is, firſt, a Pulp, 
which, inſtead of being of a Butter-like, ſmooth and render ſubſtance, or pleaſingly ſhore 

*in the movith, is doughy; as that of the Bell;ſſime, the Muzked Beurree, the White Beurree or 
Gravel-pear, or that of the Mwked Valley-pear, the moſt part of the Doymees or Dean- 
pears, &c. Or which is ſharp or ſour, as that of the ordinary Valley-peer, &c. Or that is 
hard and tough, as that of the Bernardiere, of the Mountain Foundling, Ec. Or full of 
ſtony and dreggy Earthy Matter, as that of the Muked Pernan, of the Milet, &c. Or 
that is of a wildiſh Taſte, as the Gilogile, the Dutch-pears or Foſſe-pears, and a numerous 
Train of others, of which I will make a particular Catalogue. 

As for Pears to Stew or Bake, } prefer thoſe that are large, that Colour well in the 
doing, whoſe Pulp is ſweet and ſomewhat firm, and eſpecially fuch as keep the longeſt 
in Winter, ſuch as are the Frank-redls, the Double: flowers, and the Donvilles : The Boncre« 
tien particularly is admirably good prepared any ot thoſe ways, only its preparation yields 
not fo pleaſing a Colour ; and in truth, when there is any Pear among them that is de- 
fecive, either in Shape 6r Colour, it ought to be ſerved up only Baked, Stewed, or 0- 
therwiſe Prepared ; the Boncretien-pear, that has none of thoſe Defects, requiring and well 
deſerving to appear in its natural Beauty, that is, ro be ſerved up raw. 

| Beſides theſe, the Amadere, the Beſidery, and above all, the Lanſac pear for Autumn ; and 
generally all the Finter-pears that are good raw, as the Virgoulee, the Lowiſſe bonne or good 
Louiſa, the dry Martin, the St. Lezin, &c. are admirable baked, or otherwiſe prepared by 
Fire, provided they be done before they be quite ripe, becauſe otherwiſe their conſiſtence 
will be roo ſoft and doughy.. "The Winter Certeau, ſeems to me too ſmall to be kindly pro- 
duced upon Dwarf trees, and therefore it would be berter to have ſome Srandard Tree of it in 
the Apple-Orchards : "The Gatelier reſolves it ſelf too ſoon into Marmalade ; the Catillac,the Fon- 
tarabie, the \Parmain- pear, &c. are endued with ſuch a Tartneſs, that no Sugar can qualifie, 
and the Pound-pears and Love-pears are fo near a-kin to them, that they may almoſt be 
reckoned in the ſarhe Rank. f 

To theſe firſt Obſervations I add, That, if in a very good Soil you are confin'd within 
a Garden of very ſmall Extent, fo that having room but for a very inconſiderable 
Number of Trees, you cannot have ſo much as one Stock of each, though Choice were made 
only of the prime Sorts, than in ſuch a Caſe, it were not amiſs, when the Trees would 
ſuffer the Experiment, to endeavour to have two excellent forts of Fruit, of two different 
Seaſons, upon every Stock ; as for Example, a Boncretien with a Bewrree or Buttred pear ; 
a Leſchaſſerie with an Ambret ; a Violet-peach with a Minion ; a White Maudlin with an Ad- 
mirable, &c. And there may be ſeveral Reaſons to juſtifie the graffing of ſuch a Dl- 
verſity of Fruits upon the ſame Tree, provided the Stock be vigorous, and ſheots forth 

romiſing Branches on both ſides ; for otherwiſe the Enterprize would prove ſucceſlefs, 
Lei 'tis to no purpoſe to graft upon that fide of a Tree that is weak, with any hopes 
to bave any Fruit there, either ſo good or for ſo long time, as may be expected from 
that ſide which is ſound and vigorous. 

Laſtly, 1 declare my ſelf a fworn Enemy to all afftefted Mgltiplicity, and that I am not 
at all taken with the Pleaſure of ſome that paſs for curious Perſons, that believe and aſ- 
ſert publickly, That thoſe that pretend to have any thing like a Garden, ſhould have in 
it of every thing ſomething; there being ſome whoſe Palate is fo far trom being delicate, 
that they brag, for Example, they have two or three hundred Sorts of Pears, which 
they warrant all to be good, or, at leaſt, not bad. And they afhrm, in a manner, as 


much of the goodneſs of Peaches, Plumbs, Apples, Grapes, &c. of which they alſo boaſt ro 
be ſtored with an incredible Variety. ; Such 
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Such a great number of Fruzzs does but tright me, as certainly knowing, that what 
they ſay, cannot be true of all of them, in reſpect of Goodneſs ; And, for my part, | 
cannot find in my Heart with the Curious of that fort, to trouble my ſelf ro for one 
and the ſame Scaſon one good Pear and ſeveral others but indifferent ; how fair- foever 
the later may appear to the Eye: But I much rather chuſe to multiply thoſe Sorts which 
are infallibly good, that I may have, during any one Seaſon, a ſufficient ſtore of ons 
fort that is excellent, than to let my Fancy be led away after a compound diverſity of 
Fruitz, which may be perhaps agreeable to the Sight ; bur are affuredly diſguſtful ro the 
Taſte; or, at beſt, qualified with a very indifferent degree of Goodneſs ; or, to ſpeak 
plainer, with alittle Goodneſs accompanied with ſeveral great Defects. 
I know that nothing is more plealing in a Company that are Curious, and Paſſionate 
Admirers of good Fruits, than to be able ro furniſh them with ſeveral Sorts at the 
fame Time, when they are good enough to puſle the moſt Delicate Perſons among them, 
to judge which is moſt Excellent ; as it may happen in the Months of Fuly and Auguſt, for 
Summer-Fruit ; and of Oftober, November and December, for thoſe of Autumn arid Hinter : 
But in my Judgment, nothing is more unbecoming or beneath any Perſon of Quality that 
is Curious in luch Rarities, than to delire to have an Abundance of all forts of Friars, 
without regard to any other Excellence, but what will meerly qualihe them ro make a fine 
ſhow in the Variety from which reſults the ſo much praiſed ty of certain Pyramids ; What is to be 
for alas ! they are Fruits that will not endure the Telt of any other Senſe but the Eye, —_ px 
which commonly are only uſed for Decorations to Tables, and are indeed now a-days in —_ _ to 
Faſhion, and which, *tis true, have ſome appearance of Greatneſs and Magnificence, bur border. tn 
yer after all, are good for nothing elſe but tro do Honour to the skill of che Officer that cenFargatcha 
piled them up with ſo much ſymmetry. 
Upon which occaſion, I ſhall by che by tell you, That in the Houſes of Great Perſons, 
where ſuch ſorts of Pyramids are in uſe, and are by Cuſtom become in a manner neceſfary, 
particular care ſhould be taken to have ſpacious Gardens, that will afford room to planc 
Trees enough to furniſh wherewithal to compoſe ſo many as occaſion ſhall require, that may 
conſiſt all of ſuch ſorts of Fruits, as are both beautiful ro the Eye, and excelling in Good- 
neſs : Which perhaps will not be over difficult to effect. 
But for midling Gardens, we ought only to be Ambitious to have Magazines of Fruzes 
that are really good and delicious, and not of ſuch as ſerve only for Ornament and Shew : 
And perhaps, it a ſufficient abundance of ſuch fair and good Fruits could be attained, I 
would be bold to maintain, that Pyramids -compos'd only of them, as they would be really 
much more valuable than thoſe others, though beautihed with leſs Variety of Colours, 
Shapes and Kindg of Fruits, ſo would they be better accepted, and more highly eſteem'd. 
At leaſt, without pretending to go about utterly ro decry the Mode of uſing that other 
fort of Pyramids, which plead a kind of Preſeription for appearing at great Tables, it the 
muſt be uſed, I would have thera always accompanied with a pretty Basket well klFd with 
the choice eating Fruizs of the Seaſon, all fair and goodly, and all perfeRtly ripe ; 
which in the Courts of Kings and Princes, is called the Hors-d'oewore, or the Out-work; 
and, as the Honour of a Pyramid, is to core off always whole and entire, , without ſuf- 
fering the leaſt breach or rufle, neither in its Conſtruction, nor in its Synimetry ; fo I 
pretend, that on the contrary, the Honour of the Basker conſiſts in returning always 
empty, without bringing back any thing its Errand was to preſent. 
| will not here diſpute whether it be Expedient to Plant any D&arferrees in little Gar- Whether it be 
dens, becauſe no Body queſtions it, ard eſpecially in thoſe of a large Extent, and that ; —— 
are ſpacious enough to contain all manner of Trees, neither will I move any doubt, whe little | 
ther there ſhould be any placed in very ſmall Gardens, becauſe that isa thing that depends 
of the Inclination of the Maſters of them, which are at their own Liberty to order them ag 
they pleaſe. e 
But ſuppoſing them to have already taken up a Reſolution to Plant ſome ſuch Trees in 
them, bur are at ſome loſs, what ſort of Fruits they had beſt ro fix upon for that purpoſe ; 
Ican very well diſcuſs this latter Queſtion, and give them my Opinion of what kind of 
Fruit it would be moſt for their purpoſe tro make choice of for a Dwof-rree to Plant in 
ſuch a little Garden; as namely, whether a Pear-tree or an Apple tree, a Plum-tree or a 
Peach-tree, a Fig-tree Or a Cherry-tree, Gc. What of 
In which Point my Deciſion ſhould preſently be, Thar all thoſe forts of Trees that bear Deaf frat: 


not eaſily, or that produce not Fruit of ſufficient Goodneſs, ſhould be excluded out of all ay 4 cM 
very little Gardens ; and conſequently, that no Cherry-trees or Apple-trees upon Free- ſtocks line Gardew. 


ſhould enter into them ; but as to the Apple-eree on the Paradiſe or Sweer- Apple-tree nd wank 
Stocks, the Caſe alters, becauſe they- produce ſuch ſmall Tops, that one may well e- and why? 


nough 
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nough admit a ſmall number of them into a little Garden, without incumbring it in the 
lea 


The Peach-tree might well pretend a place there, for the Excellency of its good Fraze 
bur the Objetions againſt it are, Thar in a few Years it grows too high, and ſpreads 
into a very ill-favourd Top, and is too apt to ſhed its Flowers, to give any hopes of 
contenting its Owner. Beſides that, it is but roo true, That excepting in ſome few Ciry- 

| Gardens, that are ſheltred from the North Wind by Lofty Buildings, or very high 
Walls. Peach-trees can hardly thrive any where in the form of Dwarf-rrees, and there. 
fore muſt be let alone, only for the hot Countries, where they proſper wonderfully in the 
Vine-yards. 

The Plum-trees of thoſe Sorts that we eſteem moſt, are alſo liable to the Inconvenience 
of growing too high, or of bearing very late, and very uncertainly ; and for that Rea- 
ſon, are to be excluded thoſe lirtle Gardens of which we are treating. 

The fame is to be faid of the Fig-rree, which beſides thoſe other Incommodities, re- 
quires too much Attendance for the well covering it, for want of which it will be in 
great danger of periſhing. 

The Peay-tres [In fine, among them all, our only Choice muſt fall upon the Pear- tree, for which ] 
- m> moſt incline ; becauſe, if it be well ordered, its top or ſpreading cannot well grow monſtrous 
Planted in lirtle enough to be any Nuiſance ; but, on the contrary, may be agreeable, and give pleaſure 
- Ws «=d allthe Year long; &ther by its Earlineſs, Plenty and conſiderable Goodneſs of its Fruit, 
y or by its round, open and well ordered Figure, which laſts in all Seaſons. Next then, 
we are to ſee of what fort that one Pear mult be, that is te be planted in a Garden where 
the Maſter would have but one, or where there is no Room for any more ; then of whar 
Kind the ſecond muſt be, where there is Room for it; and thence we ſhall go on in 
order, to examin of what reſpeCtive ſorts muſt be all the reſt, that are fitreſt ro be Plant- 
ed in every one of the other Gardens, of the ſeveral Bigneſſes to be propoſed, determi- 
ning at the {ame time, which are to be Graffed on Free-ſtocks, and which on Luince- 

ſtocks. 

But I ſhall do nothing of all this, without firſt ſuppoſing every one of the Gardens 1 
ſhall treatof to be encloſed with ſome fort of Wall, and conſequently in a condition 10 
receive ſome Wal-Fruit-rrees, from which they may promiſe themſelves at leaſt with ſo much 
the greater certainty, the pleaſure of having ſome good Summer and Autumn Fruits z for 1 
hardly recken them for Gardens that have not the Advantage to be encloſed with Walls, 
although it were for nothing elſe but to ſecure them from the injurious Blaſts of the Cold 
Winds. 

And ſuppoſing further, That here we are to treat of a little Garden, qualified with all 
the Conditionsneceſlary, in regard of its Soil, and which we have above explained. 

Andlaſtly, ſuppoſing, "That for little Gardens, the aim of a true and well guided Cu- 
riolity, is rather to raile Fruit that may be fair and good, than purely to endeavour to have 
it early and haſtily, without any Contlideration of its Quality. For to Gentlemen, that are 
of this laſt Humour, I would not give Counſel to Plant any Tree of our beſt Kinds, but 
to them 1 would offer other Advices, which, being ſuch as I diſlike my ſelf, would by 
Conſequence not be over good to follow ; and that would be, for Example, to Plant no- 
thing but Orange-green, White Butter, Doyennee or Befidery Pear-trees, becauſe thoſe kind of 
Trees will afluredly yield Fruit much ſooner than the choicer Sorts ; or, if they would 

. have really good Fruit, but care not much whether they be of thoſe beautiful Sorts, of 
Trees that content the Eye at all Seaſons, as well by the Regularity of their Diſpoſition, 
What the Au- as the Beauty of their Shapes, then I would Counſel thers, after they have choſen ſome 
thor adviles to of thoſe better Sorts, to Plant them indifferently, juſt as they come out of the Nurſeries, 
haſty for Fruir, that is, with the moſt part of their Branches on, and yet with but few Roots, that being 
with the Trex» ordinarily a means ſure enough both to have Fruit quickly, and to have it good. But 
jowingit. withal, it is as certain a way to have it but ſmall, to have but a little of it upon each Tree, 
and to have the Trees bear but a very little while, and to have them always growin a 
ruſtick and miſerable Shape ; ro which, 1 add, That by ſuch an indiſcreet greedineſs, 
and over-haſty Method, they very often fall into the ſame Inconvenience with £/op's Dog, 

who loſt all by ſnatching after roo much. 

I confeſs Ingenuoufly, That I have a very particular Averſion for ill favoured Trees, 
and conſequently for all thoſe haſty Proceedings, that infallibly cauſe them to be 
ſuch. And eſpecially in a Garden that we would have agreeable for the goodneſs of its 
Irees, as well in Winter, when they are quite bare and 'tripr, as in Summer and Autumn, 
when they are ſet out with their beſt Ornaments of Leaves and Fruits. * For in ſuch a 
Gardes,[ ſhould not willingly conſent to plant nene but ſuch Trees,as cither yield Fruic foon 


indeed, 
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indeed, but good for nothing, or of thoſe others, thar being firſt Planted in a wild ugly 
Figure, can never come to be fair or pleaſing to the Sight, 

| very well know, Thar generally ſpeaking, the Intention of all Planters is not only to 

have Fruits, but to have ſome ſpeedily ; and they have reaſon ; for I am fo far of their 
Mind, that 1 could wiſh, that in this reſpect the Order of Nature would accomodate 
i ſelf ro our Deſires, fo as to give us Fruit upon Trees that are Cut and Trimm'd, much 
ſooner than ſhe does, and particulafly ſuch asare both fair and good : But alas ! the Se- 
cret never yet could be found, to make her in any conſiderable degree to advance her or- 
dinafy Pace, without ſpoiling all ; and therefore, though the Skill of the Gard'ner may 
in that caſe be of extraordinary Afiſtance, yet, after all, our beſt way is to be content 
to allow that wiſe Mother the time ſhe takes of Four, Five or Six Years, for the Pro» 
duftion of Kernel-fruitz, which ſhe performs on ſome Trees ſooner, and on ſome latter ; 
and to comfort our ſelves with the Conſideration of the Aſſurance we have, That, Fiſt, 
in the Sequel ſhe will amply recompenſe us for the Scarcity of thole preceding Years; and, 
Secondly, That to give us Srone-fruit, and Figs, and Grapes, ſhe commonly requires leſs 
Time: For that, in effte&, a Plantation of handſom and well ordered Trees of this latter 
Sort, ſeldom makes us ſtay above Three or Four Years without pleaſuring us with a con- 
fiderable Quantity of Fruf, ro while us with in Expectation of a tull crop inthe Fifth or 
Sixth Years, and many Years after. 

But in Cafe the ordinary Time of ſtaying for Kernel-fruit ſeem too long, and the Party Wha 1 
be a Perſon of Quality accommodated with great Gardens (for what I am going to Adviſe 27> taken in 
K , > no _- . pacious Gardens 
is not practicable in little ones) then I would willingly conſent, That in ſome by-place remote to have Fruit 
from the Principal Garden, he ſhould venture the Sacrificing of a good Number of Pear. trees _ on and 
of the beſt Sorts of every Seaſon, Planting them whole and rough,as we have before hinted, princip =o 
and at ſmall diſtances one from the other, as in Nurſery-Gardens, that is to ſay, about T'wo 5 growing to 
or Three Feet one from the other : For, being fo ordered and well look'd her; they will 
pretty ſoon yield ſome good Fruit, and tolerably fair roo, Which will be at the leaſt ſome 

inning of Conſolation, till ſuch time as the fine Garden ſhall be arrived to Perfetion 

gh to play its part. I followed this Expedient in the Kztchen Garden at Verſailes, as 
well tor certain Fruits which in cold and moiſt Soils thrive not over well in the the Form 
of Dwarf trees, as particularly for ſome new Kinds, whoſe new Names rendring them un- 
known to me, fired my Curioſity with the greater Impatience to ſee the Fruits of them, 
in which I ſucceeded very well, as I did alſo in the joint Intention I had to arrive ſpeedily 
to ſome competent Abundance, and to raiſe by this means ſome Tall Standard trees, both 
laſting and fair, of which I foreſaw 1 ſhould have need. However it is to be expected, 
that if ſuch Trees be kept too long in that manner, they will run great danger cither of 
Dying, or at leaſt of infallivly becoming unfit to be removed to other Plantations: There- 
fore it is for ſuch Curious Perſons as are very Rich and Able, and that Plant ſpacious Gar- 
dens, to conſult their own Inclinations upon the Point, and accordingly to reſolve whether 
they will pleaſe to be at a little the greater Expence, to attain by that means the SatisfaCti- 
on to taſte Fruit ſo much the ſooner, or otherwiſe to have the Patience to ſtay ſomewhat 
longer for a Crop, with affurance to have it with leſs Charge and much fairer, and in * 
greater Abundance. 

And though I have great reaſon to fear, the Preface of this Third Part, as Neceſlary 
as it is, may already have ſeem'd too long and tedious to new Beginners in theſe Curio- 
lties, who without . doubr demand nothing more here but to know in all haſte which 
are thoſe choice Kinds of Trees they are to furniſh their Gardens with : Yer, by their 
leave, I muſt needs add Three Things more, before 1 can proceed to what will fatishe 
them. 

Firſt, I am to eſtabliſh ir for a certain Rule, That in all thoſe Parts of Europe where The Effects of 
the Cold and Heat are neither too long nor too violent, Nature having engaged her ſelf, oo —_— 
as I may fay, in ſome manner, to give us certain Kinds of Fruits in ſome particular Months | 
of the Year, it therefore conſtantly happens of Courſe, that thoſe Kinds of Fruits do once 
in the Year without fail come ro Maturity there : But withal, I muſt tell you, That it is no 
le(s certain that this happens ſooner in ſome Places, and latter in others, that difference hap- 
pening from the different meaſure of Hear that predominates in each place. "Thus in the 
hotter Climates,the Fruits of each Seaſon ripen ſooner than in the colder; and what is more, 
ſome Fruits, and particularly ſome Sorts of Figs, Peaches and Grapes ripen ſooner in the for- 
mer than in the latter, which can never ripen at all in cold Regions. Which is the Reaſon 
why Italy, Provence, Languedoc and Guyenne, not only fee thoſe Fruits ripen in June and 
July, which we on the hither {ide of the Loire, ſee not arrive ro Maturity before the 
Months of Auguſt and September, but befides have the peculiar Advantage to ſee ſome Sorts 
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of Fruits ripen with them, which for want of ſufficient hear, never turn ro Account in 
the Neighbourhood of the North. Bur then again, as it is true, That in thoſe Southern 
Provinces, all their Aurumn and Winter Fruits are almoſt paſt, when ours hardly yet be. 
gin to ripen ; fo to be even with them, we are often in the Prime and Height of our Crops, 
in the time when they have nothing art all left: 

a ef he We ſee almoſt the ſame Difference happen in one and the ſame Climate, by reaſon of 

Difference of the Different Tempers of Soils and of Years, which, according as they are favoured with 

Sorts, and Tem- . vreater or lefler proportion of Heat, make the Fruits growing in them to be the more or 

pers of Years in q , art pg , 5 B -" A 

the fame Ch:- lefs early. To give you an Example of this Effect in hot Soils, it is obſerved, That the 

mare Soil of Park has ordinarily the Start of above Fifteen Days before that of Verſailles ; and 
for hot Years, that of 1688 was known to ripen us in the Month of Auguſt thoſe Sorts 
of Peaches and Muſcats, that in the Years 1686 and 1687 came not to Miturity till aftec 
the middle of September. 

Which ſuppoſes the ſame Difference as to the early or backward Maturity of all the 
other Fruits of each Fruit Month in the Year : Generally May, Fune and Fuh are the 
Months that decide the Deſtiny of each fort of Fruit for the rime of their Maturity : And 
Curious Gentlemen that are Skilful, areto take their Meaſures well upon that Foot, fo as 

Jutumm and 17 to let their Autumn and Winter-Fruits hang too long on the Trees in hot Years, nor to 
Winter-raits let themſelves be ſurprized by the ripeneſs ot them, which ought not fully ro come to thoſe 
= I Fruits till ſome time after they are gathered and laid up. For*tis certain there rots a great 
Tre. many of them after they are laid up, for want of being timely gathered; to prevent at 
leaſt ſome part of which Miſchief, I ſhall elſewhere preſcribe ſome Remedies. 
The Ripening The Maturity of Muſcat-Grapes which grow in a good Soil, and in a good Expoſition, 
of Muſcat” ;, Ought, in my Opinion, ſerve for a great Rule in two principal Articles concerning Fruits; 
yg ny the Firſt is, 'T'o know what Fruits may ripen, or,not ripen in every Garden in the Months 
= A of September and Ofteber ;, for it is moſt certain that where-ever the Muſcat ripens, there 
your] 4 the all the Fruits of the latter Seaſon will ripen too, and reciprocally again on the other (ide, 
Ripenels of 0 where-cver that ripens not, there the moſt part of thoſe other Fruics will not ripen nei- 
ther Fruus by: hop 

The Second Article or Point, for which the Muſcat may ſerve for a Rule, is, for the 
knowing whether thoſe Fruits of the latter Seaſon ſhall comparatively ripen ſoon or late ; 
for it is a moſt certain Mark, That in what Gardens foever, where the Myſcat: ripen ſoon, 
that is to ſay, about the End of Auguſt, or the Beginning of September, there the Year is 
forward ; and, on the other fide, it they Ripen late, that is, towards the firſt of Ofober, 
it is as ſure a ſign, that the Year is backward : So that, in "Truth, I have found 1 might 

P4 as ſecurely govern my felt by this Rule, as any Mariner by his Compaſs. 

Four ſeveral Sea= he ſecond Thing I have to add, is, That we are to reckon Four diſtint Seaſons of 

—_— Fruits ; namely, 1ſt, The Summer Seaſon, which begins in June, and bniſhes at the 

cd. ginning of September. 2d, The Vacation Seaſon, or brit Autumn, all which comprehend 
the firlt part of Autumn, and ends at Marielme, or the beginning of November. "The 
34, which begins where the lalt ends, and holds till about Chryftmes, comprehending the 
latter part of Autumn, and may be called the ſecond Autwmnel Seaſon. And the 4th. and 
and laſt is that of YPinter, which beginning in Fenuary, holds on till the appearance of the 
Red Fruits of the Month of Apr. 

Thus, after having done with firſt and ſecond Things Þ had to propoſe, as I promiſed 

in the Project of this Part, Iam in the third place to ſpecihe to you, which are- the 

n principal Kinds of Fruit, not only of every of thoſe Seaſons, but of each particular Month 
of which they are compoled : So that our Deſcription will be kke a little Landikip in 
which may be ſeen, with one caſt of an Eye, the whole Abridgment of all that can give 
Pleaſure in Matter of Gardening ; and by that means, without any further Diſcuſhon, 
we may be able perhaps of our own Heads, to determine what Choice to make of thoſe 
Kinds which we fancy beſt. 

Therefore I ſhall run through all the Months in Particular, the more preciſely to de- 
ſcribe to you what Fruits each of them claims to its ſhare, without omitting to mention ſo 
much as thoſe, that becauſe they grow not on Trees, ſuch as are Strawberries, Raſpberries, 
Gooſeberries, Currans, Muk Melons, Grapes, &c. are not within the compaſs of our preſent 
Projeft. But I ſhall ſpeak of them not in the Order commonly uſed in the World, but 
according to that of the ſucceſſive Maturity of their Fruits. 

I _ And accordingly, Summer ſhall be the firſt part of the Year wich which I ſhall begin; 
* it being moſt true, That the Summer Seaſon is the firſt that can be ſaid any thing richly to 
entertain us with the new Produdtions of the Eartb: And I dare afhrm, That, in matter 

of Fruits, we may look upon that Seaſon as @ kind of annual and tileeting Republick, 


which 
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which from very ſmall beginnings at firſt, rifes in a very little time toa very conſiderable 
wer, which yet is not of long continuance, becauſe np ſooner is it eſtabliſh'd is irs full 
Glory, bur it begins to thag, and tend rowards that Decay which ſoon after it ſinks into ; of 
though indeed it be nor ſuch a Decay that brings with it an entire Deſtruction, but only 
like a kind of Inter-reguum or Vacancy of Govegnment, which is a Revolution it mult 
fer for fome Months, which being paſt over, irs Deſtiny will make it reaſſume irs for- 
mer flouriſhing Eſtate, and the fame Viciſhtudes in which we have before ſeen it, and 
through which, as I have faid above, it paſles conſtanily once every Year. 
In dilcourſing of which, you are abote all "Things to take notice, That it will be pruics in June, 
chiefly wich reſpe& ro our own Climate, that I ſhall enter upon the particularities and 
vpon the Diſcuſſion of the ſeveral Sorts of Fruits each Seaſon. Accordingly to begin with 
the Fruits of the Month of Zune, I ſay, and few People there are but know, that Straw- 
berries that begin ro Ripen at the End of May, begin to be in great Plenty at the Entrance 
of June; and | add, that they are followed hard at the heels by the forward Cherries 
raiſed upon Walt trees well plac'd, and that before the End of the ſame Month, Currans 
Goſcberries, Raſpherries, Guignes and Haſting-Cherries, and Griots too begin to fill the Mar- 
kers; and, in hne, that the bedded Murkmelens, the forward Apricecks, and {ome little 
Muſcat-pears upon Wall-trees, endeavour to ſhew us by ſome little Samplers, the Riches 
which they alrogether promiſe us 1a greater Abundance in the Month next immediately 
enſuing. 
That is to ſay, in the Month of Fuh, commonly, and not without Reaſon, called the Fruits in July: 
month of Red Fruits ; For accordingly, till the Fifteenth or Twentieth Day of ir, there 
continues to be a great Plenty of all the Kinds of that Fruit which were beginning to 
come in during the preceding Month; and when they draw to an end; the backward 
Cherries or Bigarros fail not to ſucceed thero, and to perform their Duty; during which 
Opportunity, the Induſtry ot Diſcreet and Skiltull Perſons that have the Care of them, by 
the help of Sugar which is at their Command, makes a moſt admirable ule of all forts of 
Red Fruit under difterent Figures. 
And here I ſhall not forget to rell you, That Murknelons are, without Contradidtion, Fruits in Augu/t+ 
the Principal of all the Fruits ot the Seaſon ; and that beſides, provided that in well qua- 
liked Sos/s, ome Wall Fig-trees be intermixed between the Boxes of the former, we may 
ſee thoſe Murkmelons accompanied with a great Abundance of Figs ; at the fame time may 
be expected Plenty of forward Peaches, of Yellow Plum, of little Muſcat and ordinary 
Apricecks , whillt the Dwarf-irees and Tall-trees or Standaras ſhall ſtrive with a ſeeming 
Emulation which ſhall preſent us with the greateſt Numbers of Pears, called Cuiſſe- Madam: 
vf Lady thighs, of Maudlin-Pears, of the three Sorts of Blanquers, of haſty Ruſſclets, of 
Bourdons, Muzhat-Reberts , Shinleſs pears, and of many others of lefler Quality ; and con- 
ſequently, that we have a great deal of Reaſon ro be very well ſatisfhed with this Month 
of Fuly, 
When we ate once in Auguſt, we are arrived, as I may ſay, tothe great Magazin of 
an infinite number of good Fruits. For in the beginning of this Month there continues 
ſtill as great a Plenty as can be delired, both of Figs and backward Cherries, of Bigerros and 
Apricocly, as well on Wall-trees as on Standards; and by way of Surpluſage ſtill ro ſo many 
Bleſſings, the unbedded Murkmelons begin to furniſh our Tables, and oo Company 
with the bedded ones which latt ro the End of the Month. Beſides all which, rowards the = 
End of the ſame Month, we begin to have Pears of the following Sorts, viz. Robiner, 
Summer musked Boncretiens, Caſſoletts, Eſpragnes or Reſerve-pears, Fondants de Breſt, or melt- 
ing Pears of Breſt, Ruſſeletts, &c.” And above all, thisis the illuſtrious and happy Month 
tor the Fruits that charm me moſt, that is to ſay, for certain Plums, which when in our 
Climates they have the good Fortine to be raiſed upon Wall trees, may diſpute the Prize 
of Excellence with moſt Fruits of the Seaſon, or at leaſt may claim an equal place in our 
Eſteem with the moſt Famed and Accompliſhed of them all. "Thoſe Plums are the two 
Sorts of Perdrigons, white and violet; the Prune Rojal, the Cloath of Gold Plum, the Apri- 
cock Plum, the St. Catbarine, the Diapred Violate, the Roucke Courbon, the Ducen Claude, &c. 
together with thoſe that thrive well enough upon Dwarf: trees and Standards, that is to ſay, 
not only the moſt part of thole already named, bur likewiſe all thoſe that bear the"Title of 
Damask, and are of Five or Six Faſhions very different one trom another, either in Big- c 
nels, Coleur, Figure, or more orleſs early Maturity ; there being of them the W hire, 
Black, Red, Violct, Grey, &c. 4 
| ſhall tell you by the by, That the grey Damask appcars to me to be one of 
the principal Sorts ; beſides which the Mangerous, the Mirabelles and the Imperials, &yc. 
ſtrive at this time which ſhall do beſt, = imitate the Wall-rrees which now yield the 
rett 
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reſt ot their Crop of Apricocks and Peaches of Troy, Reſſanne, Alberge and Cherry Peaches, 
&c. And the Wall eres begin alſo to give us ſome Maudlin, Mignon and Bourdin Peaches, 
which are ſometimes accompanied with the Muſcat, and forward or haſty Grapes, as well 
black as white; and therefore none can diſpute but that this Month of Augyt is furniſhed 
with wherewithal ro ſatizhe the moſt inſatiable, nice and difficult Curiolaty 'tis poſlible to 
have. 

But yet how Rich ſocver the foregoing Month has appear'd, I may for all that without 
ſcruple ſay, That this of September is nothing inferior to it ; for what almol? does it nor 
produce in our Climates ? It is the true Month-for good Peaches, there being every where 
ſuch an extream Abundance of them, that they are (erved up in no lefſer Quantities than 
by great Pyramids at every Meal. "The white and red Maudlmns, and the Minions Which 
began only to come in Seaſon in the precedent Month, are fo far from being exhauſted 
now, that *tis particularly at this time they are in greateſt plenty, and are followed by a 
great number of other Sorts of Peaches, all very Excellent, and every one Ripening regu- 
larly, according to the Order of Maturity that Nature has eſtabliſh'id among them, and 
that, withour doubt, with a particular intent they ſhould be able to furniſh with a ſufhci- 
ent and ſucceſſive ſtore, all the parts of the whole Month ; and this is their Order, the 
Beurdins begin, the Cherreyſes or Goat-peaches follow next after them, and immediately pre- 
cede the haſty Violets ; then come the Perficks, and then the Bellegardes and white Andills's, 
and laſtly the Admirables, the Brugnons or Nefarines, and the purple Peaches , a Number great 
enough one would think to content us ſoy as not to leave us any Stomack to defire any more 
in this Seaſon; and yet that is not all, for this Month of September yields us belides abun- 
dance of Grapes, of Chaſſelas, of Corinth of three Colours, of Cietats, of Morocco Grapes, and 
ſeveral other Sorts of good Grapes, and particularly a great Plenty of Muſcats, which of what 
Colour ſurver they be, whether white, or red, or þlack, (provided they have all rhe Excel- 
lenciesthat belong to them, that is to ſay,the firmneſs,perfumed Scent and (we t Taſte they 
ſhould have) are by the Confeffion of all the World, far better worth than all other 
Grapes : Neither is this Month inclined to end without giving us a beginning of lateward 
Plums, ſuch as are the Empreſſes, the black Damasks, the little Perdrigons, the backward 
Perdrigons, &©c. And it is ſo much in the bumour of Liberality, that it begins a treſh to 
refurniſh us with a greatquantity of ſecond Figs, as well on Hall-rrees, as in Boxes, and on 
Dwarf trees ; and, as an Addition to this abundance, it lets us drop ſome Butter-pears and 
Bergamots, &c. which it raviſhes us to ſee when the Stone-fruits are going away. Ina 
a word, it ſeems, as if the Deluge or full Tide of good Fruits happened in this Month, 
which in effect, if it produced much lefs than it does, would ſtill be extream Rich, and 
luxuriantly Plentiful. 

The Month of Ofeber indeed poſleſſes not fo great a number of Stone-fruits as its 
Predeceſlor, but yet for all that, it is not ill furniſhed with them; for all the admirable 
and purple Peaches, nor the Figs neither were not conſumed in September, there often re- 
maining a ſuthcient Quantity of them in this Month : Beſides which, its Fertility extends 
much further, as being ina Condition to make us great Largelſes of Niverte-peaches, yel- 
low late, and violet late Peaches, and yellow Lices, or ſmooth Peaches, all Excellent Peaches 
for the latter Seaſon ; and even in our Climate, the great red Pavie or baſtard Peaches of 
Catillac and of Rembouillet, with the yellow Pavies that make ſo much noiſe in the Vine- 
yards of hot Countries; I fay thoſe Pavies, when in our Gardens they happen to grow 
in a good Place, that is to lay, where they are well Nouriſhed and Expoſed to a gocd 
Sun, certainly make a very good Figure at this Time, and eſpecially the yellow Pary 
which I have found of an admirable Taſte in its Seaſon. But though we had none of 
theſe Peaches nor of theſe Pavies, ſhould we not be rich enough in having till on one 
lide, abundance of good Grapes to gather always upon the Vines, as the ordinary Muſcat, 
the long Muſcat otherwiſe called Paſſe mucked, the great Royal black Grape; not to men- 
tion the Gennetin-grapes, the Chaſſelats, the Expirants, the Greek Grapes, the Malmſie and the 
Corinthian Grapes, &c. And on the other, in having a vaſt Quantity of muſt exquilite 
Pears, as the grey Butter-pears, the Bergamors, the green Suger-pears, the floury Muſcats, 
the long green Pears or Verte-longues, the Craſanes, the Marchnoneſſes or Marquiſes, the Petut- 
oins, Sc. And is it not very certein, That one only fort of all theſe, or, at moſt, T'wo or 
Three of them might be ſufficient not only to ſupply our Neceſſities, but even amply to 
humour the Pleaſure of the moſt Curious ? , 

The Reign of thoſe Fruits which acquire not their Excellence till after they are Ga- 
thered, fails not to begin at the ſame time when that of Fruits that attain their full 
Ripeneſs on the Trees, expite ; that is to ſay, particularly the Reign of Stone-fruits, 
whoſe Deſtiny ordinarily terminates about the end of Ofteber. But this is our Comfort, 
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'[hat we ſhall not yer this pretty while perceive any ſenſible diminution of Fruits, there 
remaining for a part of November many of thale that we ſaw ſignalize themſelves towards 
the end of te foregoing Month ; belides which, good Grapes will alſo laft a good while, 
if care has been taken te gather them before the Froſts, and to keep them carefully in the 
Fruit-lotts : For, being fo ordered, they have as great a Privilege as any te appear at” 
Noble Tables, though they be # little ſhriveled ; it being not to be denied, but that they 
arc always very good fo long as they xontinue untainted with any ſpeck of Rotrennefs. 
The long Muſcat Grape is that whereof 1 moſt particularly ſpeak here, it having the Gift 
to pleaſe the greateſt King in the World : And I that have the Honour to be the Di- 
rector and chief Manager of his Fru# and Kitchen-Gardens, what ought 1 not to do, and 
indeed what do I leave unattempred for the finding out all means imaginable to turniſh - 
him with that darling Fruit for ſeveral Months together ? 

Belades theſe, the Chaſſe/a-Grapes both white and black, want not Patrons that highly 
praiſe them z for they have the advantage both to ripen and to keep much-more ealily 
than the Muſcets, And becauſe, in Truth, they can hardly have the confidence to appear 
at the ſame Table with the Muſcats, they wait till they are paſſed to triumph in their turn; 
and fo theſe twe Sorts of Grape? both do honour to the Month of November, that is to fay, 
the Muſcats in rhe beginning, and the Chaſſe/ats at the end; theſe latter laſting the moſt 
part of the Advent-Seaſon. I add, That this Month is (till Opulent and well ftored with .. 
Miraculous Pears, For the Fruit-lofr, if well ſteck'd, ſupplics it with a good part of thoſe 
that were ſo much in Fame at the end of Ofober, it being accommodated with conliderable 
remains of Bergamots, Craſannes, Marquiſes or Marchioneſſes, Lanſacs, Petit-oins, &s. And 
belides, this Month is the Maſter and Diſpenſer of very many other good Pears ; for there 
are ſome that begin te mellow in its time, and that is in Favour of thoſe whoſe Gardens 
are in a hot and dry Soil, or that. have Wabl-rrees and Standards, the fame Pears otherwiſe 
ſtaying longer to contribute to the good Fortune of December and January, for their 
Commodity whoſe Gardens are in a little more fattiſh and coldiſh Soil : And theſe kinds 
of Pears are; the Efpme or Thorn-pear, the Leſchaſſereer, Ambrets, St. Germains, Paſtourells, 
St. Auguſtins, Virgoulees, &c. And for thoſe Perſons too that love Pears that break ſhort 
mn the Mouth, and ſuch as are musk'd, this Month of November preſents them with 
Sporyſb Boncretiens, Amadots, dry Martins, Winter Ruſſclets, which are all tolerably good 
Pears, theugh not ſo Excellent as thoſe which are tender, or, as *rwere, Buttered. 

I ſhall tell you in another place what forts of Pears grow ſtark naught when they are 
too long a Ripening, and of what Kinds, the biggeſt Pears are commonly the worlt : 
And on the contrary again, of what other Sorts, the little ones are regularly and ordinarily 
good for nothing. 

Nay, and the very Apples come to do Homage to this Month of November, and advan- 
tageoully to diſplay the Proofs of theix Merit : The Red Calvils fignalize themſelves above 
all the reſt; and as they pretend to reign alone in this Month, they leave to their Compa” 
nions, the Ap#, the White and Grey Pepins, the Courpendus, the Fenouillers or Fennel-apples, 
the White Calvils, &c. They leave to theſe, I ſay, the Field free for the Months ot De- 
cember, January, February and March. 

It ſeems not neceſlary to ſpecthe any thing more particularly of the Fruits of December, Froitsin Decer- 
becauſe being a Month confining upon Nevember and Fanuery, and coming between both, 
it is in poſſeſſion of an ample ſhare of the greateſt part of the Riches of both Months; and 
conſequently it friay truly be ſaid, "That its condition is none of the worſt, eſpecially in 
Years that are @ little batkward ; nay, and as I have already told you elſewhere, we have 
very often reaſon to complain, that the principal Fruits of the Seaton mellow too faſt to- 
wards the end of this Month ; it making a very great many of them grow ſoft and rotten, 
us if in eflect their Deſtiny would not permit them to paſs any further. =; 

The Order of Nature will not permit that which in few Months time, mounted to F9ts in Jon: 
1ts higheſt degree of PerfeRtion, to ſubfiſt long in that Condition ; and therefore our Re- oa 
publick of Fruits that ſhewed it felf in ſo much Luftre and Glory ſince the Month of . 

June, muſt ſubmit in the following Months to appear with a great change of Dreſs upon 
the Theatre, and with a great Diminution of Fortune, notwithſtanding which diladvan- 
tages, the Month of Fenwary is none of them, that have the moſt reaſon to complain, be« 
cauſe there remains for it fome of thofe ſame Pears that ſo well plaid their parts in the 
two preceeding Months. Ws have already remarked to you by the by, what is the effeRt 
of Backward Years, and of Grounds that are a little fatter and ſtronger than ordinary, and 
told you, That the Fruits produced by them are ſomething longer time a loſing whar 
they brought with them from the Tree ; that is, their Hardneſs, Sowrneſs and in pidity, 
Which are Defects of which two or three Months keeping perfedtly cures them, andthere- 
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by conſequently gives them what they wanted to make them good z ſo that ſometimes 
we may have in this Month excellent FVirgoulee pears, lome. Ambrets, lome Leſchaſſeries, and 
perhaps ſome Eſpines or Thorn pears, and ſome St. Germainz, and above all, a great quantity 
of Colm and St. Auguſtin-pears, which probably may not have begun to appear before ; 
and together with them, there are to be had ſome Muzked-pears, and ſuch as break ſhort 
in the mouth, as namely, the great Minter Mw pears, the Lemon-peart, &©c, Nay, there 
are no Pears ſo mean, though to the degree of a Portal, a fort of Pear much renowned in 
Poitou, but think themſelves good enough to contribute ſomething ro the Riches of Fa- 
nuary : And indeed one catnot but allow, That all theſe forts of Pears have ſomething 
wherewithal to render the Month of Fanuary none of the leaſt eſteemable 5 becauſe we 
. are now fain to accommodate our ſelves the beſt we can with what we have, withour 
ſtanding too much upon Niceties, ſince we know the happy time of Choice and Abun- 

. dance to be really paſt with the laſt Months of whe late expired Year, 
Fruits of Febrw= One may in ſome fort ſay, That in the Month of February, and ſtill more in the Month 
- a < ad f March, the low Ebb of the Empire of Fruirs begins in Earneſt, it being now fallen 
; into a terrible abje&t State ; for belides dry and liquid Sweet-meats, and Lemons, and 
Apples, and what we call baking or ſtewing Pears, namely, the Double flowers, Donwalls and 
Angoberts, &c. which both in this Month and all along after, till the con.ing of Max 
Strawberries, make up almoſt all the Furniture of the Deſarts, what have we elſe left 
but ſome St. Lezins, which are but little worth, and ſome Bugy pears, which yet are not 
ſo much to be lighted, ſince the Lenz-Seafon makes up with them a part of its beſt days? 
Bur particularly there ſtill is lefr us a certain kind of thoſe Famous Pears that bear the 
venerable Name of Boncretiens, which, as /it cannot but be unanimouſly confeſled, are 

capable alone gloriouſl; and happily co terminate the Campaign 

I ſhall not tail in another place to lay before you what mult needs produce in you a 
great Conſideration for them, bur at preſent I ſhall only content my felt with telling you, 
That, if I may be permitted fo to ſpeak, we are to look upon them to be, as *cwere, the 
Rear- guard and Body of Reſerve of the Army of Fruits newly disbanded ; for, in efte&t, 
that great number of other Fruits having for the ſpace of Eight or Nine Months, foughs 
againſt -and exrerminated that Sterility that would have opprefled us without their Ath- 
ſtance, and being art laſt diſmiſſed, the Boncretien remains alone, being, as it ſeems, the 
General, who with a ſmall number of Subaltern Officers, gently retires ro take up his 
Winter Quarters in Expectation of new Recruits for another Expeditiun. 

But I am afraid 'tis not enough to have told you what forts of Fruits are to be had in 
every Month, there remaining, methinks, one thing ſtill very neceflary to be treated of, 
and that is to ſhew you with fo tolerable Exaftneſs, how long the Fruit of any T'ree 
whatſoever will ordinarily hold out in ſpending, ſuppoling the "Trees reaſonably well 
loaded ; becauſe, unleſs thar be known, it will be hardly poſhble to regulate what 
number of Trees one may, within a ſmall matter over or under, weed, to turniſh one 
with a handſom proviſion of them, without troubling ones felt ro Plant a ſuperfluity of 
Trees, 

Upon which, I tell you, that we may ſay ſuch a Tree is well loaded, if, for Example, 
one Wall Peach-tree yield Fifty great Peaches, and one Dwarf Pear-tree bear Fifty large 
Pears ; and if of Plums and Pears of a midling bignels, each Dwarf-rree or Standard bear 
about the quantity of 'T'wo hundred a piece ; and of Figs in Boxes, one Box yields two 
or three Dozen, and it of the ſame, one Wall or Dwarf-Stock yeilds about a Hundred, &e. 
It being certain that as in the firſt Years of their bearing, all cheſe Sorts of Trees yield 
much leſs, ſo when they grow to their juſt bigneſs, and the Years prove good, they bear 
ordinarily much more Fruit than the proportion I have ſpecihed. 

This then being Eſtabliſh'd for a Rule, I ſhall next obſerve to youz That Experience 
further teaches us theſe Three Things ; wiz. 

Precedence of 1. Firſt, That Regularly the Fruits of the good Walk trees of every Garden ripen a 
Maturity accor- Hittle betore thoſe of Standards ; and theſe again ſomething before thoſe- that grow on 


ding ro the dif- 
ference of Ex. O@@f-trees. : : 
politions. II. The Second is, That among Wall-rrees, thoſe facing the Eaft and South-quarters are 


the firſt that bring their Fruit to Maturity, which theſe wwo firlt do commonly much a- 
bout the ſame time, they both being earlier than thoſe of the Weſt by Eight or 'T'en Days, 
and than thoſe of the North, by at leaſt Fifteen or Twenty ; though, in ſerious Truth, 
thoſe Fruits of the North are little to be counted upon, unlels it be fuch as ſome Butter- 
pears, Craſannes, and lome kinds of baking or ſtewivg Pears, &c. 
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III. In fine, The third Thing that Experience teaches us in matter of Fruits, is, That The ordinary 
23 to thoſe Summer Fruits that aie to be gathered as faſt as they ripen; a Peacb-4rve, a ond ——_ 
Plum-tree, a Fig tree, a Pear-cree, &c. yield Fruit for Ten or T weive Days, and fel> fort «f Tree. 
dom or never paſs that time : and as tor thoſe Pears which uſe to be laid up in the Fruit- A 
lofrs, of which the fiſt are thoſe that are eaten in the Beginning of Aurumn; as namely, Secondly, # 
the Butter-pears, the Verte« longues or Long greezrpears, the Bergamots, Exc. each of thole = —_ 
Kinds laſt about Fifteen or '1 wenty Days at- moſt, the difteren Figures of thofe Trees, umm; and, 
and the different Soils, and difterent Expoſitions in which they are Planted, lengthening or 
ſhortning a little Duration of their Fruit, 

As for the Fruits that are tor the ſpending both during the End of Autwnn, and all the Ty;raly. of the 

whole Minter, which though, what Kinds of Trees foever they be gathered from, are Fruits of the lat- 
commonly laid up promiſcuouſly together, People only contenting themſelves with laying £22 © 
each Kind of Fruit in ſeparate Heaps by themſelves ; yet Perſons that are very Curious, 
fuch as | am, are fo accurate as to ſeparate even the Fruits of one and the ſame Kind 
into different heaps, laying the Fruit of one Tree of them in one place, and that of ano- 
ther in another, according to the differences of the Figures of their Trees, and their diffe- 
rent Expoſitions, that they may the more preciſely know when cach of them mellows. 
Now, 1 ſay, of theſe Kinds that are for the ſpending, as well of the End of Autumn, as 
of the whole Winter ; there are ſome that furniſh you for a Months ſpending, ſuch for the 
beginning of Otteber, are the Pears called the Craſanne, the Marcbioneſs, the Meſſire-Fobn, 
the Green ſugar, the Vine pear, the Lanſac, the Flowered Muſcat, &c. And others that afford 
a ſupply for hve or tix Weeks, ſuch as are for the End of Ofcber and part of November, 
the Lowſe-bonnes or good Lowiſes, the Petit- oins, the Thorn pears, the dry Martins, &c. O- 
thers again there are that ſupply us for near T'wo Months, as the Vigoulees, the Ambrers, 
the Leſchaſſeries, the Paſtowrelles, the St. Auguſtins, St. Germains, and above all the Thorn- 
Pears may lat part of November and all December. Laſtly, Some endure till Fanuary, as 
the Colmars and the Boncretiens, that may laſt all Fanuary and February, and likewile the 
Se. Lezins and Bugis that are able ro ſupply us both in February and March. 

From hence we may conclude, 'Thar, tor Example, it a curious Gentleman have in 

Summer time a competent Number of tine Trees of each Kind, and for Peaches, Plums, 
Þgs, &c. have ſome Wall-rrees in all the feveral Expoſitions ; and for Pears, Plums, &c. 
have ſome others, in both the ſeveral Forms of Dwarf trees and Standards, provided the 
Trees be of a full Age to bear, fuch a Perſon may reckon that abour "T'wentry Days be 
ſhall be reaſonably well ſupplied with Fruits of each Kind, For, for Example, it he 
have three fine Wail-Minion-Peach- trees, fuch as they ought to be after three, four or five 
Years Planting at furtheſt, one towards the Eaft, another toward the South, and a third 
towards the Weſt ; theſe three fine Peach-rrees may ſupply him with that kind of Fruit for 
three Weeks together, and yield him in that time about a hundred and Fitry fair Peacher, 
that is to ſay, [even or eight a day; and conlequently he may have Three hundred, 
which is at the rate of Fifteen or Sixteen a Day, trom fix Peach-trees; which & no over 
great Number of "Trees of the ſame Kind; and he may have no lefs than Six hundred 

Twelve Trees, which is at the rate of about Thirty a Day ; and that is a very 
Noble Proviſion ; the ſame may be faid as tothe Maudlin, Chevrenſe, Admirable, Violet and 
Nieete-peaches, &C. 

And if from ſo moderate a ſupputation, we may expeCt ſuch a conſiderable Treafire 
of Peaches, with much greater Reaſon, what may we not look tor from double, treble 
or quadruple the Number of Trees of thoſe ſame Kinds of good Fruits ?\ In like man- 
ner, two Ryſſeler or two Robine pear-trees, whether they be Dwarfs or Standards, when 
they are come to the Ape of four, five or fix Years, and have been always carefully trim- 
med and cultivated, may be able both together, to furniſh us for at leatt Fifteen Days, 
and in that time to give us T'wo or Three hundred Pears; that is to ſay, about Twenty a 
Day, and conſequently four Ruſſelers or four Rebine-trees, will yield us Five or Six hundred 
of cach ſort, being about Forty a Day, &c. Likewiſe two and four Pear-trees of what 
deaſon ſoever they be, will yield us of each Kind in particular, a like Proviſion, which 
8 always to be underſtood of thoſe forts of Fruits that are not very big. | 

The fame "Thing alfo holds in the great Fruits of the beginning of Autumn. And ac- 
cordingly, as to Dwarf-trees, two great Pear-trees of that Figure will in Fifteen Days 
time, turniſh us near One hundred fine Pears, and Four will give us near Two hundred, 
that is to ſay, about Fourteen or Fifteen a Day : And for Walktrees, wo and four Berg«- 
mors of that Figure will produce no lefs : In like manner for the Fruits of the latter Seaſon, 

Two and Four Dwarf-erees of Crafſames, Marchioneſſes, Thorn-pears, Virgoules, $t.Germains, 
St, Auguſtins,, Ambrets, Leſchaſſerier, &c, as alſo T'wo and Four Wall-Bonct etien-pears _ 
yie'@ * 
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yeild the ſame quantity in proportion. And as for Standards and high Trees, Two or 
Four Pear-trees of thoſe choice Kinds which have the good Fortune to thrive in that 
Place, will yield at leaſt double that quantity ; that is to ſay, Two or Four hundred 
goodly Pears : According to the ſame Rule of proportion, Six and Eight will produce 
Six hundred, Eight hundred, and fo forward in infaxitum. 

That which I have ſaid in the eaſe of Pear-trees, may ſtill with greater Reaſon be ex. 
tended to that of Apple-trees, which excepting the Red Calvil-rrees, are ordinarily more 
Fruitful than the Pear trees. 

I fay nothing of the Red Fruits whoſe Produt is meaſured either by tht pound- 
weight, or by Baskets heap-full, becauſe there is no Body but knows how to gueſs well 
enough at them : All the World likewiſe knows what is the uſual Increaſe of a Bed of 
Strawberriei, a Tuft of Raſpberry buſhes, and of Curran or Gogſeberryſbrubs, or of a forward 
Wall Cherry-tree, or of a Standard Cherry-Agriot or Bigaro-tree. It is alſo well enough known, 
That one Mwk-melon plant furniſhes ordinarily but T'wo or Three Melons, but that a one 
Cowcumber-plant produces of that Fruit ſucceſſively T'wo dozen or more. 

Our Curious new Planters then having made upon this Foot, a pretty ſupputation of 
the Produdt of each fort of Fruit, may eaſily Judge how many Stocks or Plants they (hAl 
need to Plant of every of them, without blindly engaging themſelves in the Trouble and 
Charge of two great a multitude. 

F know, the greateſt part of thoſe that out of an excefhive eagerneſs to have Fruit, 

undertake to Plant Gardens, are, as it ſeems, like moſt new Travellers who ordinarily 'Tra- 
velling for no other Deſign but barely to content their own Quriolity, will not omit ſeeing 
even the leaſt ſingularities of each Country, though perhaps there are a great many not 
worth their pains; and though have they been advertiſed of « before-hand by Men able and 
experienced that know the Country, and give them that caution to ſpare them ſuch Fruit- 
leſs Labour ; yet they will not bear them, it being enough to animate their paſſionate De- 
fire of ſecing them, that they have been told the contrary by ſore other Perſon, 
though much leſs knowing in the Matters in Queſtion than the others. 
And ſo in our Buſineſs of Gardening, how many Apprentices or, if you pleaſe, Candi- 
dates (would I might be permined to make uſe of that term ) I ſay, how many Cands- 
dates or Nevices do we fee, that upon the Report of I know not what and who, will (tuft 
their Gardens with all chat can be call'd the Raſcally Sort of Trees? It is calie ro find a 
colourable Excuſe for the Excethve curiofty of Travellers, for that when they are once 
upon the Way to ſee Things, they may at little Charge, and in little time, inform 
themſelves generally of all Things, fo that no perſon whatſoever thall be able atterwards 
ro _ upon them, or thwart chem concerning Things not ſeen : But in the mat- 
ter of Fruits, the itching Defire to have all forts of them, is a Diſcale fo much the 
harder to cure, becauſe mftead of being look'd upon as ſuch, i ſeems on the contrary to 
have all the inciting Charmsof a r Perfection : And in earneſt, thole poor Gen- 
clemen greatly move my pity, e they will never be at quiet, till they have (penc 
a great deal of Time and Money, only ro know at laſt by a long Experience attended 
with « deai of Vexation, That there are ten times more kinds of Fruits fit only 
to be flighted, than there are good and deſerving enough to be cultivated, though per- 
_ they have been forewarned of it by ſome underſtanding Friend, but have not heed- 
ed his Counſel. 

How happy had I been, it during thoſe many years that I was ſerving my Apprentice- 
ſhip in this Art, under the Conduct only of my own Head, I had met wich an able Dire- 
tor to Guide me? For, above all Things, 1 ſhould moſt have needed one to cure me of 
a kind of mad Fancy one hascommonly tor that which they call New Fruics, though very 
often they prove nothing elſe but ſome common forts diſguiſed under new Names ; which 
s an unhappineſs cauſed partly by the ignorance of ſome People, and partly by the at- 
feQation of ſore fantaſtical preſumptuous Pretenders; who, out of a vain defire to be 
t richer im ſuch Curiolities than they are, endeavour by this Artie, to ſtir up 

to Court thera for'feme ſhare of them. 

And now, for my part, it ſhall be none of my fault, if all perſons that are curious io 
Gardening, avoid not all the ſhelves by which I have pafſed, and take not at the very 
firſt ſetting our, the ſhorteſt and beſt way that can be taken in this Matter ; which s 
+ ay « vaſt Extent, and the number of Perſons that have loſt their way there, 
1s e. 

| Bur, in fine, after having ſet down all the Precautions and Obſervations above ſpe- 
cihed, I hall now enter wpon the large and particular Account of the Choice and 


Proportion of Fruits, which I engaged my {clf tg give you, not without telling - 
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by the way, That | found it a Work art leaſt as Difficult and Perplexing in the Exe- 
cution, as I firſt thought ir would be, and perhaps more than I could imagine. 
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CHAP L 


Of the Choice of a Dwarf-tree to be Planted alone ; 
"M0 Or, 


To be the firſt in any other Gardens, where there are more than ove. 


: s 
'Hough I doubt not but there may be a ſtrong Party of Competitors tormed among 
our beſt Pears, ready to vie Merits for the place of Preference here in Queſtion, 
yet | ſhall make no Difficulty, without further Conſultation, to declare my ſelf in Favour 


of the Winter Boncretien-pear 
The Firſt Dwarf-tree, a firſt Winter Boncretien. 


So that what Complaints ſoever the other Pears may make againſt me, for not at A Winter Bon 
leaſt vouchſafing them a hearing ; I cannot diſpenſe my ſelf from maintaining and ſtand- 7 Fine, 
ing by this Declaration, ſo powerful do thoſe Reaſons appear to me that engaged me 
to make ir. 

For, Firſt, if, as I may fo call ir, the Antiquiry of irs known Extraftion may be reaſons for the 
counted for any advantage to it in this Cauſe, as it is in ſo many other more important Preference of 
Matters, then without doubt dbr Boncretien or good Chriſtian pear may in that particular -—+ x _ 
pretend it ſelf much more Noble then all the other Pears. For though probably all ,,,_._. 
Fruits were created in one and the ſame Day, yert 'tis certain rhey were not all known at ” 
the lame Time, but ſome ſooner and others later : And this Pear was one cf the firſt 
that by its ſingular Excellencies, gaind tne Admiration and Courtſhip of the World : 

The great Mopnarchies, and principally that of Old Reme having known and - culti- 

vated it under the Name of Cruſtumium or Volemum ; fo that in all appearance it often ts 'o1d Roman 
made a noble Figure among thoſe Conquering People, in the magnificent Entertainments Name, /olemwn 
they uſually made, as well to ſet out the Splendor of their Triumphs, as to do Honour to _w_ 
the Tributary Kings which often came to pay their Homage te thoſe Maſters of the 

World. 

In the ſecond place, the Great and Illuſtrious Name which it has ever born ever ſince ,,, \,...., 
ſo many Ages, and with which it ſeems to have been baptized at the very Birth of Chri- Name. 
ſtianity it ſelf ; how can it but imprint in all a Veneration for it, and eſpecially in all Chri- 
ſtian Gardeners ? 

In the third Place, To conſider it in its ſelf, that is to fay, with reſpe& only to its 
own proper Merit, which is that which is particularly in Queſtion, and can only intitle it 
to a preference in this place z it muſt be confeſſed, That among Kernel-Fruits, Nature 
preſents us nothing ſo Beautiful, nor ſo Noble to behold 2s this Peer, whether we conſider Ty, Deſriptien 
its ſhape which is long and pyramidical, or its bigneſs, which is prodigious, as being for and Praiſes of 
Example three or four Inches thick, and five or {xx long, and very commonly of a this Pear. 
weight or more, nay, and ſometimes exceeding two pounds, which is certainly a truth 
of rare and fingular Remark: Or particularly, it wecaſt our Eyes upon its lively Carna- 
tion Colour, with which the ground of its natural Yellow is fo charmingly ſet off, 
when it grows in a favourable Sun and advantageous Expoſition, that it attrafts the Ad- 
miration of the whole World : Add to this, "That it is the Pear which of all others gives 
the longeſt pleaſure, as well upon the Tree, upon which it continues ſtill increaſing to the 
view of the Eye from May till the End of Ofober, as in the Fruit-Magazine ; where eaſt- 
ly preſerving its ſelf for four or five Months together, it daily pleaſures the fight of the 
Curious that have a mind to look upon it, as much as the view of a Jewel or a Treaſure 
rejoyces the Maſter that poſlefles ir. Ir is the Pear that does the greateſt Honour at all 
Tables, and which in all Countries, and principally in Fraxce, where the Gardens pro- 
duce a wonderful quantity of them has acquired the greateſt Repuration : It is that which 
is moſt commonly made uſe of when any conſiderable Preſents of Fruits are made, and 
eſpecially ſuch as are ſent to remote placrs, either within or without the Kingdom ; =» 

laſtly, 
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laſtly, it is the Pear for the Beauty of which, the ableſt Gard'ners have always Labour. 
ed with the greateſt Paſſion, and that which yields the greateſt profit to thoſe which Cu!. 
tivate it only to expoſe to Sale, It 1s ou very good ſtewed or baked, when People 
have a mind to eat of it a line before *ris tull ripe, and it cannot be denied but it is moſt 
Excellent when we give it time to mellow, if it come out of a Garden where the $ol is 
naturally good, or, at leaſt, well Qultivared ; and it has this Advantage over and above, 
That its mellowneſs is not like that of the moſt part of the Butter-fruits, which paſles, as 
ene may ſay, like Lightning ; fo that thoſe Sorts of Fruirs are no ſooner mellow, but they 
grow ſoft and pappy, and degenerate into Rotrenneſs ; whereas the mellowneſs of each 
Boneretien-pear continues to maintain it ſelf in Vigour for ſome whole Months together, 
as if ſeemed with Patience to wait the time when we ſhall be pleaſed to do it the Honour 
ro Employ it to thoſe Uſes for which Nature delign'd ir. 

Tis true indeed, That in the Order I have e{tabliſhed for the Excellence of Pears, the 
firſt, degree of Goodneſs is alrogether wanting to this, becauſe ir is $t Buttery ; and cor. 
ſequently it may ſeem, that becauſe here our Buſineſs is ro give the firſt Rank to that 
fort of Pears only, that can vaunt it ſelf to have the moſt Excellent Taſte, I ſhould nor 
grant it to this which, by my own Contefſion, is but in the lecond Claſs of good 
Ones. 

But though it has not the firſt degree of Goodneſs, it is certain, it wants not the ſe- 
cond ; that is to ſay, a Pulp that eats ſhort, and is often tender enough, with an agree- 
able Taſte, and a {weer {ugred Juice, indiflerently abundant, and a little perfum'd; trom 
the Conſideration of which, without doubt, ir was that our Fathers, to make a great Di- 
ſtin&ion berween that and ogher Pears, added to its Name the Epither of Good, without 
doing the ſame Thing in Favour of any other Pear ; which addicional Name has remain- 
ed to it every where in all Countries, but only in Poirou, where the People content them- 
ſelves with calling it only the Chriſtian-pear. 

And, beſides all the Advantages above-mentioned, it has likewiſe this, which appears 
to me a very great one, that is, when all other Pears are paſt, this (till remains:10 Honour 
our Tables till the new Fruits of the Spring ; and, by conſequence, protracts even fo far 
as that time, the pleaſure of thoſe that love raw Fruit. All which ſumm'd up toge- 
ther, excites in me ſo much Conſideration for the Good Chriſtian or Boncretien-pear, that [ 
think I ſhould do a kind of Injultice if I ſhould refuſe « the Place of a Firſt Dwef pear- 
tree. | 
1 know very well it pleaſes not all the World, and that it is {lighted by certain People, 
that accuſe it to have commonly a Pulp or Fleſh, that is tough and ſtrong, or, at leaſt, 
not yery fine. 

To which I anſwer, That thoſe are general Accuſations, and ſuch as may in a manner 
be made againſt all forts of Fruirs ; it being but too true, that we are not to expect to 
find any that are abſolutely perte&t, and therefore atcordingly we call only thoſe good 
Fruits which have the feweſt Defects. I will not deny but that among Boncretien pears, 
there may be ſome that may deſerve the Reproach caſt on them by thoſe Perſons ; bur, 
in. my Opinion, they deſerve it not always by their own Fault, ſince it is true there ver 
often are found moſt excellent Ones among them ; and therefore thoſe Defe&ts, when 
found in theſe Pears, arc rather to be attributed to the badneſs of the Soil in which they 
grew, as not being proper” for the producing of good Fruits, or of their Expoſition, as 
being Planted in a Quarter not bleſſed with a favourable Aſpe& from the Sun ; or to 
the Negligeace or Unskiltulneſs of the Gard'ner, who took not ſufficient care of them, 
or to the over haſtineſs of thoſe that needs will be (ſerving them up before they are come 
to a fir Maturity, 

I know very well too, There are a great many Perſons that think a Boncretien can 
never prove good upon a Dwarf-tree, and that 'tis abſolutely impoſſible to have any 
hne ones unleſs it be upon Wall-mees 3; and therefore, that they will highly condemn mo 
for chuling it for the firſt ro be Planted in a Scituation which they pretend directly con- 
trary to it, But though I do ingenuouſly grant it true, That the Boncrerien ſucceeds belt 
upon a HWall-rree, eſpecially in acquiring that Vermilion that fo well becomes it, and 
which rhe full Air on a Standard-tree cannot give it in ſuch PerfeCtion, yer I believe I 
have hitherto pretty well ſucceeded in diſabuling a great number of Curious Perſons of 
the falſe Impreſſion they had againſt a Boncretien upon a Dwarf- tree, by ſhewing them by 
the certain Experience of ſeveral Years, eſpecially in Gardens of a midling Extent, well 
cloſed and ſheltred from the great Colds, either by good Walls of their own, or by le- 
vc ral Buildings, and which conſequently are in a good Expoſition, and advantaged beſides 
with a Sel indifferently good, cither by Nature or by the help ot Art ; that upon Trees 

ot 
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of that Figure may be railed very good!ly Boncretien pears; that is to ſay, very great onrs 
well ſhaped with a good fine Skin, a little bluſhed-on that {ide next rhe Sun, and in the 
reſt of rheir Bodies, of a green proper to take a yellow as they grow ripe; and, in a 
Word, very Excellent Pears, and ſuch as few Hall trees were ſeen able ro compare 
with. 

And, to put an End to this Conteſtation, 'I think {t not neceſſary to make here any 0- 
ther Anſwers, than, in the firſt place, ro invite our Adverſaries ro go in Autumn and ice 
the Dwwrſ-rrees in ſeveral Gardens at Pars, and at Vernon, where they rear ſuch hne ones ; 
and, in the ſecond place, to ask them whether before the uſe of Wall-trees, which is not 
Ancient, there were no where in the open Air any fair Boneretiens ? it they ſay not, all 
thc Back-Courrs of the Provinces of Tonram, Angoumors, Poztou, Aucbe, &c. where they 
grow even upon Standard-trees, will evidence the contrary againſt any that ſhall deny it: 

To which add, That the invincible Perſecution of the Tyger-babbs, keeps the Pears too far 7om.babhe 4 
off from the Aſſiſtance of Walltrees, and renders it impracticable almoſt in thoſe Parts, to pernicious Inſet 
raiſe any of them upon any other Trees but Dwarfs. ITY ww 

In fine, when the whole Matter is well examined, I am perſwad:d, That whoſcerzer 
ſhall count on one ſide the Enemies of the Boncretien upon a Dwarf-rree, and the Reaſons 
they think they have to condemn it tr, and the other ſhall reckon up its Approvers, 
with the Experiences they have on their {:*, will hind the Nutnber of theſe latier greater 
than that of the other, or, at the lealt, cqual to it ; ahd therefore I think 1 have enougn 
wherewith to maintain the Preference here in Queſtion. 

Away with all thoſe Different Kinds of Boncretiens which ſome Curious Perſons have No really 4ife: 

fancied, and which they would perſwade us to be Real, as the Long, the Round, the ow dt q 
Green, the Golden, the Brown, the Satin, that of Auche, that of England, that without ;;e, 
Core, &c. For all theſe are to be found upon one and the fame "Tree, and afluredly 
make but one ſingle and only kind, the general mutual likeneſs not ouly of che Wood, 
Leaves and Flowers of all theſe pretended forts of Boncretien-trees, but alſo more particu- 
farly the reſemblance of the Figure of the Pear, of the time of its ripening, and of its 
ſhort-cating Pulpand ſugred Juice, &c. viſibly confirm this Truth. 

The Differences of Soils and Expolitions, of dry and wet Summers, and of Vigour and 
Weakneſs in a Tree, whether it be in the whole Tree, or only in a part of it, &c. Thole 
Differences, I ſay, cauſe theſe other little External Differences of Colour, Figure, &c. 

The Wall-cree will produce Fruit more golden than green, and the Dwarf-rree more green 
than golden; and the Dwart grafted upon a Free-ſtock will proJuce greener Fruit than 
that which is grafted upon a Luce ſtock. 

If the Tree be ſick, whether it be young or old, it will bring Fruit without a Core, 
and upon that very ſame Tree, if there be any vigorous Branch, as it often enough 
happens, there will be a Core in the Fruit that grows upon that vigorous fide, though 
there be none in the Pears that grow upon the infirm Branches z and it from that yellowiſh 
and languiſhing (ide, a Branch betaken and grafted happily upon a ſound and lively Stock, 
it will produce a Tree both green and brisk, which will ſhew not only the Costormiry of 
its kind with that of other Boncretiens ; but likewiſe its good Health, as well by the Core 
as the the green Colour of its Pear : Upon which occaſion I ſhall tell you, "That fuch 
Boncretien-pears as grow yellow upon the 'I'rce, and have a Skin that feels extraordinarily 
fofr, are apt to have but a very indifferent goodnels. | 

A good Fruit-Branch will produce a Pear long and large, and a Fruit-Branch of a | 
little more interiour Goodneſs, will form irs Fruit ſhort, flat and roundiſh: A good 1 
Soil gives it a hine Skin, and a delicate Pulp, whereas a fat and moilt Earth renders its [ 
Skin rough, and the Pulp groſs and courſe. 

They might as well make different kinds of great and little, of horned and crumpled, 
of well ſhaped and well look'd, &c. which would be a very ridiculous fancy, which is 
carefully to be avoided. 

The Winter. Boncretien then, ſuch a one, ina word, as is every where known by Per- 
ſons of Quality for ſuch, without ever changing its Name, as moſt other Fruits have 
done. This Boncretjen, | ſay, ſhould be then the Dwarf tree that I would Plant in a little 
Garden well qualified, where it ſhould be deſrgn'd ro Plant but only one Dwarfepear-tree 5 
and this fame Pear-tree ſhould be likewike the trſt 1 would chuſe, not only tor a Garden 
in which I ſhould have room for a {ccond Dwarf, but alſo for all the other Gardens 
alike well qualified for it, in which I ſhould have reom for many more ſuch "Trees, 
and particularly if there were but little Walling for thoſe Trees that ſhould be de- 
ligued for that Station. And this Boncretien-tree ſhould firſt be graftcd vpn a Lunce: 
ſtock, chicfly becauſe the Boncretien-Dwarfi grafts on Free-ſtocks, common!y briag Fruit 
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ſpotted, ſmall, crumpled, &c. And conſequently diſagreeable to the fight : In the ſecond 
place, it ſhould be Planted in that part of the Garden facing the Wall rrees, neareft the 
Wall expoſed to the moſt favourable Sun ; and laſtly, immediately after the End of 
Auguſt, I would have the leaves taken off that hindred the Sun from ſhining upon the 
Fruit, which are all Precautions extreamly important. 

I am not yet ſpeaking of thoſe Country Gardens that want all the good Qualities, and 
other good Conditions which we have newly deſcribed in reſpeCt to the ordering of ſmall 
Gardens, and which yet I could wiſh to all good Fruit Trees ; for then 1 ſhould be of a 
very difterent Sentiment from that I, declare my ſelf of here in regard to our Boncretien ; 
for I would Plant bur little of it there, unleſs it were in the Figure of Wall-trees ; be- 
ing reſolv'd, in fine, whatever it coſt, to Plant ſome Boncretiens in all forts of Gardeng, 
fince, in Truth, we have nothing better for the End of Winter, than this Noble 
Fruit. 


CHAP. IL 


Concerning the Choice of a Second Dwarf-pear-tree, and after that, cons 
cerning the Choice of a Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth of 
the ſame, &c. 


OW let us ſee upon what Pear-tree our Choice will fall to be the Second Dwarf, 

as well of that little Garden where there can be but T'wo, as the Second of all 
others, where there is room for a greater Number ; for truly ir is a point not over-eaſe 
to decide. 

We have above all the reſt, Six different ſorts of Peers that put in briskly for this Se- 
cond place, nay, and which can hardly brook withour murmuring, that the Boneretien 
ſhould peaceably enjoy the Honour it has newly received, which are the Burter-pear, 
the Autumn Bergamot, the Virgoulee, the Leſchaſſerie, the Winter Ambree nnd Winter Thorn- 
pear : Nay, and. belides there are, the ancient Peric-oin, the Lowiſe-bonne or Good Louiſe, 
with four new Commers, namely, the Sr. Germain, the Colmar, the Craſarme, and the 
Marquifs or Marchieneſs, which fnding themſelves provided with ſufficient Merit, want 
not the Ambition to enter into this Diſpute, every one of theſe Twelve pretending 
ſeverally to have more PerfeQtions, and fewer Defe&ts than any one of its Rivals, or, at 
leaſt, to be nothing inferior to them ; and accordingly pretending too, to win from them 
the Place that is here in Queſtion. 

And I grant, they all have ſuch powerful Motives for their ſeveral Peetentions, that 
we cannot be cenſured ro have made an i] Choice to which of them ſoever we ſhall give 
the Preference: However, my Judgment is, That theſe Six laſt ought to retire & 2 
time, and leave the Six firſt ro fight out this Quarrelz, and I ſhall give, if I be not mi- 
ſtaken, ſuch good Reaſons for ir, that I hope their Patrons will be ſatisfied with them. 
But before I'declare my felf for any one of theſe Six, it will be neceflary to examine lepa- 
rately, and without prejudice, all the ſeveral Reaſons pleaded by every one of them. 

I begin with thoſe of the Butter-pear, concerning which I muſt firſt lay it down for a 
Conclution, That as well the red Butter-pear, otherwiſe called the Ambroiſe or Iſambert of 
the Normenz, as the grey Butter and green Burter-pears, are but one and the ſame thing ; 
for that oftentimes all theſe pretended Sorts are tound upon one and the fame Tree, 
thoſe differences of Colour having no other Foundation in a manner than thoſe which we 
have remarked in the Bencretien z the fair Expoſition of them, or perhaps an indifferent 
weak Temper either in the whole Tree, or in any particular Branch, producing red 
Pears ; and a ſhady Situation, and the vigour either of the whole Tree, or of any par- 
ticular Branch of it, making grey or green ones : And the Duince and Free-flocks upon 
which theſe Pear-rrees are praffed, ſhew themſelves by the difterent Colours with which. 
they tinge their Fruit, the Colour of the Fruit of the Pear-trees on Free-ſtocks being 

uite another thing from that of the Boncretien graffed on a Duince-ſtock : Beſides which, 
the dryneſs or moiſtneſs of the Soil in which they grow, fail not to imprint ſome Marles 
and Features of their own Faſhion. 


The Deſcription = This being firſt laid down as a neoeflary Remark, the Reaſons of this Burter-pear are, 


and Commen- 
dation of the 


Butter-pear, 


firſt, Thar it is poſſeſs'd in ſuch PerfeCtion of the firſt Degree of Goodneſs, that is tc be 
deliredin Fruits, which is a ſmooth delicious melting Softnefs, that the Name of Butrer- 
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pear was tor that Quality given it by way of Excellence ; and, in effect, its name is bor- 
rowed to give to others whoſe Merit we would Extol, and therefore this Pear believes to 
have Right to pretend, that not one of the other Pears ſhould diſpute with it for an ex- 
tream abundance of Juice, nor for a fine and delicare Pulp, and rich Taſte, which are all 
the Conditions neceflary to conſtiture an excellent Pear, 

In the ſecond Place, it pretends to have the advantage to charm the ſight, as well b 
the bigneſs of its Body, as the goodlinels of its Figure, and Beauty of irs Golour. 

In the third place ic is perſwaded, It may hope all Things from the Happineſs it has to 
be extreamly fertile; ſo that commonly every Year, and in all forts of Ground it is 
loaden almoſt ready t6 break, and ſucceeds as well upon a Free-ſtock, as upon a Quince 
one, and almoſt as well under the Hands of Ignorant as of Able Gard'ners ; beſides, thar 
it is ſeldom or never apt to be Doughy, Infipid and Mealy, as are moſt other tender Pears, 
and that not only, it is not ſo incommoded by the full Air as the Bergamor, but alſo bears 
ſooner than the Virgeulee, and produces fairer Fruit than any of its Competitors. Here are 
without doubr a great many Reaſons, and all of great Weight and Authoricy, ftrongly 
to prove and confirm the right of the Buzter-pears claim in this Cauſe. 

Nay, its Friends would fain believe further, "That it the Bucrer-pear could be had at all 
Seaſons of the Years, and we could cure our (elves of the natural Curiolity we have for 
Change, and for the Variety of Fruits, that ia that caſe, we ought not to think of any 
other than this Famous Butrer-pear, it being certain, That it is really ſo Excellent, that 
by the Confeſſion of all, at the End of September when it begins to ripen, we are well 
enough content to ſee the Peaches paſs away, Which is to ſay, a great deal in its Commen- 
dation. 

The Autumn Bergamot making no great, Account of all that has juſt now been faid in 
Favour of the Buzcer-pear, preſents it felt ro ſtop this Queſtion of Precedence from being 
ſo ſoon decided : Its Party is very numerous and formidable, which is as much as to fay, 
its Excellence is very much known : And indeed | ſce a Thouſand People that aflert, 
That it it be conſidered with reſpett to all the Ingredient Parts of its Goodneſs ; that is 
to ſay, its tender and melting Pulp, its ſweet and ſugred Juice, and the little ſmack of 
Perfume that accompanies ir, it is more valuable than all the other Pears in general ; they 
al affirm, "That Fruitfulneſs is not much leſs on the Bergamors fide, than on that of the 
Butter-pear, (ince it is ordinarily loaded with a ſufficient abundance, and fo quickly repays 
the pains of thoſe that Cultivate 'it. Add to this, that contrary ro what we find by the 
Experience we have of almoſt all other Fruits, it may be faid in its Favour, and with 
Truth, That a midling Bergamor-pear is as good as the biggeſt, nay, and that very often 
it is the midling one that is the moſt Excellent, though it may have appeared to be the 
moſt deſpilable, which Advantage ought to be eſteemed as a ſingular and conſiderable 
Argument in its Favour, This Pear commonly uſes to furniſh the End of Ofber and 
We November, and ſometimes paſles on as far as December, which gives a wonderful 

ſurero our Curious Gentlemen ; fo that, in truth, we had need to provide our ſelves 
with Trees of them in different Expoſitions, in divers forts of Ground, and upon diffe- 
rent Stocks ;, that is to ſay, Grafted upon Free-ſtocks, and upon 2uince-ſtbcks, and in the 
various Figures of Dwarf trees, Wall-rrees, and even of Standards too, the better to affiſt 
the Inclination this Pear ſeems to have, to entertain us ſeveral Months together. 

I ſhall note by the by, That you are not to believe there is any other difference in 
Bergamor-pears ( | man thoſe of Autumn and not of Summer ) but what conſiſts in the Co- 
lour only, but then that difference is real; for indeed there is one of a greeniſh grey, 
which is fimply named the Bergemer, or the Commen Bergamot, or the Pear de la Hiliere, or de 
Recow, &c. they all ſignifying but one thing ; and there is another that is ſtrip'd with yellow 
and green ſtreaks, which makes it be called the Sniſſe- Bergamor, this motley Colour ap- 
pearing at the ſame time both in the Wood and in the Fruit ; bur as to their internal Ex- 
cellence, it ſeems to tne to be equal both in the one and the other, when they are both as 
good as they ſhould be ; they alſo agree together in the ſame proportion of bigneſs, which 
u ſometimes of three Inches Diameter in thickneſs, but moſt commonly bur of one and 
a half or two Inches ; they likewiſe agree both in having a flattiſh ſhape, and an Eye 
or Crown ſinking hollow in, and a thort and ſmall Stalk, and poliſh'd and yellowiſh 
Skin, and a little moiſtiſh when it is ripe, &c. 

Would to God it were true, there were a fort of Latter Bergamors, or otherwiſe Lene 
Bergamots, and that every Year we could be ſure to have ſome of them till the End of 

cb, as ſometimes it happens; for in that caſe we might have juſt Grounds to brag, 
that we had for, at leaſt, tour or five Months in the Year, the real Treafure of Fryits. 
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Some certain curious Perſons would fain have perſwaded themſelves and me too, that 
they infallibly had this ſort of latter Bergemors ;, but to my great, regret, I cannot torbear 
confeſſing, that to this preſent time I have not been able ro convince my ſelf that I have 
attained any ſuch good Fortune, although in truth I have been wanting neither in Care, 
nor Diligence, nor in any other Precaution that might contribute tothe making a Con- 
queſt of that Importance; for what have þ attempted for that End, what in Pains ard 
what in Expences, is infinite as well as to no purpoſe, and the particular Account and 
Relation of it would be but troubleſom and difagreeable. 
| That which has given occaſion to ſpeak of ſuch Things as late Bergamors, is, That in 
ſome very rainy Years, or from ſome Soi/s more fat and moiſt, or in ſome Expolition leſs 
Sunny, or from ſome "Tree more Vigorous than ordinary, we commonly keep ſome as 
long as till Lene, and thereupon we take pleaſure to deceive our ſelves with the hopes of 
having the like every Year: Bur, the truth is, that commonly chance has more part in all 
this than any thing elſe ; for the ſame Tree which produces ſome for the Month of Ofober, 
yields ſome others likewiſe ſometimes for the Month of March, which happens chiefly 
when any particular Branch of it has blofſom'd much later than the reſt, the Pears which 
were the laſt in knitting, being commonly the laft that ripen on that "Tree ; bur that 
happens but very rarely : Or elſe we may fay very probably, That the Bergamots we 
have ſo ia the latter Seaſons, are of the growth of ſuch Standard-trees as are Grafted upon 
Free-ſtocks, and perhaps bur little ſhone upon by the Sun ;, the ſucceſs of ſuch Trees being 
ordinarily very dubious and uncertain, and particularly for the producing of Pears that 

q are fair, agreeable ro rhe ſight, and good and backward. But howſoever ſome ſuch are 
ſometimes gathered, which keep a little longer than thoſe that grow on Wall trees and 
Dwarfi : And therefore it were to purpoſe enough not for the Curious, of whom we 
treat here, that have but a very little Ground, but for thoſe thar have a great deal, to 
venture to Plant ſome of them in all manner of Faſhions ; for, in fine, they ought not 
to fail to make what Proviſion they can of Berg amor-peary. 

Beſides theſe aboveſaid Advantages of the good kind of Bergamor, it has yet another 
that methinks exalts it much above the Burrer-pear, in what concerns the preſent Con- 
reſtation, which is, that the Butter-pear meets often at the fame time with the* 
Peaches, Figs and Muſcat-Grapes of mid-September, three forts of good Fruits that all the 
World paſſionately afte, and in favour of which it may be faid, That among all Deli- 
cate, Nice and Knowing Perſons, they are ſo well received, that ſcarcely any Pear: dare 
venture into their Company ; whereas the Bergamor ripens not till thoſe Peaches, Figs and 
Muſcats, nay, and the very Butter-pears and Verte-longues, or green-long-pears are ended, 
and fo comes in all alone towards the end of Ofober, that is to fay, in a time when with- 
out its aſhiſtance, we ſhould be reduced to a great ſcarcity of good Fruits, the Pear; call'd 
the Lanſac, the ſugar-green, the Flowery-Muſcat, Rouſſeline, Bezi de la mote, Vine pear, Meſſire- 
Fobn, &c. not worthily enough ſupplying the place of thoſe laſt paſſed ; and therefore by 
conſequence, from hence they would pretend, That as ro what concerns a ligle Garden, 
and that for the Reaſons declared in the beginning of this Third Book, it is more 
convenient to Plant in it, for a ſecond Dwarf-tree, a Bergamor, than any other Pear- 
rree. 

The Partiſans of the two preceding Pears, the Butter and Bergamot, are methinks ſurpri- 
zed to hear ſay there are any that dare to enter the Liſts againſt them ; and whatſoever the 
others can alledge they look upon as a piece of Raſhnefs, and therefore will hardly vouch- 
ſafe to hear them ; and if they conſentto ir, 'tis only to anſwer them in Terms of Con- 
tempt and Raillery, or rather with deſign to gain their cauſe againſt them with ſo much 
the more Glory and Security. : 

But for all that, the Pear of Virgeult, which they call Bujaleuf in Angoumois, Chambrette 
in Limouſiz or the Province of Limoges, the Ie-pear in Gaſcony, Virgoleſe and Virgouleuſe in 
ſo many other Places, and which after the Example of the Pears of Befidery, L'Eſchaſſerie, 
&c. ought, in my Opinion, to bear the plain Name of Virgoule before any other ; that 
which makes me judge ſo, is, becauſe we had it from a Village called YVirgou'e, near the 
Town of St. Leonard in the Limoufm Country, where, in all appearance, it had paſſed a long 
time without any Luſtre, neither more nor leſs than juſt as a Pearl ſhut up in its Shell ; 
but at laſt, as well for the Happineſs of our curious Gentlemen, as for the Ornament ot 
our Gardens, it was advanced out of that Village by the Liberality of the Marqueſs & 
Chembret, who was Lord of it, and who was pleaſed to give it us under the Name of 
his Pear of Virgould ;, ſince which time it has begun to make it ſelf be ralked on as Famous, 
ſo that at this Day, notwitſtanding the Brags, I ſay, of the two preceding Pears, it, not 
without Reaſon enough, pretends to the Honour which is here propoſed, 
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It is a Pear of a Figure pretty long and thick, being three or four Inches long, and 
two or three in thickneſs; its Stalk 1s ſhort, fleſhy and bending ; its Eye or Crown in- 
difterently great and a line hollow ; its Skin: ſmooth and poliſh'd, and ſometimes coloured, 
and which trom green, which it was upon the Tree, grows yellow as it ripens, and in 
ripening grows tender and melting ; fo that when it is well nick'd in the gathering, it 
proves one of the belt Fruits of the World : And accordingly its Reputation has made ſuch 
a Progreſs, {ince, that in a tew Years tyne, it has ſpread it felt into as many Gardensall over 
Europe, as any Pear that we know. __ 

This Virgeulee-pear, priding it ſelf, as it may ſeem, as well in the Extraordinary Vi- 
gour that accompanies its Tree in all Places, and draws to it the Admiration of all Be- 
holders, as alſo in the Merit it pretends to be ennobled with, and beſides being offended 
at the injurious Contempr' with which it was but now treated by the others, aſſerts for 
the Eſtabliſhing of irs Right, Thar Nature has not only endowed it with all the good 
Qualities, namely, of a tender and melting Pulp, an Aburdance of ſweet and ſugred Juice, 
and a fine rich Taſte, and of a plentiful Increaſe, which render the Butter and Bergamot- 


gears ſo conſiderable 3 bur that beſides, that ir has the aſſured Advantage to begin ” 


ripen almoſt as ſoon as the Bergamor, and yet to laſt rhuch longer than chat; and in earneſt 
it alledges, That often from the very beginning of November, it is in a condition to con- 
tent the Curious, which happens to thoſe of them that are raiſed upon Wal-erees expoſe 
toa good Sun, or that grow otherwiſe in a dry and light Soil, and that particularly it 
ſignalizes it (elf by furniſhing a great quantity of Fruit all the reſt of November, all De- 
tember, and ſometimes for part of January, which cannot be faid of the Butter-pear, and 
but lictie, or, at leaſt, very rarely, and by pure hazard, of the Bergamor. 

Which induces the Firgoule-pear-rree to demand pretty boldly, whether it be not true, 
that its Fruit is not only Excellent for Taſte, but of an agreeable Figure to the Eye, fo 
that thoſe Pear; of it that grow in a fair Expolition, acquire an admirable vermilion bluſh ; 
this Pear-tree further demands, it it has not the gift ro form the faireſt Trees of all 0- 
ther Fruit-plants, and to ſucceed admirably well in the Figure of a Dwarf-rree, that is to 
fay, in that very manner of "Trees, the Planting of which is at preſent in Queſtion ; it 
alſo further maintains, That the Diſtinftions of dry or moiſt Grounds, of Free or DQuince- 
ſtocks, and of Standards or Wall-trees, are ordinarily of no ſuch great Importance to 
its Wood, as they are to that of the Beryamors ; though in reſpe&t of the inward gooc- 
neſs of the Fruit, thoſe forts of Differences work almoſt the ſame Effects as in the 0- 
thers : It is then true, that the Virgoulees are not only not ſubjefted to that fort of 
Scabbineſs which disfigures the Bergamor-erees, and renders them hideous to look on, and 
too often kills them, or at leaſt hinders theic Fruitfulneſfs ; bur on the contrary, ſhoot our 
regularly on all fides, ſtore of fair Branches, and are ſeen always with a ſmooth and ſhining 
/ Complexion ; as if really one had taken the care to rub them, to make them brighr. 

The Virgoulee therefore pretends, That the time of its continuance in maturiry, which 
is about "Three Months, and the Beauty of its Tree, which never fails, ought to pre- 
vail here to carry the Cauſe for it, againſt both the Butter and Bergamor-pear, and a- 
gainſt all other Pears which would oppoſe ir, fince, beſides thoſe Advanrges, it is Inte- 
rior to none of the reſt, either for Abundance of Increaſe, or in the Point of Good- 
neſs. 

The Leſchdſſerit-pear, which ſome call the Winter Green-long or Verte-longue, and others 
Befidery-/andry, and which has not appeared in our Gardens above Twenty Years ; this Pear, 
I ſay, might put in alone for a Title here, fo ſtrong is its Party ; bur it chuſes however 
rather to join with the Ambret-pear, which is of ancient ſtanding among us, and in great 
eſteem, and is called in fome Countries by the Name of Chear-Servane or Trompe- 
daler, , 

Theſe two Pears do not think themſelves overcome by all that has been ſaid to the ad- 
vantage of them that have firſt ſpoken ; they will not make it their Buſineſs to deſtroy 
one another, being agreed to ſerve alternatively at the Entrance of Gardens, and fo their 
prioncipat Ambition is to femain united, and allied in Intereſt and Friendſhip, that they 
may be able the more vigorouſly to defend themſelves againſt the three precedent ones : 
And that which contributes the more to the ſtrict Union they have made one with the 0- 
ther, is, Thar, in eflc&, they have ſome reſemblance one with,the other, firſt in their Shape, 
Which appears roundifh in both, though the Ambree be a little flatter, and hath its Eye 
of Crown hollower and deeper ſunk, whereas the Leſchaſſerie hath its Eye or Crown quite 
Ftting out ; and in that ſome of them' have the form of a Lemon ; they alſo reſemble one 
another in the ſecond place, in their bigneſs, which is of a midling fize, and of about 
two Inches Extent every way ; in the third place, in their Colour, which upon the Tree 
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is greeniſh and ſpeckled, though the Ambree be commonly of a deeper and ruddier Co- 
Jour, and the Leſchaſſerie lighter and yellower, but eſpecially when it grows ripe. Theſe 
two Pears Further in ſorne degree reſemble one another in- their Stalks, which in bath of 
them are ſtrait and pretty long, though that of the Leſchaſſerie be a little thicker of the 
two; and in fine, they retemble one another as well in the time of their ripening or mellow. 
ing, which is in" November and December, and ſometimes in Fanuary, as in the fine and 
butter-like ſubſtance of their Pulp, and in their ſugred and ſomewhat perfumed Juice, 
bur that is perfumed with a ſcent fo agreeable, that nothing can be wiſhed for more deli- 
cious : The Leſchaſſerie has a little more of it than its aſlociate, and, the Pulp of the Am- 
bree is ſometimes a little more greeniſh; its Kernels are blacker, and, as one may ſay, 
lodged more at large mn their Apartments, than the Kernels of the other, and even the 
Skin of it feels ordinarily a little rougher ; and belides the Leſchaſſerie pears are pretty 
often, as one may term them, bunch'd and warty z but as to the Wood of their Trees, 
they are very diftcrent one from the other, in that the Wood of the Ambrze is extreamly 
thorny and prickly, and is exaCt!y like one of thoſe wild Trees commonly ſeen in Hedges 
and Thickets, which Quality is not to be found in that of the Leſchaſſerie-rree, which is 


* commonly pretty ſlender, and ſhoots forth ſome Points but not ſharp enough to prick the 


Fingers of them that meddle with it, as -do the Ambret-trees, Theſe two Pears found the 
Pretentions of their Claim of Preference upon the Fault that is found with the Butter-pear 
about the time of its ripening, and upon that objected againſt the Bergamo for irs Scabby 
Wood ; and laſtly upon that Accuſation brought = the Virgoulee, not only for being 
ſo long before it bears, but for having ſome kind of difagreeableneſs in its Taſte ; fo that 
having at leaſt all the good Qualities of thoſe Pears, both in their Fruit, and in the Diſpo- 
ſition of their Plants to be wrought into beautiful Figuresof Dwarf-rrees, without participa- 
ting of any of their Defects, they pretend it their Right to be preferred before thoſe which 
are ſo notably incommoded with them, that they can neither avoid nor diſguiſe 
them. 

The Winter Thorn pear, Which well knows its own worth, will not let it ſelf be cons 
demned neither without ſpeaking for it ſelf: It is a very fine Pear that approaches nearera 
Pyramidical than a round Figure, though it has almoſt no part that is ſmall in its ſhape, ſo 
that it ends in very little or nothing of a bluntiſh Point towards the Stalk, which Stalk is 


' pretty ſhort and ſmall, except where it comes out of the Pear, where it is a little fleſhy 


every where elſe the Pear is all over in a manner of the ſame bigneſs, being about Two 
or Three Inches thick towards the Head ; it is particularly much bigger than the ordinary 
Bergamot, or than the Ambret and Leſchaſſerie , it has a ſatiny Skin, and a Colour between 
Green and White; it ſometimes Ripens before the two laſt preceding ones, but moſt 
commonly at the ſame time with them, ahd ſometimes too after them ; it is likewiſe of a 
render and burter-like Conſiſtence, having ordinarily a very fine and delicate Pulp, an a- 
greeable Taſte, and a ſweet Juice reliſhed with an admirable ſmack of Perfume ; it alſo pro- 
duces fine Dwarf-tree;, and proſpers as well on Free as on Quince: tree-ſtocks, when the 
Stocks are good, and the Ground is well qualified, that is, of a dry rather than moiſt 
Temper. It has little t» ſay againſt the ewo laſt, and eſpecially agaiaſt the Leſchaſſeries, 
and ingenuouſly confeſſes the good Qualities of both of them, but yet without con enting 
to give them the Precedence, till there ſhall be a Regulation for it ; bur as for the other 
Pears, it objets to them the ſame Defects which theſe lait juſt now Reproached them 
with, 

It is therefore now the Queſtion how to terminate this Conteſtation which has appeared 
but roo long, upon which, having maturely examined all the Reaſons alledged by each 
of them, 1 confeſs 1 have a very particular eſteem for every one of them ; but yet, in 
regard to the Trees which give them us, we mult not judge the Queſtion here under 
Diſcuſſion, altogether upon the fame Foundation as it we were only examining the Merit 
of each Fruit in particular, and by comparing them only one with the other ; for upon 
the bare Foot of Merit, in what Garden foever it were, where there were to be but rwe 
Dwarf pear-trees, | ſhould ever incline to give the ſecond place to the Bergamor, which 1 
honour infinitely, and that, methinks, cannot be too much honoured, as being as it were 
the Queen of Pears : For indeed it is like the Excellent Muskmelons, its Pulp appearing at 
firſt firm, without being hard or ſtony, and fne and melting without being Doughy or 
Mealy, and its Juice ſugred and a little Perfumed without having any mixture of ſharp» 
neſs or wildneſs ; and laſtly, its Taſte rich, and wonderfully delicious, and accompanied 
with ſomething of Noble : For ſuch a Pear as that, may it not vaunt to have approach- 
ed very near the Perfeftion of Fruits, and ought it not to ſerve for a Rule and Model to 
all choſe that ſhall pretend to be entred into the Caralogue of good Fruits ? _ 
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This Deciſion, in tavour of the Bergamor to the Excluſion of the other Pears, would 
not at all ſurprize thoſe curious Perſons that have taſted rhoſe that are really gocd ; for 
afſuredly it excels the Buzter-pear, which cannot deny bur ir has a linle mixture of ſharp- 
neb in its Juice ; it ſurpaſſes the Virgoulee, in that it is a nimbler-bearing Tree than that, 
and is not at all ſubje& to that little odd ſtrawy Taſte, which, as I may fo ſay, perſecutes 
the moſt part of the Virgoulce pears, and does them a Thouſand ill Offices in govd Com- 
panies/z it no leſs ſurmounts the other three Competirors, the Leſchaſſerie, the Ambre: and 
the Thorn-peer, becauſe that certainly they have nothing in them more Excellent nor more 
Advantagecus than our Bergamer in the point of perte&t goodneſs, bur, as one may lay; 
without any deſignto offend them, that both the one and the other have ſometimes the 
jll hap to have a faint and inſipid Juice, and a hard or meally Pulp : But theſe Faults 
are not to be objeCted againſt thoſe kinds of Fruits in general, but are rather Defe&ts that 
proceed from the Coldneſs or Moiſtneſs of the Year, the badneſs of the Soil, or the im- 

Expoſition in which they were produced. 

Yet that which may ſometimes hinder the Bergamer from receiving the benefir of this 
my Declaration, is, the unhappineſs the Wood of its Tree has to be of fo delicate a Tem- 
per, that-inſtead of making an agreeable SpeCtacle in Gardens, it does often but vex irs 
Owner with its Scabbines, which is an evil that every where almoſt perſecutes both 
is Fruit and Tree. Ard that is the Reaſon I do not willingly venture to Counſel the 
Planting any of them any where in the Figure ot Dwarf-trees, and much lefs in link 
Gardens : Bur yer, if notwithſtanding this Deformity, which ſo much diſobliges the Eyes, 
any Perſons be minded, becauſe of the Excellence ot its Fruit, to Plant any of them in all 
forts of Gardens, whether great or ſmall, ſuppoling always the Ground to be fitly quali- 
fied, I would have thoſe choſen that are graffed upon Free-ſtecks ; bur if the Ground be 
fatty and a little moiſt, then | would advile them to take thole that are Graffed on Quince- 
flocks , and further, I would wiſh them to take the Striped Bergamor, otherwiſe called the 
Suiſſe Bergamor, rather than the common one, becauſe being both of an equal , goodneſs; 
and as difficult to Rear the one as the other, it ſeems in my Judgment more to the pur- 
poſe, to fix firſt upon the Striped one before we Plant any of the other fort, becauſe ic has 
the advantage to ſurpaſs this latter in Beauty of Colours ; bur, in fine, if none be Planted 
of either of them in the form of Dwarſ-trees, we ſhould not fail however to Plant a 
many Walk-trees of them in great Gardens ; and I would have one Standard tree of them 
Planted, ro make a Figure in a great ſpace which without that, would appear roo much 
Ungarniſh'd. But above all, it is moſt advantageous tro Plart one of them in the Neigh- 
bourhood of a great Wall expoſed to a good Sun ; for I have had very great Satisfaction 
in doing in the Kztchen-Garden at Verſailler what I now Counſel to others: I alſo Plant 
ſome ot them of the ſize of half Standards, as well in the middle of Squares, as on the 
fides, and particularly 1 plant ſome of them at two or three foot diſtance one from ano- 
ther, as in Nurſery-Gardens ; and I rake the ſame way with all the other delicate ſorts, as 
the Peri ons, the Thorn-pear, the Lowiſe-bonne or good Louiſe, the Sugar-green, &c. to which 
a cold and moiſt Earth is abſolutely contrary, and I gather from them for Eight or Ten % 
Years, a conſiderable quantity of very good Fruits, and when thoſe Trees grow too 
big and ſeem to encumber the place where they are, 1 take them away, and plant young 
Ones elſewhere, to have the ſame Afliſtance trom them as long as *tis poſſible. 

The Article concerning this Bergamot pear, has given a great deal of trouble to decide 
it; I return now at laſt to declare my Judgment of thoſe forts of Trees which, together 


with the Beauty of their Fruit, have the Advantage to be graced with a beautiful Wood : The ſecond place 
And therefore | incline here to give the ſecond Place to the Burter- pear: tree. as 


tO a 
Dwary- pear- 


free, wherein the 
The Second, br perhaps Third Dwarf-tree. . — car is rs 
ro 
the /irgoulee. 
A Firſt Butter-pear-tree. 


The laſt Reproach which was made to the Virgoulee, concerning ſotne Oddneſs often 
found in irs Taſte, will be favourable to the Burrer-pear to maintain it in a Rank before 
that ; beſides a particular Right of Antiquity of this Buzter-pear, that has procured it-a fin» 
gular Veneration among all the World, to which the latter cannot ſo ſoon pretend, as 
allo its ready Facility in bearing, which is an advantage belonging to the Buzzer-pear-rree 
preferably to the Virgouleez and laſtly, beſides that 'tis certain, though they be both admi- 
rable, yet may we truly ſay, that generally ſpeaking, the Buzzer-peer makes it ſelf more 
defired by all the World than the Virgoulee, and therefore that this latter ought to give 
place toa firſt Butter peqp-rree in lictle Gardens, which have but two Dwarf trees in all. ja 


al 


— — 
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And for its Conſolation, it may expect its turn will come very quickly to be treated 
elſewhere much better than rhe Burter-pear, that is, much more multiplied in "Trees of its 
- Kind ; for in this, reſpe&, it will in a very high degree ſurpaſs the other in moſt great 
Gardens, which we ſhall afterwards Plant. 
How to prevent But yet ir is of a great Importance to this Virgoulee pear, that we ſhould not leave it 
- a 6: under the Defamation of the publick Reproach which the other Pears caſt upon it, be- 
and from what cauſe of its odd 'Tafte. We cannot deny bur there have been many of theſe Pears found 
Cauſe thatTaſte y,;4 that Defe&t ; bur then *tis not impoſſible ro exempt them from it ; for it proceeds 
proceeds. . . 
| : from their having been too long kept upon Hay or Strgw, or perhaps too long ſmothered 
up in ſome Cypboard, where they had no Air, or in a kind of Cellar, which is never 
without ſome Taſte of Muſt ; or elſein ſome Fruit-ſtorechouſe too cldſe kept ſhut, when 
full of other ſorts of Fruits, and perhaps in ſome-part of it Infected with fome ſtrong 
Smell whatever it be : For all thoſe Scents together make but a very diſagreeable Smell, 
of which this kind of Pexr is unhappily very ſuſceptible. "The only Remedy in Queſtion 
is then, to put them up in ſome place where none of theſe Inconveniences are to be mer 
with, and conſequently having a Fruir-loft for that purpoſe, well Qualified againſt the 
great Cold and Moiſture, the Boards of it muſt be covered with ſome Moſs extreamly 
well dried ; and then the Pears muſt be placed on it at a diſtance once from the other, and 
Air muſt be given them as often as the Weather is fair : With theſe kinds of Precautions, 
which are not very difficult, we may be aſſured to have all Winrer long theſe Virgoulee- 
pears preſerved from any ill Taſte. They are, as we have (aid, fair and large, and moſt 
The Marks of excellent, provided firſt, thar, without being too much wrinkled, they appear only a little 
ary withered ; and ſecondly, that they be yellow almoſt all over the whole Extent of their 
pears. Skin; and thirdly, if in _— a little with the Thumb near the Stalk, they 
give way without ſhewing any lofrneſs at the Heart ; that is to ſay, in fine, if they come 
ſo well to ripen and mellow, that their Pulp is become tender and melting : For if, though in 
appearance ripe, they remain firm and hard, as it happens ſometimes to them that have been 
laid up in moiſt Places, or which are of the ProduCt of a very Rainy Summer, or of ſome 
Northern Expoſition, or ſome cold and watriſh Soil, then it cannot be denied but that theſe 
fort of Pears prove both mealy and inſipid, and by conſequence diſagreeable. So it is, 
that among the Things of this World, that are the moſt perfect, there may be ſome- of 
them that may fall into Corruption, and at the fame time into Contempt ; but the Faulr 
of one particular thing ought not to be made a matter of Reproach to the whole general 
Kind. 
* _—_ fe. One thing that is extraordinary enough, I have to remark concerning theſe Pears, is, 
——— "” Thar ſuch of them as perhaps fell off the Tree, or were gathered about Fifteen Days 
before they ſhould have been, and which becauſe of that grow a little withered ( for if 
they were much fo, they would be deſpifable in all manner of Reſpets ) theſe fort of 
Pears, I fay, though a little unhandſom to look upon, yer at length being throughly mel- 
lowed, are almoſt always of an admirable Taſte, which can be hardly faid of any other 
Fruit: But yer I do not Counſel any to gather them very long before their time z as for 
Example, before the End of September, becauſe the ordinary Winds that Reign at that 
time, ſpare them, and ſometimes -more than they deſire, the taking of that Pains ; and 
therefore we may comfort our ſelves then, when any of them happen to fall, with the 
Expe@ation that they will mellow later than the reſt, and will' be lefs lubje&t ro grow 
doughy, and we ſhall be apt to wiſh it may happen oftner, that we may without fail have 
ſome Pear: that may be good, and at the ſame time fair, ſound and indifterently wrinkled, 
- I ſhall in another place explain to you more particularly what time they are to be gather» 
ed, and what are the infallible marks of their true Maturity, as well as of that of all 
other Fruits ; which are Articles of very great Importance, and in which conlilt the prin 
cipal Points of our Curioſty. 
The Virgoulce-pear-tree ſhall be regularly the Third Dwart-tree. 


. — A 


The Third Dwark-tree. 4 Firſt Virgoulee, 


a pg De- Which we will Plant in a Garden which is able to hold but three, and methinks now, 

— J* this Pear-tree would be much in the wrong to complain, fince it may be affirmed with 
Truth, that it has the Honor to ſee it ſelf preferred before other marvellous Pears, which 
are following after it; as namely, the Leſchaſſerie, the Ambrer, the Winter Thorn-pear, the 
Craſamne, the St. Germain, the Colmar, the Marchioneſ5, the Petit-oin, the St. Auguſtin, the 
Rouſſeler, the Robing, &c. ; 


All 
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All the World muſt neceſlarily grant, That the Name of Fruit-Gerden cannot pro- 
ly be given to any Garden whatſoever, in which are not to be found the Thirteen or 
ourteen principaleſt Sorts of Pears we have ; and likewiſe, that we cannot diſpute it 
that Title, when they all meet there in Company. Happy is he that has planted with 
ſo much Knowledge and diſcerning Judgment, as having no more room in his Garden - 
but for ſuch a ſmall number af Trees, to have ſo wiſely culd out and join'd together 
the beſt Fruits we know. 
To continue the Order of my Choice, I place the Leſchaſſerie-pear immediately after the 
Virgoulee- pear. 
The Fourth Dwarf-tree. 4 Firſt Leſchafſerie. Satan; tes 
comber and T#- 
Before which, perhaps, ſome Curious Perſons will make no ſcruple to prefer it, fo true 7 
it is, That it often ſeems a Pear without Defe, and conſequently a Fruit of the moſt 
excelling goodnefs : 1 will fay in irs Favour, That I never taſted any thing berter in 
matter of Pears, than ſome Leſchaſſeries growing in the open Air upon Trees, as [ may 
fay, abandoned. The» were of a midling bigneſs, having a Skin and Shape that ſeemed 
quite wild ; bur, in truth, in eating them even with their Skin and all, they quite char- 
med me with their rich Taſte, their lictle-delicate perfumed Scent, and their fine and 
melting Pulp : In fine, I cannot be filent of the Aſtoniſhment they pur me in, and of the 
pleaſure I had, and continue to have every Year in cating them ; and perhaps I mighc 
fay, That the beſt Bergomer in the World would have had much ado to have maintained 
its Poſt before them ; tor thoſe which I had of the ſame fort froch HaFtreet, came not near 
them any way of the World in puint of goodneſs. 


The Fifth Dwark-tree. 4 Firſt Ambret. November, De: 
cember and 7d , 

And this follows it as near as *tis poſſible ; and indeed is ordinarily a moſt Excellen, ***7" 
Pter in every point, having a fine melting Pulp, and a certain rich Taſte that is very 
charming, provided it be of the growth of a good Soil, and that without ſuffering any 
Miſcarriage, or any other ill Accident upon the Tree, it come to its perfect Maturity ; 
but yet I know not what greeniſh Tin&ture in its Pulp, and a faintiſh Taſte in its Juice, 
and particularly a ſtrange kind of unknown, and ſecret lurking dry rottennefs found in 
fome of theſe Fruits, appear to me'three ſorts of DefeCts, for which, in my Opinion, this 
Pear in general ought without Repugnance, to yield the precedence to the Leſcbaſſerie, 
and might with Reaſon enough do it likewiſe to the Winter Thom-pear, when it ar- 
tains all the Perfe&tion *ris capable of. For indeed, this Thorn-pear, when it grows in a 
Country hot enough, in a dry Ground, and a good Expoſition, in Years moderately 
rainy, and upon a Standard or haif Standard- rree well placed, is ſo perfet in all irs Qua- 
lities, that it equals the delicateneſs of the Pulp of good Peaches, and is of fach Excel- 
lence, that the narae of Marvelow has been given it ia the Provinces of Angoumois, 
Xewtoigne and Poitou, Provinces firuated in a marvellous Climate, and which are known to 
be famous for the great number of Sorts of good Fruits they produce, and of Perſons of 
Quality that divertiſe themſelves there in Gardenage: And I confeſs in good Truth, 
That among all Pears, I find none better than this, when it attains the full goodneſs of 
ts kind ; bur, at the ſame time. I cannot but confeſs likewiſe, That it is very hard to find 
any perfe&t ones of them ; fo that one may ſay of them, and of the Perit-oins, Ambrets, 
Laiſe-bonnes and Colmars, &c. what is faid-of new laid Eggs, That the leaſt DefeR is 
enough to make them be rejefted : Whereas it is not ſo with other Pears, they are not 
rexed, though they want ſome degree of natural PerfeCtion, for all Buzter peats, Ruſſelers; 
Boncretiens, &c. are not every Pear of ther of the moſt Excellent in their Kind, and yes 
that hinders not People from eatingahem, though bur of a midling' Goodneſs. 

There truly till remains a ſmall Reproach ro be made to this Thorn-pear, becauſe it 
ripens ſometimes at the ſame time with the other Pears which I have newly placed before 
it, and conſequently according to thoſe Regards I always have in making this Choice, 
and from which it will be convenient I ſhould never depart, it would be much better to 
Plant ſome good Fruit of another Seaſon in this little (Garden, rather than this Pear ; but - 
tothis I anſwer, That ſince this objeted Inconvenience of over-haſty ripening, happens 
but very ſeldom, inſtead of baniſhing the Thorn-pear from hence for ſuch a Reproach as 
that, we ought rather to be careful to plant it there, and eſpecially if there be already no 
ons Dwarf-tree, becauſe it makes a very agteeable Dwarf-tree, and eaſily rakes to 

r, 


I perſiſt therefore to giveto the Thorn pear at leaſt N The 


November , De- 
cember and Ja- 


mary. 
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The Sixth Dwart-tree. A faſt Winter Thorn pear. 


The. faxth place in a Garden well qualified, and that can receive but ſix Dwarf-trees, 
And there muſt a particular care taken of this Tree, to keep its Branches well ſpread, 
and to ſtrip it of its Leaves too at the end of Aurzm. So that the Pear, whole Colour is 
naturally green, may receive thereby an extraordinaty CoCtion ; and when it comes to 
be laid up, may grow a little yellowiſh, to figaihe the firſt Appearance of its mellow- 
ing ; for to ſay the Truth, when it till preſerves the ſame ground of green in its Skin, 
it had upon the Tree, as do thoſe of this kind, that grow in a moiſt Ground, or upon a 
Dwark-tree with a top too much tuffed, or in a bad Expoſition, it laſts indeed till Zanuary 
or February, but 'tis only to vex him that took the pains to lay it up, and keep it; becauſe 
without mellowing, it grows ſoft all about the Stalk, and ContraQts a cottoniſh dry 
Pulp, and a flat and infipid Taſte ; and, in a word, proves the worſt Pear in the World ; 
neither indeed is there any Pear which has need of greater care than this, to make it come 
to good. It requires to be grafted a Free-ſtock in dry Grounds, and upon a Luince 
one in thoſe which are moiſtiſh. Ir ſucceeds not ſo well in the form of a Dwarf-tree, as 
in that of a Seandard, in thoſe Grounds that are a little ſtrong; and commealy is worth 
nothing in Soils that are fat and moiſt, having that Quality in common with ſome others 
which I ſhall ſpeak of afterwards. However, I muſt needs ſay, that, with the care 1 
have had to keep my Soil a little raiſed, and timely to uncover my Thorn-pears by ſtrip- 
ping off the Leaves of their Dwarf-trees, I have had very fair and good ones of them for 
near two Months together ; and conſequently, that the Defects of this Pear are not always 
incorrigible, and that when we can preſerve it from them , It is a piece of Injuſtice not 
to give it place before the two laſt preceding ones. x 

I prefer it here before the St. Germain, the Perit-oin, the Craſame, the Marchioneſs, the 
Louiſe-bonne, the Colmar, and the St. Auguſtin-pears ; becauſe, that all things well conſi- 
dered, it is of more worth than they;- and chiefly, becauſe the moſt part. of thoſe other 
Pears mellow in the time of ſome of the three preceding ones, that is-to ſay, in the 
Months of November and December ; in which, with reſpect to the ſmalineſs of the Gar- 
dens we now treat of, we haye other Fruits enough to give content: 

I prefer it alſo before the rwo moſt valuable Summer-pears, which are the Famous 
Ruſſeler, and the Illuſtrious Rebine, but it is but one degree only to make it march imme- 
diately defore them ; and theſe latter in their tura ſhall be preferred before thoſe other 
five, which are of ſo great Reputation. And without doubr, this preference given them 
without any heſitation, ought to ſtop their Mouths from murmuring, becauſe they were 
no ſooner produced on the Stage. For my part, I make fo great account of both of 
them, that I do got think a Garden that may contain Sevenor Eight Dwarf-pear-trees, ought 
to be without one Ruſſelet and one Robine-tree ; which when we have placed, we will pro- 
ceed to examine what good and conliderable Qualities the other Pears can plead, in or- 


der to the doing them that ſpeedy Juſtice thereupon, which we think to be their 
Due. 


Would to God, that in the matter of good Pears, the Months of Fanuary, February 
and March, were able to furniſh me as many ſubjects of Diſputes and Conteltation to de- 
termine, as I am plied with by the four preceding Months ; for theſe latter being ſo poor 
and barren as they are, have great need of affiſtance; but when there will come any to 
them,l cannot tell. Certain it is, 'twould be a great good Fortune to them,it they poſleF 
ſed any of thoſe good Pears,” which pour in in Shoals upon us, as I may ſay, about the 
End of Autumn, and the beginning of Winer ; I loſe not a momeht of Time in ſtudying 


and uſing all imaginable means, as I have before (aid, to bring about ſo great a Happt 
neſs 


But to return to my purpoſe, I proceed then to place theſe two laſt Pears, of which 
we were but -now ſpeaking, afſuredly expeRting, that my Choice of them will be ap- 
proved. For, methinks, we ought not to delay any longer to introduce here ſome Sum- 
mer-pears, having already placed {1x Sorts of other Seaſons : But what muſt 1 do to regu- 
Jate the Diſpute that's like to riſe between theſe two Pears, which ſhall be the firſt ? Why, 
I will not undertake to decide it of my own Head, it being a Cauſe too dangerous to 
judge of in the preſence of the Patrons of both the Partics, and therefore not to embroil 
my ſelf on either ſide. The way I ſhall take with them, ſha}l be either to give thele 
Pears an alternative Precedence to be enjoyed by each of them, in their turns, or rather 
even to letthem fairly draw Lots for it: ; Tis not the firſt Conteſt of Precedence opts 

en 
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been determined this way and tha”, to the Contentment of both Parties roo. So be it 
then, and accordingly they calt Lots, &c. . 
The Lot falls upon the Ruſſelet, for the Garden of ſeven Dwarf trees. 


The Seventh Dwarf tree. A Firſt Ruſlelet, 


Apd therefore that ſhall be the Seventh in Rank, and the Rebine the Eighth. 
And in theſeRuſſeler-pears, I make no difference berween the great fort and the ſmall 
fort, as do ſome Curious Perſons ; for they are certainly both bur one, and to prove it 
þ without ContradiCticn, let us have bur recourſe to our Eyes, and we ſhall ſee one Tree 
very ordinarily produce both the pretended forts of them. *T'is true however, that thoſe 
that are but of a midling bigneſs, are commonly better than the faireſt ( which Obſer- 
vation holds too in ſome other Fruits, though not in all.) The great Ruſſelet pears doubilel; 
are of the Produdt of a fat Soil, whether they grow upon Dwraf-trees ur Hall-trees, and the 
others of that of a dry Ground, or of a Standard-rree. 
| ſhall begin my Diſcourſe of this Ryſſe/er-pear by telling you, There is hardly a Pear in 
the World more known, nor more eſteemed than it. | think it is hardly nec ffary to 
make a Deſcription of it by telling you, "That *tis a Pear of a midling bigneſs, of a hand- The Ruſſ{ct or 
ſom ſhape, more long than round, with a pretty thick Stalk and pretty long, of a grey Ruparngats 
Colour, reddiſh on one fide, and of a dark red on the other, with ſome greeniſh Parts 
interlac'd, which grow yellow very opportunely, to give us notice of the Time of irs 
Maturity : Its Pulp is tender and fine, and without any earthy or ſtony Remains, ang its 
Juice moſt agreeably perfumed, but with ſach a Perfume as is to be found no where bur 
in it ſelf. Ir commonly ripens about the End of Auguſt and beginning of September, and 
at that time, in reſpect of the good Qualities with which it is endowed, I believe all the 
World, without heſitation, is agreed, That it may be faid of the Ruſſelers, as of the Ber- 
yemots and Leſchaſſeries, that no Pears can pretend any place in the Rank of thoſe thar are 
Excellent ; bur as they proportionably approach more or leſs ro the goodneſs of the Ruſſeler, 
as well as of thoſe two other Pears. And certainly the Merit of this Reſſelet is fo great, 
that it is in nothing ſurpaſſed by its great Reputation : All Ages have Experienced it to 
prove good in what manner ſoever one order it. In effect, ler it be raw or baked, ſtew- 
ed or preſerv'd, or let it be prepared in form of a liquid Compete, or of a dry ſweet-meat, Compete, Fruit 


it equally maintains its good Charater in every : And let it be planted in any fort _ _ _— 
of Ground whatſoever, it will proſper. Have we a mind to have ic upon a Walkeree peculiar to the 


It will give Content : Or, is our Fancy to Plant it in form of a Dwefrree ? It will be ——_ 
irable that way, and ſtill better upon a great Standard ; nay, one may ſay in its ho- 
nour ( which, among all Fruits, belongs, it 1 miſtake nor, only to this) that though 
among its Pears there are often found ſome that are better than others, yer there is never 
ſeen any of them that can be faid to be abſolutely bad, provided it be come to its full 
Maturity ; for thoſe that have not that, and much leſs thoſe that have too much of ir, are 
hot at all agreeable. 
[tis you ſhould know here, That nothing is more contrary to this Pear, to hin- 
der it from being Excellent, than the planting it againſt a Wall, becauſe it certainly loſes 
in that Situation, a; part of its Perfume ; but it grows fair there indeed and large, and in 
great abundance, and by that, in ſome meaſure, Repairs the Defe&t of extream Goodneſ; : 
So that we may lay it down for a Rule, That we ought ro Plant few "Trees of this Fruit 
againſt Walls, unleſs we make more account of the bignels and quantity of its Fruit, than 
the goodneſs and Delieacy of its Taſte ; or, unleſs we think it berrer rather to have ſome 
of them, though bur indifferently good, than to have none at all, that being the ordinary 
Effet of a Wall-tree in reſpeRt of Pears and Peaches ; for that is of the two, what I would 
counſel all Perſons to chuſe, who have a great deal of Walling to garniſh, as 1 ſhall after- 
wards more particularly ſhew, this not being the place to ſpeak of it here. 1 was not able 
toreliſt the Temptation which over-ſway'd me, nor to forget any thing that might ſec our 
the Excellence of this Ruſſelet ; and theretore cannot but obſerve to you, that there is {till 
one {ingular Advantage belonging to it, which is, that whereas moſt other Fruits prove 
unſucceſsful upon the Northern Wall-rrees, yet thoſe of this Pear in that Expolition, produce 
Fruit reaſonably good, ſo that it would not be amiſs to plant ſome Trees of it in thoſe Ex- 
politions which commonly are uſeleſs, or very bad for other Fruir. 
O how happy ſhould we be, if firſt the Ruſſeler pear could keep 2 linle longer than it 
does ( ir having the miſhap to be very ſubject to grow ſoft and pappy, 'tis irs only de- 
feft, and one may often be deceived by it, without taking very good heed ) or, it chittly 
it would change place with ſo many other pitiful forts of Pears, fome of which unproti- 
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tably come in the firſt Summer. Months, and ſome again yer leſs ro the purpoſe, in the 
midſt of Wanter ; ſo that this Ruſſeler, inſtead of ripening as it does, at the end of Auguſt 
Mi beginning of September, that is to ſay, in the time of the abundance of good Peach; 
and Plums, had but the Gift to comeand feaſt us, either ſome time before the Maturity 
of the principal Stone-fruits, or ſomerimes after they are paſt.” I could not help making 
this wiſh, though it be ſo very inſignificant, and beg your Pardon for it. I know well 
enough, That Peaches, when they attain their natural Goodneſs are, as gre may ſay, the 
precious Manna of our Gardens, and by the general Confeſſion of all, are more valuable 
than any Kernel-fruit whatſoever ; ſo that few People make their Court to theſe laſt, 
long as the Peaches with their largenefs, fine ſhape, beautiful Colour, and the abundance 
of their ſweet and rich taſted Juice, together with all the reſt of their admirable Qualiries, 
continue in a condition to charm the Eye, and move the Appetite. 

Bur yet for all that, the Reſſelers and the Robines are eſteemed even in the Seaſon of 
Peaches, how plentiful ſoever theſe latter be: And likewiſe, becauſe Peaches are commonly 
more faulty, and more apt to fall ſhort of their due PerfeQtion than Pears, and that Peaches 
of the growth of a moiſt Soil, are good for little, therefore *risneceffary for them, whoſe 
Ground is not very-good, to precaution and provide themſelves another way, at leaft by 
a ſupply of Ruſſeler-pears in their ſtead, which ſeldom fails and is never to be rejeCted ; 
that at the end of Auguſt, and in the Month of Sepeember, which is the Seaſon of Mens cager 
Appetite, and moſt paſſionate deſire after Fruits, they may be furnifh'd at leaſt with ſome 
pretty good Pears, in caſe they be ſo unhappy as to ſee the moſt part of their Peaches mil- 
camy, or prove not over good, 

This Pear is indeed ſmall, bur it affords this convenience, that it may be gathered 
while 'ris yer greeniſh, to mellow afterwards off of the Tree; fo that by that means it may 
be kept ſome Days, whilſt ghe perfeCtion of irs mellowneſs is coming on, and may, with- 
out any diminution of its goodneſs, be hazarded ro make ſome ſmall Journies ; fo that, 
for Example, one may carry ſome about one, or fend them from Province to Province, 
when the diſtance is not too great. 

And now, after all theſe Praiſes I have given to the Ruſſelet, may it not ſeem to have 
ſome Reaſon to complain of me, for giving it but a Seventh place ? I certainly have for 
it as much Conſideration as any curious Perſon can have; bur, in fine, that which ought 
eo juſtifie my Conduct im this Caſe, 13, Thar when one can compaſs ſo much as to have 
a Garden big -enough to contain Five or Six Dwof-pear-trees, one may and ought, in all 
probability, ro kave a proportionable quantity of YPalk-rrees, for Figs, Peaches, Plums and 
Grapes. And that for it would be a piece of Imprudence, for ſuch very little Places as are 
the Gardens we-are here plariting, ro Counſel any one to plant any conkiderable number of 
Trees, both of 'Stone-fruit ind Kernel-fruit, ro ripen in one and the ſame Seaſon of the 
Months of Auguſt and September, which could not well be without running the hazard of * 
having almoft no Fruit art all for the moſt difficult Seaſons : And therefore I bave ground- 
ed my ExpeRarions upon the Wall-rrees, to be ſurely furniſhed with Summer-Fruits, and 
have dclign'd the moſt part of the fix firſt Pear-trees for the making a Proviſion for 
Autumn and Winter, two Seaſons which we paſs but diſagreeably without a Deſert to brisk 
them up; And therefore, I think, I have great Reaſon to ſay, we ought to labour to 
provide for them before the reſt, 

The Ruſſeler being thiis plac'd, the Rebine advances, and takes the Eighth place, 


TP; 


The Eighth Dwart-tree. A Firſt Robine-pear-tree. 


—». c fy This Pear is known in different Places, ſometimes under the Name of the Pear of Averat, 
* ſeveral ſometimes under that of the Miſcat-pear of ' Auguſt, &c. and at the Court it ſelf by the 
name of the Pear-Royal, that Name being given it by the Illuſtrious Father of the Curious, 
who believed, and not withour reaſon, that, as among us, the Title of Kjng is at preſent 
appropriatcd to the Perſon of Him that, of all Men, has the moſt Merit ; ſo the Name of 
Rozal among Pears, ought to be given to that which appears to have the feweſt Defects; 
The Robine.pear 30d, in Truth, may be look'd upon as an accompliſh'd Pear. Take here its Pifture : It 
Deſcribed and is near about the bigneſs and ſhape of a little Bergamor, that is to ſay, berween round 
Commended. and flat, its Stalk is pretty long, ftrait, and ſunk pretty hollow into the Pear, and its 
| Crown or Eye is allo a little hollow and ſunk iowards, its Pulp breaks ſhort in the Mouth 
withour being hard, and irs ſugred and perfumed Juice charms all the World, and particu- 

larly the chiefeſt Prince of the Earth, and with him all the whole Real Family. Its Colour 

is a yellowiſh White, and its Skin is gentle ; it hardly grows ſoft at all, which is a very 

important Quality, and almoſt peculiar to this only among all the Summer-pear: : —_— 

0es 


Robme-pear. 
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does its Excellence terminate in being eaten raw ; it is admirable belides in Pies and Com- 
pores : It forms a very fair and large Dwarf-tree, and thrives well every where, and has 
no Reproach to fear, except that iis Wood is fubje& fmetimes to the Canker, ard les Defetts. 
that commonly it is difhcult to be brought to bear ; bur I ſhall elſewhere give you ſuth- 
cient good Remedies againſt rhoſe DeteEts ; and there is nothing elſe but the rime of its 
ripening that gives us any trouble to detend our choice of it to this place, becauſe it comes 
in, as I have faid above, together with the Ruſſelet-pear, and the firlt great Peaches. Bur 
it has this advatiage, "That it is not aſham'd to appear in their Company : All this then 

rogether, is it not enough to oblige us to contels, That the Rebine-pear Merits at leaſt 
an Eighth Place, without fearing any other Pear will be able to make any available oppo» 
ſxion againſt ir, unleſs it be the Colmar-pear, for the Month of February ? *© 

The Seventh and Eighth places of Dwarf-erees being fo well filled up, the Ninth is de- 
manded not only by every one of the Seven Pears which we have already mentioned above, 
uz. The Lowiſe-bonne or goed Louiſe, the Petit-omn, the St. Germain, the Marchioneſs, the 
Craſanne, the Sr. Auguſtin and the Colmar; bur allo by the Verte longue or Long-green-pear, 
belides which, the Sucre&-vert or Sugar-green, the Dry Martin, the Lanſac, the Meſſire-Fobn 
and the Portal, dare almoſt preſume themſelves not altogether unworthy of it. Let us 
Examine ſeparately the Reaſons of the principal 4ſpirants in the ſame manner as near as ' 
we can, as we have done thoſe of them already plac'd. I ſhall begin with explaining 
what concerns thoſe new forts of Pears, the Craſanne, the St. Germaim, the Marchioneſs, 
the Se. Auguſtin and the Colmar, and then paſs on to ſpeak of the Petic-0in, the Lowſe bonne 
or good Lomſe, the Verte-longue or Long-green pear, and the Lanſac. 

The Craſanne meets wit many Gentlemen that call it the Bergamoe Craſanne ; Bergamot, The Craſanne 
becauſe of its Pulp; and Craſanne, becauſe of its Shape, which looks as if it were (queezed 3,N9me, 
down : But I think it would be more proper for it to bear the Name of the Flat Butter- Its Deicription. 
pear, it being pretty much of the Nature and Colour of the Burter pear, though it differ 
trom it in its flat Figure, it is neareſt the Shape of the Meſſire-Jobm : There are of this ſort 
ſome very great, ſome midling, and ſome very ſmall Pears. The Ground of its Colour 
greeniſh, growing yellow when it Ayipe, and almoſt all oyer ſpeckled with red Spocs : 
lis Stalk is long, pretty thick, bent hollow ſer, like Apple ſtalks : Its Skin is rough, 
its Pulp extreamly tender and Butter-like, chough it be not always very fine ; and its Juice 
s 8 abounding as that of the Famous Butter-pears, but that it unhappily adds beyond 
what they have, a certain kind of biting Sharpneſs, which is the Caule that among the 
Bergamots, the Thorn-pears, the Petzt-oms, the Louſe-bonnes or Good Lowiſes, the Ambrets, the 

chaſſeries, &c. in whoſe Company it pretty often appears in the Months of Ofober and 
November, it is accuſed to make not an over plealing Figure, and particularly with thoſe 
Perſons that, loving Pears as Nature preſents them, ſeldom care for any Sugar with them : 
However, becauſe there arc otren enough found ſome Pears of this Sort without this great 
Dete&t of bicing Sharpneſs, #s it proves in thoſe growing in a Soil a little fatriſh and moi- 
ſiſh, like that of Verſailes ; one may fay, That tis not altogether without reaſon, that it 
pretends to the place in Diſpute ; to which, it we add the Qualities of preſerving it ſelf a 
whole Month in perfe&t mellownels without ever growing pappy ; and laſtly, of being 
ſubjet art moſt but to the common Condition of all Fruits, that is to rottenaefs, and that 
but by degrees, ir-beginning at farſt in this Pear, but at one ſmall part of it, to give no- 
tice that it cannot lait much longer. Theſe 'Three laſt Conſiderations may reaſonably 
procure it a great number of ProteQtors. 

To look upon a St. Germamn-pear, being very long and pretty big, and ſome of them 
green and a little ſpotted, ſome pretty red, and all of them growing very yellow as they 
ripen, with ſhort, indifferent thick and bending Stalks ; one would take ic for a very fine 
Virgoulee-pear ; and thoſe of them that are but ſmall of growth, are ſomething like the Se. Le- 
xin-pears : This Sort of Pear comes almoſt always in at the ſame time with the Virgoulee, 
Thorn pear, Ambret and Leſcheſſerie, though ſometimes it comes before them, and ſometimes 
not till after chem, which commonly depends upon the Temper and Behaviour of the 
Summer and Autumn ; and that, as | have elſewhere faid, holds true, not only as to theſe 
Pears, but, in.general, in all the fine Autumn and Hinter-pears z and belides, the difference 
of Stocks on which thoſe ſorts are graffed, whether Free or .Qwnce-ſtocks; .and. of Expolt- 
For m_ or leſs Sunny, and of Svils dry or wet, are of great Influence io this re- 

$ C, 
This St. Germain-pear, otherwiſe called the Unkzown Pear of the Fare, has a very tender The $.Gormain- 


Pulp, without any carthy or ſtony Remains, is of a great Tafte, with much Juice, but {4 LR 

that Juice has very often a ſmall point of Lemoniſh ſharpnels, which pleaſes ſome curious ; 

People, and diſpleaſes ſome others : 1 have ſeen ſome of them that had little or nothing ; 
. of 
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of that Taſte, and ſome others again which happily had none at all, and were by con- 
ſequence, better to my Taſte ; without doubr, the being Grafted on a Luince-ſtock, and 
the exceſſive drineſs of a Soil, augment this Defect ; and therefore we ought to affect ra. 
ther to Graff them upon Free-ſtocks, and in a Ground where drineſs does not ſo much pre. 
dominate ; yet, 1 will fay to its Honour, that this ſowriſh Taſte is found only in ſuch Pear: 
of this ſort, that becauſe they are worm-caten, mellow in Novembzr, ' and is ſeldom met 
with in thoſe that come not to mellow till the end of December. 

The Marchioneſs The Marquis or Marchnoneſ* aſſumes two different Figures, according to the difference of 

Pear delcided. he Soils or Trees on which it grows : If the Ground be dry, it is pretty like in Bigneſ 
and Shape, to a very fine Blanquet-pear, or a midling Boncretien, and it proves the ſame 
upon a Stendard-Tree ; But in Grounds that are fat and moiſt, and upon a Dwerf-rree, 
there are of them that grow extraordinary great. This Pear is of a handſlom make; it 
has a flat Head, a little Eye or Crown funk inwards, a pretty big Belly and handſomly 
ſloping down towards the Stalk, which is indifferent long, thick, bent downward, ard a 
lirtle hollow ſer z its Skin is fomewhat rough, its Colour 1s of a green Ground flouriſhed 
with ſome flakes of red, as is to be ſeen in the Burter-pear ; which Colour, if it change 
not iff ripening, the Pear proves very bad, having in that the ſame Deſtiny .with the 
Lowiſe-bonnes or Good Lowſe'r, the Thorn- pears, Petit-oins and Lanſacs ; this miſcarriage comes 
from the moiſtneſs of the Soil, or the too thick and tuff:d Figure of the DwarF tree in ſuch 
Grounds: But when the green of it grows kindly yellow as the Fruit ripens, then the 
Pulp of it is tender and fine, the Taſte pleaſing, the Juice ſufficiently abounding, and as 
much Sugred as is to be wiſh'd in a marvellous Pear : lc's true, it has ſomething of a ſtony 
Subſtance rowards the Core, but that ſure ought not to hinder it from being look'd upon 
with ſome eſteem, in the Months of Ofteber and November. , 

The Colmar- The Pear of Colmar came to me under that Name, from an illuſtrious curious Getw 

pear; its Names. tjeman of Guien, and from another Place urder the Name of a Manna-pear, and under 
that of the latter Bergamor : And indeed this laſt Name would better agree to ir, than 

Its Deſcription. that of Colmar z it has very much of the Air of a Boncretien, and ſometimes of a fair Ber- 
gamet: Its Head is flat, irs Eye or Crown indifferent great, and ſunk very hollow, its belly 
a lirrle thought bigger than the Head, moderately lengthening it ſelf, and very grofly 
tefleniog till it comes to the Stalk, which is ſhort, pretty thick and bent downwards. Its 
Colour is a ſpotted green likethe Bergam's, and ſometimes a litthe tmged with red on the 
fide next the Sun : It grows a little yellow when it comes to be mellow, which bappens 
in December and Fanuary, and ſometimes reaches as far as February and March : Irs Skin is 
gentle and ſmooth, its Pulp render, and its Juice very ſweet and very ſugred ; in which 
you have the Picture of an Excellent Pear, but yer it has the ſame ill Offices to fear from 
the Quality of the Soil, and of the Seaſons with the Thorn-pear, the Louiſe-borne or Good 
Louiſe, the Petit oin, &c. being a little ſubject ro have irs Pulp gritty and infipid ; beſides 
which, it fears the leaft blaſts of the Autumn Winds, which eſpecially Tall-trees eahly 
blow down its Fruit, and hinder it from acquiring that degree of Perte&tion which natu- 
rally it ſhould have. Irs juſt maturiry of mellowneſs is not eaſte to nick ; for though it 
be yellow, it is not always ripe eribugh for all that, bur after ir has a yellow tor a 
conſiderable time, when it yields a little to the Thumb, it gently + ah 

The Petitain, Th Petit-oin, which ſome Angevins, or People of Anjou, name Bouver, others the Ruſſet 

irs names, of Anjou, others Amadent ; and laſtly, others, the H/inter- Marvel, is a Pear of November. 

Its Defription It is almoſt of the bigneſs and ſhape of the Ambrers or Leſcbaſſeries. Its Colour is a clear 

and Charatier, green, a little ſpotted, and has a ſmall touch of yellow when it is ripe; one would be 
ready enough totake it for a midling Bergemet, but that it has nothing of flatneſs, bur, on 
the contrary, is very round, has a great Eye or Crown jetting outwards, a ſmall ſtalk 
pretty long, a little bending downward, and ſhallow ſet, a Skin between and ſoft ; 
its Body is a little uneven, and full of Bunches, its penny hne and melting, with- 
out any ſtony or earthy remains, its juice very ſweet, very much ſugred, and agreeably 
Pertumed with a ſmack of Musk ; all which confirms to us, That as lictle as it is in Bulk, 
it ought to be allowed a Place among good Pears, and be ranked among the firſt in Frux- 
Gardens, though, as I have elſewhere ſaid, ic runs the ſame hazards as the Thorn-pear, and 
other principal Pears of contraCting a doughy and inſipid Pulp ; but in fine, forall that, it 
may be faid, That provided its natural temper be not ſpoiled by thoſe Things which | 
may be termed the ſworn Enemies of all good Fruits, which are too much moiſture 
and too little heat ; there cannot, during two Months ſpace, be ſeen a better little Pear 
than this is in its perfet Maturity. 


The 
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The Lowiſe-Bonne,or Good Lowſe, is of a ſhape pretty like that of St. the German Pear , 2,w Lenſe 
and even of the Verte-Longue , or Lunggreen- Pear of Autumn; but that it is not quite {© Louſe-Pear De- 
narrow pointed z ſome of them are much bigger and longer than others, bur the leaſt foribed. 
are beſt ; its ſtalk is very ſhorr, a lictle fleſhy, and bent downwards ; irs Eye or Crown is 
ſmall and even with the body ; its skin very gentle and ſmooth, its colour of a ſpeckled 
greeniſh, growing whitiſh as it ripens, which happens not to the bigger of them : The 
Firſt Mark then of its ripeneſs is that whiteneſs, tho that be not ſufficient alone, but it 
muſt yield to the thumb when it is gently pinched towards the Crown : It's other good 
qualities conſiſt in, that it is marvellouſly fruitful, and ſupplies almoſt the two whole 
Months of November and December ; that its Pulp is extreamly tender, and full of Juice, 
which Juice is pretty ſweet, and of a rich Taſte; in that it grows not ſoft and pappy , : 
as moſt other Pears do ; and above all, in that it very much pleaſes his Majeſty ; bur that 
5 to be underſtood, when it has all the goodneſs it is capable of ; for it ſeems to be like 
Children that are born with good inclinations, of whom it may be truly ſaid, that if they be | 
well Educated, thoſe good Qualities improve in them to perteQtion, bur if ill, they dege- | 
perate and are corrupted ; in the ſame manner, wet grounds makes this Pear very big , 
but at the ſame time very bad withal, giving it a green crude and wildiſh Taſt, and a 

peculiar ſort of pulp not otherwiſe to be deſcribed, but by ſaying it is almoſt like 
coagealed Oyl, it being true enough, that ffs pulp makes no continuous body, its parts 
hanging no more together, than ſo many grainf of honey, or of wetted ſand ; but in re- 
compence, the full Air and Standard Trees are very favourable to it, and would be more; 
if it tuck but a little faſter than ir does, to its Stalk : From whence 'tis eafie ro conclude 
thar ſuch as we ſee good of them, are of the growth of dry Soils, or at leaſt of fucti 
other grounds as have been yery carefully cultivated. 

| The Verre-Long, or Long Green, otherwiſe called the Mouille- Boucht, or Mouth-Moifiner T1, pare: 
of Autumm, is one of thoſe Ancient Pears that all the World knows; of the two Names Longue,or Long- 
it bears, the firſt gives the true Deſcription of its outſide, and the other denotes irs in- | n—— __ 
ward goodneſs ; it has a great many Friends, and,a great many Enemies, and thoſe which ls Deſcri prion, 
are its Adverfaries obje&t againſt ir, that it often comes unſeaſonably to mix it ſelf in the 
company of the Lateward-Peaches, and among the Butrer-Pears, that is to lay, among ex- 
cellent Pears endued with ſuch charming Qualities that are able to Ecliple all that the 
Verte- Longue can ſhew to recotnmend it ſelf, and even to perſwade people they may very 
well be without it ; they likewiſe find fault with it for being roo apt to grow ſoft, and 
becauſe unleſs it grow in a ground that's Dry and Sweet, it commonly is in danger of 

ing doughy, or at leaſt of having bur a faint and inſipid Juice. 

I confeſs indeed, That thoſe are very powerful Reproaches, if they were altogether 
trye, and inſeparably affixed to this Pear ; but we can anſwer, Firſt, That we ſuppoſe in 
this place the ground to be favourable enough to produce good ones ; in the ſecond place 
we ſay, that the time of its Ripening is commonly about the middle of Seprember, and 
that then the Butter-Pears are ordinarily gone and paſt, fo that in that time, it ofren makes 
an agreeable interlude in conſort with the laſt ripe Peaches, and particularly with the Mtu- 
ſear-Graper,in expeQtation of the Ripening of the Bergamo and Petir- Oi Pears, which ought 
not to be long behind; for otherwile, we are reduced to make a ſhift with nothing elſe 

ps, but Meſſire Fobns, Vine-Pear, Lanſacs and Rouſſelms, &c. Which are all Pear: that 
ought to hide themſelves fo long as any Verre- 1, or Long-Greenz are in being. 

On the other ſide, it we pleaſe to do it the Juſtice ro conhlider the great quantity, the 
Sweetneſs and Perfume of its Juice, with the delicacy and fineneſs of its Pulp, we cannot 
but confeſs we have no Pear that can diſpute with it in thoſe Qualities; nay, further I 
dare affirm, that it exceeds moſt other Pears in that wonderful abundance of Fruit, which 
as it were to confound its Enemies, it ordinarily preſents us every year gpon our Garden” 

Theater. 

lt is very certain, if it be never ſolictle helped out with Sugar, as it is a Pear without 
any appearance of any Stony or Earthly Matter, and that has hardly any more skin nei- 
ther than good Peaches, we ſhall find ſo many Reaſons for it, and fo few againſt it, that 
in Fine, in ſpite of all Objeions, it will make it ſelf be conſidered, as a very important 
Fruit in the time of its perfeft Maturity. 

The Dolphin, or Lanſac Pear, called in ſome places, the Lichefrion, or Lick; Sweet of Au- — 
turn, has indeed ſome fine days, and lome very foul ones : Its ordinary bigneſs is about Its Deſaription, 
that of Bergamers, and none bur thelittle ones of this ſorr are good; its ſhape is between 
Round and Flat towards the Head, and a little longiſh towards the Stalk; its Colour is 
2 pale Yellow ; its Juice ſugred, and a little perfumed ; its Skin is ſmooth ; its Pulp Yel- 
lowiſh, Tender and Melting 3 its Eye or Crown Bigg, and even with the Body ; - 

Ita 
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Stalk ſtrait, and pretty Long, Thick and Fleſby : And I have met with ſome of thetn 
that to my Taſt, were almoſt perfeAly good Pears; bur as I faid juſt now, that 
only when they are but of a midling bigneſs, and eſpecially when their skin is almoſt aj 
over covered, as I may ſay, with a Coat of Ruſſer or Cinnamon Colour, which often 
pens to thoſe that grow in dry grounds, or upon Tall Trees z for /in any other Soil, of 
on any other fort of Tree, this fort of Pear proves Doughie, Inſipid, and in a Word, one 
of the moſt imperfeC&t Pears in Nature ; which proves bur too true in thoſe that growing in 
Cold and Moiſt Soils, or particularly upon tufred and buſhy Dwarf trees, have acquired 
the bigneſs of a fair Meſſire-Fobn, and a whitiſh green colour ; from this then, it follows, 
that the Lanſac is like the moſt part of the good Pears of which we have ſpoken, that is 
to ſay, That it ſucceeds not indeed every where, bur yet is in an entire good diſpoſition 
to do well, if it be happily planted ; and therefore might well enough deſerve a tolerable 
good place in a ſmall Garden, if wy P Ripened in any other Seaſon but juſt ar 
the beginning of November, which is ſo well ſtored with other Pear: of the firſt Ordet , 
upon which conſideration, we ſhall defer placing it, till we come to plant bigger Gardens; 
But as to the ſeven other preceding ones, that,as one may ſay, make an admirable con- 
fort of good Fruits, during the Months of November, December and Fanuary, having to ſe- 
cond them, the Ambrets, the Leſchaſſeries, the Thorn-pears, and above all, the Virgoulees , 
which ſeems to make in this body of Mufick, a kind of continual Baſe, 1 fay, in reſpe& 
to thoſe ſeven preceding Pears, I cannot deny but ] am much puzled how to decide in 
what Order they ought to have admiſſion into our Gardens, they are all ſo very good ; 
yet if I had ſome of thyſe good Soils which offend neither in too much drineſs nor moi- 
ſure, I would give my Voice to the Perir-Oin for the ninth place, to the Craſane, for the 
Tenth, the Sr. Germain, for the Eleventh, the Colmar, for the Twelfth, the Louie bene, 
or Good Lowiſe, for the Thirteenth, the Verte-Longne, or Long-Green, for the Fourteenth , 
and to the Marquiſe, or Marchioneſs, for the Fifteenth, 


The Ninth Dwarf-tree. 4 Firſt Petit-Oin. A. 
_ The Tenth Dwart-tree. 4 Faſt Craſane. B. 
cle The Eleventh Dwart-tree. A Firſt St. Germain. C. 


December. The Twelfth Dwarf-tree. 4 Firſt Colmar. D. 
| The Thirteenth Dwarf-tree. A Firſt Louiſe-bonne. E. 
—_ The Fourteenth Dwarf-tree. 4 Faſt Verte-Longue. F. 
ember, De- | W ” | i ” . 
_— nl $8 The Fifteenth Dwarf-tree. A Firſt Marchioneſs. G 
nuary- 


D. And that which is here to be Remarked by all the world (for ordinarily men are not 
GS ow Maſters of ſuch happy.Soils) is, That of theſe ſeven forts of Pears, there are two that 
and February. © are much afraid of a very dry ground, and require one that is moderately Moiſt, and 

ME", ang they are the Craſane, and the St, Germain ; but that, as for the other five forts, they are 
December. of a quite oppolite Temper, and ſucceed wonderfully well, where the two others miſ- 
- Middle OGeber, ATTY 3 and again in their turn, become Objects of our pity, or rather of our Horrour 

G. and Averlion, in moiſt Soils, unleſs our induſtry and cultivation be very skillfully applied 
Offober, to correCt that defeR. 

Pireftions how You may be pleaſed to take Notice, what for that purpole I have praftiſed with good 
to accommoedute ſucceſs enough in the Kings Kjtchin-Garden z The Scituation of the place which is natu- 
On Se Trees. rally Marſhy, and the Temper of the Earth which is cold and groſs, put me on upon 

making many Experiments, as I have faid elſewhere; for I was abſolutely minded to 
have of all thoſe forts of Pears, that really had any thing of worth to make them defira- 
ble, and for that effeR, ſtriving particularly to content the palate of the Maſter I have 
the honour to ſerve, I endeavoured to lay in there a proportion of Molds of all forts of 

Conſtitutions, to give thoſe Pears the means to attain their due perfeftion : And there- 
fore I raiſed a part of my ground into double Slopes and Ridges with convenient Fur- 
rows and Gutters between, to drain them, and conſequently to dry them from all fuper- 
fluous Moiſture ; and planted upon the moſt Elevated parts of theſe Ridges or Slopes, as 
well in form of Dwarf, or Seandard-trees, ſuch forts of Fruits that could the leaſt endute 
humidity, and placed thoſe athers that find their Account better in a Scituation not fo 
dry, in other parts which I had not raiſed fo high. 

The Counſel then that I take the Liberty to give to all curious perſons, is, that, if 
their little Gardens offend in humidity, and they be minded to corre that Fault in them, 
they would imitate as far as they can in due proportion, what T have praftiſed in a = 
great one ; and on the other fide, that they who have only a very dry Soil, if chey plea 
to believe me, would plant but few Craſane, or St. Germain-Pear-trees, ualcls it be _= 
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ſtotks, for fear otherwiſe; of a lictle biring ſharpneſs in the firſt, and a lictle ſowr- 

oe in the focal ( tho both thoſs Tails are ealily allayed with a little Sugar, or clſe 

vaniſh When thoſe Fruits corhe to their full RipetieG) and would rather fax upon the five 


them for all their pains aid care. NB 
Mail, will do well io gite fore 


as they are ſenſible they have till as much 
they demand to be admitted to have the fair play to 


The Excellency of the Dry-Martin; which is fometimes called the Dry-Martin of Cham: The Dry Mer- 
| ed the Dry-Martin of Burgundh, tors no 1p 2 me, 

ighiels and ſhape of k Ruſſcler, fo that in ſome places *ris called 

there be another Pear that having no other Name but that, rakes 


; 
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it yery » ſhould fo envioully ufurp the Title from it. } Neither does it's 
Merit conkiſt ing ti with an Js Red oh the one (ide, and « very High 
Coloured Hy Gs oe qual pat henengh 3 
carry Fruits, but it lies firſt, in that ic 
has a with a ſugred Juice with a 
letle ic has the advantage to be good 


'Y 


reat increaſe, and fome- 
in the | of Nevember ; and laſtly , 
y, and produces well in all fors of Figures of 
I cannot but have ſome eſteem for this 
appear when we ſhall come to model the Plants- 
when we come to finiſh that of « hundred Trees ; 
ſhew ir ſelf anwong ſo many other excellent render 
Month of November. 
White or Grey (for they are both but the fame 
t has not in Truth the Giftto pleaſe all the world : 
ith ies Ronineſs to which ic is very Subje&t, and 


g Curare, 2 Buwgeſs, or 2 Serving-men, or at tnolt, 


: but whatſoever they are to fay, they cannot bur 
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Pear. 


with all the ſplendour and agreeableneſs that becomes the Ducen of Pears: If this Meſſire- 
Fobn had any better Reaſons to produce, it would not fail ro alledge them with the utmolt 
advantage it could ; and it defires we ſhould count it for one Plea in its favour, that it is 
diſpoſed well enough to form a goodly Dwarf-rree, and that its Fruit makes an Indifferen 
fine Figure'in the Deſerts of the Vacation Seaſon. 

It would nor be juſt, it after we have ſpoken of che Meſſire-Fobw , we ſhould not Gay 


The Portal- ſomething too of the Portal, which is a Pear fo famous in one of the greateſt Provinces 


in the Kingdom, that is to fay of Poiron, a Province full of Gentry of very delicate Pa- 
lats, and very curious in Matters of Gardening ; ſuch a proceeding would be publickly 
to reflet on them, as if they were greſly miſtaken in the Efkeem they make of their 
Portal-pear z or, I ſhould put my felf in danger of being accuſed by them of not knowing 
it well enough, if 1 prefer many other Peers before it ; bur for all that, to ſpeak 
of it with all poſſible ſmcerity, I muſt needs ſay, I know no Pear that has « greater num- 
ber of Enemies than this, whoſe averſion is grounded upon all thoſe Faults. that diſcredit 
it in a great many places; as for Example, theſe that follow, Viz. That it is ſomewhat 
hard, ftony and full of earthy and gritty ſubſtance ; that it ſeldorn comes to any good 
any where elſe but in Poiton, and clpecially in and about the City of Poitiers; that it 
ſeldom ever begins to be good to Eat, till it begins to have ſome ſpeck of Rottenne, 
which cannot be faid of any other Fruit; and hafſtly, that it is much of the Nature of 
Muzk-Melens, that is to fay, that for one Peer of this fort, that proves excellent, there 
are very many that are very far from it, beſides that its DwwF-rrees are ordinarily of a 
very mean Beauty. | 

That which may be anſwered in its defence, is, That notwithſtanding all theſe Re- 
proaches, it cannot be diſputed but that it has ſome good Qualities which are capable to 
procure it ſome conſideration, when it has all the Goodneſs which to it, and 
which ordinarily is not found but in ſuch Pears of it as are of the produRt of Trees graft 
ed upon Free-ſtocks : Ir's ſugred Juice its agreeable perfurne, is bigneſs, its colour and its 


tes Deſriorion {13pt Which render it almoſt like a brown and very flat Myfſwe-Jobm, and its (wellowing 


—__ 


The Sr. 
ftin-Pear. 


in the Months of Fowary and February, &c. Theſe Reaſons might methinks fweeten peo- 
ples minds towards the Portal-pear, and induce them to confent I ſhould (give it « goed 
place, eſpecially conſidering withal, that, tho commonly it be better in Pairow than ny 
where elſe, it is however true, that we have pretry often ſome in this Counzry that hard- 

yield to them of Poizov in goodneſs z but that being ſomething rare, T think it 4eft 
or our putpoſe to leave the Gentlemen Poitevins in full Liberty to plant themfeivesas me- 
ny Trees as they pleaſe, of their ſo much beloved Pear, and tocounſel ny Queridts every 
where elſe, to many other Pears before them. | 

[ have a placed forts of Pearrrees, | (hall next fpeakof dwfrorhen that 1 
Rill eſteem beyond the Porral, to fill up the reſt of the five und 'ewenty, orthicy uſt 
places in Gardens of a midling extent. 

You are without doubt furpriſed, rhat having above named in piling, uhedr. dapefbine 
among the principal Pears, I have fince made no more mention ef tic -in oetier 40 'the 
placing ir: The Truth of it is, this omiffion was made, not out of any «for gedfulneks, but 
only becauſe of the time of its mellowing, which hapning with © many oben 
rowardg the end of December made me reckon this "ill "tiring irs ſeaſon for-a ind of 


Several diſle- Fault. I had formerly ſeen ſome under this Name, and underthat of Peawief Piſa, which 


xent forts of it. 


Irs Def@ri - 


I made no account of, becauſe of their fitlineſs, and becauſe of the hardnchs 
and dryneſs of their Pulp, tho a little Perflned z but davee that I have feen other very 
fair ones which 1 believe different from the former, und found them very good : They 
are of much abour the bigneſs 'and ſhape of « fair+ , that is to ay, they are 
indifferent long, and pretty big, having their belly "and alſo their lower part round, but 
with ſome diminution of bigneſs as well on'thkt fide, ns towards the Stalk ; 1 ſhould tell 
you, this ſtalk is rather long than ſhort, and that it appcarsſtrait in ſore, and bent down- 
wards in others, and yer not hollow fet' in "the part 'out 'of which it comes; its Eye or 
Crown is pretty big, and ſomewhat ſank wards ; its colours a fair Lemon-yellow, 's 
lirtle ſpeckled, with a little -bluſh of Red ori'thac ſide next the Sun : "The Pulp of it 1s ref 
der, without being burrefiſh, and furniſtic#ttiere Juice in the \Mouth than ic promiſed -in 
cutting with the Knife ; fome of theſe Pers have © !little ſmack of Sownneſs in their 
Taſt, which is fo far from being'di , thar it ferves rather to give" it the greater 
relliſh; and fore others of them have hardly any arall-of it'z I believe this Deſcription 
ſufficient ro dire& you how to know tfis' Pear, 'Which' I'affuredly eſteem, bur ſhould priac 
ir much more, if, az I 'was made to hope; 'ic would-be <0 keep till the Months of 
February and March ; However, 'it may well deſerve the faxreenth place, which 1 m_ 
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The Sixteenth Dwarf-tree. 4 Firſt St. Auſtin. Jnr ogy of De- 
The Seventeenth Dwarf-tree. 4 Firſt Meſhire-John. A. macs * 
The Eighteenth Dwart-tree, A Second Butter-pear. B. > war 


- September 

This done, I thought I could not do better than to give the Seventeenth place to a firſt October, ” 
Meſſre-Febn ;, it being a pretty good Pear when it is large and full ripe; and the Eigh- 
reenth place, to a ſecond Butter-Pear, becauſe in a Garden of Eighteen Dwarf-rrees, it 
ems to me, that *twould be too little ro have but one Dearf-tree of that fort. 

And now here follows all at once a crowd of Pears of three ſeveral Seaſons, which 
have every one their Partiſans to demand in their favour the Nineteenth place in a Garden 
of Nineteen Trees : Viz. The little Muſcat, or Muk-pedr, which is one of the good Sun* 
mer-pears, and comes in in the beginning of Ful ; the Cuiſe-Madame, or Ladythigh ; the 
Great Blanquet, cr White-pear, and the lefter one ; and the Long-taiPd Blangquer, and the Skin- 
leſs Pear, the Muſcat- Robert, the Gourmandine, or Greedy guts Pear, the Bourdin, the Amuret, 
the Haſty Ruſſelet, or Ruſſerin, the Finor and the Cyprus pear, &c. Which all follow the lit- 
tle Muſcat hard at the heels z The Orange-green-pear, for the End of Fuy. The Mwked 
Orange-pear, the Summer Thorm-pear, the Summer Bergamot, and the Pear d Epargne, or Re- 
ſerve-pear, for the middle of Auguſt ; the Oignonner, or Onionet-pear, the Fondante, or mels- 
ing-pear of Breſt, the Perſume-pear, the Brutte-bonne, or Chew-good-pear, the two forts of 
Summer Boncretiens, and the Caſſolette, for the End of the fame Month ; the* Salviats, the 
Engliſh-pear, the Rewille, the Cat-pear of the Country of Foret, and the Flowery-Myſcat, ia 
Sepremiber, tne Brown-Orange-pear, the Ruſſelm, the Fille-Dien, or Daughter of Gods-pear, the 
Sugg ar-green-pear, and the Beſt de /a mocte, in the Month of Ofeber and November, as alſo 
the Kound-Mz/an, otherwiſe called the Winter-Milan-pear, the Arch-Duke, the Boncretien But- 
ter-pear, the Ebergenut, and the Winter Meſſire-Fobn, the Paſtourelle, tor November and De- 
cember ; the Ronville, the Great Murk-peor, the Chaumontel, and the Winter-Ruſſelet, tor Fa- 
muary and February, the St. Lexin, and the Bugi, for the Months of March and April, the 
Winter-Lemon-peat, otherwiſe called the Lucins, is not without having raiſed ſome affeQi- 
on towards it in ſome curious perſons that love Fruits of a Perfumed Relliſh : The Vine- 
gear in Oftober, boalts it ſelf ro be ſo good in ſome places, that we cannot, as it believes, 
without the greateſt injuſtice in the World refuſe it admittance at leaſt among the 
Nineteen, and the Spaniſh Boncretien, has it not, as one may fay, ſome Adorers of its 
Beauty, and forme of its Goodneſs ? Nay, and the very Befidery, the Carmelite, the Ber- 
nardiere, the Gilogile, the Cadet pear, the Double crowned-pear, and the Double-flowered pear 
could almoſt hnd in their Hearts too, to preſent their Petitions for Precedence before all 
thoſe we have juſt now named : And the Admiral, the Reſe-pear, the Malta-pear, the 
Maudlin-pear, the Catburnt-pear, the Black Sucrine or Black Sugred-pear, the Vilaine of Anjon, 
the Caillot roſat, or Roſie Pebble pear, the Thick tail'd pear, the Bejie de Caifſoy, and ſome 
others like them, bave indeed ſome Goodneſs and ſome Repuration in ſome certain parts: 
But I do not believe they haveVanity enough to demand 1 ſhould ſpeak of them.ſo ſoon,they 
will doubtleſs be contented to appear in the crowd of Fruits, and will without jealoufie 
ſee many other Pears make a great Figure every where, whilſt with lictle noiſe a part of 
them ſhall be allowed their place in ſome by-part in great Gardens, and ſhall ſerve at 
leaſt ro make there ſome tolerable variety. 

The Prerenfions of this laſt 'T'roop of Pears, have indeed a while diverted me from the 
choice I delign to make tor our Nineteenth place, but have not made me change it ; for 
I am now going to give the Honour of it to thoſe for which, of all Pears, I think my ſelf 
molt obliged in this place to declare. 

And that is not as yet, for the Little Myſcat or Mwked-pear, though ſeriouſly 1 infinite- The Little Muſ- 
ly eſteem ir, and it be really a very agreeable Pear, eſpecially when it is pretty large, and ks Praiſe 
it have time to grow yellow, that is, to ripen well. It comes alone, and almoſt the firſt __— 
of all ; it is that which, as | may ſay, opens the "Theater of good Fruits ; all which Con- 
liderations would be ſtrong enough to gain me in its Favour, but that *tis too ſmall a Pear 
to take up ſo lon fo great and precious a Place, and eſpecially in the Figure of a Dwarf- 
tree, in which, no more than the Bergamor, it ſeldom meets with any tuccefs: It requires, 
without doubt, ro be planted ratker againſt Walls, and accordingly I ſhall take care to 
Place it well in that Sues, Vhen | ſhall come to treat of thoſe Fruits that are to gar- 
nith our Walls. > 

The Great Blanquer-pear, Which is the true Mwked Blanquet, and the Cuiſſe-Madam or 
Lady thigh pear, would have reaſon to be offended, it the Muſea: ſhould precede them, at 
lealt in the Form of a Dwarf-iree, though doubtleſs, and without Contradiction, they both 
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ought to give place to it, in that of a Wall-rree. And therefore I think "is moſt proper 
to give the Ninetcenth, place here to the Cuiſſe-Madam or Lady thigh, and the Twentieth 
tothe Great Blanquer, rather than to any other. 
We? The Nineteenth Dwart-tree. A Firſt Cuiſle Madam, or Lady-thigh. A, 
Lt g's The Twentieth Dwart-tree. A Firft Great Blanquer. B. 
” | "The Cuifſe-Madam or Lady thigh, is a kind of Ruſſelet, its ſhape and colour being agree- 
x 5 —_ able to that ſort of Pear; its Pulp is between ſhort and render, accompanied with an in- 
w different great abundance of Juice, having a ſmall reliſh of Musk, and being very plea- 
fant when it is full ripe; to which may be added another very favourable reaſon both for 
this Pear and the Great Blangquet ; which is, that they both come to chear us, whilſt the 
Peaches are a coming ; and that they are the firſt Pears that are reaſonably large and good, 
that we have in the Beginning of Fuly. Their Plants form very fine Dwarf-rrees, and the 
only fault | find in them is, that they are very hard to be brought to bear ; but yet from the 
very hrſt Moment they have once begun, they produce to a wonder. 
The Great Blanquet, or White-pear, is very difterent from that which is ſimply called 
the Blanquer, or little Blanquet-pear, and is more forward in ripening by Filteen Days ; it 


is bigger and not ſo handſomly ſhaped for a Pear as the lefler one ; it colours a linle upon , 


a Dwarf tree, and has a very ſhort thick ſtack and a little hollow ſet: Irs Wood, which 
is ſmall, and its Leaf, are pretty like thoſe of the Cuiſſe-Midam, or Lady-thiygh, where- 
as the Wood of the Little Blanquet is ordinarily very thick and pretty ſhort ; the Great 
Blanquet is likewiſe very different from the Long -tai/'d Blanquer, which is a handſom Pear, 
whoſe Crown is pretty big and ſtanding out ; its belly round and pretty long towards 
the ſtalk, which is a little fleſhy and pretty long, and bending downwards ; its Skin very 
ſ{mooth, white, and ſometimes a little coloured on the Sunny {ide ; its Pulp is between ſhort 
and render, very hne, and very full of Juice, which is ſugred and very pleaſant. It has 
the faults of moſt part of the Summer pears, which are to have ſomething of ſtony or earthy 
Relicks, and to become doughy when they are let to grow too ripe; this Pear, no more 
than the Grear Blenquet are not yet very common, though they well deſerve to be fo: 
They ſucceed well, whether it be on Dwarf or Standard trees, I ſhall not be long before 
place this Long-rail d Blenquer. The white Colour which appears in the Skin of the three 
ſorts of Pears, has occalioned their being called Blanquets or Blanched pears, which is the 
Name they bear. : 

"The Cafſoler having juſt now ſeen the Cuiſſe- Madam, and the Great Blanquet, or White- 
pear, paſs before it, murmurs in earneſt, becauſe it is not preferr'd before them. It is a 
longiſh and greyiſh Peer, which is hardly inferior to any thing to the Robme-pear ; neither in 
its Pulp, nor in its Juice, nor in its whole Excellence taken _—_— ſave only that is 
apt to grow ſoft, which happens not to the Rebme-pear, and theretore it might well diſpute 
theſe two laſt places, it it were as happy as the Cufſe Madam, or Lady-thighs, and Blanquets 
or White Mwked-pears, in well timing its Maturity ; but ir comes not in till about the 
middle of Auguſt, that is to ſay, with the Robine, and near about the beginning of the prin- 
cipal Peaches, and in the prime of the Seaſon of Figs, and of the beſt Plums, which we have 
by the means of Walls of Incloſure, which is, to come in too good company to partici- 
pate ſo ſoon in the firſt honours of ſmall Gardens , and therefore I defer the placing of it 
yet for ſome further time. 

It is viſible enough, that in this diſtribution of Places, I a&t as *rwere the part of a Ms 
fer of Ceremonies, who for the common good, aims particularly to order things ſo, that if 
in every ſeaſon of the year we cannot have an abundance of good fruits, we may have at 
leaſt a competent and reaſonable quantity of them in proportion to the extent and quan- 
city of Ground in the Garden every one has, and particularly in proportion to the afſiltance 
which the Wall-trees ſhould contribute for their part, upon which I count, and *is cer- 
tain that had ir not been for ſuch profpeRts as theſe, I had already placed the Cafſoler, and 
the Muked Summer Boneretien, Gyc. "That which I intend then at preſent, is ſo exactly well to 
regulate and proportion all good fruits that every one of them in its rank, may have opportu- 
nity to ſfatishe the obligation that ſeems to have been impoſed upon them all,not only to give 
pleaſure ro man, but above all, to contribute to the preſervation of his health. 

And methinks we have appearance enough to perſwade us, there is ſuch an obligation 
laid on them : For in efte@, is it not viſible, in that Nature furniſhes us more or leſs of truits 
according as we are more or leſs attacked by external heat, which would otherwiſe be power- 
ful enough to offend us ? This is a Sovereign Remedy, and a Refreſhment ready prepa- 
red, which ſhe preſents us every year in the Critical time of our need : "Tis for that rea- 
ſon, that in the Month of Auguſt, that is to ſay, in the time of the moſt formidable heats 


ot the Dog-days, we have ſuch ſtore of Mwk;melons, Figs, Peaches, Plums, and even of Pears 
t00; We 
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We (ce likewiſe that at the arrival of the rigorous cold , which ordinarily domineers 
from Mid- November, till February and March, we all finding our ſelves more ſenſible of the 
firſt on-ſet of the Froſts, are thereby conſtrained to approach ſo much the nearer the Fire, 
tro defend our ſelves from them. 

That external foreign heat fo ſuddenly taken in, might without doubt fo immoderately 
augment that which we have from Nature, that great Infirmities might from thence hap- 
pen to us. But that this good Mother our of her ordinary Wiſdom ſeems to have pro- 
vided againſt them, by giving us preciſely for that time, an admirable Quantity of tender 
Fruits, that is to fay, of Bergamot pears, Petit-oms, Craſannes, Louiſe-bonnes or Good-Louiſes, 
Leſchaſſeries, Anbrers, Virgoulees, Thorn-pears, St. Germains, Colmar, St. Auguſtins, and in- 
termixing with them even ſome of thoſe ſhort-cating and musked Pears, which are no 
bad Fruit, of which I have above ſpoken, as Amadots, Great Muck-pearr, Dry Martins and 
Portals, beſides all the Apples, as Calvilles, Pepins, Fenouilets or Fennel-apples, Cour-pendu's or 
Short-ſtalk'd Apples, &c. And we lee the number of theſe divine Antidotes diminiſhes gradu- 
ally, as we ceaſe to have ſo great a neceſſiry for them ; that is, I mean as the great Cold 
approaches, which, if I may be fo bold to ſay it, appears ro me, to be the common Ene- 
my of Mankind, and which particularly at the time that I am labouring moſt for the Mat- 
ter I treat of, moſt Torments and Afflicts me. 

"Tis not my part, nor yet is this a proper place to declaim here againſt this Cold ; but 
if any-advantage might redound to us by ſo doing, without doubr conſidering that ir 
equally mcommodes me every where, where-ever | meet with ir, whether in my Body or 
my ſlender wir, or.whether more particularly in our Gardens, and, above all, in regard 
of our Novelties. There ſhould be nothing that 1 would nat ſay or do, to baniſh a 
part of it out of our Climates: For, humanly ſpeaking, I have no kindneſs at all for the 
Cold, unlefs it be for ſome lIcicles and a little Snow, which are the Relicks we have of it 
in its abſence, and which we take great care to ſhut up in the cloſe Priſons of our Ice- 
houſes ; they being as it ſeems a fort of Criminals which have need of the Correction of 
a long Imoriſonment, before they can be brought to a temper to be made ſerviceable for 
any good ; And, in effect, there is a time when the Remains of thoſe Perſecutors of Men 
and Gardens, approve themſelves to be very uſeful ; for, in fine, during the troubleſom 
heats of Summer, they bear the moſt delicious part in the Drink of Noble Perſons. How- 
ever, would to God, that without experimenting the Rigor of the Winters our ſelves, we 
could have Ice brought to us from the North, as we have Olives, Oranges, and fo many 
other good Things trom hot Countries. | 

proceed all along accordingto the Deſign I propoſed to my ſelf, which is to contrive, 
as near as 'tis poſſible, that we may have in every Garden at leaſt ſome one kind of good 
Fruit of every Seaſon, and that from the Moment we begin to have any, there may be 
no diſcontinuation or interval till the rerurn of Fruits again the next Year. We have the 
Cuiſſe-Madam, or Lady-thigh, about the middle of Fuly, we may join to it for the One and 
Twentieth place, the Muked Bourdon, or rather the Muſcat Robert, which makes the more 
agreeable Dwarf tree of the two. 


The One and Twentieth Dwarf-tree. A Firſt Muſcat-Robert, otherwiſe called the Queen-pear, The middle of 
the Amber-pear, the Maiden of Xantoigne, &s. Fwy. 


For in other Things, their Merit is in a manner equal, as for their tender Pulp, and The Muſcat-Ro- 
Juice indiffterently Musked : They ripen both about mid-Ful, but the Muſcat-Rebert be- bert, its names. 
gins firſt, We ſhall ſtay a lirtle longer yer before we place the Bourdin, and the Little- 

Blanguet or White-pear, which follow pretty cloſe after them, and ſometimes accompany 

them. This Muſcat-Robert furniſhes us almoſt till the time of the coming in of the 

Mutked Boncretien, which is about the End of the Month; it is a very handſom Pear, 

having a pretty tender Pulp, and very much (ugred : [t is about the bignels of a Ruſſeler, lts Deſcriptions 
having hardly any other Faults than that which is common to moſt of the Summer-pears , 

which is, to have a little ſtony or earthy Subſtance, and to laſt but a little while ; bur 

mn recompence, it produces a great increaſe. 

The Two and Twentieth place would not be very ill filled up by the Vine-pear, Or Ty. p7,. pur 
Danſel, or Gentlewoman-pear, in ſome places improperly called the Perit-oin. It is grey, its Names. » 
reddiſh, round and pretty big ; it has an extream long Stalk, and ripens towards the mid- Its Deſcription, 
dle of Ofcber, which is the Vacation Seaſon, that is to ſay, the Time in which the Country 
s moſt frequented, and when we have moſt need of Fruits to entertain Company with- 

» lts Pulp indeed is not hard, but to ſpeak properly, 'tis neither of the Claſs of the 
tery-pears, nor of that of the tender ones, and yet leſs of that of the Shorr-eating —_ 
t 
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but rather makes a particular Claſs by it ſelf, which conſiſts in a kind of fattiſh and 
glewy Pulp, and often doughyz over and above which, irs merit is infinitely obſcured 
by meeting with the Burter-pears, Verte-longues or Long-green-pears, Bergamots, Sugar-greens, 
Petit-oins, Lanſacs, Marchioneſſes, Craſannes, &c. And therefore I will nor place it fo ſoon, 
but will ſtay to place it among the Standard-rrees. In the mean while, let us give the 
T wenty-ſecond Place ro a Second Verte-longue, or Long green-pear, which doubtleſs is 
much more to be valued than the Vine-pear. 


The Twenty-ſecond Dwarf-tree. A Second Verte-longue, or Long green-pear. 


The Skinleſs pear might well diſpute this Twenty-ſecond Place with the Verte-longue, or 
Long-green, but however becauſe this latter is ſo good a Pear in the Vacation Scaſon, I 
will leave it to that, and let its Competitor follow it in the next place after. , 


Mid.July, The Twenty-third Dwart-tree. A Firſt Skinleſs-pears. 

The Skinleſs- Which is otherwiſe named the Guine flower, and alſo the Haſty Ruſſeler, becauſe of ſome 

pe Lohan Reſemblance it has with the Ruſſelet in irs longiſh Figure, and ruſſee Colour: It is a very 
pretty Pear, and eſpecially rowards the Twentieth of Fuly, tro keep Company with the 
Longtail'd Blanquet or Wite-pear : It has a ſweet Juice without any mixture of any roſie 
or ſour Taſte, and has 2 tender Pulp without any ſtony or gritty Relicks , all which 
ought to be enough to procure your approbation of the Rank | give ir, and which I ſhould 
have given to a Muked Summer Boncretien, it it came in in the ſame Seaſon as this does, 
that is to ſay, a little before Peaches. 

To finiſh the two dozen of Dwarf trees, I give the T'wenty-fourth Place to a Second 

Winter-Boncretien. 


The Twenty fourth Dwarf-tree. A Second Winter Boneretien. 


I ſhould never have done, and, contrary to my Intention, I ſhould tire all the World if 
I ſhould ſtand fo long a deciding the Conteſtations of the other Pears that are in uſe in 
Fruit-Gardens, as I have done upon the occalion of the Four and twenty preceding ones : 
They which ſtill remain behind are of no ſuch great Merit, to induce me to make a for- 
mal Panegyrick of them, nor particularly to expreſs the Reaſons they may have to diſpute 
with their Companions. And I do not think it neceflary, as I think I have told you elle- 
where, for a well-contrived Garden, to have at leaſt one Tree of every one of thoſe ſorts 
that are but reaſonably good ; but my Judgment is, there ſhould be rather ſo many the 
more Trecs of thoſe that are afſuredly Excellent. I know well enough, That we have 
more ſorts of pretty good Pears, than I have here placed ; and accordingly as the Gardens 
I treat of, ſhall grow more ſpacious, I will not fail ro place them ſome in other kinds. 

However, atleaſt, thus far I may fay, that without having in our little Gardens, one 
only bad fort of Pears, we can boaſt that there are ro be found One and twenty of the 
beſt ſorts that are known, though there be in all but Four and Twenty Dwarf pear-rrees. 

1 ſpeak not yet of thoſe which are to be planted againſt Walls. And I have {-t down 
the Order of the Ripening and Mellowing of thele Fruits, not only by ſpecifying the 
Seaſons, bur alſo by particulariling every Month of thoſe Seaſons. There are Six Trees 
for the Summer, which are, one Cuiſſe-Madam or Lady-Thigh, one Great Muked Blanquet or 
White-peer, one Muſcat Robert, one Shinleſr-pear, one Robine, and one Ruſſelee or Ruſſctin z 
Nine for the Autumn, in ſeven kinds, which are, two Verte longues or Long-green-pears, two 
Butter-pears, one Craſanne, one Meſſire-Fobn, one Marchioneſi, one Lowſe-boune or Good Louiſe, 
and one Petit-oin: And Nine for Winter, in Eight Kinds. This Minter Seaſon, belides a 
part of the Autumnal-pears, of which it has often the Advantage to make irs Profit, glories 
very much in having one H/inter Thorn-pear, one St. Germain, one Virgoulee, one Leſchaſſerie, 
one Ambret, one Colmar, one St. Auguſtin and two Bencretien-trees, being all Pears of a Mar 
turity much further extended than that of the other Seaſons ; which it they be not Su- 
per.excellent, yet we ought to comfort our ſelves ard be content, ſince, among, all the 
great number the Earth brings forth to us, and that are come to our Knowledge, we 
have no better than thoſe which we have choſen. 

I pretend to redouble the Dwarf-trees of our principal Pears, at leaſt Four or Five times 
over, before I multiply the others, and before 1 proceed to place a ſcore of thoſe which 
we have mentioned in paſſing. | ſee well enough they are extreamly eager to produce 


themſelves ; bur yer, methinks, whatever Merit they may have, and which I diſput 
chem 


Honourable Places given to every one of them which are already aQtually eſtabliſh'd, | 


nienced which 1 elſewhere hall lay open ; and ſecond] 


to athgn every Tree its Place in 
the 4ollowing rder, and eenfequently 40 give, - , 


The twenty fiſt h place wo « 4bixd Gray Batter-pear, 

The twenty fixth to 4 ſecond Virgoulee. 

The tweney ſeventh to a ſecond Leſchaflerie. 

The twenty eighth to a ſecond Thorn-pear. 

The :gyengy ninth to a ſecond Ambrert. 

The thirtieth to 4 ſecond St. Gerrnain. 

The #birty firſt #0 4 ſecond Ruflelet, « Rufletin. 

The thirty ſecond to « ſecond '!Cralanne. 

The thirty third 10 4 ſecand "Robine.” 

The #4rey four th to « ſocondCuifie-Madam, -or-[Lady<bighs. 
The . thirty fifth #6 4:fecond Colmar. 
"The-thirty fixcth to a ſeeond"Peatit-0in, 

The thirty ſeventh to 4 third Winter Boncretien. 
The 4berty aughth to « fourth Butter-pegr- 

Tho thirey minth to 4 chird Wi 

The faurneth to 4 third joan 

The forty firſt to 4 third" Thern-pear. 

The forty ſecond to 4 third Amabret. 

The forty third to a third $1. /Germain- | 
The forey fourth to 4 firſt Flower'd Muſcat, or atberwye calf d a. 
Leng tail'd Mauſcat-of Autumn. | 
The forty fiftb to 4 third V ertelongue, o Long-green-pear: 
The. forty fixth to 4 third/Gralanne. , | 
The forvy ſeventh to 4 ſecond Marchiogels. 
The forty eighth to 4 ſecond $t. Auguſtin. 

The farey-runth 50 a fourth Winten Boncretien. | 

The fiftieth to a fourth V irgoulee. 


And ſorin Fifty Daefeeree, there will be Nine Summer angy, jo. Si bs ne 
for aura, in Eight Kinds; and, Four,and twersy tor Mo Ei mhe 
The fifty finſt place ſhall be groen to © third Marchionels. 
The Nifty ferond to a faſt Manked Suramer Boncreven. 
The they third to a third Pexioin, 
po EP 0m 1 AU 
The fifoy fifth ro 4 faſt Vi 
1-4 rges fy ow 
The fiery ſrumnth to @ forth T'hom-pear. 
The fifty 05g btb to a forth Ambeet. 
"The-fifty rineb-to 4 fourth St. Germain. 
| TTheifxtitth 16-4 firſt Long-tail'd Blanquet, or Wihhute-poar. 


The ſixty faſt 40 & firſt Butrer-pear. 
"The fixty focend to 4 firft Orange- pear. 
The fixty third to- fourth or Long-grecn-pear- 


The fimry fourth to 4 ſixth Warner Boncretien, 
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The faxty fifth to « fixth Vi . 
The faxty fixth to i third . 
The ſixth ſeventh 16 « fourth Craſanne. 
The fixty righth to « fourth , 


The ſeventy ſecond to « faſt Leſchaſlerie, 

ter vg 5 

The ſeventy fourth to 4 fifth Verte-longue, o greer- pear. 
The ſeventy fifth to « firſt Doyennee, or Dear-pear. 


By this means, a Garden of Threeſcore and fifteen Dwwf-trees, will have Twelve for 
Sunmer, in Nine Kinds, Twenty fix for Awwwn, in other Nine Kinds ; and Thirty (rx 
for H#incer, in Eight Sorts. 

All the Pears contained in this Number of Seventy five, have been already Deſcribed, 
excepting Four, namely, the Flewery Muſcas, the Maked Summer Boncretien, the Orange 


Ginn rofl healed Lageets dyke of excellent round 
The Flower» Muſcat, e ; Autman, is an 
Met eee. reddiſh Pre, of an indifferent a tender and fine and of a rich Taſte very 


proper to be eaten, as one may lay, greedily at one chop, juſt as a good Plum, or a fair 


The ted The Muked Summer Boneretion comes ſeldom to good unleſs it be upon a Free-fock,: This 
tiew deſcribed. Poar is Excellent, and makes « very fine Tree; it is of a very agreeable Shape to look 
upon, being well made in its Peer, which is of a reaſonable bi near about that of 

the fair Bergamee: : "Its Colour is white on the one fide, and red on the other ; its Pulp is 
wr, «rt with an agreeable 

; irs unhappineG is, That it conzes in at the ſame time with the Rebine-pear, by 

and with the good Peaches of the end of Auaft, which hardly 


recs, 

_ Eun a mg op 
tion and the Peaches : Its m—_— Juice, with 

— ———_ pretty big, flac 

ye or Crown, its green Colour tinged with Conair ; but 

dant Crop that accompanies it almoſt always upon a Dwaf tree, hich is very f- 

vourable for Menial Servants and for Communities ; all theſe Circumſtances make a great 
Solicitation fer it. And its Vanity is not it aſpires not at all ro the a 

-—- wry d place, which with a good Luck let uw 

ve it. | 

In fine, the Dojenwes or Dean-pear exiters laſt into « Garden of Threeſcore and 


is Juice is ſweet, but commonly very 
reliſh, notwithſtanding | know not what lictle Perfumeof which ſometimes it has a 
and which to me not worthy of any great Efleem : Its Pulp ealily foft, and 
as it were y and ; © char "ris difficult to nick the Julf time of gueber 
gathering this Pear ; but if care be taken togather it pretty and to ſerve it up before 
it has attained a clear yellow Colour, which is a mark of its over-Maturity, we may 
venture to let it ſhew it (elf, without any fear of receiving any diſgrace > 

] had one Year ſome of them that proved ſo good, that | was almoſt to believe 
them of a particular Kind, but 1 never could ſee the like fince.: It has in all forts of Soils 
the advantage of being very Fruitful, which procures it among nay <&f Gs ag 
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ſort of Gardeners, a very particular Eſteem and it has beſides another advantage of 
being Beautitul, which, during the Month of Ofteber, pives it a place in all the Py: 
ramids ſerved up at great Tables. It meets with a good many curious Perſons that 
much more value it than | do ; but cannot tell how to help ir, and they muſt pardon 
me if I tell them, that | ami almoſt aſhamed I have fo well placed ir. We have ſince 
this little while a new Pear under the name ot Beſi de la Motte, which pretty near refem- Beſs de la Morte, 
bles a large Ambret, fave only that it is ſpotted with Red; if this Pear ſhould prove ano- &. "Ong De- 
ther Year to be of as melting a Subſtance, and to have fo pleaſing a Juice as it had about Mp 
the end of Offeber in 1685, which is the time of its Maturity, the Doyennee or Dean-pear 
will be io great danger ot being obliged ro yield to this latter the place I have given it, 
at leaſt, it ſhall ſee it received immediately next atter ir. 

Though thus far, in ſome of theſe firſt Gardens, and, for Example, in that of Three- 
ſcore and fifteen Pear-rrees, "The number of ſome Kinds for Autumn, be very great in 

ortion to thoſe for Winter ; tor there are Twenty leven Trees of the firſt Sorts, and 

but Thirty ſeven of the other, yet I ſhould not be againſt any ones changing a little that 
Regulation, by retrenching a part even of the Summer-pears, which are to the number of 
Twelve, to mulciply ia their place, fuch kinds of other Seaſons as ſhould moſt plegſe 


And, for that reaſon, I ſhould think my ſelf much to blame, if when we ſhall all be 
Planting of great Gardens, I ſhould counſel all the World to place there for Example, al- 
moſt as many Verte-longues ur Long-geeen-pears, or even of Butter-pears too, &c, as of Bon- 
cretiens, Ambrets, Virgoulees, Leſchaſſeries, Thern-pears, De la Fares, &c, Nay, and | am 
affured, the great Lovers of thoſe good Pears of Autumn, would not diſapprove this Con- 
duct ; I will ſometimes multiply rhem, and ſometimes alſo thoſe of the Second and Third 
Claſs, but it ſhall be always with this Conſideration, which ought to ſerve for a Rule to 
every Gard'ner, and which I propoſe to my ſelf as a DireCtion tor every other Perſon in 
particular, that is to ſay, that regularly we ſhould not ſtrive to have more of each ſort 
of Fruits, than juſt about what we may probably ſpend either our ſelves, or in our own 
Families, or in Entertainment ot Freinds, wichout giving thoſe Fruits the time miſerably 
to rut and ſpoil : Nay, I believe that thoſe Pears which have not the good Fortune to laſt 
bag, and which, as well as we, have reaſon to envy that advantage to {o many bad 
forts, which without any care, and as twere in ſpite of us, keep eafily rill the coming in 
of the next Summer-fruits; I believe, I ſay, that thoſe good Pears would think themſelves 
oftended, it we ſhould multiply them in ſuch a manner, that inſtead of being all of them 
employed whilſt in their pertect Maturity, in performing their Duty to Mankind, a great 
part of them ſhould ſee themſelves inlenfibly become unſerviceable, by being over-run 
with Rotennels. 

For when we have but a little quantity of each fort of Fruit, it ſeldom happens we let 
them be ſpoiled ; no, we viſit them too often to give them time for that : Whereas, 
when we have a great abundance of them, nothing is ſo ordinary as to ſee a good part of 
them ſpoiled. - And therefore in this point we ought judicioufly ro determine whart quan- 
tity we ſhall, as near as can be computed, need to have of them according toour Deligns; 
and according to that Foot, to proportion, as I have ſaid before, the number of "Trees of 
each kind, which we are to Plant in our Garden. 

There are ſome of theſe Trees that are long before they come to bear, as the Ambret, 
the Rebine, the Bourdon, the Ruſſelet, the Thorm-pear, and above all the reſt, the Virgoulee, 
the Colmar, &c. And there are ſome that are quick enough in producing, provided they 
be grafted on Lunce-ſtecks, as the Verte-longues or Long-green-pears, the Butter-pear, the 
Dojennee er Dean. pear, &c. But theſe lalt bear ſuch Fruits, that it is convenient to have a 
pretty good number of them, becauſe we eat a great many of them in their Seaſon, they 
coming in while the Weather is yet hor, and in a time in which we are not uſed to be 
contented with half a Pear ; for, in earneſt, a Man muſt eat a great many Ruſſelerr, 
Verte-longues or Long-green-pears, Butter-pears, Doyennes or Dean-pears, &c. betore he can 
atizhe his Appetice ; and Nature, that is as well acquainted with our Paffions as our Ne- 
cefſities, and which intended equally to accommodate the one as well as the other, has, as 
we may (ay, given to theſe latter forts of Pears the Gift of Fruittulnefs, as well as that of 
Quickneſs in Bearing, with deſign, that in their Seaſon we might have a ſufficient Plen- 
ty of them, ſince we are in a Condition to ſpend them both with- Profit and Plea- 
lure. 

It ought not then to be wondred art, if fo far as in thoſe Sizes of Gardens that can hold 
bur about Seventy five Trees, I defire there ſhould be almoſt as many Trees of thoſe 
Fruits that ripen, as *rwere, altogether, as of ſome of thoſe that ripen ſucceſſively one after 
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another, and which by conſequence, give us the time ro make a commadious and regular 
Conſumption of them ; for, as I have ſaid, when I come to treat of larger Plantations, I ſhall 
doubtleſs uſe much more moderation 1n regard to thoſe Fruits which keep bur a little while 
than to thoſe others that having the advantage of being good, as well as laſting, Will keep 
for ſeveral Months together. 

However I leave it to every curious Perſon, to multiply the Fruits of one Seaſon more 
than thoſe of another, according to his own Inclination or Occaſions. For ſuch a Gen- 
cleman, for Example, upon the con{ideration that he is to paſs fuch and ſuch certain times 
in the Country, where he is frequently to entertain Company, muſt necefſarily have more 
Fruirs of the Months of September, Ottober and November, than of the other Seaſons, and 
in ſuch a Caſe, the number of the Ruſſelets, Verte-longues or Long: green-pears, Butter-pearz, 
Doyennees or Dean-pears, Bergamots, Marchioneſſes, Lanſacs, Craſannes, Vine-pears, Petit-oing, 
Lowiſe-bonnes or Good- Louiſes, Beſi de la Mottes, and even of Meſſire-Fobms, &c. muſt be 
augmented, and the kinds proportionably diminiſhed. And for another Gentleman, on 
the contrary, for other good Reaſons, as for Example, becauſe he cannot go into the 
Country to ſpend the Summer-Fruits, nor can have them brought him from thence, it is 
abſolutely expedient to have only good ſtore of Winter Fruits : It will be moſt conve- 
rent largely to multiply the Virgoulees, Winter- Boncretiens, Thorn-pears, Ambrets, Leſchaſſe- 
ries, Colmars, La Fares, St. Auguſtins, Dry Martins, Paſtourelles, &c. and to reduce the Fruits 
of the other Scaſons to a ſmaller Number. 

It is very certain, that my true Deſign in this Treatiſe of the Choice and Proportion 
of Fruits, was without any regard to ſuch particular Circumſtances as theſe, which may 
be infinite, whether in reſpect of every Head of a particular Fami\, or in regard of ſuch 


as are Heads of Communities, and indeed it was impoſſible it ſhould provide for them : No5— 


it was chiefly intended only for the Curious in general, who defire to have regularly and 
equally all the year long, as great ſtore as can be of the choiceſt Fruits our of their Gardens, 
of what bigneſs ſoever they be: And as for the reſt of the Curious, they may from the 
Knowledge I here have communicated of the good Fruits of every Seaſon, and of the laſt- 
ing of each kind of them, gather ſufhcient DireCtions to affilt them in making ſuch deter- 
minations thereupon, which ſhall be moſt conformable to their Intentions, 

To continue then at preſent, what have begun for the firſt ſort of curious Perſons, 1 
think, we ought to give. 


The ſeventy ſixth place to a firſt Beli de la Motte. 

The ſeventy ſeventh, to a ſixth Butter Pear. 

The ſeventy eighth, to a ſecond Great Blanquet, or White Pear. 
The ſeventy nmth, to a third Louiſe-bonne, or Good Louiſe. 
The eightitth, to a ſecond Long-tail'd Blanquer, or White Pear. 
The eighty firſt, to a ſeventh Winter Boncretien. 

The eighty ſecond, to a fixth Thorn Pear. 

The eighty third, to a fixth Leſchaflerie. P 
The eighty fourth, to a ſixth Ambrer. | 
The eighty fifth, to a ſeventh Virgoulce. 

The eighty ſixth, to a ſixth Verte-longue, or Long-green-pear. 
The eighty ſeventh, to an eighth Virgoulce. 

The eiphty eighth, to a ſeventh T horn-pear. 

The eighty ninth, to a ſeventh Ambret. 

The ninetieth, to a ſeventh Leſchaſlerie. 

The ninty firſt, to a ſixth $t, Germain, otherwiſe 

The Unknown La Fare. 

The ninety ſecond, to a fourth Colmar, 

The ninety third to a ninth Virgoulee. : 
The ninety fourth, to a ſecond Flowery-Muſcat. 

The ninety fifth, to a firſt Dry Marin. 

The ninety ſixth, to a fourth Petit-oin. 

The ninety ſeventh, to a fourth I owſe-bonne, or Good Loviſe. 
The ninety eighth, to an eighth S! horn-pear. 

The ninety mth, to an ewhth Ambrer, 

The bundredth, to a tenth Virgoulce, 


There then you have a Garden of a Hundred Dwarf-pear trees, regulated with all the 
Choice and Proportion Lam able to preſcribe, having introduced into it, Eight and twenty 
Kinds 


_ a A —————— 
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Kinds of Pear-trees, namel) , nine for Summer, ten for Autumn, and nine for Hnter : The 
nine for Summer confiſt of fourteen Trees, the ten for Autumn, of thirty three, and the 
nine for Winter, of fifry three. : 

The Fourteen Summer frust- trees are tWO Cuiſſe-Madams, or Lady-Thighs, two Robines, The Summer. 
two Ruſſelets, two Great-Blanguets, or White-pears, two Longtar/d-Blangquerz, one Muſcat Ro- Pear-trees Spe» 
bert, one Skim leſs-pear, one Muſhed. Sumpmer-Boncretien, one Orange-green-pear : and I think _ 
there are Summer-pears enough, with ſome little Muſcat-pears againſt a Wall. 

The Thirty Six of Autumn, are (ix Butter-pear-trees, (ix Verte-Longues, or Long-green-pears, The Autunn- 
four Craſanes, tour Marchioneſſer, tour Louiſe-bonnes, or Good: Louiſes, tour Petit-omns, one Meſ. a 2 
fre-Jobn, 190 Flowery- Muſcats, one Doyennee, or Dean pear, and one Beſs de la Motte, all 
theſe being helped out with ſume Bergamor Hal-trees, make a pretty well furniſhed 


— 


Autumn. 

The Fifty Three for Minter fruit, are ſeven Winer-Boncretiens, ten Virgoulees, eight The Winter- 
Thorn-pears, eight Ambrers, ſeven Leſchaſſeries, {1x St. Germains, otherwiſe Unknown de la Fares Pears, Specified, 
four Colmars, two St. Auguſtins, and one Dry Martin. | , 


To begin the Se-ond Hundred of Dwarf-rrees. 

The Hundred and faſt Pear-tree ſhould be an Eleventh Virgoulee. 
The Hundred and Second, an Eighth Leſchaflerie. 
The Hundred and Third, a Ninth Winter-Thorn-Pear. 
The Hundred and Fourth, a Firſt Bourdon or Humble-Bee-pear, 
The Hundred and Firſt, a Seventh Lazrus, otherwiſe St. Germain. 
The Hundred and Sixth, a Firſt Colmar. \ 
The Hundred and Seventh, a Seventh Butter-pear. 
The Hundred and Eighth, 4 Seventh Verte-Longue, or Long-green pear. 
The Hundred and Ninth, a Tenth Thorn-pear. 
The Hundred and Tenth, a Fifth Petit-oin. 
The Hundred and Eleventh, a Firſt Sugar-green-pear. ——— 
The Hundred and Twelfth, a Firſt Lanfſac. 
The Hundred and Thirteenth, a Third Ruſleler. 
The Hundred and Fqurteenth, a Third Robine. | Entrance of 5u- 
The Hundred and Fifteenth, s Firſt Maudling-pear. go of July 
The Hundred and Sixteenth, and the Hundred and Seventeenth, two Eſpargnes or 

Relerve-pears. 
The Hundred and Eighteenth, a Twelfth Virgoulee. 
The Hundred and Nineteenth, a Sixth Colmar. 
The Hundred and Twentieth, an Eighth Winter-Boncretien. 
The Hundred and Twenty Firſt, « Second Dry - Martin. 
The Hundred and Twenty Second, a Seventh Colmar. 
The Hundred and Twenty Third, an Eighth Butrer-pear. February, und 
The Hundred and Twenty Fourth, « Firſt Bug. March. 
The Hundred and Twenty Fifth a Second Bug. 


Auguſt. 


And ſo in the Number of a Hundred Twenty Five Pear-treez, there are Twenty of 
Summer-Fruits, in Twelve kinds, Thirty nine of thoſe of Autumn, in Twelve kinds, and 


Sixty Six of Winter Fruits, in Ten kinds. 
The Twenty Summer-Fruit-trees, are three Ruſſelets, three Robines, two Cuiſſe-Madams, The Summer- 


or Lads-Thig hs, two Great-Blanquets, or White-Pears, twwo Longtaild-Blanquet, wwo E/pargnes, Pear Speciied. 
or Reſerve-pear, one Skin-leſi-pear, one Muiked Summer- Boncretime, one Orange-green-pear, one 
Muſcat-Robert, one Bourdon, or Humble- Bee pear, one Mauldin-pear. Thoſe of Au- 
The "Thirty Nine of Autumn, are Eight Butter-pears, ſeven Verte-Longues, or Long-green- rumm Specihed. 
frers, ave Petite-oins, four Marchioneſſes, tour Craſanes, four Lowiſe-bonnes, or Good-Lowiſes, 
two Flowery- Muſcats, one Dojyennee or Dean pear, once Lanſac, one Befi de la Motte, one Ste 
$0-green-pear, one Meſſire-Fobn. 
The Sixty Six of #inter-Fruits, are eight Boncre/ines, twelve Virgoulees, ten Thorn-pears, zune Winter 
eight Leſchaſſeries, eight Ambrets, ſeven Lafares, ſeven Colmars, two Dry-Martins, two Rh” 


Auguſtine, and rwo Bugs. ; . 
Into this laſt Number of Twenty Five, I have introduced Five forts of Pears which 


had no entrance into the firſt Hundred : Namely, three Summer ones, vix. the Bourdon, 
or Humble-Bee- pear, Leſpargne, or the Reſerve- pear, and the Maudlin-pear , one of Autumn, 


Which is the Sug ar-green-pear, and one of Winter, which is the Bugs, 
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The Bourdon, or "The Bourdon, or Humble-Bee-pear, is a Pear of the end of Fuly, which for its Bignes, 
L 


Humble-Bee- 
Pear Deſcribed. 


quality of its Pulp, its Taſte, irs Pertume, and its Juice, as well as for the time of ins 
Ripening, very much reſembles the Muſcar- Robert, and is litle difterent from ir in irs 
Stalk, which is longer in this than in thar. 


The Eſpargne,or The Eſpargne, or Reſerve-pear, otherwile, the St. Sanſon, is a Red Pear, indiflerent dig, 


Reſerve-Pear 
Deſcribed. 


The Mandlrim- 
Pear Deſcribed. 


The Suger- 
green-Pear De- 
{cribed. 


The rt, or 


and very large, and as one may fay, a little vaulted in its ſhape : It has a tender Pulp, 
2a little fowriſh, and ripens about the end of Fuly: Of this Pear, one may ſay withour 
any deſign to oftend it, that it has more beauty than goodneſs, and accordingly, it triumphs 
more in the Pyramids, than in the Mouth. 

The Maudlin-pear is a Pear that is greeniſh and pretty tender, and approaching very 
near in ſhape to the Bergamor : It ripens at the beginning of Fuh, and fo is one of the 
firſt Pears of the Summer ; but it is very apt to deceive us, if we ſtay till ic begins to grow 
Yellow before we gather it, becauſe then it is paſt its goodneſs, and is grown Doughy, 

The Compounded Name the Sugar-green-pear bears, deſcribes to us at the ſame time 
both its Juice and its Colour : If it were a little bigger, it might be taken for a Winter- 
Thorn-pear, it fo much reſembles it in ſhape; it ripens towards the end of Ofeber, its 
Pulp iswvery Buttery, its Juice Sugared, and its Taſte agreeable, having hardly any other 
fault, than that of being a little ſtrong towards the Core. 

The Bugs, to which is regularly given the Sir-name of Bergamot, and of Eaſter-Berge- 


Tater Bo Zamot mot, becauſe in its green Colour, and in irs Bigneſs, it has ſome Air of the good Autun- 


Deicr? 


Mid-July. 


October an! 
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nal Bergamot, yet being a little leſs flat towards the Eye or Crown, and a little longer 
towards the Stalk ; the Bugs, I ſay, is a Pear ſpeckled with little grey ſpecks, which grows 
a lictle yellowiſh in ripening, whoſe Pulp participates at the ſame time of rendernets and 
firmneſs, and as one may ſay, eats almoſt ſhort ; it has the misfortune ſometimes to grow 
Doughy and Mealy, which happens when 'tis ſuffered ro grow too ripe before it be ge- 
thered : Irs Juice which is in abundance enough, has I know not what ſmack of ſowrenek, 
which often makes it be comtemned and rejected, but a little Sugar ſerves it for a great 
remedy ; and in truth, having the advantage to ſtay to Mellow in Lent, when it makes a 
good figure, appearing then almoſt alone in the great ſterility of Fruits, it merits at leaſt 
the place I have given it, nay, and the curious Perſon, in whoſe Grounds it uſually ſuc- 
ceeds well, may, very well place it better than 1 have done. 
To continue a ſecond Hundred of Dwarf trees. 
The hundred twenty fixch Pear-tree, ſhould be a ninth Winter-Boncretien, 
The hundred twenty ſeventh, a ninth Butter-pear. 
The bundred twenty eighth, a firſt great Oignonnet, or Onionet- pear. 
| The hundred tmenty ninth, « ſecond Sugar-green-pear. 
The hundred and thirtieth, a foft little Blanquet, or White-Pear. 
The bundred and thirty foſt, a thirteenth V urgoulee. 
The hundred thirty ſecond, an eleventh Thorn-pear. 
The hundred thirty third, a ninth Ambret. 
The hundred thirty fourth, an eighth Verte-Longue, «r Long green-pear. 
The hundred thirty fifth, a ſixth Petit oin. 
The hundred thirty fixth a firſt Angober. 
The hundred thirty ſeventh, « furth Rullelet. 
The hundyed thirty eighth, a fourth Robine. 
The bundred thirty nnth, a fifth Craſane. 
The hundred and fartieth, an eighth Unknown La Fare, otherwiſe 
Sr. Gemam-pear. 
The hundred farty foſt, an cighth Colmar. 
The hundred forty ſecond, a ſecond Meflire-John. 
The hundred forty third, a fourteenth V ugoulce. 
The hundred farty forth, @ tenth Leſchaſleric. 
The hundred forty fifth, a tenth Ambret. 
The hundred forty fixth, a firſt Double-Flowr'd-pear. \ 
The hwndred forty ſeventh, a fifth Marchionels. | 
The hundred forty eighth, a firſt Franc-Real, or Frank-Royal-pear. 
The hundred forty ninth, a ſecond Skin-le(s-pear. 
The hundred and fiftseth, a firſt Belidery. 


In this laſt Number of Pear-rrees 1 have newly placed, there arc hve, of which I have 
yet made no Deſcription, namely the Double Flewer, the Franc Real, or Frank Ryyal, the 
Angober, the Beſidery, and the Great Onionet, or Onion Pear : Therctore to ſatishe the Curt- 
ofiry of them that have a mind to know what I think of them, ] 
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I (hall rell them, that | make a very particular account of the Double Flower, or Double The ___— 
Ford Pear, not to Eat Raw, though ſome certain Perſons like it well enough fo too, rag ond ag 
finding that in it, which 1 do not, that 15, ſomething pleaſant in its Pulp, and in its Tafte ; Pear Deſcribed, | 
ur 1 eltecm ir firſt, becauſe it is altogether beauritul ro look upon, it being really a large 
fir Pear with a long (trait ſtalk, a ſmooth skin, Bluſh--oloured on one fide, and Yellow 
on the other z inthe ſecond place, there being no ſrcuple made in letting it appear in great 
Diſhes of Fruit ; I priſe it for the (ervice it renders on ſuch occaſions: And laſtly, becauſe after 
it has made an agreeable figure for ſeveral days together, and that by often handling, it 
begins to looſe the Flower of its lovely Colour, and to grow quite dull and blackiſh, it 
then remains in a condition to {ignalize its true Excellency ; for ic is moſt uſeful and agree- 
ably employed in making one of the lovelieſt and beſt Compor's, or Wet Sweet-meats in 
the World, having a Marrowy ” withour being incommoded with the leaſt ftoninels, 
and havifig above all, abundance of Juice, that eafily rakes a beautiful Colour over the 
Fire ; ſo that, in my judgment, and according tro my Palate, all that together affords me 

t Reaſons to eſteem this Pear, though I ſhould only conſider it as particularly good 
to Preſerve, or otherwiſe prepare by Fire. 

Ir is likewiſe well known, that the Franc*Real, or FranksRoyal, which ſome name, the The Frant-Roy- 
Winter Finer, is a Pear of great increaſe, Large, Round and Yellowiſh ſpeckled, with + og Deſc 
licle Reddiſh ſpecks, with a ſhort ſtalk, and having a wood quite Mealy. ; 

The Angober is allo known to be a pretty big long Pear, Bluſh-coloured ory one fide, The nemo a 
and of a Greyiſh Rufler on the other ; the Wood ot its Tree is very much &ke that of FTI 
the Butter*Pear and the Pear 1s not much unlike that. 

It is likewile no leſs known, that the Beſidery is a pretty round Pear, about the bigneſs The Beſodery- 
of a large Tenniz*Ball, of a Yellowiſh and Whitiſh Green-colour, with an indifferent **97 Deicrives: 
ſtrait and long ſtalk, and Ripening in Oftober and November. 

The great Onionet, or On:on-Pear, otherwiſe Amire Roux, or Red-Wonder-Pear, and the The Great-Oni- 
King of the Summer, is a Pear of the middle of Fu, which is pretty Red-coloured, round TR yy do nr 
and indifferent large. and Defgiption- 

| return now to continue my project for the choice and proportion of Fruits, for the 
Garden that may hold a Hundred an Fifty One Dwarf rrees, and accordingly I deſign for 

The hundred a fifty firſt Pear»tree, a tenth Winter Boneretine; 

The hundred fifty ſecond, a fifteenth Virgoulee. 

The hundred fifty third, a ſixteenth Viirgoulee. 

The hundred fifty fourth, an eleventh Leſchaſlerie: 

The bundred fifty fifth, a twelfth Thorr-pear. 

The bundred fifty fixth, a tenth Butter-pear. 

The hundred fifty ſeventh, a fiſt Vine-pear. 

The hundred fifty eighth, « firſt Ronville-pear, The Rowville- 
Which ſome name La Hoere»Nail/e, and others, Martin Sire ; it isa Celebrated Pear upon Pt Pefaibed 
the River Loire, being in Seaſon in the Months of Fanuary and February ; Its bigneſs 
and ſhape come very near that of the fair Ruſſelet or Ruſſetin ; it has a pretty hollow or 
mward ſunk Crown or Eye, and its Belly is ordinarily bigger on the one fide than on 
the other, but yer every where pretty big, and handſomly ſloping down rowards the 
ſtalk, which is of a midling thickneſs and length, and not- at all fer hollow 3 the Colour 
is lively on one (ide, though more in ſome Pears than in others of them, and the other 
lide grows very Yellow at the time of its Mellowneſs ; Its Skin is very flick and Satin* 
like ; As for the conſiderations that have engaged me to place it here, they are the 
time of its Maturity, and becauſe its Juice is Sugred, and has a little ſmack of Perfume, 
that is agreeable enough, and for the ſhortneſs of its Pulp in Eating ; Irs fanlrs are, that is, is t; Faults, 
ſmall and hardiſh, and a little gritty. But they being excuſable by itsorher good qualities, 
| therefore was minded to place at leaſt one "Tree of it in a Garden of a Hundred and 
Fifry Eight Dwarftrees, and for, 

The hundred and fifty ninth, I will place a fifth Ruſlclet. 

The hundred and fixtieth, a fifth Robin. 

The hundred ſixty firſt, a ſixth Cralane. 

The hundred ſixty ſecond, a ſixth Marchionefs. 

The hundred (ixty third, a ſeventh Petit-oin- 

The hundred /1xty fourth, a third Cuifle-Madam, or Lady-Thigts 

The hundred ſixty fifth, a ninth Colmar. 

The hundred ſixty ſixth, an eleventh Winter Boncretin. 

The hundred ſixty ſeventh, a ſecond Musked Boncretin, 

The buidred ſixty eighth, a ſecond Muscat-Roberr. 
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The hundred ſixty ninth, 4 third Skinleſs-pear. 

The hundred and ſeventieth, an eleventh Butter-pear. 

The hundred and ſeventy firſt, « ſecond Maudlin. 

The hundred ſeventy ſecond, a ſeventeenth Virgoulee- 

The hundred ſeventy third, a twelfth Leſchaſlerie. 

The hundred ſeventy fourth, « ſecond Bourdon, «& Humble-bce-pear, 

The hundred ſeventy fifth, « third Dry Martin. P 

The hundred ſeventy ſixth, « third Bugi. 

The hundred ſeventy ſeventh, « twelfth Winter- 

The hundred ſeventy eighth, a tenth Verte-longue 

The hundred ſeventy ninth, a ſecond Doyennee, or 

The hundred and eightieth, a faſt Salviati. X 

The hundred eighty faſt, « twelfth Butter-pear. 

The hundred eighty ſecond, an eleventh Ambrert. 

The bundrtd eighty third, an eighth Petit-oin, » 

The bundred eighty fourth, « ninth Unknown La Fare, or otherwiſe 
Sr. Germain. 

The hwndred eighty fifth, a tenth Colmar. 

The hundred eighty fixth, a twelfth Ambret. . 

The hundred eighty ſeventh, « ſecond Lanſac. 

The hundred eighty eighth, a ſeventh Craſanne. 

The hundred eighty ninth, a thirteenth Winter Boncretien, 

The hundred and ninetieth , an eighteenth Virgoulee. 

The hundred ninety firſt, a ſecond Bel de la Morte. 

The hundred ninety ſecond, a ſixth Ruſlelet. : 

The hundred ninety third, a ſixth Robine. 

The hundred ninety fourth, a firſt Caſloler. 

The hundred ninety fifth, a firſt Unknown Chaineau, 

The hundred ninety ſixth, « firſt Little Muſcat. 

The hundred ninety ſeventh, a faſt Haſty Ruſleler. 

The hundred ninety eighth, a faſt Portal. 

The hundred ninety ninth, a ſecond Portal, 

And the two hundredth ſhall be a third Auguſtin. 


g-green-pear. 
pear. 


I cannot here forbear expreſſing ſome Regret, that amofig ſo many Dwarf-rrees, I find 
ſo few Boncretiens, and no Autumnal Bergamots ; 1 have already declared the Reaſons I had 
for that, which were the hopes we had to have a pretty good number of Hal-trees of 
both of them ; and becauſe thoſe Grounds that are ſutzeCt to be Cold and Moiſt, are 
alrogether fatal to them. But if our Ground be reaſonably dry, becauſe we have a very 
great Inconvenience to fear from the Tyger-Babs, a curſed little volatile Inſect that horridly 
deſtroys the Wal-peers, and hinders us from planting many of them, eſpecially in the good 
Expoſitions of the Eaſt and South ; I ſay therefore, if our Ground has not that great De- 
felt of being too Cold and Moiſt, ic will be convenient enough to Plant in it a good 
number of Bonc/etion Dwarf trees. 


Therefore the two bundred and firſt ſhall be a Winter Poncretien, 


The two hundred and firſt, « Winter Boncretien. 
The two hundred and ſecond, another Winter Boncretien, 
The two bundred and third, « Winter Boncretien. 
The two hundred and fourth, «a Winter Boncretien. 
The two hundred and fifth, a Winter Boncretien. 
The two hundred and ſixth, a Winter Boncretien. 
The two hundred and ſeventh, a W mter Bergamat. - i 
The two hundred and eighth, a Virgoulee. , 
The two hundred and ninth, a Virgoulee. 
The two hundred and tenth, a Virgoulee. 
The two hundred and Eleventh, a Leſchaſlerie, 
The two hundredth and twelfth, a Leſchaſlerie. 
The two hundred and thirteenth, an Ambret, 
" The two hundred and fourteenth, an Ambret, 
The two bundred and fifteenth, a T horn-pear. 
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The two hundred and ſixteenth, a Thorn-pear. 
The two hundred and ſeventeenth, a Crafſanne. 
The two hundred and eighteenth, a Petit-oin. 
The two hundred and nmeteenth, a La Fare, otherwiſe a St. Germain. 
The two hundred and twentieth, a La Fare. 
The two hundred twenty firſt, a Marchionefs. 
The two hundred twenty ſecond, a Marchione6. 
The two hundred twenty third, a Dry Martin. 
The two bundred twenty fourth, a Dry Maftin. 
The two bundred twenty fifth, a Butter Pear. 
The two hundred twenty ſixth, a Butter Pear. 
The two hundred twenty ſeventh, a Ruſlelet, 
The two hundred twenty eighth, a Ruſleler, 
The two hundred twenty ninth, a Musked Summer Boncretien, 
The two hundred and thirtieth, a Methre John. 
The two bundred thirty firſt, a Robine. 
The two hundred thirty ſecond, a Verte-longue, or Lon -pear, 
The two hundred thirty third, 4 as as oh 
The two hundred thirty fourth, a Caſloler. 
The two hundred thirty fifth, « Lanfac. 
The two hundred thirty ſixth, a Cuille-Madam, or Lady-thigh. 
The two hundred thirty ſeventh, a Cuiſſe-Madam 
The two hwndred thirty eighth, a Long-tail'd Blanquet, or White-pear. 
The two hundred thirty ninth, a firſt Musked Blanquert, or White-pear. 
The two hundred and fourtiecth, an Orange-green Pear-tree. 
The two hundred forty firſt, a Belidery. 
The two hundred forty ſecond, an Eſpargne, or Reſerve Pear-tree? 
The two hundred forty third, a Meflire John. 
The two hundred forty fourth, « Sugar-green Pear. 
The tmo hundred forty fifth, a Winter Boncretien. 
The two hundred forty ſixth, a Winter Boncretien. 
The two hundred forty ſeventh, a Winter Boncretier 
The two hundred forty eighth, a Winter Boncretiev 
The two hundred forty ninth, a Virgoulee. 
The two hundred and fiftieth, a Virgoulce. 
The two hundred fifty firſt, a Virgoulee. 
The :wo hundred fifty ſecond, an Ambrert, 
The two hundred fifty third, an Ambret. 
The two hundred fifty fourth, a Thorn-pear. 
The two hundred fifty fifth, a Thorn-pear. 
The two hundred fifty ſixth, a Leſchaſferi b : 
The two bundred fifty ſeventh, a Leſchaſlerie. 
The two hundred fifty eighth, a Leſchaſlerie. 
The two hundred fifty ninth, a Dry Martin. 
The two hundred and ſfixtieth, a Petit-oin. 
The two hundred fixty firſt, a La Fare. 
The two bundred ſixty ſecond, a St. Auguſtin. 
The two hundred ſixty third, « Marchioneſs. 
The two hundred ſixty fourth, a Butter-pear. 
The two bundred ſixty fifth, an Amador. 
The two hundred and fixty fixth, a firſt Spaniſh Boncretien. 
The two hundred ſixty ſeventh, « Louiſe-bonne, or Good Louiſe pear 
The two bundred ſixty eighth, a Doyenne, or Dean pear, . 
The two bundred ſixty ninth, a Portal, 
The two hundred and ſeventieth, a Louiſe bonne, er Good Louile, 
The two hundred and ſeventy firſt, a Belidery- 
The two hundred ſeventy ſecond, a Belidery. 
The two hundred ſeventy third, a Double flower, 
or Double flowered pear, 
The two hundred ſeventy fourth, a Frank-real, or Frank Royal. 
The two hundred ſeventy fifth, a Frank Royal. 


The two =y ſeventy ſixth, a Erank Royal. The 
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The Sranſh- 


The two bundred ſeventy ſeventh, an Angober, 

T he two hundred ſeventy eizbth, an Angober. 

T he two bundred ſeventy ninth, a firſt Donville 

The two hundred and cightieth; a ſecond DonyWlle. 

The two hundred and eighty firſt, a Robine. 

The two hundred and exg bty ſecond, a Robine. 

The two hundred and eighty third, a St. Lezin. 

The two hundred eighty fourth, a Lowiſe-bonne, or Good Louilc. 

The two hundred eighty fifth, a Colmar. 

The two bundred eighty fixth, a Craſanne. 

Thetwo hundred eig hty ſeventh, a Butter-pear. 

The two bundred eighty eighth, a Winter Bergamo. 

The two hundred eighty ninth, « Musked Boncretien. 

The two hundred and nintieth, a Verte.long, or Longgreen Pear. / 

The two hundred and ninety firſt, a Spaniſh Boncretien. 

The two bundred ninety ſecond, a Crafſanne, 

The two huudred ninety third, a Vine Pear tree. 4 

The two hundred ninety fourth, « Fondante, or Melting Pear of Breſt. 

The two hundred ninety fifth, « Musked Blanquer, or white muskcd- 
Pear. 

T he two hundred ninety ſixth, a Salviati- 

T he two hundred ninety ſeventh, « Surmmer Satin-pear. 

The two hundred ninety eighth, a Muskat-Roberr. 

The two hundred ninety ninth, a Bourdon, or Humble-bee-pear. 

The three hundredth ſtall be a Skinleſs-pear. 


I have here inſerted two Spaniſh Boncretiens, two Salviaties, two Muked Blangquets, of 
Mucked White-pears, and two Domvilles ; it is but juſt 1 ſhould now give you an account 
why I did fo, and ſhould teach you to know them. 

The Spaniſh Boncretien is almoſt of all the Pears, that which has puzzled me moſt, and 


Tegoeric- Pear ſo much, that I am almoſt aſhamed to tell it z 1 found my felt naturally inclined to eſteem 


T he Mucked. 
Blanquet, or 


White-pear ; :Its 
Seaſon 


it at firſt for its ſhape, for one can hardly forbear ir. It is a great thick long Pear, and 
handſomly made into a Pyramidal Form, reſembling altogether in that, a very Beauvtul 
Winter Boncretien, from whence proceeded the fineſt Name it bears; it is on one fide paint- 
ed with a lovely bright red, all ſpeckled with little black ſpecks, on the other fide it is of 
a whitiſh Yellow. Irs Pulp eats the ſhorteſt of all the Pears I know : It has ordinarily 
a {ſweet ſugred and indifferent good Juice , when it grows in good Ground , and 
comes to its perteCt mellowneſs, which happens commonly from mid-November to the 
middle of December, and ſometimes laſts till January, Ir was for all thoſe qualities, that 
for two or three Years together, I had conceived a great Eſteem for it; bur, beſides, that 
in that very ſame Seaſon, we have all our principal render and melting Pears, I have for 
more than Twenty Years, always found its Pulp fo harſh and groſs, and fo ſtony, and 
particularly in Years or Grounds that are a little moiſt, that at laſt, in ſpite of my firſt in- 
clination, I was forced to reſolve to deny it Entrance into many Gardens g and fo I am of 
Opinion, that we ought to be content to ſuffer art leaſt ſome 'Trees of it in thoſe Gardens 
where the number of Dwarf-rrees exceeds two Hundred and Fifty, and where the Soil is 
indifferent good : It having always this Advantge, That it contributes much with its good 
Meen and lovely Appearance, to the adorning of Fruit-Pyramids. 

The Salviati altogether reſembles a Beſidery in its Shape, but not in Colour : It is a pretty 
big round Pear, with a pretty long and ſmall Stalk fer in a little hollow, with an Eye or 
Crown alfF a little hollow and ſmall; it is of a yellow ruffet-whiciſh Colour ; thoſe that 
have great red ſtreaks, have a pretty rough Skin, but thoſe who are without that red are 
ſoft. skin'd enough : Its Pulp is tender, but not very fine ; its Juice is ſugred and perfumed, 
coming nearer in Taſte to that of the Robine, than of the Orange-pear : But this Juice 1s 
bur in little quantity ; the Peer is pretty good, and would be ſtill better received, if it came 
not in with the Peaches of the end of Auguſt, and of the Beginning of September. + 

Le Blanquet Muſque, or la Blanquette Muſquee, that is, the Murked Blarquer, or White 
Muked-pear, is a Pear of the beginning of July, coming pretty near both 1m bigneſs and 


and Des ſhape to a Muſcat-Rebert : It has a fine Skin, its Colout is a pale Yellow tinged a little 


{c: iption, 


with Red on that {ide next the Sun ; its Pulp isa little firm, fo that it is not withour ſume 
carthy and ſtony Matter, bu, the Juice is very {weet and ſugred, and vpon that account 1s 
not unworthy to appear here, 

And 
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And here methinks, I fee a greac many diſcontented Perſons murmuring at my choice : 
And they are the Lovers of certain kinds of Pears, of which 1 have not yer ſpoken, 
which are, the Cat-burnt-peat, the Engliiſh-pear, the Winter Lemon-pear, the Winter Ruſſclet, 
the Brutte bonne, or Chew-good, &c. Nay, and there are ſome among them that love the 
Roſe-pear, the Cailloe Roſar, or Roſie-pebble, the Tulipe Orange-pear, the Villain-pear of Anjou, * 
&c. and who yet durſt hardly fpexk their Minds. Both the one and the other fort of 
Gentlemen have ſaught for theſe Pears in the Gardens I have been juſt now modelling, 
and not finding them there, every one of them in particular has, as 'twere taken offence 
at ir, and at the ſame time would fain make me paſs for a Man that does not know all 
the good Fruits yer, or ar lealt for one that is led away by prejudice, 

To which 1 anſwer, "That 1 am willing theſe Gentlemen ſhould every one of them 
be free to think theſe Pears they ſpeak of good enough to plant in their Gardens, and in 
that caſe I willingly conlent they ſhould continue to praiſe them, to multiply them, and 
employ as much Rhetorick in their Praiſes as they pleale : Let them only do me the fa- 
vour to remember what I ſaid at the beginning of this "Treatiſe concerning the Diverſity 
of Pats, of Soils and of Years, and to be pleaſed ro permit me to tell them in my Juſtifica- 
tion, That what made me Reje&t thole Fruits about which they are ſcandalized, was 
certainly nothing elſe but becauſe tor T'wenty Years together, I had found them conitantly 
rather bad than good, in {pice of all the Induſtry I had uſe in their Cultivation. How- 
ever becauſe they may happen ta meet with certain Circumltances very favourable to that 
Merit they ſometimes have, I ſhall now, at laft, in our great Gardens, do them that Ju- 
ſtice I think due to them. 

And fo to continue the third Hundred of Dwarf-rreer, I will firſt place ſix Bugi-pear-trees. 

The three bundred and firſt, a Bugi. 

The three hundred and ſecond, a Bugi. 

The three hundred and third, « Bugi. 

The three hundred and fourth, a Bugi. 

The three hundred and fifth, « Bugi. 

The three hundred and ſixth, a Bugj. 

The three hundred and ſeventh, a Paſtourelle, 

The three hundred and eighth, a Paſtourelle, The Paſtourelle- 

The three bundred and nmth, a Paſtourelle ; Which is a Pear that, notwithſtanding a lictle ** Tibed. 
point of ſharpneſs in its Juice, makes it felt be courted by many Curious Perſons : It is 
much of the bigneſs and ſhape of a Sr. Lezin, or of a fair Ruſſelee ; irs Stalk is bent down- 
ward, not hollow fer, and of a midling length and thickneſs ; its Skin is berween rough 
ard ſmooth, growing ſomewhat moilt as it ripens z its Colour on one fide is yellowiſh co- 
vered with rufler-fpots, and on the other fide, it has a ſmall tinfture of a bluſhing red; 
its Pulpis very tender and butter-like, having nothing of hard or ſtony Matter ; bur, as 
faid juſt now, ſowriſh Juice does not pleaſe me very well, yet the Months of December and 
Jowary may well enough ſufter ſome of them. "The Engliſh-pear, the Cat-burnt-pear, the 
Winter Lemon-pear, and the Winter Ruſſelet ſhall follow afrer the Paſtourelles - and therefore, 

The three hundred and tenth ſhall be an Engliſh Pear-tree, otherwiſe called the Engliſh Butter- The Engi1jh 
Pear, being a Pear that is more long than round, reſembling in ſhape and bigne(s, a fair Butter-Pear de- 
Verte-longue, or Long green-Pear, though not im Colour ; Its skn is ſmooth, and of a ; 
greeniſh grey Colour, full of Ruſſert Specks : Its Pulp is very tender and Butrer-like, and 
full of pleaſant Juice, ſo that it ſeems by that, to be a Pear of perfe&t goodneſs ; But be- 
cauſe its Pulp is commonly mealy, and eaſily grows too fofr, even upon the Tree it elf; 

And in' tine, becauſe it comes at the fame time with the Verte- Longue, or Long-green- Pear, 
the Petiz-Oin, and the Lenſac, and ſometimes too with the Rovſſelet, 1 think I have not done 
much amiſs in not thinking of it ſooner. 

The three hundred and eleventh Dwart-tree ſhall be « fuſt Cat-burnt-pear, otherwiſe called The Cat-burne, 
the Maid or Marden-Pear, being a Pear in Seaſon. m the Months of Ofleber and November -  - » - p__ 
[t might paſs fometitnes for a Dry Martin, it ſo much reſembles it inſhape and bigneſs, bur FO 
its Colour being a little difterent, prevents our miſtaking them ; It is on one lide of a 
very Ruſſert Colour, and of the other, pretty clear, without any timcture of Yabells ; its 
Skin is indifferent ſmooth, and its Pulp tender, but it is a kind of wildiſh rendernek, inclin- 
ing to a Doughy conliſtence, having bur little Juice, which is almolt like in taſte to that of 
a Befidery, the Pear in concluſion, is very ſtrong rowards the Core, which makes it be of 
ſmall value with me, whatſoever, hot a few People fay in its Vindication, that they have 

ad many Pears of this fort which had not ſo many Faults, 

The three hundred and twelfth ſhall be a fuſt Winter Lemon-Pear : This Pear is very well 
named, in reſpect of its Shape and Colour, which is fo like a middle 1iz'd Lemon, that it 

might 
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might well be taken for one indeed, efpecjally when it is round enough : Irs Pulp is very 
hard and "ſtony, and full of earthy matter, and we cannot fay its excellency conſiſts in 
that ; but ir has a good deal of Juice, which is extreamly Musked, and it is thar, that 
has procured it ſome friends for the Months of Fanuary and February. 

The three hundred and thirteenth ſhall be a firſt Winter Ruſſeler. The Pears that paſs for 
Wnter-Ruſſelets m many Gardens, | have already told you, are nothing elſe but dry Martms , 
Bur yer there are ſome that are of a different kind, which reſemble the others very much, 
both in ſhape and bulk ; their Colour is greeniſh, which grows yellow when they ripen, 
their Pulp is berwecn tender and ſhort, and full of a little ſort of earthinefs, they are full 
enough of Juice, which would appear Sugred enough, were it not too much allayed by a 
mixture of ay fort of greeniſh and wildiſh © it is mellow in February, and ſhews 
its mellowneſs juſt as the Bergamors do, by a little kind of Dewineſs about the skin : The 
Pear is indifferent good, and might at leaſt maintain irs place well, enough in Plantations 
of Gardens of three or four hundred ſtocks of Trees, though on the other ſide, it would 
— no Iv harm not to admit it at all, we may all in good time, have ſome ſtandard 

ree of it. 


The three hundred and fourteenth, ſt all be a Summer Satin-pear. 
The three hundred and fifteenth, a ſecond Engliſh-pear. 
The three hundred and ſixteenth, a ſecond Cat- burnt-pear. 
The three hundred and ſeventeenth, a Summer- Boncretien. 
The three hundred and eighteenth, a Dry Martin, 
The three hundred and nineteenth, a Dry Martin, 
The three hundred and twentieth, « Colmar. 
The three hundred twenty frſt, a Louiſe-Bonne, or good Lovuiſe-pear. 
The three huuared twenty ſecond, a Verte-Longue, or Long-Green- Pear, 
The three hundred twenty third, « Virgoulee. 
The three bundred twenty fourth, a Virgoulce. 
The three bundred twenty fifth, « Virgoulce. 
The three hundred twenty ſixth, a Virgoulee. 
The three bundred twenty ſeventh, a Virgoulee. 
The three hundred twenty eighth, a Virgoulee. 
The three hundred twenty nannth, an Ambret. 
The three hundred and thirtieth, an Ambrert. 
The three bundred thirty firſt, an Ambret. 
The three bundred thirty ſecond, a Thorn-pear. 
The three hundred thirty third, a Thorn-pear. 
The three hundred thirty fourth, a T horn-pear. 
The three bnndred thirty fifth, a Leſchaſlerie. 
The three hundred thirty ſixth, a Leſchaſlerie. 
The three hundred thirty ſeventh, a Leſchaſlerie. 
The three bundred thirty eighth, a Leſchaſſerie. 
The three hundred thirty ninth, a Winter-Bonecretine. 
The three hundred and fourtreth, «a Winter Boncretien. 
The three hundred fourty frft, « Winter Boncretien. 
The three hundred fourty ſecond, « Winter Boncretien. 
The three hundred fourty third, a Virgoulee. 
The three hundred fourty fourth, a Virgoulee. 
The three bundred fourty fifth, an Ambrer. 
The three hundred fourty fixth, a Thorn-pear. 
The three hundred fourty ſeventh, a Thorn pear. 
The three bundred fourty eighth, «n Ambret. 
The three bundred fourty ninth, « Leſchaſlerie. 
The three bundred and fiftieth, « Leſchaſſeric. 
The three bundred fifty firſt, a La Fare, or Se, Germain. 
The three bundred fifty ſecond, a Doyennee, or Dean-pear. 
The three hundred fifty third, a Petit-oin. 
The three hundred fifty fourth, a Marchioneſs, 
The three hundred fifty fifth, a Se. Auguſtin. 
The three bundred fifty fixth, « Lanlac. 
The three hundred fifty ſeventh, a Vine- pear. 
The three hundred fifty eighth, a Petit: on. Th 
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The three bundred fifty nanth,  \<illolumn, * Its Deſcription 
, > trer t F 
The three hundred and ſixtieth, : Muſcat Robert. thePrand-pe - 


The three bundred ſixty firſt, a Skinleſs-pear. 

The three hundred ſixty ſecond, a Dry Martin. 

The three hundred ſixty third, «4 Dry Martin. 

The three hundred [ixty fourth, a Butter- Pear. 

The three hundred fixty fifth, a Buiter pear. 

The three hundred ſixty fixth, a Mcthre John. 

The three hundred ſixty ſeventh, a Methre John. 

The three hundred fixty eighth, a Rufleler. 

The three hundred ſixty nmimth, a Robine. 

The three hundred and ſeventieth, a Belidery. 

The three hundred ſeventy fuſt, 4 Behdery. 

The three hundred ſeventy /e:ond, a Double Flower: 
The three hundred ſeventy third, a Double Flower. 
The three hundred ſeventy fourth, a Double Flower. « 
The three hundred ſeventy fifth, a Frank Royal. 

The three hundred ſeventy ſixth, a Frank Royal. 

The three hundred ſeventy ſeventh, an Angober. 

The three hundred ſeventy eighth, an Angober. / 
The three hundred ſeventy ninth, a Donville. 

The three bundred and eightieth, a Donville. 

The three hundred eighty fuſt, a fuſt Pound-pear. 

The three hundred erghty ſecond, a ſecond, Pound-pear. 


The Pownd-pear, which ſome name Gros-rateaw-gris, and others the Love-pear, is a very The Piund pear, 
big Pear, as may be gueſſed by the weight attributed to ir, having a pretty rough Skin, = Sas end 
and of a Qark Ruff. r colour ; irs ſtalk is ſhort, and its Eye or Crown hollow. It makes a _ 
very lovely and good Compore, whether it be ſtewed in a Pot, or roaſted under the Em- 
bers, or any other way prepared. 

The Ruſſelin-pear is called in Towrain the Long-raild Muſcat of the End of Autumn, and The Ruſſelin- 
that is the Name under which I firſt knew it ; bur the name of Ruſſe/in is more pleaſing. pear, its Names: 
which was given it by one of our molt illuſtrious curious Friends, becauſe of its ſhape, ls Deſcription, 
which is much like that of a R«ſſelet : Ir is of a very light" [/abella Colour, that one would 
take it for a Dry Mgrtin ; _ is tender and delicate, and its Juice very much ſugred, 
and agreeably pertumed. great fault is, that it comes in with the Butter-pears, the 
Brrgamots, the Lanſaty, &c. and thoſe are the Reaſons which made me reſiſt the Tempta- 
tion I otherwiſe haY, to place it better than 1 have done. 

The three hundred eighty third, a Winter Boncretien. 

The three hundred eighty fourth, « Winter Boncretien. 

The three hundred eighty fifth, «a Winter Boncretien. 

The three hundred eighty ſixth, a La Fare, or St. Germain. 

The three hundred eighty ſeventh, a Cuifle Madam, or Lady-thigh. 

The three hundred ninety eighth, a Cuifle Madam, or Lady-thigh. 

The three hundred eighty nineth, « Great Blanquer, or White-pear. 

The three hundred and nmetieth, a Musked Blanquer. 


The three hundred ninety foſt, a Pendar, or Hanging, or Felons-pear: * See its defini 
The three hundred ninety ſecond, a Pendar. prion nexr to 

. that of th& Bow- 

The three hundred ninety third, a Robine. ther, after the 

The three hundred ninety fourth, a Paſtourclle. end of the fourth 

hundred ot trees. 


The three bundred ninety fifth, a Mhusked Boncretien. 
The three hundred ninety fixth, 4 Rufleler. 

The three hundred nmety ſeventh, a Bug, 

The three hundred ninety eighth, a Portal. 

"The three hundred ninety ninth, a St. Lezan. 

The four hundredth ſha'l be a Boucher. 


This Bouchet-pear is large, round and white, almoſt like a Beſidery, and ſome others of The roucher: 
the ſame Tree are about the bignels of midling Bergamors, and others again about that of pear deſcribed.” 
large Caſſolets, Its Pulp is fair and render, and its Juice ſugred. Its Wood is like that of 
the Mon-Dieu, or My-God Pear, it is ripe about the middle of Auguſt. 

The Pendar-pear, or Hangmg-pear is a Pear of the End of September, in reſpect of its The Pendar, or 
Pulp, its Juice and its Shape, it might be miſtaken for a Caſſoler, but it being a little bigger, RA ea 

and * 
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and growing upon a Tree of a dift:rent Wood, and ripening beſides at a different Seaſon 
we may eahily ſee *ris not the ſame. ; F 

Methinks, "This diſtribution ſhould not be ill received, unleſs it be perhaps by them 
which, in compariſon of a Car-pear, make no account of the moſt part of the Pears we 6 
highly prize ; and they are the Curious Gentlemen that inhabit along the Banks of the 
Rhone, who ſeriouſly have a very particular eſteem for it, and therefore, to content them, 
] will give | 

The -- hundred and faſt place to a fifth Cat-pear. 

The four hundred and ſecond, a ſecond Cat-pear. 

The Cat-pear, It is a Pear in Sealon about the middle of Oftcber, and is ſhaped almoſt like a Dry 

its Seaſon and Aartin, and very near like a Hens Egg, that is to ſay, 'tis a little rounded a little ſhar- 

—_ per towards the Stalk, and blunter towards the Head ; irs Belly is round, but not very big 
and falls grofly ſloping to the Stalk, which is indifferent long and thick ; its Skin is very 
ſmooth, fſatin'd and dry ; its Colour is a very clear or light Jabels, much lighter than 
the ordinary I/abella of the Cat-burnt-pear, and of the Dry Martin ; its Pulp is tender and 
buttery, and its Juice indifferent ſweet ; and therefore, in imitation of thoſe Gentlemen 
that ſo much admire it, we may make ſome account of ir. 

But ſince our Butter-pears, Bergamots, Lanſacs, &c. which come in Seaſon at the fame 
time with ir, will hardly ſuffer ic to appear in any Gardens of a midling extent, where 
there ought to be nothing but what makes a very important Figure, I am willing 
to have two Trees at leaſt of ir, admitted into Plantations of Four hundred and one, 
and Four hundred and two Trees, and ſome more of them in greater ones. 

The Beſt d: But I am not fo well perſwaded of the Merit »f the Befi de Caiſſoy, otherwiſe the Ruſſet 
Caiſſoy-pear, or» of Anjou : Which is a little Pear in Seaſon in the Months of December and Fanuary, near 
= rot 0% 5 abour the bigneſs of a Blanquer or White-pear : The Ground of its colour is yellowiſh all 
over full of ruler ſpots ; its Pulp is tender, but doughy, with a great deal of ſtony and 
earthy Matter, its Juice not ny plealing, and of a taſte very near that of Services; all 
theſe Faults joined with that of the {mallneſs of the Pear, have hindred me from placing 
it in any Rank till now ; but however, becauſe ſometimes ſome of them prove pretty good, 
and the Angevin Gentlemen are ſo well pleaſed with them, therefore, 
The four hundred and third Dwart-tree ſhall be « faſt Beli de Caiſloy, and 
The four hundred and fourth, a ſecond Bel1 de Caifloy. 

Thus far, I think, I have employed about thereſcore forts of Pears, of all the ſeveral 
Seaſons, that is to lay, Eighteen forts for Summer, Seventeen for Autumn, and Six and 
twenty for Water : And methinks they mult needs be very difficult to pleaſe that will not 
be ſatisfied with ſuch a great number of Sorts, which, as I have plainly enough ſhewn, are 
nothing near ſo = the one as the other : I will ſubjoin afterward a Liſt of them which 
| will name indifferent ones, becauſe I neither deſpiſe them ſo much, as utterly to reject 
them, nor prize them ſo mightily, as to ſeek them new Admirers, that ſo any of thoſe 
Gentlemen, who knowing what they are, ſhall retain any affeQion for them, may pre- 
ſerve and cultivate them it they think good : But as for thoſe that know them not, I durſt 
aflure them, They will do well enough it they.never trouble their Heads about them at 
all, or elſe joyn them to the Liſt of thoſe that 1 adviſe People to exterminate quite out of 
their Gardens, a Liſt of which latter, that is, of the bad ones, ſhall immediately follow 
after the Liſt of the indifferent ones. | 

And ſo, to continue Planting the following Gardens, into which I will introduce 
very few more new kinds, unleſs it be ſome Baking and Preſerving Pears, I will place 


the 
"The four hundred and fifth, « Virgoulce. 

The four hundred and ſixth, a V irgoulee. 
The four hundred and ſeventh, a V irgoulee. 
The four hundred and exghth, a Viirgoulee. 
The four hundred and ninth, « Double Flower. 
The four hundred and tenth, a Frank Royal. 
The four hundred and Eleventh, an A mbrer. 
The four hundred and twelfth, an Ambrert. 
The four bundred and thirteenth, a Thorn-pear. 
The four hundred and fourteenth, «a Thorn-pear. 
Ke four hundred and fifteenth, a Leſchaſleric. 
The four hundred and ſixteenth, a Leſchaſleric. 
The four hundred and ſeventeenth, a Craſanne, 
The four hundred and eighteenth, a La Fare, or St, Germun. 


Tx 
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The four hundred and nineteenth, a Winter Boncretien; 

The four hundred and twentieth, a Winter Boneretiers, 

The four hundred twenty firſt, a Winter Boncretien. 

(The four hundred twenty ſecond, a Winter Boncretien, 2 

The four hundred twenty third, a Winter Boncretien. 

The four bundred twenty fourth, «a Winter Boncret 

The four hundred twenty fifth, « Winter Boncretien; 

The four hundred twenty ſixth, a Butter-pear. 

The four hundred twenty ſeventh, a faſt. St, Francis. - + 

The four hundred twenty eighth, a ſecond St. Francis. *T's a* is baked The St. Francs- 
or preſerved ; it is indifferent big, and very long, is Nellowiſh, o C— deſcribed in 


The four hundred twenty ninth, a St. A k 
The four hundred and thirtieth, a Ruſlelin; 
2 = —_ _ _ 4 Musked Blanquet. . 
he four thirty a Cuifſe-Madam, i 
The four hundred thirty third, a Robine. CE 
The four hundred thirty fab, a foſt Muaked Orange-pear. 
The four bundred thirty fifth, a ſecond Misked Orange-pear. | 


The Muked Orange-pear is a Pear of the inni of Auguſt ; it is indifferent lar 
fat, pretty much tinged wich red, with a longiſh ſtall ; its kin is pretty often — 
wit tele black ſpots; its pulpis pleaſant enough, bur aas a lil touch of Gricinelk, I" te 

The four hundred thirty ſixth, « Melting-pear of Breſt. ' y"wad "g 

The four hundred thirty ſeventh, a Dry Martin. =_— 


The four hundred thirty eighth, a La Fare. 

The four bundred thirty ninth, a Marchionef, 

The four hundred and fourtieth, an Amador. 

The four hundred forty firſt; a Lanſac. 

—_— bundred forty ſecond, obeſe 

be four hundred forty third, « Verte-longue, or Long-green-pear. 

1 be four hundred forty fourth, « Belidery. G ot 

The four hundred forty fifth, « Doyennee, «r Dean-pear. 

The four bundred forty ſixth, a St. Lezin. 

The four hundred forty ſeventh, a Vine-pear . 

The four hundred forty eighth, a Ruſlelin. 

The four hundred forty ninth, an Engliſh pear. 

The four hundred and fiftieth, « Pendar, or Hanging pear. 

The four hundred fifty firſt, a Bugi. 

The four bundred fifty ſecond, « firſt Gros Fremont. 

The four hundred fifty third, a ſecond Gros Fremont. 
It isa Peay that is good only baked or preſerved; it is indifferent big and long; ind of I The Greas Pres 
yellowiſh colour, and its Compore or Sweet-meat is a little perfumed mens <c{aibed, 

The four hundred fifty fourth, a Donville. 

The four hundred fifty fifth, a Louiſe bonne, «r Good Louile. 

The four bundred fifty fixth, « Colmar. 

The four bundred fifty ſeventh, a Portal. 

The four hundred fifty eighth, «a Lemon pear. 

The four hundred fifty ninth, a Catburnt pear. 

The four hundred and ſixtieth, a Pound pear. 

The four hundred fixty faſt, « Paſtourelle. 

The four hundred fixty ſecond, 4 Virgoulce. 

The four hundred fixty third, « Virgoulee: 

The four hundred fixty fourth, « Virgoulec. 

T be four hundred fix fifth, « Virgoulee- 

The four hundred ſixty ſixth, an Ambret. 

The four hundred fixty ſeventh, an Ambrets | 

The four bundred fixty eighth, a Thorn-pear- 

The fur lundred fixty ninth, a Thorn pear- pea 

The four hundred and ſeventieth, 4 Leſchaſſerie. 

The four bundred and ſeventy faſt, « Leſchallerie. 

'The four hundred ſeventy ſecond, « Petit-01n. 


The four hundr bird, « Petit-oin. 
e four eg ſeventy third, 4 Q The 
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The four hundred ſeventy fourth, « Winter Boncretien, 
The four hundred ſeventy fifth, a Winter Bancretien. 
The four hundred ſixth, « Winter Bonctetien, 
The four hundred feventy ſeventh, « Winter Boncretien. 
The four hundred ſeventy eighth, « Sugar-green Pear. 


T he four bundred ſeventy ninth, rs ary 


The four hundred and ninety faſt, 4 Cuifle Madam, or Lady-Thigh- 

The four bundred ninety ſecond, «» Epargre, or Reſerve=pear. 

- "Thy four bundied nongty third, « Callo | | 
{- Thpfow hundred nuvery feb, 4 Summer Boncretien. 

Thifwer hundred ninety fiſth, « Doyennee, or Dean pear. 
efour hundred ninety fixth, « Bouchet-pear. 
"he faur bundred ninety ſeventh, « Bouchet-pear. 

The four hundred ninety eighth, « Vine-pear. 

The four bundred nipety ninth, a Winter Bergamo. 

The five hundredth Dwart-tree ſhall be a Bugi. 

I begin to be perſwaded, That my exaftnefs in well chuling theſe Five hundred Pear- 
trees, will give light enough to our new beginners in theſe Curioluies, to direft them how 
to order things it any occaſions preſent themſelves which require more Trees ; and eſpe- 
cially there being hardly any need, after ſo many as we have ſer down, to employ any more 
new kinds, they may ſee, that in every Hundred of augmentation of Dwarf-rrees, I ordi- 
narily augment firſt for the Summer, but about the faxth or ſeventh part-in the Hundred, 
and that ſtill in diminiſhing them too proportionably as the Plantations augment in number 
of Trees ; as well, becauſe if there be walling enaugh to permit ir, there is always a part of 
it allotted for ſome Pear-trees of that Seaſon, as for Example, far Little Muſcats or Muck-pearsy 
Cuiſſe-Madams or Lady-thighs, Rohines, Ruſſelets, &c. which ſupplies the Defelt of Dwarf- 
trees; or, becauſe thoſe Summer Fruits are to be look'd upon as Fruits that paſs off very 
ſwiftly, and are but of very ſmall Duration, 6 that when the Quantity of them is cx- 
ceſſive, they do us bur very little Honaur and Profit. 

Add w this, That | feldara fail in Plantations that are any thing conſiderable, to plant 
ſome Standard-trees of the principal of thoſe Sorts in Symetry, as being an aſſured means 
to have from them much better Fruit, and in greater plenty too. 

In the ſecond place, in reſpe& of the Aww! Fruits, I have at leaſt the ſame regard 
for them, as for thoſe which I have juſt now ſpoke of ; and I look upon the Bergemer with 
the ſame conlideration I have always expreſſed for it, yet I have planted but one or two 
Dwarf-trees of it in the number of Five hundred, though it be one of the Fruits for the 
abundance of which, | leaſt pretend to forget to provide : But as all the World knows, 
ris hardly poſſible to have any competent quantity of theſe Pears, unleſs it be againſt 
Walls. 

Ir is no very hard Matter to conclude from thence, that doubtleſs I will make great 
Wall: Plantations of them, and provided I find conveniences to accommodate my Inclina- 
tion, that 1 will place ſome Trees of them in moſt Expolutions ; but in truth to my great 
regret, I ſhall Plane but few of them in thoſe to the Eft and Saveh, as well in favour of 
the Stone Fruits, for which I think they ought to be relerved, as becauſe of the damage 
they are ſubje&t to receive from the Tyger-babs, from which I cannot at all ſecure Pee: ; 
Bur, in recompence, I will plant a great many in the Northern Expoſitions, with which all 
forts of Wall Pears, but the Bencretien, agree well enough,. and eſpecially in Grounds that 
are ſomething dry : *Tis true indeed, they are not . gaad in that Situation as thoſe that 
longer enjoy the favourable Aſpet of the Farber of gaod Fruits, but the help of a litlc 
ſugar, allays, at leaſt, a part of their Faulrs, if ir does nat entirely reQtifie them. 

We are going to plant then good ſtore of Bergemots, and I ſuppoſe that work already 
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begun as ſoon as ever we found our ſelves in a condition to do that Honour to this Dueen 
of Pears, I therefore return now from that Digreſſion, to tell you, that in every Hundreds 
-1creaſe of Dwarf-rrees, the number of thoſe that furniſh the Fruirs for the Autummal Seaton, 
muſt not be augmented above a ſeventh or eighth part, becauſe of the fmall duration of 
moſt of them, and their roo great aptneſs to corrupt and rot. But that yet on the other 
fide, the pleaſure we take then in devouring a great many of them, and tha, Seaſon which 
draws great Companies together, and engages People to make ſome Abode in the Coun- 
ry, are always as a kind of Mariners Compaſs, which ought to guide us in the mode!- 
ling and perfecting our Plantations, and direct us accordingly to Plant a greater or leflzr 
number of Trees. 

There remains now then the #/inter Fruits, which every where are to make up the main 
Budy of Reſerve z; fo that in every Hundred of Dwarf trees, they/ ordinarily ſhould aug- 
ment about three Quarters of the four. And it my advices have the gift ro pleaſe you, 

let care be taken to multiply thoſe Sorts lealt, which I multiply here as 'twere blind- 
fold, and at a venture. 

And now, without engaging my ſelf to draw out a plot at lengrh of Six hundred Dwarf- 
tees, ſuch a one as | have done above for the preceding Five Centuries, that is, to ſer down 
exattly, and one afrer another, every kind ot Frui, and every fingle Tree-ſtock, ac- 
cording to the Order in which every one of them in particular ought to be admitred into 
the Garden. 1 ſhall content my felt only ro tell you at once, That beſides the Five hun- 
dred already regulated, I will add to make up the ſixth hundred, about Ten Summer 
Pear- trees, Eighteen Autmmmal, and Threeſcore and twelve Hinter ones. 

| do not at all wonder, if they who have great Plantations to make, find themſelves 
pulled about the choice uf the number of their Trees ; for, I believe, they would be much 
more perplexed, if they were put to cultivate every particular themſelves, without turn- 
ing off that crouble ro their Gardeners, as moſt of them unluckily enough do. And I 
confeſs in good truth, that *tis a matter that appears to me like an Abyſs of an unfa- 

. thomable Depth ; and that I find an unſpeakable difficulry in ir, when I goabout to mark 
out the Quantities as *twere with a Compaſs, in order to regulate the ſeveral kinds of Fruits 
by exact proportions, 

Thoſe great Planrations ſtrike m2 with Terrour, how much accuſtomed ſoever I may 
be ts them ; nay, and I believe 'tis becauſe I am accuſtomed to them, that 1 have fo clear 
a Proſpect of the Hazards and Inconveniences with which they circumvent Men, and from ' 
thence roo it is, that I have fo often before my Eyes, and in my Mouth, and at the point 
of my Pen. Laudato ingentia rura, exiguum Colato, 

We are apt tothink we can never come to be Maſters of ſo much- Variety and Plenty 5. e.'Commend{ 
of Fruit as we would have, and indeed the Idea of abundance, is one of the moſt pleaſing if Js Prat. 
Fancies in the World, and hard enough to attain in realliry, chiefly becauſe of the unkind- chuſe bur little 
linek of the Seaſons : 'T'is in profpett of this abundance, that at firſt we ſo much extol 29s © cult 
the convenience of large Plantations ; but beſides the Expences we muſt be at, as well to *** 
plant them at firſt, as to keep theun in order afrerward, which is very great, and which in 
this matter ought ro be very well conlidered by us. If it happens, as doubtleſs it does, 
that we come at laſt to compaſs within a little, what we propoſed to our ſelves, I am ſure, 
that after all, weare ſtill at leaft at as much loſs as ever, what to do with our Fruits. 

It would be now quickly time for me to begin to plant a few Trees of thoſe Fruits, that 
are at leaſt fir ro conttibure to the Ornament of the Pyramids ; and I think nothing can 
be faid againſt it, when once we are come to planting of Six or Seven hundred Doarf-rrees 
of other forts: And therefore now we may conveniently enough place among them ſome 
Summer Boncretiens, otherwiſe called Gracciots, ſore Pears called Supremes, eve Admiral 
Pears, fore Swrmmer Monile-Bouches, or Moiften-mouths, ſorne Bellſſimes, or Super-fair Pears, 
ſome De bouge Pears, lome Grillands, ſome Gilegiles, &c. I do but only name them here in 
paſſing, that our curious Gentlemen that know them by their Names, mny plant ſome 
Trees of them, if they pleaſe, for as for my ſelf, fo long as 1 ſhall follow my own lacli- 
nation, I ſhall hardly plant any of them. 

Therefore to proceed, as I have begun, I adviſe that the Ten Summer Fruits of aug- 
mentation to be added ro make up Six hundred Trees, be 


1 great Blanquet,or Whate-pear. *' 2, Robmes. | 1 Shinleſi-pear. 
3 Mukgd Summer Boncretiens. 1 Eſpargney or Reſerve-pear. 1 Pendar, or Hanging-pear. 
1 Caſſoles. 1 Maudlm-pear, 1 Muked Orange-pear. 


And that the Eighteen for Autrmn be 
Tas Amadots, One Befidery. One Dean-pear, or Dejennee, Three Meſſire Fobns. 
One Spaniſh Boncretien, Three Lanſacs. One Ruſſel. 
Four Buctor-pear :, One Vine-peer. One Sug ar-green pear. 
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And the Threeſcore and Twelve for Minter, 


Ten Virgoulees. One Petition. 

Seven Winter Boſkcretiens. One Ronvill. 

Frve Leſchaſſerres. Two Colmars. 

Five Thorn pears. Two Double Flower. 

Five Ambrets. Tiwo Frank Royals. 

Three St. Germams, or Unknonn la Fares, Two great Muk Pears. 

Three Bugs. Tws Dry Martins. 

Two Angobers. : Two Marchioneſſes. 

Two Portal:. One Winter Ruſſelet. 

Two St. Auguſt ins. Two St. Francu's. 

Two $t. Lexis, One Gros Fremont, or Great Fremont. 
One Lemon-pear. One Pound-pear. 

One Beſi de Caiſſo). One Louiſe-bonne, by Goed Louiſe. 
One Donville, otherwiſe a Calot. One Paſtourelle, 


I will add to them two Carmelitet, which are Pears that are large and flar, grey on one 
fide and a little tinged with red on the other, and in ſome places tull of pretty large ſpots 
which look as if they were pieces clap'd upon them after ſome cur. 

Among all theſe, we have about Threeſcore and eleven Trees of Pears good to bake, 
ſtew or preſerve, beſides thoſe of which we may have Standard-rrees, as Little Certeaus, 
Angobers, Frank Royals, &c. which turn to good account on thoſe kinds of Trees. 

If we have occaſion for Seven hundred Dwarf pear-trees, "tis but augmenting above the 
fix hundred, much in the ſame manner and proportion as we did in making up the Five 
hundred to Six hundred, that is to fay, letting the Tenth part in the Hundred be for 
Summer Fruits, and another Tenth part for thoſe of Autunm, and the remaining Fourſcore 
for Winter Fruits ; or elſe, if we be content with thoſe we had provided before for Summir 
and Autz-mn Fruits, and hill up the whole bundred laſt added with Winter Fruits, we ſhall 
find our account well enough that way too; that is to ſay, in the num ber of Seven hundred 
Dwarf-trees, we ſhall have about a Hundred and eighteen of Summer Fruits a Hundred thir- 
ty twoof thoſe of Autumn, and Four hundred and fifry of Winter Fruits ; or elſe the other 
way, we ſhall have a Hundred and fifteen for Summer, a Hundred and twelve for Autumn, 
and Four hundred threeſcore and thirteen for #/imter : And fo in Eight hundred, we may 
have rear a Hundred twenty five for Summer, a Hundred and fifry for Autumn, and Five 
hundred twenty five for Winter : And in Nine hundred we have about a hundred fory 
five for Summer, a hutdred and threeſcore for Autwnn, and hve hundred fourſcore and 
fifreen for Winter, in caſe that in the numbers of eight and nine hundred, we fhould think 
we had not Summer and Antumn Fruits enough, it we ſhould allow our ſelves no mor: 
Trees of them than we had before in the number of (ix hundred, which yet are a good rea» 
ſonable number. And fo likewiſe in the number of a thouſand Dwarf-pear-trees, we might 
have about a hundred forty five for Summer, 2 hundred fourſcore and hve for Autumn, and 
{ix hundred and threeſcore and ten for Winter, 

I ſhall now make a diſtribution here of this laſt number, and finiſh with what | have to 
ſay of Dwofpear-trees, after I have once more told you that fo great a number of Pear- 
zrees both for Summer and Autumn too, frights me, ſo that if I might follow my own In- 
dination, I ſhould be naturally moved to diminiſh them, in order to multiply in their 
room ſo many more of the Winter Fruits : By this every curious perſon may tee what (9 
chuſe beſt for his uſe. 

Thoſe hundred and forty five Summer Pear-trees ſhall be 
Nine great Blanquets, or White» Six Eſpargnes, or Reſerve-pears, Three Bouchewpears. 


pears. Six melting-pears of Breft, Eight Shinleſs-pears. 
Five Mutked Blanquets. $:x Robines, Three Salviati's. 
Froe Bourdons. Four Mutked Orange-pears. Seven Muſcat Roberts. 
Fifteen Murked Boncretiens. E:ght Orangemgreen-pears. Fifteen Ruſſelets. 
Six Caſſolets. . Four great Onionets, or Onion- Six Pendars, or Homing- | 
Fifteen Cuiſſe Madams, or pears. pears. 

Lady-thig bs. Four Maudlin-pears. 

The Hundred feurſcore and five Pear-trees for Autumn, ſhall be 

Thirty two Butter Pears. Four Catburnt Pears. One Berg amor. 
Twenty Verte longues, or Long- Four Cat Pears: $ix Craſannes. 

green-pears. Ten Dojennees, or Dean-pears, Six Ruſſelins. 
Fifteen Lanſacs. Twelve Amador. Eight Sug ar-green Pears. 
Twenty Meſſire Fobny, Four Engliſh Pears. Eights Vine Pears. 


Fifteen Bejideries, S1.x Spaniſh Bonereviens, The 
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The Six hundred and ſeventy Winter Pear-Trees ſhall be 


Sixſcore Virgoulees Thirty Double Flowers. Fifteen Angobers. 

Seventy winter Boncretzens. Twenty four St. Germains, or Fifteen Bugir. 

Sixty froe Ambrets, Unknown la Fares. * Four Roſe Pears. ( Pears. * Though theſe 

Seventy Leſchaſſertes. Twenty four Dry Martins. ®* Four Caillot-roſats,or Rofie-pebble _— — —_ 

$Sexty froe Thorn-prars. Eighteen Frank Royals. *X Four Villain Anjou Pears. CONES of 
the Dwarf. trees 


I have let my felt be perſwaded to place the three laſt kinds of Pears, though I hav® fr wimnee-frair, 
© no great eſteem for them, the abundance of Fruit they produce, having wrought upon yet they come in 
me in their Favour ; beſides, that for People that happen not to be furniſhed with other mp 
Fruits, thele Pears have a Juice that 1s preity well ſugred, and not very unpleaſant to thoſe that need nor 
that love a Rohie Taſte. ſurbche « crder 
The Roſe Pear is indifferent large, flat and round ; its ſtalk is vety long and ſmall, and The Roſ-pear 
its pulp cars ſhort, deſcribed. 
The Cailot- Reſat, or Roſie Pebble-pear, otherwiſe the Roſe-water-pear, is almoſt of the TheCailor-roſas 
colour, bigneſs and ſhape of an ordinary Meſſe Fobn, but that it is a little rounder, and <<. 
has a very ſhort ſtalk, and ſet hollow like that of an Apple, and has a ſhort eating Pulp. 
The Vilain-pear of Anjou, called otherwiſe the Tulipid and Bigarade, or Motley-pear is large, The on 
flat and of a yellowiſh grey colour, and has a ſhort-caring Pulp. | mag = nnd 
| will add alſo two Thickrai''d Pear-trees, The Name of this Pear gives a ſufficient 424 Deſcription. 
Deſcription of it z its ſtonineſs with irs drineſs, makes it be flighted, and irs great Per- 
fume makes it be eſteemed by thoſe that love Fruits that are ſtrongly musked: Ir is yel 


low in Colour, and of a competent bigneſs. Next ſhall be 


Eight Portals. Twelve Domvilles. Five Lemon” pears. 
Fifteen St, Lexins. Twelve Marchioneſſes. Four Beſt de Caiſſoy. 
Eight great Mus pears, Eight St. Auguſtins, $ix Great Fremonts. 
Eight Colmars. [ Louiſe. Eight Petit-oing. Six Pound Pears. 
Twelve Louiſe-bonnes, or Good» Exgbt Ronuilles, Six St. Francis Peart. 
Eight Paſtowells. E:g be Carmelite-pear1- Ten Winter Ruſſelets. 


And in this number we have a Hundred and one Trees of Pears that are only to bake 
or preſerve, &c. Beſides thoſe which, as we have ſaid, are good both raw and otherwile. 

I conclude with a little Refletion that concerns ſuch a curious Gentleman that is ſo 
happy as to ſee himſelf Maſter of a Thouſand Dwart-pear.trees, or that propoſes to plant 
ſo many ; and I demand of him, as ſoon as every one of thoſe Trees begin to yield him 
a little Fruit, though it ſhould not be to the quantity of above "Twelve Pears for each 
Tree, which is a very moderate number, I ask, I ſay, this curious Perſon, how he can 
diſpoſe of thoſe 'T'welve thouſand Pears, unlels he give away a good part of them in pre- 
ſents, or ſell them, or make Perry of them, &c. For as for my part, I confeſs in good 
earneſt, That ſo great a quantity terrifies me ſo as to vex me, or at leaſt to move my 
pity, as certainly knowing, that ar leaſt the half of them will be ſpoiled, &s. 


CHAP. IE 


Of Standard Pear-trees to Plant. 


6 is nothing near ſo much Reaſon to oblige me ro make fo nice a Diſcuſſion a- 
bout placing Standard Pear-trees, as I was about diſpoling of the Dwarf Pear-rees : 
for they do not all accommodate little Gardens, as theſe latter do ; the Shade of great 
Trees being deſtructive to every thing elſe we might plant there. Add to that, that all 
the World are particularly delirous to have air round about their Houſes, and none care 
to ſuffer any thing near them that may hinder its free acceſſion ; and that's one of the 
principal Reaſons which makes every one defire at leaſt little Gardens, when they cannot 
have great ones. 

We will therefore plant no Standard Trees any where but in great Gardens, and there 
too we will plant bur a ſmall number, which ordinarily amounts not to above one Tree 
for every Square in a Kitching Garden. I have uſed my ſelf to two ſeveral Methods in 
this Matter, which ſucceed not amiſs, one is to plant them all along the ſides of thoſe grear 
Alleys or Walks that croſs the Garden, and always at a good diſtance from any Walls, 
excepting thuſe of the North ; and the other is, to place them in the midſt of the Squares, 


that i; tolay, Unc 1n every Square- 
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In the firit manner particularly, becauſe the greateſt part of their ſhadow falls common. 
ly into the Walks, none of the Trees can do any harm to the little Plants growing under. 
neath them, nor to the good Wall Trees which are far enough off of them : And in the 
ſecond manner, there is nothing to intercept or cloud the flight, becauſe the Squares ex. 
rending ordinarily at leaſt Threeſcore, of Threeſcore and twelve Foot every way, and be- 
ing ſeparated from one another by ſome Alleys or Walks, the Standard Trees in them 
will be at a very conſiderable diſtance one from another, and the number of thoſe Squares 
being not very great, the number of the Standard Trees in them can be but moderate 
neither, there beg very few Kitchen-Gardens fo proportioned, and fo deſigned yur, as 
we have expreſled, that can have above Thirty ſuch Trees. 

Now for this purpoſe, 1 either chuſe Trees of thoſe forts of Fruits which are not very 
big, and yet are of great increaſe, and are good when they fall, that is to ſay, of ſome 
Summer Fruits, becauſe their ſmallneſs preſerves them from bruiſing, and their ripeneg 
which looſens them from the Tree, makes them fit to be caten preſently with pleaſure, 
when any of them happen to be battered in falling. 

Or elſe I chuſe thoſe kinds which hold faſt by their Stalks, and fuch whoſe Fruits are 
very hard in themſelves, as are the ſmall J/inzer Fruirs and Baking-pears ; fo that they are 
not eaſily ſhaken down by Winds, nor when they fall fo apt to be much endamaged 
th . 

_ . the Summer- Fruits proper to be planted in the form of Standard-trees, I d» 
not comprehend the little Muſcat-pear, though for irs bignels and ſeaſon it might ſeem 
fitrer than any other z no, the Canker which is apt to Seize on its Wood, and quite ſpoil 
it, hinders me to my great regret from planting any Trees of it in this faſhion ; But 
that which I moſt ——— in this manner, is firſt, of Summer-Fruits (mark here 

Ruſſelet, the Cuiſſe-Madam, or Lady-Thigh, the Great Blanquer, 


O—— 


What Summer- - 
Pear Standard; the order of my choice) 


=» wap or White-pear, the Muked-Blenquer, the Muked-Summer-Boncretien, the Bourdon, or Fhan- 
ble-Bee pear, the Murked-Robert, the Pendar, or Henging-pear, the Melting-pear of Breſt, and 
in a very large Plantation, I would add too, fore Summer-Boncretiens, forge Admiral Pears, 
What Autunnal &c. For the Fruits of Autumn, thoſe which I chooſe, are the Lanſacs, Vine-pears, Ruſſelins, 
——— — &c. And for Winter Fraits, the Dry Martin, the Ambrer, the Winter Ruſſelet, the Ronuilie, 
and perhaps, ſome Befi de C aiſſoy-trees, and in hne, tor Fruits to Bake, Preſerve, &:. 1 
will chooſe the little Certean, the Frenk: Royal, the Angober, the Donville. 
There we have about twenty four ſorts of Standard Pear-trees to plant proſperouſly enough 
in our Gardens; But becauſe in Important places, as for example, in fine Kitching- 
Bakeing and Gardens, Baking and Preſerving Fruits are not conſiderable enough to be allowed any 
——— "#77» FOO, and becauſe (as it is expedient for all them that conveniently can) we may have 
&c. and Apples, ſome of them in the ſeparate Orchards, deſigned only for Fruit, together with all ſorrs of 
&c beſt Planted Cherry-trees, Agriots, Big arros, Guignes, with all ſorts of good Apples, Pippins, Calvils, Apis, 
Grchards, ©» Fenouillets, Or Fennel Apple, C ;, or Short Hung, or Shors Stalked Apples, &c. with ſome 
good ſorts of Plums, that is to ſay, of Damark Plums of all ſorts, of Mirabelles, St. Catherines, 
Diapred Damasks, &c. and laſtly with Mulberr5-trees, Almond-trees, Azerol, or Garden Has- 
trees, &c, Therefore I ſay, ſince for theſe Reaſons, Fruits for Baking, &c. may without 
any diſhonour to them, be planted elſewhere, far off from our Kitching-Gardens, we ſhould 
in their ſtead, particularly Multiply ſome "Trees of the principal forts of our Sunmer- Fruits. 
I know the voice of all the World, as well as mine own will preſently give the firſt choice 
ro the Rvuſſelet-pears; ſo that we ſhall not think much to have at leaſt four great Trees of 
them to one of each of the other forts : The Ruſſclin, the Lenſac, the Ambrer, and the 
Dry Martin, are likewiſe Trees that require each of them to be doubled before we double 
the other Kinds. A Summer Pear-tree that has been planted ten or twelve Years, is capa- 
ble of yielding ſo great a quantity of Fruit of its kind, that *rwill be all we can do to 
d them before the Rottenneſs that follows cloſe after their Ripeneſs, makes them good 
nothing : And therefore, when we are contriving Plantations of Fruit-trees, we ſhould 
ſtill remember when we intermix in them any Standard-rrees, that we muſt proportionably 
diminiſh the number of Dwarf trees, which we ſhould otherwiſe be obliged to have of choſe 
ſame kinds, 
—_—_— Methinks *tis not amiſs to add here this Caution, that in reſpe& of theſe Standard-trees, 
med in their 1t 18 gocd in planting them, to leave them ſome of the branches of their rops which they 
—_ __ had when in the Nurſery Garden, becauſe they will bear Fruit ſo much the ſooner, and 
; Co” G becauſe the heighth of their Trunks is not fo exactly regulated as that of the Dwarf-rrees, 
much the ſoon- whether that heighth begin a foot higher or lower, their ſhape will be never the leſs com!y 
= for thaty-and it is always a conſiderable advantage, this fort of Trees nray be made to afford 
us of advancing their Fruitfulneſs, which we can bardly ever draw from the Dw«r _ 
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| have hitherto examined only rhe Conduct we are 10 obſerve in dilpoling the good 
Pear-trees, to have as many of them in our Gardens, as 'tis poſſible, as well in the torm 
of Dwarf, as Standard-trees : But I have not yet ſpoken of thoſe great Boncretien Pety- 
trees they have in the Courts of ſome Houſes in many Provinces in the hotter Climates, 
nor of ſome other more common Pear-trees which they have in other parts, in other 
Courts. 

Nor have | yet ſpoken any thing of the great Pear plantations, planted for the making of 
Perry in thoſe places where Vines cannot proſper. As to the two firſt points, becauſe [ 
have nothing to ſay to them, as being of no manner of conſequence, but only barely for 
the pleaſure of ſome particular Perſons, I leave it wholly to each perſon to do in them what 
he ſhall fiod beſt for his own fatisfaftiong for the ſucceſs he ſhall meet with may ſerve 
him for a Rule. 

However, *tis convenient to advertiſe you, that in places, which we ſay, are much ex- »T1@4t &, places 

to the * Seculdr Arm, we ought to have this fore-calt, not to plant any Fruit there near High-ways, 
that is ceatable whilſt on the Tree, otherwiſe 'tis certain, all the Fruit that will come to Peonte ras 
the Owner from thence will be only a great deal of Vexation, and little elſe, 

As for what cencerns the plantations of Pear-trees or Apple-trees deſigned for the making 
of Cyder or Perry ; [ ſhall content my ſelf with only telling you, that in chem, the Trees 
are planted at threeſcore, or threeſcore and twelve toor, one from another, becauſe that 

jon oblerved, hinders not the Grounds in which they grow, at leaſt for ſeveral Years 

her, from being ſown Yearly with good Corn, the Plowing up, and other Culture 

for the latter, extreamly contributing to the well cultivating of the other : I leave 

what is more to be ſaid to this Article, co the Diſcuſſion of thoſe to whom thoſe Liquors 

are neceſlary, or at leaſt very convenient, or which as paffionately love them as 1 do good 
Fruits which are the chief delights of the Nobiliry and Gentry. 

It is now time to examine what forts of Pear- tree: we (hall plant againſt Walls, I know 

very well there is not any ſort of them which that Situation would not very well accommo» 
date by contributing much to the largeneſs of their Fruit, and the certainty of their bearing 
and bringing their productions to perfeftion, when the ſpiteful Tyger-Babbe will give 
them leave to do it ; But I likewiſe no lefs certainly know, that that there are ſome of To wage Fre, 
them which ſtand ſo much in need of the aſſiſtance of the Wall, that they cannot live j"ghuely ne- 
and thrive without it. And we have hinted in ſeveral places in the foregoing part of ceflary. 
this Treatiſe, that the Bergamors particularly lay under this necefhity, and the little 
Mycar-pears ſtill more than they : The Wall is furthex indiſpenſably requiſite tor the rai- 
ſing of well Coloured Boncretiens. But becauſe if we bave never ſo few Walls 
toa kindly Sun, we ought to have ſo much regard to them as to ertploy them as uſefully 
as they deſerve, and according to the importance of the Fruits that challenge plate there, 
I think | ought to treat of the Pears that may be planted in that Scituation, before I come 
to treat particularly of the order Which is to be oblerved for the filling up every Wall 
with all forts of good Fruits, as well as 'tis poſſible co fill them; and that is the order 
| propoſed to my ſelf at the very beginning of this Treatiſe : After I have drawn there- 
fore a particular Liſt of the firſt Five Hundred Dwarf-pear-trees which 1 have placed 
here a little above, and after I have told you in particular, which, in my opinion, are 
the Good-pears, which the Indifferent ones, and laſtly which are they that are ſo bad, that 
| would adviſe no body to plant them at all, I will conclude this Chapter, with informing 
you what other Fruits, beſides Pears, profpet well upon Dwafrteer, and then proceed to 
ſpeak of all forrs of Wall-Fruits, and of the method of diſpoling them, in a ſeparate 
Diſcourſe. 


_ 


es 


A Lift of the Firſt Frve Hundred Dwarf-Trees, according to the Order in 
which I have placed them in the above premiſed Diſcourſe, in which I 
hade ſet down in what Months their Fruits are good to Eat, and expreſſed 
the Pages, in which are contained their ſeveral Deſcriptions. 


1. Wart-tree a firſt Winter-Boncretien, a Pear in the Months of Febradry and March, 

Deſcribed pag. 79 

2. A Firſt Butter-pear to be Eaten about Mid-September and the beginning of October, 
8 


Deſcribed + OS 
Or a firſt Bergarnot, another of the Milldle of Seprember, and beginning of Octber, 
Delcribed peg. #3 
2. & 
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December and Fanuary, Deſcribed 


12. A Firſt Colmar, a Pear of November, December, Fanuary and February Deſcribed 


. A Firſt Virgoulee, a Pear of November, December and Fanuary, Deſcribed pag- 45, 8 
A Firſt Leſchaſlerie, a Pear of November, December and Fanuary, Deſcribed pag. 8 
. A Firſt Ambret, a Pear of November, December and January, Deſcribed 
. A Firſt Winter Thorn-pear eatable in November,December,and Fan.Deſcribed pag. 86, go 
. A Firſt Rufleler, a Pear of Awguſt and September, Deſcribed 

. A Firſt Robine, a Pear of Auguſt and September, Deſcribed 

9g. A Firſt Petit-Oin, a Pear of November and December, Deſcribed 

10. A Firſt Craſane, a Pear of November, Deſcribed 

11. A Firſt St. Germain, otherwiſe called an Unknown La Fare, a Pear of 


F, 86 
pag. 85, 86 


Pag- 91 
Pag- 92 
Pag. 94 
pag. 93 
November, 
PWg. 9}, 94 


i 3. A oo irſt Louiſe-Bonne, or Good-Louiſe, a pear of November and ml he 
ri ag. 
14- A Firſt Verte-Longue, or Long-green-pear,  catable about Mid-oads,.* Dee? 
bed 2g. 
15. A Firſt Marquiſe, or Marchioneſs, a pear of the Month of Ofober, Deſcribed _ 44 
16. A Firſt St. Auguſtin, a pear of the End of December, Deſcribed pag. 98 
17. A Firlt Meffire-John, a pear of the Middle of Ofeber, Deſcribed pag. 97 

18. A Second Butter pear. 

19. A Firſt Cuifle-Madam,or Lady-thigh,a pear of the entrance of Jul,Deſcribed pag. 160 

20. A Firſt Great-Blanquet,or White-pear,ripe in the beginning of Zub,Deſcribed pag. 100 

21. A Firſt Mulcat-Roberr, a pear of the Middle of 7ub, Deſcribed pag. 101 

22. A Second Verre-Longue, or Long-green-pear. 

2.3- A Firlt Skin-leſs-pear, ripe at the end of Fuy, Deſcribed pag. 102 

24. A ſecond Winter-Boncretien. 57. A fourth Thorn-pear. 

2 5. A third Burter-pear. 58. A fourth Ambrer. 

26. A ſecond Virgoulee. $9. A fourth St. Germain. 

27. A ſecond Leſchaſlerie. 60. A firſt Longrail'd-Blanquer, a Jul pear 

28, A ſecond Thorn-pear. deſcribed pag. 100 

29. A ſecond Arfibrer. 61. A hfth Butter-pear. 

20. A ſecond St. Germain. 62. A hrit Orange-green-pear, ripe in the 

21. A ſecond Ruſleler. beginning of Auguſt, deſcribed pag. 104, 
2. A ſecond Craſane. G3. A fourth Verte- Longue, or Long- 


8 
23. A ſecond Robin. 
34. A ſecond Cuiſſe-Madam,or Lady-thigh. 
. A ſecond Colmar. 
. A ſecond Petit-oin. 
. A third Winter-Boncretien: 
. A fourth Butter-pear. 
. A third Virgoulee, 
40. A third Leſchaſlerie. 
41. A third Thorn-pear. 
42. A third Ambrer. 
43. A third St. Germain. 
A firſt Flowered Muſcat, a pear of 
Mid ORober, deſcribed pag. 104 
45. Athird Verts- Longue, or Long-green- 


ES third Craſane. 

. Aﬀecond Marchioneſs 

. A ſecond St. Auguſtin. 

. A fourth Winter-Boncretien. 

. A fourth Virgoulee. 

. A third Marchionefs. 

2. A firſt Musked Summer Boncretien, a 

pear of the Month of Auguſt, deſcribed 
pag- 104 

52. A third Petit oin. 

54. A yfth Winter-Boncretien, 

55. A hfth Virgoulee. 

56. A fourth Leſchaflerie. 


green-pear. 
64. A {nxth Winter-Boncretien. 
. A ſixth Virgoulce. 
. A third Colmar. 
. A fourth Craſane. 
. A fourth Marchionels. 
. A ſecond Louiſe-Bonne, or Good Louiſe, 
. A fifth Thorn-pear. 
. A hfth Ambrer. 
. A hifth Leſchaſſerie. 
. A fifth St. Germain. 
74- A htth Verte-Longue, or Long-green- 


pear. 
75+ A firſt Doyennee, or Dean: pear catable 
in September and Oftober, and deſcribe 
] pag. 104 
76. A firſt Beli de la Motte, a pear of the 
end of Ofober, deſcribed pag. 104 
77. A fxth Butter-pear. 
78. Aſccond Great Blanquer. 
79. A third Louiſe-Bonne, or Good Louie. 
80. A ſecond Long-tail'd Blanquer. 
81. A ſeventh Winter-Boncretien. 
82, A fixth Thorn-pear. 
83. A {ixch Leſchaſlerie. 
$4. A ſixth Ambret. 
85. A ſeventh Virgoulee. 
86. A ſixth Vertc-Longue, or Long-gre*n- 
87. An 


pear, 


_» 
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$7. An cighth Virgoulee. 

$8. A ſcventh Thorn pear. 

89. A ſeventh Ambrer. 

go. A ſeventh Leſchaſlerie. 

YL. A {ixth Sr. German. 

92. A tourth Colmar. 

93+ A ninth Virgoulce. 

94 A ſecond Flower'd Muſcat. ; 

95. A firlt Dry Martin, or a pear of Mid- 
Nevember, deſcribed pag. 97 
A tourith Petit on. 

g7. A fourth Loviſe-Bonne, or Good Louile. 

g8. An cighth Thorrepear. 

99. An eighth Ambret. 

100. Atemth Virgoulee. 

101. An eleventh Virgoulee. 

102. An eighth Leſchaſlerie. 

102. A ninth Thorn-pear. 

104- A firſt Bourdon, or Humble-Bee-pear 
to be caten in the end of Fu and begin- 
ning of Auguſt, deſcribed pag. 107 

105. A ſeventh Sr. Germain. 

106. A firſt Colmar. 

107. A leventh Butter-pear. 

108. A ſeventh Verte-Longue, or Long- 
green-pear. 

109. A tenth Thorn-pear. 

110. A htth Petit-oin. 

111. A firſt Sugar-green pear, or Sucre- 
vert, a pear ot the end of Oftober, defcri- 

be pag. 107 


d 
i112. A firſt Lanſac, a pear of the beginning 
of Nowmember, deſcribed pag. 97 
112. A third Ruflcler. 
114. A third Robin. 


115. A firſt Maudlin-peat, ripe in the 
beginning of Zuly,and deſcribed pag. 107 

116. A hit Eſpargne, or Reſerve pear, ripe 
at the end of July, deſcribed pag. 107 

117. A ſecond Eſpargne. 

118, A rwwelfth Virgoulce. 

119. A {xth Colmar. : 

120. An Engliſh Winter Boncretien. 

121, A ſecond Dry Martin. 

122. A ſeventh Colmar. 

123. An cighth Butter pear. 

124- A firſt Bugi, a pear of February and 
Mach, deſcribed pag. 107 

125. A ſecond Bugj. 

126. A ninth Winter Boncretien. 

127. 4A ninth Burter-pear. 

128. 4 firſt Great Onioner, or Onion pear, 
ripe in the Middle of Juh, deſcribed 

pag. 108 

129. 4 ſecond Sugar-green, or Sucre-vert. 

130. A firſt lirtle Blanquer, a pear of the end 
of July, deſcribed pag. 100, 109 

131. A thirteenth Virgoulee, 

132. An eleventh Thorn-pear. 

133. 4A ninth Ambrer. 

134. An eighth Verte-Longue, or Long- 
green pear. 

135 4A bxih Petit-oin; 
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136. A firſt Angober, a Bakin r 
deſcribed. X =. , bl 

127. A fourth Ruſleler, 

128. A fourth Robin. 

129. A htth Craſane. 

1 40. An eighth Sr. Germain, 

141. An eighth Colmar. 

142. A ſecond Meſfire John. 

143+. A fourteenth Virgoulee. 

144. A tenth Leſchaſlerie. 

145. A tenth Ambrer. 

146. A hiſt Double Flowred pear, eatable 
in March, and deſcribed pag. Io8 

147. A hfth Marchionef6. 

14S. A hiſt Frank-Royal, a Fanuary pear 
deſcribed pag. 108 

149. A ſecond Skinleſs-pear. 

150. A firſt Belidery, a pear of Oftober and 
November, deſcribed pag. 108 

IF1. A tenth Winter Boncreticn. 

152. A fifteenth Virgoulee. 

153. A ſixteenth Virgoulee. 

1 54. An eleventh I eſchaſlerie. 

155. A twelfth Thorn-pear. 

156. A tenth Butter-pear. 

157. A firſt Vine-pear, eatable in Mid- 
Oftober, and deſcribed pag. 101 

158. A firſt Ronville, a pear of Fowey, 
deſcribed pag. 108 

159. A filth Ruſleler, 

16e. A hfih Robin. 

161. 4 (ixth Crafane. 

16t- 4 ſixth Marchioneſfs. 

163. 4 ſeventh Petir-oin. 

1 64. A third Cuifle-Madam, or Lady-thigh. 

165. A ninth Colmar. 

166. An eleventh Winter Boncretien. 

167. A ſecond Musked Summer Boncretien. 

168. A ſecond Muſcat-Roberr. 

169. A third Skinleſs-pear. 

170: An eleventh Butter-pear. 

171. A ſecond Maudlin-pear. 

172. A ſeventeenth Virgoulce. 

173. A twelith Leſchaſſerie 

174. A ſecond Bourdon. 

175. Athird Dry Martio. 

176, 4 third Bugji. 

177, A tweltth Winter Boncretien- 

178. 4 ninth Verte-Longue, or Long- 
green-pear, 

179. 4 ſecond Doyennee, or Dean-pear. 

180. A firſt Salviati, a pear of Auguſt and 
September, deſcribed pag. 109 

181. A twelfth Butrer-pear. 

182. An eleventh Ambrer. 

183. An eighth Petit-oin. 

t $4. 4 ninth St. German. 

185. 4 tenth Colmar. 

186. 4 rwelfth Ambrer. 

187, 4 ſecond Lanfſac. 

188, 4 ſeventh Craſane. 


i 89. 4 thirteenth Winter Boncretien. 
190, A 
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190. 4 eighteenth Virgoulee. 
191. A ſecond Belt dela Mort. 
192. A ſixth Ruſleler, 

192. A {ixth Robin. 


196. 4 brit little Muſcat, a pear of the 
beginning of July, deſcribed pag. 99 

197. 4 firſt Haſty-Ruſlelet, a pear of the 
end of Fuly, not deſcribed. 

198. 4 hrſt Portal, a pear of Fenuary and 
February, and deſcribed, pag. 98 

199. 4 ſecond Portal. 

200, A third It. Auguſt in, 

201. 4 fourteenth Winter Boncretien. 

202+ A fifteenth Winter Boncretien. 

202. A (ixreenth Winter Boncretien. 

2.04. A ſeventeenth Winter Boncretien. 

205. An eighteenth Winter Boncretien, 

206. A nineteenth Winter Boncretien. 

207» A firſt Winter Bergamor. 

208. 4 nineteenth Virgoulee, 

209. A twentieth Vi 

210. A twenty firſt Virgoulee, 

211+ 4 thintcenth Leſchaſlerie, 

212. 4 fourteenth Leſchaſſerie. 

212. 4 thirteenth Ambrer, 


214+ 4 fourteenth Ambret, 


215. A thirteenth 7 horn-pear. 

np A fourteenth Thorn-pear. 

217. An eighth Craſane, 

218. A ninth Petit-oin. 

219. 4 tenth S. Germain, 

220. An cleventh St. Germein. 

221. A ſeventh Marchioneſs. 

222. An eighth Marchionefs. 

2.23. A fourth Dry Martin, 

224. A fifth Dry Martin. 

225. A thirteenth Butter-pear. 

226: A fourteenth Butter-pear. 

22.7. A ſeventh Ruſlleler. 

228. Aneighth Ruſleler. 

229. A third Musked Summer Bogcretien. 
2.30. A third Meſfire-John. 

2.31. A ſeventh Robine. 

232. A tenth Verte-long, or Long-green- 


pear. 
223+ An eleventh Verte-longue. 
2-24. Alecond Cafſoler. 
235. Aſccond Lanſac. 


2.36. A fourth Cuiſſe-madam,or Lady-thigh. 
237. A fifth Lady-thi 
238. A third yer. 
239. Afrſt 
the beginni 
£40. A Orange green-pear 


2.42. A third Eſpargne, or Reſerye-pear. 
$43 A tourth Metre John. 


244- A third Sucre-verd, or Sugar greey 
pear. 

245. A twentieth Winter Boncretien, 

246. A twenty firſt Winter Boneretien, 

247. A twenty ſecond Winter Boncretien, 

248. a twenty third Winter Boncreticn. 

249. A twenty ſecond Virgoulee. 

250. A twenty third Virgoulee. 

25 1. A twenty fourth Virgoulegy 

252. A fifteenth Ambrer. 

253. A ſixteenth Ambrer: 

2.54. 4 hitteenth Thorr-pear: 

255. A hfreemth Tharn-pear. 

2 55. A hfteenth Leſchaſlerie. 

257. A {xteenth Leſchaflerie, 

258. A ſeventeenth Leſchaſſcrie. 

259. A ſixth Dry Maryn. 

260. A teath Perit-oin. 

261. A twelfth St. Germain, 

262. A founth St. Auguſtin. 

263. A ninth Marchionefs. 

264- A hfteenth Butter-pear. 

265. A firſt Amadot, a Pear of November 
and December, 

2.66. A firſt Spaniſh Boncretien, catable a- 
bout the middle of November and beginning 
of December, deſcribed. pag- 109 

267. A htth Louiſe-bonne, or Good Louiſe. 

. Athird Doyennee, or Dean-pear. 

. A third Portal. 

. A (ixxth Loviſe-bonne, or Good Louiſe. 

. A third Belidery, a good baking Pear, 

. a fourth Beſidery. 

. A ſecond Double Flower. 

274. A third Double Flower. 

. A ſccond Frank Royal. 

. A third Frank Royal. 

= 

. A third 

. A firit De” 

. A ſecond Donville, 

- Ancighth Robine, 

. A ninth Robine. 

283. Afirſt Sr. Lezin, a March Pear. 

2.84. A ſeventh Louiſe-bonnejbr good Louiſe. 

285. An cleventh Colmar. 

286. A ninth Craſane. 

287. A {ixteenth Butter-pear. 

288. A ſecond Winter Bergamot. | 

289. A fourth musked Summer Boncretin. 

290. A twelfth Verte-longue, or Long- 
green-pear. 

2.91. Alccond Spaniſh Boncretin. 

292. Atenth Crafane. 

293. A ſccond Vine-pear. 

294. A firſt melting Pear of Breſt, an 4«- 
guſt Pear. 

295. A ſecond Muked Blanquert. 

296. A ſcond Salviati. 

297. A firſt Summer Satin-pear. 

298. A third Muſcat Robert. 

299, A third Buurdon. 

300- A 
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300. A fourth Skinleſs-pear. 

301. A fourth Bug. 

202» A fifth Bug. 

3023. 4 ſnxth Bugi. 

304- Aleventh Bugt. 

205. An eighth Bug. 

206. 4 ninth Bugi. 

307. A firſt Paſtourelle deſcribed pag. 1 10 
208. A ſecond Paſtourelle. 

309. A third Paſtourelle. 

310. A firſt Engliſh-pear deſcribed pag. 110 
211. A firſt Cat-burnt-pear deſcribed Ibid. 
212. A firſt Winter Lemon-pear deſcribed 


Ibid. 


213. 4 firſt Winter Ruſſkler deſcribed Ibid. 
g14- Aſecond Summer Satin-pear. 
215. A ſecond Engliſh-pear. 
216. 4 ſecond Cat-burnt pear. 
217. 4 fifth Musked Summer Boncretien. 
318. 4 ſeventh Dry Martin. 
219. An eighth Dry Martin. 
330. A Welfth Colmar. 
2:1. An rs 
22, A thinteent -green 
4 A fourteenth "934mm 
324. 4twenty fifth Virgoulee. 
315. 4 twenty {ixxth Virgoulee, 
2364 A4 twenty ſeventh, Virgoulee, 
327. 4 twenty cighth Virgoulee. 
118. 4 rwenty ninth Virgoulee. 
229. 4 ſeventh Ambrer. 
330. An cighteenth Ambrer. 
331. Anineteenth Ambret. 
. A ſeventeenth Thorn-pear. 
An eighteenth Thorn-pear. 
- Anineteenth 'Thorn-pear. 
. An eighteenth Leſchaſlerie. 
. A nineteenth Leſchaſlerie. 
. A twentieth Leſchaſlerie, 
. A twenty firſt Leſchaſlerie, 
. Atwenty fourth Winter Boncretien. 
. Arwenty hfch Winter Boncretien. 
. Arwenty ſixth Winter Boncretien. 
A twenty ſeventh Winter Boncretien. 
. A thirtieth Virgoulee, 
A thirty firſt Virgoulee, 
. 4A twentieth Ambret. 
. Arwentieth Thorn pear. 
- 4A twenty firſt Thorn-pear. 
. 4A twenty firſt Ambrer. 
. A twenty ſecond Leſchaflerie. 
. Atwenty third Leſchaſlerie. 
. A thirteenth Sr. Germain. 
+ A fourth Doyennee, or Dean-pear. 
. An eleventh Petit-oin, 
A tenth Marchioneſs. 
. A fifth St. Auguſtin. 
. A fourth Lanſac. 
» A third Vine-pear. 
8. Arwelfth Petit-oin. 
. 4 hiſt Ruſſelin deſcribed 
+ 4 fourth Muſcat Robert. 
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361. 4 fifth Skinleſs pear. 
362. 4 ninth Dry Martin. 

263. Atenth Dry Martin. 

364+ 4 ſeventeenth Burter-pear. 
365. An eighteenth Butter-pear. 
266. 4 hitth Meſfire John. 

367. 4 ſixth Meffire John. 
268. 4 ninth Ruſleler. 

369. Atenth Robine. 

370. 4 hfth Belidery. 

371. 4 {nxh Befidery. 

372+ 4 fourth Double Flower. 
27 3- 4 fifth Double Flower. 
374- 4 (ixth Double Flower. 
275. 4 tourth Franc-Royal. 
376. 4 fifth Franc-Royal. 

37 7. 4 tourth Angober. 

378. 4 fifth Angober. 

279. A third Donville. 

280. 4 fourth Donville. 

381: 4 firſt Pound-pear, being a pear of 


Novem. good to Bake, deſcri Pag.11t 
382. 4 ſecond Pound-pear, 
383. 4 twenty eighth Winter Boncretien. 


3 84. 4 twenty ninth Dizze. 
285. A thintieth Ditto. 

386. 4 fourteenth $r. Germain, 
387. 
288. 


389. 


A (ixth Dito. 

A third Blanguer. 

290. Athird Musked Blanquer. 

391. 4 firſt Pendar or Hanging-pear de- 
ſcribed. Pape 112 

29%. 4 ſecond Ditto, 

393. An eleventh Robine. 

394- 4 fourth Paſtourelle, 

295. 4 {xth musked Summer Boncretien. 

296. Atenth Ruſſeler. 

297. 4 tenth Bugi. 

398. 4 fourth Porral. 

299+ 4 ſecond St. Lezin. 

400. 4 firſt Boucher, a pear of the middle 
of Auguſt deſcribed pag. 111 

401. 4 firſt Cat-burnt-pear, being a pear 


of the middle of Oftober deſcribed P* 113 

402. A ſecond Dizto, 

403. 4 firſt Beſt de Caiſloy, a pear of De- 
cember and Fanuary deſcribed Pag. 11% 

404+. 4 ſecond Dito. 

405. 4 thirty ſecond Virgoulee. 

406. 4 thirty third Dizeo. 

497. 4 thirty fourth Diete. 

408. 4 thirty fifth Dro. 

499- 4 ſeventh Double Flower. 

410. 4 foxth Franc-Royal. 

411. 4 twenty ſecond Armabret. 

412. 4A twenty third Dizzo. 

4123. 4 twenty ſecond Thorn-pear. 

414. 4 twenty third Dizeo. 

415. 4 twenty fourth Leſchaſſerie. 

416. A twenty fifth Deco. 


41 7. An cleventh Cralane. 


418+ 4 


A fifch Cuiſſe-Madam, or Lady-thigh. 
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A hfteenth Sr. Germain. 

A thirty firſt Winter Boncretien. 
A thirty ſecond Ditro. 

A thirty third Dizeo, 

A thirty fourth Deco. 


418. 
419. 
420. 
At1. 


FEEN 
. A thirty hfth Dizeo, 


2 

mh A thirty ſixth Dizto, 

325. A thirty ſeventh Dyes. 

426. Aninetcenth Butter-pear. 

427. A firſt St. Fraocis, being a good Ba- 
king pear, deſcribed pag. 112 

428. A ſecond Ditto. | 

429. Afſixth St. Auguſtin. 

430. A ſecond Ruſlelin, 

421+ A fourth Musked Blanquet. 

4-3 2. A ſeventh Cuifle-madam,or Lady-thigh. 

433. A twelfth Robine, 

434. Athird Salviati. 

435. A firſt musked Orange-pear, being a 
pear of the beginning of Auguſt. 113 

436. A ſecond melting Pear of Breſt. 

437- Aneleventh Dry Martin. 

428. A ſixteenth Sr, Germain. 

4.39. An eleventh Marchionefs. 

4.40. A ſecond Amador. 

4.4.1. 4 fifth Lanſac. 

442. A ſevernh Meſhre John. 

44 3- 4 hfteenth Green-long-pear. 

444. 4 ſeventh Belidery, 

445. 4 hfth Doyennee, or Dean-pear. 

4.46. 4 third St. Lezin. 

447. Afourth Vine-pear. 

448. A third Ruffelin, 

4.4.9- A third Eng/iſh-pear. 

450. A third Pendar, or Hanging: pear. 

4.51. An eleventh Bug: 

452. A firſt great Fremont, a baking pear, 
deſcribed pag. 113 

453- 4A ſecond Ditto. 

454. 4 fifth Donville. 

455. 4 ninth Louiſe-bonne, or good Louile. 

456. Athirteenth Colmar. 

4.57. 4 fifth Porral. 

4.58. 4 ſecond Winter Lemon-pear. 


| 


439+ 4 third Cat-burnt-pear. 

460. 4 third Pound-pear. 

46 1. 4 fifth Paſtourelle. 

462. 4 thirty ſixth Virgoulee; 

462. A thirty ſeventh Diero. 

464. 4 thirty eighth Ditto. 

465. A thirty ninth Dizeo. 

466. 4 twenty fourth Ambrer. 

467. 4A twenty hfth Ditee. 

468. 4 rwenty fourth Thorn-pear. 
469. A4twenty fitth Die. 

470. 4 twenty ſixth Leſchaſſerie. 

471. A twenty ſeventh Dizro, 

472. A thirteenth Petit-oin. 

47 - 4 tourteenth Diteo. 

474- A thirty eighth Winter Boncreticg, 
475. A thirty ninth Duo. 

476. A fourtieth Dizre. 

477. A fourty hit Dizeo, 

478. 4 fourth Sucre vert, or Sugar-green 


pear, 
479. A hfth Diteo. 

480. A twelith Dry Martin, 
481. A fourth Bourdon. 
482. A ſecond Maudlin-pear, 

483. A twentieth Burter-pear. | 
484. A ſeventh musked Summer Boncre- 
tien; 

. A third Spaniſh Boncretien. 

. A ſeventh Metlire John. 

. A ſixth Skioleſs pear. 

. A leccond Great Onionert. 

. Alecond musked Orange-pear. 

. A (axth Lanſac. 

. An cighth Cuiſle-madam. 

. Athird Eſpargne, or Reſerve-pear. 

. A third Caſloler. 

. An eighth Summer musked Boncreties 
. Aſtxth Doyennee, or Dean-pear, 

. A ſecond Boucher-pear. 

. A third Dirto, 

. AM Vine-pear. 

. A third Winter Bergamot. 

. Acweltth Bugi. 


Not to tire the Reader too much, I have only made a Liſt of the firſt five Hundred 
Pear-trees, the reſt belides being all only the ſame kinds ready above ſer down, excepting 


only theſe five that follow. 


The Carmelite, being a March pear, deſcri- 
bed 
The Roſe-pear Deſcribed. 


«TI 


of Auguſt and September, deſcribed. p. 115 


pag. 115 | The Villan-pear of Anjou, an Ofober pear 


deſcribed pag. 115 


The Caillot-roſat, or Rolie-pebble, or Roſe- | And the Thick-tail pear, an Oftober pear 


water pear, being a Pear of the Months deſcribed 


pag. 115 
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A Liſt or Catalogue of all forts of Pears , 
both Good, Indifterent, and Bad ones. 


Good Pears. 


1. HE Bergamot, a Pear of the 
s middle of September. 


2. The Winter Boncretien , February and 

March. 

3. The Butter Pear, middle of September, 
and beginning of Oftober. 

4 The Virgoulee, ' November, December, 
and January. 

5. The Leſchaſſerig, the ſame Months. 

6. The Ambretr, the fame Months. 

7. The Thorn-Pear, the fame Months, 

$. The Ruflelet, Augu? and September. 

9. The Robine, the ſame Months. 

10, The Petit-Oin, November and December. 

11, The Crafane, November. 

12. The St. Germain, otherwiſe, the un- 
known La Fare, November , December, 
and Fanuary. | : 

13. The Colmar, the fame Months. 

14. The Louiſe-Bonne, or good Louiſe, 

+ November, and December. 

15. The Verte-Longue, or Long-Green- 
Pear, middle of Otober. 

16. The Marchioneſs, Ofober. 

17. The St. Auguſtine, end of December. 

18, The Meffire-John, middle of Oober. 

19, The Cuiſle-Madame, or Lady-thigh, 
entrance of _ July. 

20, The Great Blanquet, the fame 
Months. | 

21. The Muſcat-Robert, otherwiſe called, 
the Queen-Pear, the Amber-Pear, the 
Great Musked-Pear of Cout, the Prin- 
ceſs, in Poitou, the Maiden of Flanders, 
and the Maiden of Xamtonge, is Ripe in 
the middle of Fu. 

22. The Skinlefs-Pear , about the T wen- 
ticth of Fu. 


23. The Flower'd-Muſcat , middle of 
Ofteber. , 

24. The Long-taild-Blanquet, Fuh. 

25. The Orange-Green-Pear, Auguft. 

2.6. The Beſi de la motte, end of Ofeber: 

2.7. The Dry Martin, middle. of November. 

2.8. The Bourdon, br Humble-Bee-Pear; 
end of Fuly, and beginning of Auguſt. 

29. The Green, or Green-Sugar- 
Pear, or Sucre-verd, end of Ogober. 

20. The Lanſac, in the fame time. 

31. The Maudlin-Pear, entry of Fuhy. 

32. The Eſpargne, or Reſerve-Pear, end 
of Fuly. 

33- The Bugi, February and March. 

34. The Little Blanquet, or White Pear. 

25. The unknown Chaineau, September. 

36. The Littie Muſcat. 

27. The Portal, January, and February: 

38. The Green-Satin-Pear, Zanuary. 

29. The Red Admiral, uh. 

40. The Vine, or Damſel-Pear, middle of 
Ottober. 

41. The Non-common , or Dead-Mens- 


45. The St. Lezin, March. 

46. The melting Breſt-Pear, Auguf. 

47. The Ruſlelin, Ofober. . 

4.8. The Pendar, or Hanging-Pear, Sop- 
tember. Ha ; 

49. The Caffolette, or Friolet, or Green 
Muſcat, or the Eche-Frion. 

50. The Ronville, or Martin-lire, Jawa. 


— 


—— 


Indifferent Pears: 


L HE London-Pear, November. 

2 The Brown Orange-Pear , or 
Monſieur-Pear, Auguſt, and September. | 

3- The Musked Summer- ien, Or 


| or Dean-Pear; or St., 
-—— [1 Pear, middle of September, and 
$5, The Car-burnt-Pear, Oftober, and No- 


6. The Englſo-Pear, September, and Oftober. 


7. The Ambrette of Bourgeuil,, or Gra- 
ville, thirteenth of Ofober. 

8. The Belidery, a Baking-Pear, Oftober. 

9: The Paſtourelle, or Bag-pipe-Pear of 
Autumn, November. 

10. The Topinambour , , or Potato-Pear; 
or Mnosked Finot, December. 

11. The Arch-Duke, March. . 

12. The Noples Pear, fame Month. 

13. The Sunumer-perfume, fame time. 


8 14. The 
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28. The Villain-Pear of Amor. 


14. The perfume of Berny, the T wenty 
"Third of September. 

1 5. The Spanjſb Boncretien, November. 

16. The Crapaudine, or Toady-Pear , 
otherwiſe, the Grife bonne, or Gray- 
good, and Summer-Ambrette, Auguſt. 

17. 'The Portugal Summer-Pear, or Prince- 
Pear, or Admiral-Pear, July. 

x9. The Black Sugry-Pear, or Sucrin. 
Noir, December, and Fanuary. 

20, 'I he Cat-Pear, Ofober. { 

21. The Jeflamine-Pear, November. 

22. The Beli de Caifloy, or Ruſſert of 
Anjou, November. 

23. 'The Musked Onion-Pear , the fame 
Month. 


24. 'The Limon-Pear, November, and De- 
cember. 

25. The Etranguillon Vibray, or Vibray- 
Choak-Pear, December. 

26. The Round Milan-Pear, Fanuary, and 
February. 

27. Ihe Queen of Winter , the fame 
time. 

2 8. The Carmelite-Pear, March: 

2.9. The Winter-Ruflelet. 

2. The Jaſmin, and Frangipane, Auguſt. 


J1. The Thorn leſs Ambretre, Nevember, 

32. 'The Gold-Pear of Autumn, the ſame 
Month. 

33- The Nameleſs-Pcar of Monſicur Ls 
Feune. 

34. The Caillot-Rofat, or Roſie Pebble. 
Pear, or Roſe-water-Pear, or otherwile, 
Pera del Campo, Auzryft, and Septem- * 
ber. 

25. The Roſe-Pear, Auguſt. 

36. The Milan de la Beuvriere, or Sum- 
mer-Bergamot, Argrft the Twelfth. 

37. The Wanter-Orange-Pezr, March, and 
April. . 

38. The Tuliped, Fly-Pear, Seprember. 
39. The Brutte-Bonne, or Chaw-good- 
Pear, or otherwiſe, the Pope-Pear. 
40. The Finor of Orleans, common in 
Auguſt, - Reddiſh, and like a Ruſſeler ; 
ir muſt be gathered green, to make it 

Mellow and more Juicy. 

41. The White-Butter-Pear , Avgft the 
Twentieth. 

42. The Double-Flower, March. 

43- The Morfontaine, the Twenty Fifth 
of September. 

44. The Tibivilliers , or Bruta-Marma, 
March, and April. 


Bad Pears. 


1. 7] þ HE Dumas, or Chriſtalline, or 
Marin-gout-Pear, of the ſhape 

of the Gilogiles, Februery, and March. 

2. The Engliſb-Burket-Ruſler, Seprember, 
and Ottober. 

2- The Sain-Pear, or Sound-Mans-Pcar, 
Auguſt, and September. 

4+ "The Summer-Certeau, end of Seprember. 

5. The Belle-Bonne, or Fair-good-Pear, 
Ottober the Tenth. 

6. The Carillac-Pear, Oftober and Novem- 
ber. 

7. The Cadet-Pear, Ofober, November, and 
December. 

8. The Thick-tail'd-Pear, Ofober. | 


9. The Fin-Oin-Pear. 

10. The Paſſe-Bonne, or Paſt-good-Pear. 

I 1. 'T he Chambrette, theſe three laſt, all 

- 11 Offober. , 

12, The Winter-Caillot, or Pebble-Pear, 
to bake, November. 

13. The Carmelite, Mazuer, or Gilogilcs, 
November. 

[4. The Baking Pound-Pear, November. 

15 = Ros-Pear, November, and De- 
COMULEr. 

16, The Sicilian Musked Bergamot , or 
Dovc-Pear, December. | 


17, Ihe Ciroli-Pear, tame Month. | 


18. The Caloer, or Winter-Caillot, of 
Pebble-Pear, December. 

I9. The Lady Foan, or Rouite-de la Mer« 
liere, December, and Fanuas,. 

20, The Pernan, Fanuary. 

21. I ne Miret, February. 

22. The Gourmandine, or Liquoriſh-Pear, 
March. 

2.3. The Foundling of the Mountain, the 
ſame Month. - 

24. The Supreme, July. 

25. The Gros Fremon, or Great Fremon, 
December, and January. 

26. The Macarius-Pear, April. 

27. The Bernardiere, April, and March. 

28. 'The Betterave , or Beet-root-Pear, 
Aug »ſt. 

29. 'The Red Orange-Pear, Auguſt. 

20. 'The Burgindy Dry-Martin, November, 
December, and January. 

31. "The Belliffime, or Super-fair-Pear, Au« 
guſt. 

22. The Martineau, Ofober. 

33- The Legat-Bquge, or Bens-Pear, the 
lame Month. 

34. 'The Cypruz-Pear, November. 

25. "The Fontarabie-Pear, January. 

36, The Malta4-Pcar, Novemler, 


27. The 
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37. The Conſtentizople, or Borgueil-Pear, | 


December. 

238. The Orange-Pear of St. Lo, the ſame 
Month. 

29. The Winter-Jargonnelle, Zanuary. 

40. The Gaſtellier, Zanuary. 

41. The Eſtoupe, or Stopple-Pear, March. 
2. The Bere-bir, the ſame time. 

43- The Monrave, the ſame time. 

44- The Gambay, April. 

45. The Summer-Jargonnelle, Auzwſt the 
Twenty Second. 

46. The Lombard-Pear, Auguſt. 

47. "The Sanguinole, or BloodyPear , 
Auguſt. 

48. 'T he Haſty-Pear, fame time. 

49. The Double-headed-Pear, Augnp, and 
September. 

$0. The Onion-Pear of Vervan, Aug. 

51. The Mutked Certeau. 

52. The Winter-Villain, Fanuary. 

+3. The Stergonette, the ſame time. 

54. The Green-Pear of Pereus , January, 
February, and March. 


— 


55. The Toad-Pear, Fanuary. 

56. The Scarlet-Pear, Auguſt. 

57. The My-God-Pear, Augyft. 

58. The Belle-Vege, fame time. 

59. The Courtreay, or St. Giles's Pear, 4s. 


gift. 

60. The Red Pairmain-Pear: 

6 1. "The Sr. Francis-Pear. 

62. The Bequene. 

63. The Love-Pear. 

64. The Marine, or Thomas-Pear. 

65. The Caribe. 

66. The Chair-a-Dame, or Lady-fleſh: 
Pear, Auguſt. 

There are ſome Pears among theſe, good 
to Bake, &c. which are, 

The Carmelite. 

The Caloert. 

The Great Fremont. 

"The St. Francis. 

The Bequene. 

The Love-Pear. 

The Thomas, or Marine-Pear. 


| And the Ros-Pear. 


—_  — 


Beſides the Bad-Pears which I know not, here is a particular Lift of thoſe 
which I know to Le ſo Bad, that 1 Counſel no Botly to Plant any of them. 


Summer-Pears. 


'# T HE Summer-Certeau. 

2. The Belle-bonne. 

3. The Poire de Sain, or Sound-Man's- 
Pear. 

4 The Sanguinole, or Bloody-Pear. 

F. The Berterave, or Beet-root-Pear. 

6. The Red OrangePear. 

7. The Belliſſme 

8. The Jargonnelle. 


9. The Lombardie. 
10, The Windſor-Pear, Auguſt. 


t 1. The Musked Vally-Pear. 

12. The Odorant, or ſweer-{melling-Pear. 
I 3. The Scarlet-Pear. 

14. The My-God-Pear. 


| 15. The St. Giles, or Courtreau-Pear. 


16. The Chair-a-Dame, or Lady-fleſh- 
Pear. 

17. The Vally-Pear. 

18. The Toady-Pear. 

19. The Milan-Pear, or Surhmer-Berga« 

motte de Beuvriere. 


—— —_——_—— P— 


——— 


Autumn-Pears. 
t, THE Cadet-Pear. 4- The Fin-ous | 
2. ** The Musked Certeau. 5. The Paſſc-bonne; or Paſt-good-Pear. 
}- The Chambrer. 


1. 'T HE Carillac. 7. The Fountarabie-Pear. 
2. The Lady Foen. ' 8. The Gaſtelier. 

3- The Pernan. 9. The Stergonelle. 

4+ The Mountain-Foundling. 10. The Verrzburg. 

5- The Bernardiere. | 11, The Toad-Pear. 


6. The Burgundy Dry-Magrint 


| 


12. "The Pairmain-Pear. 
R 2 
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12. The Carihe. 17. The Gilogiles. 


14. The Winter-Jargonnelle, 18. The Mauritany, or Mooriſh-Pear. 
15. The Malta-Pear. 159. The Armenian-Pear, the Fourth of 
16. "The Swiſſe-Pear. January. 


FY 


— ns 


A Liſt of thoſe which I Eſteem not highly enough to C ounſel any Gentleman 
to Plant them , nor yet ſo much Deſpiſe as to Baniſh them out of the 
Gardens of them that like them. 


The Summer-Pears are , 19. The Nameleſs-Pear of Monſieur | 
Feunc. 
I. H E Sumnier-Perfume. | 
2. The Berny-Perftume. The TWinter-Pears are; 
3. The Haſty-Pear. | 
4. The Janet-Pear. 20. The Topinambour. 
5. The Frangipane. 2 1. The Bel: des Eflars. 
6. "The Jaſſemine, or Geſhmine-Pear. 2.2. The Arch-Duke. 
7. The Brutte-bonne , or Chaw-good-| 24. 'The Naples-Pear. 
Pear. 2&4. "The Armenian-Pear. 
8. The Finor. 25. The Sicilian, or Musked Bergamot. 
9. The Vervan Onion-Pear. | 26. The Sucrin-noir, or Black Sugry- 
10. 'The Nicole-Pcar. Pear. 
11. 'The Beſi de Mapan, Auznft. 27. The Round Milan-Pear. 
28. The Winter- Villain. 
The Autumn-Pears are , 29. The Wimer-Gold-Pear. 


30. The Legar, or Bouge-Pear. 
12. The Monſieur, or Brown Gold-| 3 1. 'Yhe Bruta-Marma. 


Pcar. 22. The Green-Pereus-Pear. 
12. The Onion-Pear of Autumn. 33. The Ros-Pear. 
14. "The 'Thornleſs-Ambrette. 24. The Citroli. 
i 5. The Gold-Pear of Autumn. 25. 'The Miret, February. 
16. The Tuliped, or Fly-Pecar. 36. The Gourmandine, or Liquoriſh, or 
17. "The Cyprus-Pear. Greedy-guts-Pear, March. 
18. The Ruddy Eng/;:-Bergamor. 37. The Macarius-Pear, Cc. 
CHAP. IV. 


Treating of Apples. 


Ince Apples make a part of bur Kernel-Fruits, and a very conſiderable part too, as 
well in reſpett of their Goodneſs, and Laſting Quality, as ot the Convenience they 
aftord us, of having them either growing upon little Dwarf Trees, grafted upon Para- 
diſe-Apple-Stocks, or upon larger Dwarj-Tiees and Standards grafted tpon Wild or 
Crab-ſtocks, I will rake the opportunity in this place to fer down what I would Coun- 
ſel Gentlemen to plant of them, before I proceed to ſpeak of 3Yall Trees , among 
which, I ſeldom or never admit them Entrance. 
_ principal Among the Apples that are good to Eat Raw, or Baked, or otherwiſe prepared, (for 
_ Preſervig I meddle not here with Cyder-Apples,) 1 count Seven principal forts, that is to ſay, the 
Apples. Gray-Pippin, the White, or Frank: Pippin, the Autumn Calull, the Fenneller, of Fennel-Apple, 
the Cour-pendu, or ſhort-hung, or ſhort-ſtalk'd- Apple, the Api, and the Violer- Apple. There 
wor fugy ary are ſome others which I prize not ſo much, 'tho' they are no bad Fruit, as the Rampour, 
yes goud. the Summer-Calvill, the Couſimotte, the O! geran , the Jeruſalem, the Thick Pairmain, the 
Ie-Apple, the Francatu, the Haute-Bont&e, or High-goodneſs, the Royalty,. the Rouvezeau, the 
Cheſnut-Apple, the Pigeonnet, or Pigeon-Apple, the Paſi-pomune,, or Paſſing-Apple, the Petic- 
bon, or Small-good, the Fig-Apple, &C. 
Apples deſcribed All Apples pretty near reſemble one another in their flat Ggure, and ſhorr ſtalk, and 
uu generel. the molt part of them if bigneſs too, and in their ſhort Eating Pulp, but they are very 
ditterent in Colour. : 
I know not above two or three forts that are bigger than the others, namely, the 
Rampoins, the Calrills, and yhe Ie-Apples, and bur three or four that are more _ 
[4 
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than flat, namely, the Calvills, the Violets, the Feruſalems, and the Ie-Apples, and they 
are thicker towards the ſtalk than towards the head, fo that we 'mulſt conceive the molt 
of them flat, without any further Deſcription. | 

The T'wo forts of Pippins are diſtinguiſhed by the T'wo Names of Gray and White The Two Get of 
which they bear, being in other reſpects of an equal goodneſs ; good Compites, or 297+ Grey and 
Wet Sweet-Meats may be made of them at all times, and they begin to be eaten Raw _ 
towards the Month of Fanuary ; before that time, they have a little point of - ſharpneſs Their Seaſon aod 
which pleaſes not ſome people, bur unhappily aſſoon as ever they begin to be entirely free of _— 
that, they contract a ſmell that is much more difplealing, and which is rendred ſtill more 
difagreeable, when the ſmell of the Straw upon which they are laid to Mellow, intermixes 
therewith. In tne, it may be faid, to the advantage of theſe Pippins, that they are very 

fitably made uſe of almbſt all the Year long ; and ro their diſadvantage, it may be no - 
[6 truly afhrmed, that their Neighbourhood is inhnitely difagreeable and incommodious. 

The Summer and Aurunmal-Calvils reſemble one another pretty near in their lon- | 

iſh ſhape, and in their Colour, which is of a Blood-Red, bur yet the Summer- Calvill is The Summer and 

a little flatter, being likewite leſs Coloured without, .and not at all within, whereas Jronnen= 
thoſe of Autumn are very Red both without and within, and eſpecially the beſt 
of them; that is to fay, thoſe that thave the moſt agreeable Violer-imell that renders 
them ſo conſiderable : I fay, theſe moſt excellent ones have always their pulp deeplier 
tinged with Red, and are alſo more beautiful to look upon than the others. "They Their Serſon and 
moſt commonly from Ofober, when they begin to come in, till Fawary. and February. Character, 
Ir is a moſt excellent Fruit to Eat Raw, and no leſs excellent to uſe in Compires, and 
Wer Sweet-Meats. It ſometimes grows dry and mealy, but that is not till *tis very 
old. "The Summer-Calvills, both the White and the other, are gone as ſoon as Seprem- 
ber is paſt ; they may art leaſt be faid not to be difagreeable, and eſpecially in the Pyra- 
mids of their Seaſon. 

The Fenneller, or Fennell-Apple, or Anis-Apple, is of a Colour not well to be expreſs'd ; The Faneller; or 
It is Grey, overcalt all over with ſomething of a R»ſer, coming near the Colour of the >" Rs 
Belly of a Doe, never taking any Lively Colour. It never grows very big, and ſeems 
to incline to a Longiſh Figure : Its pulp is very fine, and its juice much fugred, and 
perfumed with a little ſmack of thoſe Plants from which it derives its Name. This 
Apple begins to be geod from the beginning of December, when we have the pleaſure to ts Seaſon ard 
Eat it with the Pears of the Seaſon, and keeps till February and March. Ir is certainly a © 
very pretty Apple, and would be much more fo, it it were not fo apt to wrinkle and 
wither as well as that which follows next. | 

The Cour-pendu, or ſhort-bung, or ſhore-ſtallid, Apple, whoſe Ancient Name ſome Thy Carpondet 
would have changed, to give it that of Bardin, is pertectly of the regular figure of an Apo, bed; 
Apple, and is of a reaſonable bigneſs ; it is of a Grex-Ruſſee Colour on one fide, and Dy- 
ed with Vermillion on the other . Its pulp is very fine, and its juice very ſweet and plea- 
fant ; they are Eaten with pleaſure from the Month of December, till February and [752200 and 
March : We mult not give it time to grow wtinkled, becauſe then it is infpid, and loſes ; 
its taſt, Ir is likewiſe a very pretty Apple. : | 

The Api, which is in truth, a Right Lady's-Apple, and good Company, is known by The 4p de: 
all the World, as being remarkable for its extraordinary piercing and lively Colour. Ir {ved 
begins to be good as ſoon as it has no more green left, neither towards its ſtalk, nor 
towards its Crown, which happens pretty often in the Month of December, and then, 
it I may be permitted ſo to ſpeak, it requires to be Eaten greedily, and at a chop ; 
that is to ſay, without Ceremony, and with its Coat all on : For among all the other 
Apples that are, there are none that have fo tine and delicate a Skin as this ; it is ſcarce 
perceivable in the Eating ; nay, and contributes ſo much to the agreeableneſs found ins 
theſe Apples, that *twould be to impair that to ſtrip them of it. This Apple laſts from 
December till March and April, and plays its part wonderfully well in all #/ixeer Aſſemblies, t:i Sea@« 124 
whither it brings no diſagreeable ſmell, but on the contrary, a certain little touch of a 4&5 
moſt delicious perfume in a pulp extraordinary tine ; and to conclude, it commands 
Eftcem where-ever it preſents its ſelf, It is of great increaſe, and conſequently may be, 
commended for a very pretty Apple, and has this further particular advantage, that it 
hever wrinkles nor loſes its Charming Colour. ee 

The Violet-Apple is of a Whith Colour'd ground, a little ſpeckled in thoſe parts Ther ire 
turned from the Sm, but marked, or rather ſtriped and whipt with a good lovely deep _— 

Red on that ſide expoſed to the view of that Luminary : "The Colour of its pulp is 

very White, and its ſelf very fine and delicate, having a juice extremely ſweet and 

fugred, leaving no Earthineſs or Lecs behind it, fo that allugedly it is an admirable Apple 
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Tes Charafter and tg begin to Eat of as ſoon as *tis gathered, and continues till Chriſtmas, beyond which 
_—_— time it will not reach. 
Other pretended 1 Was promiſed a Vioct-Ice- Apple pretended to be better, and to laſt longer, and not to 
Vieier- Apples. Come in ſeaſon till after the other, but 1 have ſeen none of them yet. I have indeed 
FY-e ſeen one they called the Black Ke-Apple, of the bigneſs and ſhape of an ordinary Pippin, 
nets. and of a very ſhining Dark Red Colour, except on that {:de not expoſed to the Sun, 
which has little or no Red in it ; which is an 4pp/e that keeps till 4pri/, bur it has al. 
ways fuch a tang of a Green taſt, which is fo dilagreeable, that ir has given me little 
ſtomach to multiply many 'Trees of it. 
The Rewbuas de. TI BE Rambour, as I have already faid, is a fair large Apple, Green on one ſide, and 
feribed, whipt with Red on the other ; it is Eatable as ſoon as Aug? comes 1n, but laſts but a 
little while : It is very good Baked, or otherwiſe prepared, and requires particularly tg 
grow — Trees, the lintle Paradie-Apple Srecks being tov weak to ſupport the 
weight of it. 
The Comforatrts The Conſmorres art a kind of Calvils, which keep till February , their Juice is very 
deſcribed. ſower, and their Stalk long and ſmall. . 
The Orgerans of Tb Orgerans, both the haſty and backward ones, ſeem to me of little worth. 
liztle wocth. The Apple which is formed like a Star, and bears that Name, is Yellow, and Keeps 
;—+ Ewan till Apri/, and is ſowriſh and hardiſh, and worth no great matter. 
Sant The Feruſalem- Apples are almoſt Red all over, have a firm pulp, but of little ta, 
deſcribed. though it be a lintle ſugred, and have nothing of that ill ſmell that accompanies moſt 
Apples. 
The Englith- =o Thick Engliſk-Petrmains are of the Colour of the Feruſalem- App'es, but are Patter, 
Tairman de> and ſweeter, and more fugred : 'The Engliſh make greater account of them than of moſt 
O_—_ of our French-Apples: They likewiſe mightily eſteem another fort of Apples, which they 
Calder Pinins Call Golden Pippins, which have perfectly the Air of Paradiſe-Appes, or lome other Wild 
deleri Apples : They are very Yellow and Round, and have but lutle Juice which is pretty 
high, and rich taſted, and without any ill ſmell. 
"> The ke-Apples are fo called, becauſe when they Ripen, they ſeem to grow tranſparent, 
yd without being really ſo. They are altogether Greeniſh and W hath, and make no great 
hgure among any truly Curious perſons. 
The Francs I DE Francatu's are Red on one fide, and Yellow on the other, They keep a great 
deſcribed. while, and that's their principal Excellency. 
—— Haute-bonte"s, or High-goodneſſer, are White, Horned, and Longiſh, and laſt s 
High-gedaefes, * long time. They are called in Poiror, Blandilalies : Their pulp is pretty ſweet, with a lit- 
or Blandilain, tle touch of ſharpneſs. 
The R ., The Rowvezeau's are Whitiſh, Colourcd with Red. 
deſcribed. The Chefnur-Apples, called in Anjou, Martrenges, are White and Ruſſert, Coloured 
at with a kind of Dirty and Dusky Red. 
The Tlefemieſ,, The Apple without flowering, or Flowerleſs, or Bloſſemleſ5-Apple, is Green, and grows 
or Rewerleſ-Ap. out of the Tree juſt as Figs do out of a Fig-Tree : It keeps a long time, and is ſomes 
= Ape, Fimes called a Fig- Apple. 
_ NG The Petit-bon, or Little-good, is longiſh, and pretty good. 
Sint, The Ro-Apple extreamly reſembles the 4pu in all its outlide, but to my taſte is noe 
+ nw fo good, whatſoever the curious Gentry about the Rhone can alledge to the contrary, 
; who would extoll this above other Apples, as much as they would the Cat-pear above 
bther Pears. 
And theſe are all the Apples as near as I can reckon, that I know, after a very exat 
Scrutiny, and becauſe there is no great difference among them in goodneſs, I willingly 
content my ſelf with the ſeven frit forts, for which 1 have expreit ſome eſteem, and 
ſhall make no ſcruple to plant a conſiderable quantity of them, provided they be graft- 
Polite ed upon Paradiſe Apple-flocks, that being a Tree that ſhoots forth little Wood, 'and con- 
aedoanact ſequently produces but ſmall Dwarf-Trees, that give very little incumbrance, and that 
_ apple» belides, is bleſt with the advantage of producing great increaſe, which makes it very 
_—_ conſiderable to our curious Gentlemen ; to which may be added, That it equally agrees 
with all forts of Soils, both hot and cold, dry and moiſt. 
They may be I uſe often to place ſome of them berween all the Dw@f-Pear-trees 1 plant about e- 
m4 oy be- very Square of our K/echin-Gardens, and for that purpoſe, I fer the Pear-rrees at-a pretty 
Dwarſ-pear-trecs £09 diftance one from another, without being at all afraid my Apple-rrees ſhould defraud 
i «bout the Pear-rrees Of their nouriſhment, becauſe theſe latter draw theirs a good depth out 
of the Ground ; whercas thoſe little Apple-erees which need but lietle, CONment themſelves 
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with licking up thoſe Superfluitics of a only, which were ſpending themſelves _ 
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the Smmface, and outward Cruft of the Exrth. By the means of theſe little Appie-rrees, 
| have the convenience to allow my ſelf almoſt as many Trees of one fort of Appler, as 
ofthe other,and ſince theſe litrle Trees are agreeable enough ro the ſght in great Gardens, 
it follows naturally enough from thence, that they produce no ill etfeCt in little ones. 

Now therefore we have nothing elſe to do bur to determine what kinds of them to wha proportion 
plant, and what number of each kind, and this is my Method with them ; if I have of Trees of each 
room enough to plant a conſiderable number of them, as for Example, from fifty, to api, a beſ 
one or two hundred ; 1 plant rwo thirds of the total number, of theſe four ſorts, Gray- t9 plant, from 
fippins, White-pippms, Autumn-Cabvills, and Apis-apples, of each an equal number ; and USES 
for the remaining third part, I divide it into three portions, which I employ in Trees of vera! Hundreds. 
theſe three other kihds, viz. Fernellets, Conr-pendu”s, and Violet-apples. 

And proceeding in this manner, in hfty Apple-Trees, I ſhall have eight Gray Pippin 

frees, eight of White P:ppins, cight Autumn-Catoills, eight Apis, \1x Fennelets, {ix Cour- 
gendu's, and {1x Violer-appler. In a hundred Apple-rrees, 1 ſhall have ſixteen of each of the 
four firſt principal ſorts, and twelve of each of the other three, and fo proportionably in 
the number of rwo hundred. But when we ſhall have occaſion to plant three, four, 
or five hundred, I ſhall mix with them a twelfth part compoſed of Summer-Cale:il's ard 
Rambours; and fo at that rate, there would be in three hundred Apples, twelve Summer- 
Cabvills, and twelve Rambours, with fourty three Gray-pippins, fourty three Hite pippins, 
fourty three Ant:imm-Calvills, fourty three Apis, thirty rwo Fennelers, thirty two Cour- 
pendu's, and thirty 1wo I/ioler-apples,and fo forwards in greater numbers of each fort, ac- 
cording to the fame Proportion. 

And if any curious Perſon be minded to add beſides, fome other Apples, as for Fx- 
ample, ſome Feruſalem Petit-bons, or Little-gcods, Cheſinut-apples, &c. he may do his plea- 
fure, but in my Opinion, that is, according to my taſte, theſe others are not ſo good 
as thoſe ſeven kinds which I here preferr before the reſt. 

There remains but one ditfculty more ro clear, which is to direct what is to be done what res of 
n very little Gardens, in which I trecly counſel that ſome little Apple-rrees be planted ; 4” q— ard 
there needs but a very little room to place half a dozen, or a whole dozen of them , tion, i £16 6 
without ſo much as the Company of any Pear-rrees among them, and without harming | = —__ 
any of the little Planes we have a mind ſhould grow under them. In ſuch a Te 
Caſe, I would plant but fix or twelve Apis, which when loaden with Fruit, would be a 
very pretty ornament to ſuch a little Garden, and it there were room to place two dozen, 
there ſhould be eight Aps, eight Autumn-Calvills, and eight Cour-pendu'; 5 if there were 
occaſion for fourty, they ſhould be parred among thoſe three above-faid kinds, togerher 
with the Fenneller, and Violer-Apples, and fo there ſhould be ſtill eight of each fort; that 
is to ſay, I would hardly plant any Pippmns at all among them, they being ſo eaſy to 
be had every where for Money, and Peoples curiolity leading them to covet the other 
forts rather than them. 

The great Dwarf-Apple-rrees grafted on Crab-Focks, are hard to be brought to bear, pro» The taconvent. 
duce too unſightly and cumberſome tops, and too ungovernable to be reduced to a mid- <nciesof great 
de-ſrz'd Figure, and require a great extent of Ground , fo that 'tis much better to have CE 
great Srandard Apple-rrees in ſeparate Orchards, where they ſpread into tops ſometimes of Sealy, fn 
three or four Toiſes or Fathoms Diameter. In this Caſe, they require to be placed at [yn 
a great diſtance one from the other, that is to ſay, abour {1xteen or twenty yards, and-yet <Þ«r%s, bed he 
Þ they will not continue long to bear Fruit, nor conſequently to pleaſure us. It is moſt amps 
eſpecially needful to have recourſe to thoſe Standard Trees, for Aurumn-Catvils, Pippins of 
all forts, Rambours, Francatu's, &c, and then Gentlemen may plant as many Trees of 
them, as they have occaſion for. 

After having treated of both Pear-rrees and Apple-trees, as well in the hgure of Dwarf 
trees, as of Standards, it is very pertinent to diſcourſe next of thoſe forts of Store-fruie that 
are capable of proſpering either in the one or the other of thoſe-rwo Figures, before we 
come to the Haul-rrees. 
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CHAP. \V. 
How to make the beſt uſe of the Walls in every Garden. 


A og the Fruit and Kjechen-gardens of which I treat, there are ſome that are en- Of the quantizj 
tirely encloſed on all fides with Walls, and ſoſhe that are fo but in part, and * Y. 

lome again that are without any at all ; as for theſe laſt, I have nothing to do nor fay þ 
to them, but to pity them, and wiſh them better fottune ; the condition of the Gardens | 


we 
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we have to do with, for many good Reaſons, requiring to be walled quite about. 
of the ſeveral AS for the firſt fort, they have at leaſt three Expoſitions, it being not poſſible they 
Figures of Gar- ſhould have fewer, and regularly, they have four, thoſe which have bur three, are Gar. 
dens, and heir dens that are Triangular, and they are pretty rare, that vn a cramped and forced 
iacoavenience. figure, which people ſtrive to avoid as much as they can. As tor thoſe that have four 
Walls, they are of a Square Figure, which is the commoneſt as well as the taireſt and 
moſt convenient. There are ſome indeed, as I have faid elſewhere, that are Pentagonal 
and Hexagonal, &c. which are not very difagreeable for the planting of Walrrees. But 
I make no great account of them, becauſe they are attended with many inconveniences, 
and perplex Gardeners, who are thereby hindred from forming any fair and fight! 
Squares in their Kzechen Gardems, Which conſequently makes me have little Stomach to 
ſpeak any thing in their favour ; and belides, it colts a great deal more to make Gardens 
of thoſe —_— Figures, than to make them ſimply and plainly ſquare; and yet when 
all's done, though txch Figires may have more Walls, yet they can have no more di. 
ſtint Expoſitions than a plain ſquare, for let us do the beſt we can, it is impoſſible by 
The number of any variation of Figure that can be invented, to produce any more than four of them, 
Expeſtions and that is to fay, the Expoſitions of the Eaſt and 1/42, and of the Seurh and North. "This is 
card for. A truth that needs no proof, ſince no Body can call it into Doubr. | 
Whaths mere — NOW in Terms of Gardening, we call Expoſitions, every Wall that enjoys the A. 
by Expeſitions. fpeft and kindly refleftion of the Rays of the Sun during a certain time of the Day, ig 
—— a different manner from another Wall not in the fame polition. Thus we call an Eafter- 
wi þ Expoſition, a Wall that is eyed by the Sun the firſt half of the Day ; that is to fay, 


nens, Eafteriy, 


VVetterly, _ from its Riling till Noon, at what hour foever it begins to riſe ; and that a Yſtery 


| > ory which is ſhone upon the ſecond half of the Day; that isto ſay, which beging 
Flained. to be ſhone upon immediately after Noon, and continues to be fo till Sun-ſerting. And 


we ſtyle that a Sourherly Expoſition, which beginning in Summer time, to enjoy the 
comfortable ſmiles of the Sun, ſoon after his ring is not totally deprived of them till 
he be almoſt ready to diſappear from among us, or perhaps not till he be aCtually our 
of ſight, or to more generally, we call that a Southern Expoſition, that is it fell 
alone conſtantly upon longer than either of the two former taken y, 
there are ſome Gardens ſo advantageouſly turned, that one of their Walls js almoſt the 
whole day cheriſhed by the Sun-Beams. | 

I expreſs in the Treatiſe of Plantations, what forts of Expoſitions I affe& moſt, and 
counſel others to affect too, that, have as we ſay, a whole piece of Cloath to cut out as 
they liſt, in order to the contriving themſelves both a fair and good Garden, which is a 
Happineſs, not very ordinarily to be mer with, eſpecially in great Cities, where Gendle- 
men are under a thouſand SubjeCtions to their Houſes, for which their Gardens are made; 
and to which they muſt be accommodated, and conſequently are fuch SubjeCtions from 
which they can hardly ever exempt themſelves. 

After all we have faid about the three good Expoſitions, it is no hard matter to con- 
clude, that the unhappy Noreberly Expoſition is that which enjoys the Sun, only during 
that little time in which the Seurherly one has him not; for the Sun cannot ſhine upon 
two Walls diretly oppolite one to the other, at the fame time. The Portion of thoſe 
of the Norch, then, is to enjoy from the Equinex of March, to that of September, the car- 
lieſt Rays of the Sun that appear above our Herixen ; that is to ſay, to be ſhone upon 
berimes in the Morning, and that ſometimes for an hour or two, and ſometimes for 
three or four, but ſometimes they run the d of having but a very ſhort view of 
him towards Evening ; nay and very often, p wb none at all, 

It follows from this Explication of Expoſitions, that there is no Wall that has not ay 
lealt ſome little glance of the Sun once a day, and that is a favour alwaysto be counted 
for ſomething | 

tis Sun ater, ... 09 this, if I miſtake not, is the proper place in which I ought to tell you, that the 
ines upon twp SUN NEVET begins to ſhine upori one Wall, bur be ſhines upon two at the fame time, and 
Salkeronceaud they are thoſe that concurr to make the common Angle in which the two joyn that are 
: ſs thone ; thus when he riſes, he ordinarily ſhines at once upon the Northern Wall, 
and part lhe fo one, and as ſoon as ever the progreſs of his Courſe, carries him 

out of the ſight of that of the Nortb, He inſenſibly extends his Beams to that of the 

South, yet fo as not fora good while after to quit that of the Exft, but ſhining upon both 
ar once ; in the fame manner alſo he leaves not off ſhining on the Eaftern Wall, but in 
ofder to advance himſelf by little and little to the #ftern Expoſition, and to coritinue in 
the mean while his favourable Aſpect ro the Soutberly Wall, ſo that thoſe rw Wall 
are likewiſe at the ſame time gratified with his cheering Rays, | 4 
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And thus every day begins and ends that glorious progreſs and courſe of the Sun, 
which cauſes the fertiiity of the Earth, the goodneſs of Ps and the Joy and Pleatute 
of Mankind : But he finiſhes it not however, without ſcattering ſome ſmall Remains 
of his laſt Melancholy and Expiring Splendour upon the poor Northern Wall, he gives 
it a ſlight viſit in paſſing, thatis to ſay properly, he only glances lightly by it when he 
is got beyond the reach of its Sourhers Oppolite. Any two Walls -_ are diametrically 
oppoſite one to the other, are never ſhone upon at the fartie time, unleſs it be juſt in 
the moment the Sun is paſſing from one to the other; for then that great Torch feems © ad, 
which is always advancing with an unconceivable Rapidity, appears as if he were for #4 fines mall 
ſme time ſtopt, and hxr, though he really be not, ,and then he may be truly faid to three Walls ae 
yiew three different E-xpoſitions at the fame time ; but that being only juſt as he is going ro 
quit the Gght of that of the three, which he had thitherto continued the longe!t looks 
towards, and beginning to turn his Countenance towards the other, which is direRly 
oppolite ro it, cannot be of any long duration. Upon which, I ſuppoſe, there are nei- 
ther any tall Trees nor high Walls, nor neigfbouring Houſes that may obſtruct the re- 
fexion of the Sun's light upon any of the Expoſitions we are examining, otherwiſe we 
ſhall never be able to lay down any thing politive for the inſtructions we intend to fub- 
oyn about them: 
After having thus explained what we mean in terms of Gardening, by Expoſitions, a- 
ny Perſon may eaſily judge of thoſe he has in his own Garden, whether it be walled 
quite about, or only in part; as we ſee in thoſe for Example, that are cloſed on fome 
{fs only with Rivers, Ditches, or quick Hedges, &c. | 
Bur though I were informed of the extent of the ſurface of every Garden, that would 
hot enable me to calculate any thing near what extent of walling it will take up. For 
Example, though an Arpene or Acre of Pars Meaſure, contains nine hundred Toiſes or 
Fathoms of Superficies, yet it may be, that this Superficies may be reduced to a perfeft Wharis the ex- - 
Square of thirty Toiſes or Fathoms every way, and fo ſuch an Arpene or Acre will of gq ny nt 
tontain but one hundred and twenty Fathoms in Compaſs, that is to fay, ſixty Yards for Peri Acre. 
ech of the four Expoſitions, which is as little Walling as a Pars Acre of Ground can * 


Some ſich Acres may alſo have orie hundred and thirty, one hundred and fifty, two ; 
bundred, rwo hundred and eighteen, and ſometimes as many as three hundred and Whee quandry et 
twelve Fathoms Circumference, and more; which will happen, if in the firſt occaſion vs o oro 
there be ſuppoſed two large ſides of forty five Fathoms each, and two lefſer ones each a7 hive, md 
of twenty ; if in the ſecond there be two Tong ſides of ſixty, and two ſhorter ones of may =D 
fifteen Fathoms cach ; if in the third there be two long ſides of fourſcore and ten, and (ere lors 
two ſhortet ones of ten Fathoms each ; i in the Fourth, ſuppoſed to be a Triangular en- pert Fmt 
doſure, there be two ſides of one hundred Fathoms each, and a ſhort one of eighteen, ** 

And laſtly,if in the fifth,this Acre have two long ſides of a hundred and hfry Fathoms each, 
ind two ſhort ones of Six Fathoms each, @&c. which indeed would make a very odd con- 
teited Garden, and one ridiculous enough. But however fuch a Caſe may polidl _ 

Aﬀer all, I can truly fay, that I cannot exaftly calculate what quantiry of Walling 
&ery piece of Ground will require for its entire encloſure, fince as | have juſt now ſhew 
you, one and the fame quantity of Superficies may have a great deal more, or a great 
deal leſs, according to the greater or leſſer length of the fides of the faid Land. 

In fine, it is pleaſant enough to ſee, that if a Square have two hundred Fathorns of A pretty Geome: 
Walling in its Circumference, and we be minded to make a ſeparate inclofure of the T*1.remerk. up-" 
= or of the half of the faid ſquare, that quarter will take up one hundred Fa- made our of 

, which is the half of the winks « and that half will take up one hundred and fif. &***** 0263. 
ty, that is, three quarters of the whole ; Geometry fatisfies us with good Reaſons for alf 
thoſe differences, which belonging not ro my ſubjeft, I omit. | top 

Therefore I ſhall not define what Circumference a Garden may have , nor what Ex- 

PMſitions, becauſe I cannor, but ſhall only tell you how many Trees each Expoſition may 54 en 
admit, in reſpe& to two things, vx. the heighth of the Walls, and the goodneſs of to be ordered «c. 
the Ground, for the better the Grozmd is, the more Trees it is able to nouriſh, the con- ddr 
frary may be ſaid of that which is lean and barren ; likewiſe the higher the Walls are of the wall, a 
the preater number of Trees may be applyed to them ; that is to ſay, we tay place them £29,  #* 

b much the nearer one another, and by this means order them fo, that between two, 

Which we may reſerve to garnilh the lower part of the Wall, there may be always one 

to ſhove up and garniſh the upper part, that ſo the upper and lower parts of our Fruit- 

Walls may be both garniſhed at once, and conſequently yield us Fruit ſo much the ſoon- 


&, an in'the greater quantity, The contrary is likewife true in reſpe&t of Walls that 
S are 


; 
z 
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are low, always conſidering withal, the quality of the Soil ; that is to fay, the lower 
the Walls, fo much the further the Trees are to be placed one from another, and thoſe 
very diſtances muſt ſtill be more enlarged when the ground is very rich, than when it ; 
but indifferently qualihed. 
A Difficulty ex = And here it 1s needful to explain and make you underſtand the following Truth which 
plained in o- ſeems a little Paradoxical : Our delign in Planting Wall-Trees is indeed to have fo much 
— the fairer Fruit, but ſtill more chiefly, to ſecure the greater ſtore of it ; but Trees do not 
O—_ © infallibly yield Fruit, unleſs it be upon feeble Branches, and therefore we ſhall have no 
Soils, they are co Fruit upon our Fall Trees, unleſs we contrive it ſo, that we may have ſome feeble Bran- 
be place! nearer ches on them : And if the Trees he very vigorous, as they are commonty in gu Soils, 
than ocherwiſe. they cannot produce any feeble Branches, unleſs they be allowed a great deal of room to 
ſpread out to the beſt advantage all thoſe that are fit to bear ; becauſe, that uppoling 
be Planted too near, one another, and the Yalls be not high efhough, they 
neceſſarily be Pruned very ſhort, or elſe they will ſhoot above the Wall, and 
ceaſe to be Wall-Trees; or elſe they will ſo intangle their Branches one with another, that 
they will make a very difagreeable confuſion, and fuch a one as will prove as prejudicial 
to the Fruit, as if they had been cut too ſhort, 

If then they be Curbed in that manner ; that is to ſay, if we leave them not Branches 
of ſome reaſonable thickneſs and length, all the young ſhoots they will produce will be 
always thick, and thick ones bear no Fruit, and conſequently good Trees Planted near 
one another in a good ground will bear no Fruit, and all through the Gard'ner's fault: 
And therefore it follows by an undoubted conſequence, that in good Soils, whoſe Wal 
are but low, we ought to allow very conliderable diſtances between Tree and Tree, if 
we would pretend any ſtore of fair Fruit from them; and that when the Walls are high- 
er, we my and ought to place the Trees neacer one another, as I have already ſhewed; 
now I proceed to tell you what is my Advice concerning the Meaſure and Regy- 
lation of thoſe Diſtances. 

Of what height My Judgment is, that no Walls of incloſure ought to be made leſs than Seven or 
pra cught 6 Eight Foot high, as well for the better ſecurity againſt Robbing and lng to be ap- 
ral allowable prehended from abroad, as for the advancing and improving the goodneſs of the Walk 
proportions of Trees : I likewiſe am of Opinion, that in the good tions, it is not convenient to de- 
never to be lefs {ire Yalls of above Fifteen or Sixteen Foot 3 tor as for thoſe of the Norcb, which we 
man 7 or 8,a0d ll bad ones, the higheſt Falls are ordinarily the worſt, for they caſt long ſhadows of 
15 or 16 Foot. pernicious influence to Gardens, but yet we ſhall endeavour to make a good uſe of them, 
and eſpecially in Soils a little dry, and in pretty hot Climates. 
Leaning Wals By all I have newly faid about the heighth of Walls, it appears, that I have little 
not proper- | value for thoſe Leaning-Walls to pretend to make them Fruit-Halls for Pears, Peaches, 
Apricocks, &c. but they may ſerve for ſomething elſe, as I ſhall ſhew afterwards : | like- 
wile appears, I do not much approve the extraordinary heighths of ſome topping Wall of 
Houſes, or of Churches, though I make uſe of them very advantageouſly when I meet 
with any of them expoſed to the Eaſt or Sourh ; and that is, particularly to raiſe Figs 
againſt them, which as they love nothing ſo much as heat and ſhelter, ſo they apprehend 
nothing ſs much as the Cold Winds and Scabbineſs ; and High Walls are very proper, as 
well to do them all the good they need, as to defend them from the Milchiefs 
which atrack thera. 
When I here ſo much extoll the Conveniences of the High Walls of the Eft and 
South Quarters, I ſuppoſe it to be in Climates where the Heat is but ſmall, or at leaſt ve- 
ry moderate ; for in thoſe which are hot and burning, as thoſe of our Provence, © and of 
Spain, and Ira; or that exceed them ſtill in heat, as thoſe Countries that lic nearer the 
Lime, in thoſe Climates, ſuch Walls are as formidable and pernicious to Fruits which do 
but broil and cleave or chap againſt them, and to Trees which they dry up, and kill, 
as the Northern Walls are uneaſie, and contrary to the ripening of Fruits in other places 
that offend in want of Heat, and exceſs of Moiſture. 


—_—— 
- — 


-— = # W: 
Of the Diſtances to be obſerved between Wall-Trees. 


- Efore I proceed to Regulate the Meaſures of the Diſtances to be obſerved in-qhe 
rs of all forts of Trees that are to be Planted againſt Walls, becauſe there pe 
the 


ſome kinds of Fruits that require very different Diſtances trom others, 1 think, that 
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the better underſtanding of what I am to deliver upon that ſubject, it will be neceſſary 
I ſhould firſt examine whar Fruits really deſerve admirrance to this choice ſituation ; and 
ſecondly, which, as unworthy,are to be excluded. 
Of the firſt fort are all the good kinds of Figs, Peaches, Plums, Pears, and Grapes, 
with the Haſting, or Forward-Cherries ; all ſorts of Apricocks are alſo of that number; 
with ſome Axerolls, or Garden-Haws. I ſpeak expreſsly of the good kinds of every fort 
of Fruit, to ſhew, that I admit not indifferently to the Privilege of the 7/41, all forts 
of Figs, Peaches, Plums, Pears, &c. And then ſecondly, thoſe which ordinarily are exclu- 
ded from it, are Apples, Mulberries, Almond:,ordinary Cherries, Agriats, Bigarros, Quinces, &c. 
unleſs it be when we have fo great a quantity of Walling, that we know nor, as I may 
ſay, how to diſpoſe of it, and therefore reſolve out of Curioſity, to kill up the ſuper- 
fluous places of ir with ſome Trees of thoſe forts of Fruits. 
Of all the Fruits that have ratik and place among all-Fruits, thoſe that require the 
leaſt diſtance one from another, are all forts of Grapes, they contenting themſelves eve- 54« require | 
ry where with T'wo Feet, or Two Fett and a half diſtance at molt, and therefore — a 
there will be no dithculty in regulating their diſtances, as there will be in ordering that 
of other Fruits. "Thoſe which muſt be allowed good large diſtances, are Peaches and 


To treat of all theſe with the more Order and Brevity, 1 will divide them into T'wo Tr in relation 
Cleſſer, One, for thoſe Trees that commonly take up more room, which ſhall be the on, &þ 
Firſt Claſs ; and another, for thoſe that rake up lefs, and that ſhall be the Second. Caſes, viz. 
The Firſt Claſi comprehends Figs, Peaches, Plums, and Apricocks ; the Second cornptiles ens ge 
Pears, Haſiy, or Forward-Cherries, and Axzrolls, or Garden-Haws : Which Two Claſſes 2. requiving 
muſt be well obſerved, for the full underſtanding of my Diſtinclions. ow ik 

Now, as we have already faid, the principal things that muſt Regulate all our Di- long to each, 
ſances, mult be the greater or leſſer heighth of the als, or greater or lefſer good- grnigme 


neſs of the Soil. And accordingly, my Cuſtom is to order them in this following man- ken from the 
fer, conformably to my abovelaid ſuppoſition of T'wo Claſſes of Trees. _— a= DH" 


Againſt 7alls that are about Seven or Eight Foot high, or a little more, if the ty of the Soil. | 
Ground be good, and the Soil freſh and hearty, as it is in many places, I place the Trees pr - x 
of the Firſt C/aſs at Twelve Foot diſtance one from the other, and thoſe of the Second, Seven or Eighe 
at Nine ; but if the Soil be bur indifferently qualified, 1 place the Firſt at Eight or (92,2 7%» 
Nine; and the Second, at Seven or Eight Foot diſtance. 

The diſtance of ' Twelve Foot fſurpriles a Gentleman raw and unexperienced in theſe Reaſons for the 
Curiolities, who has not many Wal to fill up ; for example, a Gentleman that has but —_— A 
Threeſcore or Fourſcore Yards of Walling, when he ſees himſelf confined to Plant bur in Plantations a: 
Fifteen or Twenty Trees againt it, he is apt to fear two things, the firlt is, that he ſhall —_— 
bardly ever ſee his Halls well garniſh'd ; and the ſecond, that he ſhall as hardly ever 0bje&ed tncon: 
have much Fruit : But beſides the inconveniences, which, as I have ſhewa, ariſe from veniences and 
Planting Trees too near one another, as well in regard of the Barrenneſs it cauſes in _ —_ 7 
them, as of the greater trouble it gives for their Cultivation; I ſay, belides this, firſt, 
we may conhdently expect, that Trees Planted in a good Soil, will be brisk, and eably 
ſhoot forth every Year ſeveral young Branches of Four or Five Foot long apiece; and 
that ſo, according to that rate, being Planted in fuch a Soil, and againit Falls but of 
a fmall heighth, and at Twelve Foot diſtarce one from another, which by conſe- 
quence makes round about them, about Six Foot for each Tree to Garniſh as well up- 
wards as on each fide of them, ſuch Trees I fay will certainly in few Years come near 
one another, and therefore will not leave the fpaces between them long void : And fo 
this will be a ſpeedy Remedy againſt the Gentleman's firſt fear. 

To Remedy the Second, He may venture to plant double the number of Tree: I have 
before limitted, if he like ro be at that Charge, notwithſtanding my aboveſaid advice 
Which is againſt it, and fo place\them at the diſtances of Six Foor, to pleaſe his Eye 
with ſeeing his Wall ſo much the ſooner garniſhed, but then it muſt be upon condition, 
that at the end of Three or Four Years, when thoſe Trees ſhall be in a condition to be- 
gin to aCt their parts well in bearing Fruit, to recompenſe by that means the nourifh- 
ment they have conſumed, and the pains they have coft; I fay, it mult be upon this 
condition, that the Gentleman'be of a remper at the expiration of that time, to be will- 
og for ſecuring the flouriſhing condition of the reſt, to ſacrifice the ſuperfiusus half, by 

S 2 plucking 
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plucking them up by the Roots, and throwing them into the Fire, and afterwards put. 
ting freſh Molds about thoſe left to grow, initead of the old Earth which the untortu- 
nate condemned Trees have fo unuſefully exhauſted : For he muſt neceſlarily proceed to 
that extremity with them, or elſe he muſt lay alide all hopes of Fruit. And methinks 
people are but too apt to make uſe of the firſt expedient when they begin their Planta- 
tions; and in earneſt, it is that which moſt of any thing tickles the Fancy of thoſe that 
are apt to reckon upon their ſtore of Fruit from the number of their Trees, but we find 
few that can find in their hearts to proceed to the Execution of the Second, whea the 
time that requires it is come, and fo by that imprudent and unſeaſonable pity, they in 
fallibly fall into thoſe Inconveniences which I have mentioned ; fo that the ſurelt way is, 
not to be at any ſuch unprofitable Expences, nor to giye our ſelves ſuch occalions to have 
thoſe Combats afterwards within our ſelves; and therefore I Counſel Gentlemen rather 
to follow the Advice I propoſe in obferving the diſtances I preſcribe between Trees to be 
planted in ſpecial good Soils. 
Rules for wall: of Let us now proceed to planting our Trees by Walls of Nine Foot high, or more, and 
CS Os let us tell you, That if the ground be good, as I have before ſuppoſed, then the diſtan- 
ces of the Trees of the firſt Claſs ſhall be proportioned at Nine or Ten Foot, and thoſe 
of the ſecond, at Seven or Eight ; but if rhe ground be not very good, Eight Foot 
will ſufhce for the firſt, and Seven for the ſecond : Where Note by the by, that tho' 
the difference of a Foot more or lefs, as well in the heighth of the #/alls, as the diitance 
of the Trees, ſeems no great matter, yet is it of very conliderable influence for the good 
or bad ſucceſs of a Wall Plantation. 
Pulet for walls of If the Wall reach the heighth of Eleven or Twelve Foot, or a little more, and the 
peven or ot, £19und be full as good as we deſire, then I plant the Trees half as near again as by the 
Walls above mentioned, taking care all along, that betwcen every 'T'wo Trees of indiffe- 
rent Stature, * which are managed fo as to garniſh the lower part of the #Val, there be 
one which may ſhoot up and garniſh it above; for which purpoſe, we may have ſome 
Trees of the true Standerd-kind, which prove very uſeful, elpecially for Pear-Trees, Cher- 
19-Trees/ Apricock-Trees, and even for Peach and Plum-Trees too, tho' for thele rwo laſt, 
we may do well enough without them, becauſe they are Trees that commonly in little 
time put forth ſhoots big enough to form very fine Stemms or Bodies, and conſequently fit 
to mount up and garniſh the upper part of our Halls. In ſuch a Caſe then, where the 
Walls are very high, I add as many Trees more; and tor that reaſon, it the Soil be good, 
place them at about Six Foot diſtance one from another ; and if it be but indifterently 
qualihed, I reduce their diſtances to Four or Five Foot, making my account, that by 
this means, the head of each of thoſe taller Trees will garniſh about Five or Six Foot of 
the Wal on each fide of them, which it will calily do, provided that at the end of Se- 
ven or Eight Years, it we perceive their vigour flag, care be taken to pur a little freſh 
Mold between every Couple of Trees, to reſtore it, and to repair that heart in the 
ground which ſo many Roots may have exhauſted, or brought low ; bur fo long as 
we perceive no change in the Trees to the Worſe, we need nut trouble our ſelves to do 
any thing to the Earth. : 

I ſhall Advertiſe you by the way, that one of the things that moſt difpleaſes me in 
WWall-Plantations, is, to ſee Vines, Figs, Stone Fruit, and Kernel Fruit, interlaceg Pell-mell 
one among another againſt one #4; I thinking it much more convenient to place eve- 
ry Kind in a ſeparate quarter by themſelves ; fo as for Example, one good Wal might 
be only for Figs, and another for Peaches, Plums, and Apricocks, the mixture of whuch, 
I do not much condemn, becauſe that the Peach-Trees being more ſubjelt to periſh and 
die, in whole, or in part, either by Accident, or by Ape, than thoſe other Fruits, there 
may always remain in our FWal-Plantation forne other Tice: to keep up its Beauty in caſe 
of any Mortality hapning to the Peach-Trees ; another end of a Hal ſhould be tor Pear- 
Trees; which as near as 'twere pothble, I would by no means mix with the Peach-Trees : 
In tine, another part of this Plantation ſhould be for the Early, or Haſting-Cherries, and 
another for the Grapes, which laſt I would have alſo ſeparated into ſeveral quarters, accor- 
Cing to their different ſorts, without confounding together the Myſcats, or Muck, or Mica 
rine-Grapes, With the Chaſſelas, Corinthians, &c. 

Sometimes indeed I chance to place ſome Plants of Chaſſc!as-Grapes among other Fruits, 
bur that never happens, but when ris to garniſh ſome part of a #/z that is extrcamly high, 
with delign to have ſome ſtock of it ſhoot ſtrait up to a certain heighth, to which 0- 
ther Fruit can ſeldom ever reach, which is not ordinary ; nay, I care not to uſe my dar- 
ling M-ſcar-Grapes in that Service, becauſe they ripen not ſo well when raited upon high 
Trails, as Chaſſelas do. ; : 
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And now without repeating over again all the above ſpecified differences, either of The Author will 
the heighths of als, or goodneſs of Soils, I ſhall ſuppoſe all forts of Wal about the CRISIS 
heighth of Nine Foot, which is the moſt ordinary heighth, and all grounds we are to of » Foor, being 
deal with, to be of a reaſonable goodneſs ; and according to that Foot, 1 ſhall regulare the me eniing 
all forts of Mal-Plantations, leaving every one in this matter to govern himſelf by the ail grounds ro be 
Rules we have above-preſcribed for the greater or leſſer diſtances of his Trees,according to ——_— 


ter or leſſer heighthof hisgY/als,an : : > lay down his ge- 
the grea gh +,and as his grounds ſhall more or leſs excell in goodnefs. '*Y © Os 

8c-:o: dmg to tha! 
—_— Foot, 


CHAP. VIL 


How to know what kinds of Fruits deſerve beſt to be admitted into Wall- 
Plantations. 


rs HERE may here ariſe a Great and Pleaſing Conteſtation amongſt our Curious The pretenfiors 
Gentlemen, how to decide which forts of Fruits, in their Judgment, ought to be Co — 

honoured with the firſt and beſt places in our MWal-Plantations, and perhaps at leaſt, in wat-plantarien. 

this Country, the Charming Excellence of the Choicer forts of Grapes may raiſe a power- 

ful and formidable Party to declare for a Decil:on in their favour, 

Nature which ſeems to have taken pleafure by the production of ſo many delicious The proices of * 
Fruits, to demonſtrate how far the extent of its Ingenious Fecundity could go towards that Fruit. 
Abſolute Perteftion, has ſufhciently ſhewn by the admirable termper wherewith ſhe has 
Enobled Grapes, that ſhe hai not yet Exhauſted the "Treaſures of her Rich Invention in 
the making ofother Fruir-Tieergbut that whillt ſhe was deſigning to enrich Mankind with 
ſuch important and valuable Preſents as thoſe, ſhe was pleaſed to reſerve ſomething more 
ſingular for the honour of the Fine, and to ſhew in it as *rwere a Maſter-piece of her 
ſurpriling Art. And certain it is, ſhe has not refuſed to Grapes no more than to other 
Fruits, that infinite diverlity of Kinds which adds ſo much to their agreeableneſs; that is 
to ſay, that delightful variety of Colour, 'Taſt, Bigneſs, Shape, Perfume, and of Ma. 
turity in all, and forward Ripeneſs in ſome, &c. For in effec, all thoſe differences are 
to be found in Grapes, as well as among Pears, Apples, Peaches, Plums, Figs, &c. (ince 
there are ſome of them large, ſome ſmall, and ſome long ones, round ones, ſweet ones, 
perſumed ones, ſome forward ones, and ſome lateward ones ; and ſome again of all 
forts of Colours, as White, Black, Red, Yellow, Party-Coloured, &:. But Nature 
was minded to eut-do all that, and as one may fay, t.o ſport her ſelf in certain points, 
to give ſome advantages to the Vine above other Trees I could ſpecihe wherein ſhe has 
done it in ſeveral particulars, but I ſhall only inſtance in this one, which is, T bat ſhe has 
regularly faſtened but one Fruit of any other fort upon one ſingle ſtalk, whereas the 
number of Grains, or Berries, that hang-upon che ſtalk of one Bunch of Grapes, is fo 
great, that it can hardly be told. She does much more than that, for ſometimes ſhe 
has the Complaiſance not to Envy the Boldneſs of ſome Curious Perſons that undertake 
to imitate her, or even to ſurpals her in ſome very extraordinary things; ſhe takes ir 
not ill, that ſome People not content to ſee their Care and Labour fucceed in the Culti- 
vation of the Grapes of their own Country, that is toſay, Chaſſelas, Cioutat, Morillons, 

Gennetins, and even Myſcats, &c. venture to tranſplant into Climates that are pretty Cold, 
thoſe Vine-Plants ſhe deligned only tor the hotter Countrys: Nay, ſhe difdains not to 
favour their Induſtry, by aſliſting them to bring ſome of them to Maturity in ſome parts 
Where ſhe her ſelf would never have thought of producing any. But yet as Liberal 
and Bencficent as ſhe is, it ſeems ſhe thought it would be too much .againſt her ho- 
Nour, if ſhe ſhould be fo ealie as to ſuffer all the Grapes of Egype, Africk,, and Italy, &c. 
to Ripen in the Countries Neighbouring on the North ; it's true indeed, we endeavour 
all we can, by the help of our als that are moſt advantageouſly expoſed, to procure 
as much Heat as is required for the Paſſe-Myſquee, or Paſſing-Murk-Grape, the Pergoleſe, 
the Damazk,, and the Murroquins, &c. And in certain Years, and certain forts of 
Grounds, we have pretty good ſucceſs with ſome of them, bur there are many Years 
and Soils too, wherein on the contrary, we have more necd of ſeeking ſome Conſolation 
for our lo't Labours, than any occalion to Rejoice at our Succeſſes, which may be a 
great inſtruction to us, to let us ſee, that we are not to attempt to force Nature in All Fruit thrive 
every thing, and every wherez no, ſhe is a wile and undertanding Mother, who "T7 — 
boking upon all the parts of the Earth as ſo many Children all equally belonging co 
her, thovght good theretore equally to difpenſe amohg them the good things, and other 
L favours, 
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Diviſe erberivws fayours, ſhe had to beſtow upon them, fo that the better to maintain that Union and 
Fes Neat 06d Intelligence ſhe had a mind ſhould Reign Eternally among them, ſhe has ſo well 
their regulated all things, that every one of them is furniſhed with Qualifications Enabling 
them to Signalize themſelves by ſome kind of Productions ſingular and peculiar to 
Vorg. Geerg, 2- them ; which is the cauſe that being as 'twere Jealous, leſt the Order and Allotment ſhe 
has ſo well Eftabliſh'd, and which ſhe is Zealous to maintain entire, ſhould be violated, 
ſhe very often oppoſes the Encroachments made by any of the Parties upon any of 
their Siſter Countries, and the Attempts by which they go about, as one may ſay, to 
Rob them of that which was given them for their peculiar portion. The Anane-Gr ape 
Ripens in the Þdies, and the Pergoleſe ; the Paſſe-Muſquee, or Paſſing-Muk-Grape, and all 
the other principal ſorts of Grapes Ripen , even in the open Air in aly, &c, But tis not 
fo with them in our Provinces, there none of them can arrive to any tolcrable Ripe- 
neſs ; and likewiſe, on the contrary, Kernel-Fruts proſper wondertully among us, where- 
as the Mexicans, and Moors , let them do the utmoſt they can to make them grow un- 
der the Line, find always their endeavours baffled. 
Let us now return to lay down direCtions, what Methods are to be uſed, to give our 
Grapes all the means poſſible to attain in our Country that Perfection which they natural- 
ly ſhould have ; upon which head, we tell you, we have nothing more Sovereign for 
that, than the moſt advantageous Expoſitions of our Walls, and for that reaſon, in the Con- 
teſtation here to be terminated, we ought to make it our care to treat them well, and 
demonſtrate by that, how much eſteem we. have for their excelling Merit. 
How many ſorw Some of our Curious Gentlemen, will not plead here in general, for all ſorts of good 
—_ _ - Grapes, fo as to compriſe the Chaſſelas, Cioutar, and Cormth-Grapes, but at leaſt for the 
Muſcare! Grapes, Muſcat, or Myſcatell : Now of this Myſear, or Muſcatell, there are Four forts, viz. The 
= > Ng > NG + otherwiſe called the Paſſe-Muſquee, or Paſſing-Muſeat , which is the moſt 
ripen in the Pa» difhcult of them all ro be brought to Ripen, and the White-Miyſcar, Red-Muſcar, and 
744 Climate Black Muſcat, which Three laſt have their Grape or Berry round, and of a middling (ize, 
and tho' they need a great deal of Heat, yet not ſo much as the Long-Muſear ; in my 
Opinion, the Black one is the leaſt of them all, but the Y/pire ſeems to excel the T'wo 
others. 
*—_ ws And indeed a Hhite Myſcar, or Muyſcatell, whether its Grape be ſmall or great, 'tis no 
Exibed all the . matter, ſo it be Clear, Firm, Yellow, Hard, and Crackling, and its Juice Sweet, Su- 
_— — gred, and Perfumed ; fuch a Muſcarel! Grape, | fay, what pleaſure gives it not ro him 
Grays. that Eats it ? Can there be ſeen a more excellent Fruit during the Months of Seprember 
and Ofteber, and ſometimes till the end of November ? In Hot Countries they have 
admirable ones growing in the full Air, that is, upon a Ve planted in the open Field ; 
but here to have any that are conſtantly pretty good, we mult neceflarily have fe- 
courſe ro the aſhiſtance of ſome Eafterly or Southerly-H/alls. The Year 1 676 
larly produced us the molt delicious ones in the World in thoſe Expoſitions ; a 
and ſandy grounds, we have had better Grape: of them in the Eaſterly, than even in 
the Sourherly Expoſition ; from whence, thole Gentlemen would conclude, that a Wall 
can never be better employed, than by planting it with good Muſcar-Grapes. 
The Prerenfiow Other Curious Perſons will hold as ſtifly for good Peaches, as well for the Beauty of 
——— their Colour, ( it being really the Fruit, that above all others, moſt delights the Eye, ) 
as for its Beauty and Largeneſs, its lovely round Figure, the abundance of its Sugred 
Juice, and its rich and ſweet Perfume, &©c. And truly their Party is likewiſe very great 
and conſiderable. | 
Ir is very true, there is nothing comparable to a good Peach in the Months of Aw- 
guſt, September, and Ofteber, and even in the beginning of November till the Froſts come; 
but we can have but few of them here, unleſs it be againſt #als, which is a ſenlible dil- 
pleaſure to us all, becauſe in the open Air they become incomparably better than againlt 
Walls. 
The Sees And 'tisthe open Air that has Evidenced to us here how tar their chief Excellence 
that grow is: the Can Atrain ; the open Air which yet cannot do us any good in their tavour in this Coun- 
agen Ar add try, unleſs it be in the Gardens, within great Cities, which by a great number of lofty 
+> | WRIEW topping Walls of Houſes, are in the firit place extreamly well ſheltered from the Winds, 
RIG ang from the froſts of the Spring, and that it is which makes them bear ſo great an a- 
ſome Ciry-Gar bundance of Fruit ; for in effe&t, we can ſeldom ſay, we have any great plenty of Pea- 
CO ches, but when we have a reaſonable number of Dwarſ-Trees of them, and thoſe Dwaf 
Bur: dings. Trees take. In the ſecond place,thole high Walls ſhut in and augment that heat that 1s ne- 
cellary to ripen their Fruit,on all ſides; and fo in fine, thoſe Fruits being thus expoſed to 
the Air,to the Zephirs or gentle growing Winds,and to the Rain, acquire in that _ 
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of (iruation, a degree of Goodneſs, which the violent ardour of the Sun refleted againſt 
a Wall, could never be able to give them equally on all parts of their Circumterence. 
The ap—_— we have of theſe ſingular good effefts of the full Air, has made me to 
think of railing a kind of cavelling objection againſt Wall-Plantations; for though I 
know indeed for certain, that *tis they that contribute to he inſuring us a crop of 
Fruit, yet | know as certainly at the fame time, that *tis they that by cramping up 
our Fru'ts againſt a Wall, and thereby depriving them of the free enjoyment of the Air, 
hinder them from acquiring the full Goodneſs they naturally would have; as if thoſe 
Trees out 'of a Senſe of impatience and indignation at the violence and torture they ſut- 
fer by being ſo tyed and crampt up, had a mind to puniſh us by a ſuppreſſion of ſome 
part of their Goodneſs, for the injury we do them in robbing them of thar liberty which 
Nature had bleſt them withal. 

In the Spring time then, I rake advantage of the aſſiſtance of the Wall, to make How to draw 
the Peaches knit, and take the more ſurely, and at Midſummer I draw the Baanches _— 
with Fruit on them. forwards from the Wall, which after my manner of Pruning, 1 leave the Fruic the ad- 
long, and with Props which I fix deep in the Earth, I ſupport and keep tight and firm —_ yn 
thoſe Branches fo laden with their Fruit, which by that Artihce, moe that goodneſs they arc ripe. 
which the open Air only can give it, and which we have newly deſcribed. 

"Tis true, there is ſome _ and Pains required todo this well, and the Symme- 

and beauty of our Wall-Plantation is thereby a little dishgured whilſt the Fruit is 
| the Trees, ſo that the Eyes of all Perſons that look upon it, are not fo well pleaſed as The ece& of 
herwiſe, but that fault is amply recompenſed, as well by the beauty of the colour, tha: Meched. 
and the ſmoothneſs of the Skin, as by that rich taſte jn the Fruit, which cannot be had 
otherwiſe. And as ſoon as the Fruit is gathered, the Branches are put back again to 
the Wall, and faltned in the ſame places they were in before, ſo that no Body can ſee 
they have been ever medled with, I could not torbear mentioning here this Fancy I have 
had for Branches fo drawn forward. 

Ir is certain then, that almoſt all forts of Peaches placed in the full Air, in fuch kind 
of high fenced City Gardens, as we have mentioned, fo luckily hit to produce ſuch rare 
and delicious Fruit, that one would think it grew in ſome enchanted place, rather than 
in a Garden cultivated by human Art. "There are only ſome Avant-Peaches or Forward- What Peaches 
Peaches, Troy-Peaches, White-Maudlins, and backward Violet- Peaches, which are not fo hap- = _— 
py as the reſt. Theſe laſt not finding heat enough there, and the wood of the others and why. * 
being too delicate and tender to endure the open Air. As for thoſe Gardens that are a lit- Counrry-Gers 
tle expoſed to the Winds, not only all their Peach-Blofloms are froſt-bitren every year, Je"5 no: fr far 
and fo afford the owners no fatisfaftion, bur alſo the wood of their Trees cither dies, of wy 
grows ſo ſcabby and ugly, that they are little better than if they were quite dead, for newer 
Which-Reaſon, after I had obſtinately continued a long time to bring up Dwof-Peach-trees 
in ſeveral Gardens in the Country, as I had done at Pars, I was at laſt torced to renounce 
all hopes of making them turn to account that way, and truſt only ro our Wall-Trees. 

But to return to the purſuit of the Conteſtation of Fruits , concerning the point of 
Precedence in Wall-Planrations. 

I do not believe any Body would offer to put up Pears here to pretend to Precedence 

m the good places in diſpute, to the prejudice of the Muſcat-grapes, Peaches, Figgs, &c. 
(whatever merits Pears may otherwiſe have, and which we readily acknowledge in them, 
and particularly in the Boncretiens that are fair, large, long, and coloured with a lovely 
red) for we have other Fruits that undoubtedly far excell them, much leſs ſtill will any 
pretend to propoſe in this Difpure, either Apricocks, or Early Cherries, or Azerolls or Gar- 
dn-Haws, They would have the diſgrace of a repulſe, it they ſhould engage them in it, 
but we ſhall do all of them that honour which is their due, when their turn comes, 
lo that their Protectors, if there ſhould appear any to put in any ſuch chim for them, 
ſhall have no reaſon to be diſcontent. 

There are few perſons that have yet thought of declaring in favour of good Phons in 
this Conteſtation, 1 do not fay all forts of Plums, but only four or five of the _ forts, The aidhou! 
and that ma be, becauſe they have not yer proved with what incomparable delj- Pies for, and 
cacy, what Away taſte, and what ſugred ſweetnels Wal-Phons are enriched, not only _ Chaice Plan? 
in compariſon of thoſe of their own Kind, that grow in the open Air, but even of all o- 
ther Fruits ; a difference very ſurprizing in it ſelf, bur ſtill more when we conſider how 
diſhcult it is to render a good reaſon, why a Wall ſhould produce fo contrary ap effect The wa! pro- 
in Plums, to what it do's in other Fruits, it being very certain, that Plums very conlide- —__C—_— 
tably improve in goodneſs by the Wall, whereas other Fruits no lels confiderably impair than ia ochbx 
theirs in the fame lituation. ; w_ 

er 
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Perhaps, I would put my ſelf willingly at the head of thoſe Gentlemen that in the 

preſent Competition, would be for giving to the good Wal-Phoms, the Precedence before 
Fruits. 

y = to make good my Cauſe, I would readily produce a Basket full of good Vielee- 
Perdigen-Plums full ripe, 8d curiouſly dewed or flower'd, mixed with ſome white Perdi- 
gons , ſome St. Catharine Plums, and ſome Apriceck; Plums, being well afſured that the eyes 
of all the Spectators would be much moved to favour my Plea, by fo lovely a fight, thar 
their taſte would almoſt convince them of its Juſtice; and in hne, that all that would pro- 
cure me a great many Backers, and make my party conliderably ſtrong, 


GUAP VIIL 
: A Treatiſe of Figs. 


UT good Figs put a peaceable end to all theſe Conteſtations, carrying away the prizz 
_ laſt pre B without Cn Adin, as being aſluredly the moſt delicious Fruit that 4 bebidin 
Wall Stazion. qa Wall-plantation; I do not ſay, that ?ris in ftrict truth, the moſt conſiderable Fruit the 
_—— + produces in this Country ; no,in my Judgment,no Fruit can vie for excellence with 
a Muck-Melen, that is perfettly good, and well qualihed, (a thing fo rare, and eſpecially 
* Arvare 414147, 12 this Country,that it has given occalion to take a * Proverb from it, to expreſs the ra- 
goed dunk-melon, rity of all that may be good). Bur the Mutk- Melen has nothing to do here, it's Bulineſs 
is to creep on the Earth, whereas our diſpute here is only among thoſe Fruits which may 

be brought to any perfeftion by us in Wall-Plantations. 

A good Fig then is that which above all Fruit deſerves among vs the beſt place in # 
Wall-Plantation, (though in hot Countries, a Wall might incommode ir.) But ro Judge 
by outward appearances both of its excellency, and by conſequence, of the high eſteem it 
deſerves, we need but only obſerve the ſhrugging up of the Shoulders, and the motion 

Fer noe hurefu) Of the Eye-brows of thoſe that eat them, what great quantities of thera may be ea- 
ro the healch. ten without at all i ing the Health. 
Fig-troes bees Beſides, it has the advantage to bear twice a year, that is to fay brſt, in the Months 
owes © oor of Fuly and Auguſt, which firſt Figs are called Fig-Flowers; and the ſecond time in Sep+ 
Td ae kS., tember and Oftebes, which are called Second Figs. This Advantage, I fay, is of wonder- 
and the ochers ful im to the maintaining them in the firſt Rank, which they fo rightfully ought 
"_ to Polls. 
The latter Figs , | might here tell you by the way this truth, that among the ſecond ones, thoſe which 
bc®, and why. ripen in the beginning of Seprember, before there come any Froſt , have in my _ 
beth a more ſugred pulp, and a richer taſte, and conſequently are better, though a lit- 
tle lefler than te firſt the reaſon of which is palpable enough, it being becauſe the 
September Figs were formed in the faireſt Seaſon of the Year, and nouriſhed with a juice 
well concotted, and wrought up to a great PerfeCtion ; whereas the Fig- Flowers have 
had all the cold, and all the Rain of the Spring-time to weather, and go through ; which 
are two no very favourable Circumſtances to any Fruits, for their acquiring a fugred, de- 
licious, and exquilite taſte. 
Put ewo forts of 1 know ſeveral forts of Figs that probably are all good in hot Countries, becauſe they 
Fg: excellent in all ripen there, but we in this Country have but two forts, which may properly be ſaid to 
Fen end, ang De admirable, and they are the Great White ones, of which ſome are Romnd, and ſome Long. 
- gre« leg %hits TheRownd ones come in more abundance, and the Long ones are eſpecially moſt admira 
— fl et, About the end of Autumn, when they can attain to their due Ripeneſs, becauſe they are 
and why, not fo ſubjeRt to (plit and chap towards their Crown, as the Rewnd ones are : Which 
faulr ordinarily proceeds from ſome hot Rains that fall in the Month of Oftcher, that 
make thoſe poor Round Fig: ſo ſwell, that they gape towards the head, with Clefts e- 
nough to fright one, and thereby vent and let out all their ſweetneſs and perfume ; 
that the Long ones which are of better proof againſt thoſe Rains than the Reawnd ones, 
have 8 _—_ at that time a moſt Exquilite and Miraculous Tait, which the others have 
quate lolt. 
Crarpered wich _ 1 have had againſt one Sourhern-Fruit4Yall, Twelve or Fifteen forts of Figs, all of dif- 
Gabe! Figs, ferent kinds, to convince me that in this Country we ought affuredly ro keep only to the 
white ones, as well for their being brought quickly ro bear, and for the abundance of the 
Fruit they yield, as for the delicacy and ſweetneſs of their Pulp; moſt of the other forts, 


exceptmg two, Which are the great Long Violer- Fig, the worlt turt of all, and the Flar one, 
v 
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which is bur little better, are not only hard to be brought to bear, but bring Fruit 
that is but ſmall, arid rhat is neither Delicate, -Marrowy, nor Sugred enough ; for The gnod quili. 
nes required in 


thoſe are the qualities of a good Fig, to be Delicate; Marrowy, very much Sugred, an excellent 6g, 


and of a rich and exquilite taſte. 

Among thoſe which are of « lower degree of Goodneſs ; for we catinot well fay, 4 Catalogue of 
aniong the bad ones, the Black Fig holds the firſt Rank. It is very long, and pretty © 2ber torr, 
big, and ſo coloured with a dark Red, that thence it derives irs Name of Black, It $4, Fig 
not quite ſo red within, as without ; it is very much Sugred, but is a little drier than our 1s Charatter 

Weite ones; | preſerve ſome ſtocks of it for rareties ſake. 

There are great Tellow ones that are a little Red, and Fleſh-coloured within ; they Gree Tellew Fig 
hear litthe Fraze in the Spring, but a good deal in Autwmnn, but to my caſte, they are not <ſribed., 
yery delicate, neither in the Firſt, nor latter Seaſon. 

There are alſo great Violee-Figgs both Long and Flat, which we juſt now mentioned, G,.., vive +; 
whoſe Puſp is very courſe: I prize them not. lng aad far, ttm 

There 1 alſo the Green Fig which has a very long Stalk, and a Vermilion Pulp, and 6 20s Fig 
pretty Sweet and well Sugred, bur yields little increaſe. deſcribed. 

Alfo the little Grey Fig almoſt of a Tawny Colour, called Mellete in Gaſcony 3 its The lie greg 
fult like that of the others, is to bear but little Fruir, and that nor very delicate. Fig, or Mallee 

Alſo another fort called a Medor, which is yellow within and withour. The Meer Tellow 


Alſo another fort which is pretty black, having only its Skin a little whipe with 3*;. 
. & 
gay ; Its pulp is red. by deſcribed. 
Allo a ſmall white ſort, whoſe taſt is rather faint than ſugred, it is called a Heſting, or The Smail whity 
faverd Fig, though it be ſo but a very little time. or Heftmg Fg. 
Alf the little Bourjaſſore, which is of a blackiſh, or rather of a dark Violee colour, like The (irrle Bour- 
that of ſome Plums ; It is very delicate, but bears little Fruit in the Spring, and ſeldom as {7 FE ahet 
ny that ripens in Autumn. nor Fruicful. 
Laſtly, There is alſo the Angelick-Fig, which is of a violet colour, ard long, but not, -,_. 
very big ; Irs pulp is red and reaſonably good. — Fg deerbed.” 
Having examined all theſe forts of Fig:, I think it will be moſt for our profit, to ba- 
niſh the greateſt part of them, and keep only to the good whice ones, which conſtantly 
prove beter with us here than the reſt. Bur yet if there be any curious Gentleman, that 
s fully reſolved to have in his Garden all forts of Figs, as well as all forts of Pears, Apples, 
Praches, Plums, Grapes, 8c. So that, as one may ſay, he would keep a general Hoſpital 
open to receive all Fraies as well Paſſengers and Strangers, as others, let us pardon him 
that ſpirit of Charity ; nay, if you pleaſe, let our Complaiſance go fo far as to praiſe 
fich an unbounded Curioſity that knows no limits. Bur let us have a care of imitating 
him; no, Exigum Colite. 5. e. Let us cultivate a little Grownd, and a few Plants, but: 


good. 

Thus you ſee the choice made, and the excelling Merit determined in Favour of 
Fg:, in regard to Precedence of place in Wall-Plantations, as far at leaſt as the Diſpos 
fil of that honour depends on Me. Afterwards, when I ſhall come to garniſh our Walls, 
| ſhall rell you what reaſonable Quantity I counſel every one to Plant of them, in pros 


portion to the bigneſs of his Garden. 


CHAR 1 
A Treatiſe of Peaches. 
[ET us paſs on to the other Fruits that to the Honour of the Wall, that 


is to ſay, to Peaches and Plums, to ſee which of thoſe two, next to the Figz, 

to have the Precedence. And let us begin with the Peaches. Here is an account of all 
the forts I know of them, according to the Order of their uſual ripening, every one of 
"nn 1 fall defirite according ts fame order, as faſt as I ſhall R_ _ 
; rſt of all, is, The little Avent-white-peach, of Forward White-peach ; which Avaxt, or 
ing well expoſed, ripens at the beginning of Juh, and will yield Frus during the whole pry herbs: 
Month, if the ſtocks of it be Multiplied in ſeveral Expoſitions. _ 

The Troy-peach follows it, but a little aloof off, how advantageoully ſoever it be OY erty 
poſed, and ripens not tell the end of Fu, or at leaſt in the beginning of Auguſt. It is ud he. 
« wonderful good little Peach to ſtir upin us the Idea and Remembrance of the excellent ;,, —_ 


”, 
"nes we had the Tears before. | of anguf. 
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The Tellow Alberge Peach, and the little yellow Pavy Alberge ripen almoſt at the fame time 
with the Troy-peach, or a little after ; and are both of them far from being qualified with 
that goodneſs which makes us ſo much Eſteem the other. 

Peaches that ripen "The Hite Maudlin, Red Maudlin, the Minion, and Italian Peach which is like a 14. 

An fting Perſick, ripen almoſt all rogether about the Middle of Auguſt, with the Hhite Paws. 
In which Seaſon, we may truly fay, we hind choice enough to fatishe our niceſt Palates, 

The little Violet Alberge Peach, and the birele Viadler Pavy Alberge, together with the Buy. 
a ripen towards the end of the ſame Month, and play their parts incomparably 
well. 

The Druſeles and Cherry Peaches, eſpecially thoſe with the Tellow Pulp, preſent them. 
ſelves at the ſame time to bear them (but Bad and Nauſeaus ) Company, t the what 
Pulpe Cherry Peach is not of that Rank, being a very pretty Peach whea it is ſuffered to 
grow fully ripe. 

September Teaches "The Chevrerſe, and Reſſane with the Pay Reſſane, come in at the beginning of Sepeem. 
ber, and almoſt at the ſame time, begin the Perſicks, the Viaolee Haſtwgs, the Belligarde, 
the Violet Brugnons or Nettarins, and purple Peaches, to ſupply us plentitully for about fi. 
teen days, Which is in truth an Illuſtrious, Charming, and Delicious Shoal, or glut of 
Fruits ; the Vielee Peach alone, which in my Judgment, is the Queen of Peaches, and 
which appears likewiſe ſo to the Palates of Perſons infinitely more conſiderable than my 
{{1f, being ſufhcieotly qualified without the help of any others, molt agreeably to fatis 
he the curiolity of the whole World. 

The Admwirables appear in crowds preſently after the middle of $ ; good God, 
what Peaches, for Colour, Delicacy of Pulp, abundance of Juice, for ſugred Sweetnek, 
and for a rich and exquiſite taſte! &c. Who is there not charmed with them, and par. 
ticularly with thoſe which ripen in the open Air ? 

The Nivetres The Niverres, as Beautiful and Marvellouſly excellent as they are, have the modeſy 

come » fe when to ſtay till the Admirables are declining bef-re they ripen, and then they ſhew rhemlelyes; 


re going ous and for ten or twelve days , amply recompenle the pains of them that planted themia 
and are allo ex- . good cs. 


The Faw, whits The Pan Peaches, the White Andillis, and the Narbon Peaches preſs earneſtly in, to 


car Aug company the Nivezres : But for all their Beauty, which in truth may be called but a Pais 
ripe at the fame ted Peauty, thoſe Peaches, I fay, would do wiſely to torbear an attempt that can turn to 
cine, and a nothing but their own digrace 
We ſhall not fay the fame thing of the Great Tellow Backward Peach, of the Peach by 
al, of the Backward Violet Peach, and of the Tellow Smooch Peach, of the great Pavies, u 
well Red, as Zellow, and of the little Tellow Pawes, called St. Martin Pavies: For when 
the Seaſon has prov'd favourable to their ripening, the Garden "Theater for the Repre- 
ſentation of Autumn, ſeems to me very much honoured with the Company of theſe laſ 
Ofeter Peaches. forts, during all the Month of Oteber ; but we muſt hold to them, and go no further, 
if we would keep our Mouths in good taſte, and not ſuffer the Tellow Smooth Brignen or 
Neftarin, the later Violet Brugnon or Nefarin, the Nipple Peach, the Sanguinole, or Blu 
Peach, the Hhbite Corbeil, the Double Flower d or Double Bloſſom'd Peach, the Nut-peach, 
&c. to appear, they being the laſt Peaches of Oftcber, and the worlt of the Year, at 
which no body need to wonder; long Nights that are often wett, and always cold, 
The general being not very proper to make Fruits good, and eſpecially Srone-fruirs, 
&iſtinguithe ino = In this liſt 0 Peaches, Brugnons, or Nettarin and Pawies,- there are reckoned thirty rwo 
Beebe be. Very different forts of Peaches ; three very different forts of Brugnons or Netlarins,and ſeven 
z2 forts, of forts of Pavies, likewiſe extremely difterently. I necd not tell the People of this Country, 
oy Bt" that we call Peaches thoſe which —_ from their Stone, our Country Men here abouts 
Pavic. Proates, knowing it well enough, though the Gaſcons, Languedocians, and People of Provence, and 
what, © © in general, all the curious Gentlemen of Guienne know it not ſo well ; but it is neceſſary 
* 6r+25n, what to tell all the World, that we call * Bragwons all Peach like Fruits that being ſmooth 
Acttern, * wkin'd,and without any down, cleave to their Stones ; and that we call Pavies, thoſe that 
—_— what, though they have a skin cloathed with a little down, of what colour foever they bg 
fore - eB whether Yellow, White or Red, do not looſfi from their Stones. We have ſome cu- 
I wo . B rious Perſons that pretend, there are as many forts of Parves, as there are of Peaches, and 
diale 20d Femake tNETCUPON Further affirm, that the Pawe is the Male, and the Peach the Female : A good 
Me ae > luck go with their Fancy of Male and Female, or rather with the Ancient Language of 
G*4dacs, kid, Gardeners, 1 will not go about to find fault with it, though I never yet found any rea» 
%s fn or colour of reaſon, able to fatishe me abour it, But as for the great number 0! 
the pretended Males they talk of, it is altogether unknown to me ; not but that I hare 
lulkciently employed all my Endeavours to dif. over more of them than rhe eight forts 


X above 


Lv 
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above mentioned ; perhaps the race of them may be kept flill in Perſia, from whence 
they pretend all Peaches hrſt came, yet without bringing along with them that mortal 

liry fome would make us believe they have there, or if they will needs have the 
Pevies to have all come our of that Country, thoſe which we have not here, muſt wich- 
out doubt have been drowned in the long Seas by the way. I am particularly forry 
for thoſe that would have been extream forward to ripen in our Climates, we ſhould be 
very happy if we could repair the loſs of them, ſuppoſing that ever any ſuch loſs we 


I know well enough too, there are ſome curious Perſons, that reckon up more forts The vanity of 
of Stone Fruits than we have counted above; I am willing to grant, they may ——— 
know ſome that I know not ; but at lealt, let them be pleaſed to let me tell them, cies hem 
that after a very great and very long continued exatnefs in ſearching, I never could tind #mns 
any more, and 1 will add, that as great a Liberty has been taken in multiplying the 
names of Peaches, as well as thoſe of other Fruits, and that the leaſt difference, either in 
Flower and Colour, or in bigneſs and ſhape, or in the time of their ripenets, or in the 
taſte and delicacy of their Juyce, has always given, and ſtill gives many People an itch- 
ing Fancy, to pretend they have ſome new particular fort of Peach, upon which they fail 
tot to Baptize it with a new Name, 

O unlucky itching humour, which mayſt properly enough be named, the daughter 
of Vanity or Ignorance, how great a Confulion doit thou occalion to us among our 
Fruits! 1s it poſſible People ſhould not know that 2 difterence in Seils, in Expoſitions, or 
in Chmazes, or in the tempers of Seaſons,is able ro produce thoſe linle Varieties in Fruits, 
which yet are not eflential? Nothwithſtanding which, they have given me an inhnite 
deal of Pains to diſcover the truth. I ſhall now with my ordinary Ingenuity, tell you 
what I think of them, though with the hazard of incurring the diſpleafure of a great ma- 
ny of our Nurſery Mongers. 

I am very far from deliring to ſuppreſs any fort of good Fruit, ſince in all places as 

hr as my Curioſity and Acquaintance extends, I always indefatigably labour to diſcover 
ſomg new kinds that are good, with delign to multiply and propagate them as ſoon as 
they come to my Knowledge. Bur likewiſe on the other fide, inſtead of deliring to 
form Chimera's and imaginary and notional beings, though never ſo pleaſing to the Fan- 
cy, by multiplying of Names for the leaſt incon{1derable difterences, 1 oppoſe that fpread- 
ing Diſcaſe with all the vigour and {incerity I poſſibly can; and though I have reckoned 
up thirty two forts of Peaches,yer | do not theretore ſay, there are thirty two forts of good 
ones, ſo good as I would delire them,in my Garden, or counſel my Friends to plant them 
n theirs; no, in that number there are ſome which we may truly pronourice not to be 
good, and accordingly I ſhall baniſh them, as much as poſſible from our Plantations: 
But likewiſe, though of any one kind, ſome ſhould ſometimes prove bad, we ought not 
preſently ro conclude, that the whole kind is therefore bad. Let us now conſider ex- 
attly in what conliſts the excellency of ſome, and the meannefs or badneſs of ſome others 
of them, that we may be ſo much the better able to judge upon ſolid Grounds, which 
are to be received and multiplyed, and which, proſcribed and entirely debatr'd of all claims 
to the choice places in our Wall Plantations. 


GH AT. Aa 
Of the exceliency of Peaches, and wherein it conſiſts, 


f bo + excellency of Peaches conſiſts in the good qualities they ought naturally to | 
have. 

Of which the firſt is, to have their pulp a lirtle firm, fo as it may be jult jm The good quali 
ble, and no more, and very fine withall, which ought to appear when their skin is ta- — | Partnh, 
ken off, which ſhould be fine, ſhining and yellow, without any thing of green, and iy. * 
ealy to ſtrip off, which if it do's not, the Peach is not ripe. This Excellence turther ap- 
pears when we cut a Peach with the Knife, which is, in my Opinion the hilt thing to be | my => Egg 
done to them at Table, by any one that would cat them "delightfully, and with a true 
reliſh, and then we may fee all along where the Knife has paſt, as 'twere an infinite 
number of little Springs, which are methinks, the prettieſt things in the World to look 
upon. "They that open a Peach otherwiſe, oftentimes loſing halt that delicious Juice that 
makes them to be ſo highly eſteemed by all the World, 


T > The 
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The ſecond good The ſecond good quality of a Peach is, that its Pulp melrs as ſoon as *tis in the Mouth, 
quality. for indeed, the pulp of Peaches is properly nothing but a congealed water, which diflolves 
:Mto 2 liquid form, when ?tis never {o little preſs d by the 'I eeth or any thing elſe. In 
the thidd good the third place, that warer or juice in melting, ought to be [weet and ſugred, and of x 
quality. rich, high, and vinous taſte, and in ſome kinds of them, a little musked ; I would have 
alſo their Stone little, and that thoſe Peaches which are not ſmooth, be only covered with 
tra ”"” a reaſonable proportion ot ſoft Down, much hairineſs being a certain mark of the want 
of competent goodneſs in a Peach, that hair uſually falling almoſt quite oft, in good 
Peaches, and particularly in thoſe which grow in the open Air. 

In fine, 1 ſhould count it one of the principal qualines of a good Peach to be large, 
The fifth quali- if we had not ſome little ones that are marvellouſly excellent ; as for Example, the Try. 
—_ Peaches, the Red Alberges, and the Vielet-Peaches, However, it is at leaſt fo far true, that 
if the Peaches which {hould be large, come ſhort of the bigneſs they ſhould have, or 
much exceed it, they prove always bad ; and perhaps it has been pertinently enough ſid 
by ſome, that theſe lalt were Dropſical, and the others Hedtical, or Conſumprtive. "The Het. 
_ += cal ones have much more Stone and leſs Pulp than they ſhould have, and the Drogfed 
Piſtinguitde ines ones have their Stone open and gaping, and a hollow between their Stone and Pulp, 

—__ which Pulp is alſo courſe, and grofs, and tough, and irs juice ſharp or bitter. 
their Deſcription. And in reality, as I have faid, there is none but the Peaches that grow in the open 
Air, which have all theſe good qualities in a Sovereign Degree, with ſomething of [ 
know not what exalted taſte, which *ris impoſſible ro deſcribe. "The Peacbes indeed that 
grow on Wall-trees, have ſome Proportion ot them, bur not to that degree, in which we 
juſt now obſerved thoſe growing in the open Air ſo much excell, unleſs it be 
thoſe that grow upon Branches, which 1 order to be drawn trom the Wall, in the man- 


ner I have above explained. 


WATT AS 
Of Qualities indifferent in Peaches. 


nes in Peaches. 


Which conſiſt have great ones, as the Avant-Peach or Fore-Peach, the Troy-Peach, the two Maudiins, the 
ony _—_ Minions, the Perſick, the backward Nipple-Peach, the Roſſanes, the white Pavies, the No- 
i * * 
Howersor Bloſ- bon-Peach, 8c. Some again have ſmall ones, as the Chevrenſe, the Admirable, the Purple 
—_ _ «e Peach, the Nrverte, the Peach: Royal, the Bourdin, Bellegarde, Red Pavie, Red Alberge, and 
the Red Pavie, Alberge. 
Some have both great ones and little ones, but nct upon one and the ſame Tree, as the 
two Vielet-Peaches, both haſting and backward, the two I/o/c:-Brugnens or Ne#aring, the 
Pau-Peaches, the yellow Alberges, &c. 
There is but one fort that has a double Flower , which derives its Name from 


thence. 


CAP ALL 
Of the Lad qualities of Peaches. 


= I us now take a view of the bad qualities of Peachc:. 

ho bad quell The bad qualities of Peaches conliſt, 

The vet, Firſt, In having a Pulp too foft, and almoſt like Pap, ro which Fault the white An- 
dilh-Peaches are very ſubject. 

The (acond. Secondly, in having it like Dough or Paſte, and dry, as it is in moſt yellow Reaches, 
and in moſt other Peaches that are ſuffered ro grow too ripe upon the Tree. 

The third. Thirdly, In having it groſs and courſe, as in the Druſeles, the Beer-Reor-Peaches, and 

the ordinary Pau-Peaches. B 

Fourthly, In having a faint and infipid juice with a green and bitter rang, as is 0r- 
dinarily found in thoſe ſame Pau-Peaches, growing upon MHull-rrees, and in the Narbers, 
Double-Flower d-Peacher, and common Peaches, otherwiſe called Corbei! or Vine- Peaches. 


The fourth, 


In 
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Part III. 
In the fifth place, *tis a fault ro have a hard skin, as the Nipple-Peacher; and (xthly, The kth, and 
is another fault to be ſometimes ſo Yaous, as to contract trom thence a Vixegar;ſh tharp "Ven 


taſte. 

And now it can be no hard niatter to judge of good Peaches, and amongſt the good 
ones, to judge which are the belt, no more than to judge which are bad, and among 
thoſe bad ones, to judge which are the worſt. 

[r is certain that all the Peaches of one certain kind, do not always prove f perfeCt as 
they naturally ought ; no, nor all the Peaches of the fame Tree neither, are not of an 


$. 
We have already told you that *tis a great fault in them to be too big or too lit- Seventhly, 
tle ; it is likewiſe one to be either over, or not full ripe ; Peaches to be jult as ripe as Anoner ule ©o 
they ſhould be, and no more, ſhould ſtick bur ſlightly ro their Stalks ; for thofe thar ce*d in ripencts, 
ſtick too faſt ro them, and cannot well be pulled without bringing the Stalk with them, gs, © moo, 
are not ripe enough, and thoſe that ſtick too gingerly on them, or not at all, bur are j*& ripe, and 
perhaps already ſeparated from them of themſelves, and fallen upon the Ground, or up- g/m ene 
on the wooden Props ſet under them, are too Ripe, and are Paſt, as we fay in terms of 
Gardening ; that is, they are like dead things, and have loſt all their Goodnefs. "There 
are only the {ſmoother fort ot Peaches, all the B: ugnons Or Ne#arms.and all the Paves or 
Baſtard Peaches that can hardly be too ripe, fo that in them it is no fault to fall of 
themſelves. 

Thoſe that grow upon Branchet that are beginning to turn Yellow, and are Sick, ger fats, 
and thoſe which ripen very long before all the reſt of the ſame "Tree, or'a very long &2w on « fick 
time after both the firſt, and the moſt that ſucceed them upun the fame Tree, are ſub- _ rho 
x to prove bad, that is to fay, to have all the bad qualities we have deſcribed, or at 9 late. 
leaſt to have a part of them ; ſo that to meet with a good Peach upon a Tree, many con« 
ditions are neceſlary, which I ſhall Explain when ] come to give Dire:tions how to ga- 
ther them, and how infallibly to know a very good Peach from one that is but indiffe- 
rent. 

Our Buſineſs in this Place, is only ro give our Judgment which are thoſe good kinds 
that deſerve admittance into our Hall-plantations, which I ſhall now proceed to Declare, 
provided, as I have before cautioned, that for any one ill quality that may be found in 
any of the Fruies I preferr, it be not therefore concluded, the whole Species is bad; not 
for any Perfeftion that may be found in any one of thoſe kinds 1 reject, it be not thence 


concluded, the whole kind is really. good. 


CHAP. XII. 
The Author's Judgment of the ſeveral ſorts of Peaches. 


A the thirty two forts of Peaches I have reckoned, I condemn eight, and al- Ziahe or Nine 
moſt nine, and the ninth which is almoſt excluded, is the Hhite d4ndilly Peach Tunes rate 
I alfo condemn two forts of Brugnons or NeRarins : The eight forts of Peaches are the of Sragmny or 
Narbon, the Druſelle, the Tellow Smooth Peach, the latter Nipple Peach, the Beet roor-peach, donned and on- 
the Corbeil, the Nut peach, and the Double Flower'd Peach, unlels any Perſon defire to _—_ Lo 
have ſome Trees of this laſt, ſimply for its Flower, which is very fair, and ſome Beee- ated 
reorpeaches, to make Compores or wet Sweer-Meats with, for which they are admirable ; 

the two diſgraced Brugnens or Nefarins, are the 7ellow one, and the latter Violer one, nei- 

ther of them ſeldom hatdly ever ripening here, and being ſubje& co burſt, and rot up- 

on the Tree. 

In that part of my Diſcourſe above, where I ſer down the ill Qualities of Peaches, | 
you may ſee the Reaſons why I baniſh eight or nine forts of them. As for the The Author's 0. 
Pavier, | extremely honour all thoſe of them which can be brought to ripen well; Viceatoor "nr 
but that is ſomething rare in this Country, unleſs it be thoſe called Haſtings : Such curi- inthis Paragraph, 
ous Gentlemen az dwell in hot Climazes, and that are accommodated with Walls well —— 
expoſed, do very well to plant a great many of them, and are happy enough to ſee 
them ripen in the open Air, and upon Standard Trees ; and then inſtead of that hard 
and tough Pulp which they have commonly in this Country, without being accompani- 
td with any Sugred Juice of a Vinous, Rich, and perfumed Taſte, they have a fine 
and tender Pulp, and almoſt as melting as our beſt Peaches; that is to fay, they have 
a great deal of Juice, and thar Juice is ſeaſoned with that agreeable taſte we delire in 


All theſe advantages, together with the plcaling view of « Dark Red Colour that 
penetrates 
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penetrates through their whole Subſtance, but more rowards their Stone, than further 
from it, allure. People to eat of them, and conſequently begets in their minds an eſteem 

for them, and a curioſity to plant and rear them. 
The Year 1676 furniſhed us with admirable ones, and particularly of that ſort that 
The Menfress, bears the name of Monſtrous, and of Pompone, from that [lluſtrious Father and Patron of 
or Pumpenes © ll Honeſt and Ingenuous Gard'ners, who firſt had of them in the Garden of his Houſe 
at Pompone, and thence afterwards propagated them in all the Gardens of the Cy. 
rious. There are ſome Curious Perſons that love them almoſt better than Peaches; we 
muſt content them, and Plant good ſtore of them in their Gardens : But the number of 
the Curious of that Mind, not being very great, and we having declared particularly for 
the Peaches, we ſhall therefore in moſt of our Gardens Plant abundantly more Peaches than 
Pavies. Having then hrſt ſhewn the Excellence of the principal Pears, in 'T reating of 
Dwarf-trees, and afterward of the ſeveral Merits and Excellencies of the Muſcar-Grapes, of 
Figs, of Peaches, and of Pavies, upon the occaſion of our Diſcourſe of Wall-Trees, I can- 
not paſsany further to declare my Judgment concerning the Order and Precedence to be 
obſerved in Planting of the Tiees which are to furniſh our J#alls, till I have firſt done the 
ſame thing in favour of the good Plums, and made an Enumeration likewiſe of their 


good Qualities. 


CHAP. XIV. 
A Treatiſe of Plums. 


OT f my HERE are reckoned almoſt infinite numbers of kinds of Plum: ; I ſhall ſpeak o1 
rg: ang ly of thoſe that I have ſeen, taſted, and examined, which are a conliderable 
- pag enough, tho" there be but few in all that multitude, that I have much eſteem 
or. 
In the Idea and Conception I form to my ſelf of Plums, I ſee good Qualities, bad 
Qualities, and indifferent Qualities ; and I obſerve ſome Plums that are good both Raw, 
The grod Quali and Baked, or Preſerved, and ſome again that are good only to Bake, or Preſerve. The 
4... Pp good Qualities of Plums, are to have a hne, tender, and very melting pulp, a very ſweet 
mo Sugarraw, and fugred Juice, and a rich and exquiſite Taft, which in ſome is perfumed: A good 
—_ Plum is the only Fruit aimoſt that is to be Eaten Raw, and has no need of Sugar, fuch 
rated. are upon all-Trees, the Violet and White Perdrigens, the St. Catharines, the Apricock-plums, 
the Reche-Courbons, the Empreſſe:, or Latter: perdrigons ; ſuch alſo upon Wall-Trees, are the 
Queen Claudias, the Imperials, the Rogals, the Violet, Red and White Damazks, and even the 
White Mirabells. 
The had Quali- "The bad Qualities of Plums, are to have a hard Skin; but becauſe there is no Plum 
nes of Pam! without that fault, it is not to be counted for any thing conliderable like thoſe that follow, 
che worſt ſores of Which are, to have their Pulp rough, mecaly, and doughy, as the Perdrigon of Cernyy, 
Hum: ipecived. the Fpite Double Bleſſom'd Plum, &c. or ſharp and ſowriſh, as the Black Damaik-Haſting, 
the Date-Plum, the Mejeu, or Pitch-Plum, the Brugnolle ; or dry, as the Muzkhed Damak 
Plum, the. Mojeu, the Amber-I lum, the Bull-Plum, the Brugnelle, the Rhodes ; or hardiſh, 
as the Date-Plum ; , or too watery, as many forts of Plums are, which we need not know ; 
or wormy, as the Imperials, many of the Damaik-Plums, and Diaper Plums, &c. and 
particularly all thoſe Plums of all forts that appear to ripen firit. upon the Trees, that isto 
fay, before the ſet time of the Maturity of that kind of Plum. 
Perdrigons leaſt And here we can fay ſomething in tavour of our beloved Perdrigens, that they of all 
——en _ Plums, are the leaſt ſubjeft ro Worms. 
indifferent Que- The indifferent Qualities of Plum reſpect their ſhape, bigneſs, colour, ray, or parting 
= creviſe, &c. nay, and to ſtick faſt to the Stone, is a Quality likewiſe indiflerent, if the 
| The tapes of Plum be otherwile good ; for it the Plum be really bad, then it it quits not its Stone it 


B—_ Locg Is moreſlighted than if it did ; and asto the ſhape, it is indifterent whether the Plum be 
Parmmr. very long, -as the Inperial, the Date-Plum, the I/vere, the Rognon de coq, or Cocks 
Kadney. 


Longih Pr. Or Longiſh, as the Perdrigons, the St. Catharine, the Diaper-Plums, the Mirabells , the 
Long Violet Damark, the Datills, or Little Date-Plums, the Minions, the Burgundy-Mezeny 
the Rhodes-Plum, &c. ; 

m_ my = 4 Or Round, and almoſt ſquare and flat, as the Queen Claudia, the H/bite, the Violer, the 

= Sa = ay, the Green, and the Muztked Damaitk-Plums, the Ceriſetrs, or Little Cherry-Plums, the 
Cer nay-Perdrigons, the Rgjal-Plum, th Pigeons Heart, the Brugnelle, and the Drap dor, Of 
Cloth of Gold Plum, GC. The 
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The Shape then is of no conſequence, to make us ſlight or eſteem any fort of 
Plums, and the colour is of no more than the ſhape, there being good and bad of Colours of Plum: 
all Colours, which are cither a yellowiſh white, as the Fhite Perdrigons, the White Da- jovi white 
marks, the St. Catharines, the Apricock-Plums, the Minions, the Queen Claudia's, the Drap- 
ors or Cloth of Gold Plums, the Great Date-Plums, or White Imperials, &C. 

Or elſe of a Violet colour inclining to red, (the fineſt colour of them all) as the V/ioler- Viole: red Plum: 
Perdrigron, the Reche-Courbons, the Empreſſes, the Iniperials, the Long and Round Damasks, 
the Reyak Plum, the Violet Diaper, the Caur de Bauf , or Bulleck5-Heart, &c. 

Or a Violer inclining ro black, as the Brugnolle, the Great Violet Tours Damask, the yiger black 


$7. Fulan, &c. Pl am, 
Or quite black, as the Rhodes-Plums, the latter and forward Black Damas%s, the Miucked- Plain black 
Damazk, the Pigeon 5-Heart. Plagrny- 


Or Green, as the Ivert, the Green Damiash, the Caſtellan. 

Or Gray, as the Gray-Damash, Gray "Plume. 

Or Red, as the Ceriſers, the Prime- Morins, the Datills, or little Date-Pl:ms, &:c. As Red Plume. 
well as their Rey , or Creaſe, whether it be very deep cut, as in the Plum call'd the Pige- Yf *b< Geuſe i 
ens-Heart, or but very little, as in moſt other Plums,that is of no Conſequence as to their 

As for their Bigneſs, it is better they ſhould be pretry big, as the Perdrigon, Se, Ca. © Be Pignets 
thaFine, Apricock-Plum, Damask &c. than little, as the Mirabelles. Large P ams. 

There are a few forts of Plums cxrream large, as the Bullech's-Heart, the C ernay-Perdri- ata 
gous, the DInperials, as well white as red, and the forward and haſty, as the backward -——=— pipes 
ones. 

All Plums that are good raw are likewiſe commonly very good baked or preferved,whe- Al ptwms good 
ther it be to make dry Prunes, or Compotes, or wet Sweet-meats, as the Perdrigons, 8c. 5%: $998 alforo 
Pur there are ſome good only to bake or preſerve, and even among the baking Plums, Some #e only 
there are ſome particularly good to make Prunes of, as the Reche-Courbon, and the St. Ca- | a 
tharine, and others, whoſe principal excellenicy is ſhewn in Compores, or wet Sweat meats; make Pronce. 
the Moyers, the Caftelans, the Ilverts, the Brugnolles, the Cloth of Gold-Plums, the Mira- Pino goed Un 


Competes, or wet 


Green Plamt 


bells, &c, SWeat-Meats, &c. 
The Pulp in all Plums is yellow, in fome more, and in fome lefs ; but that is of no Pulp in all 
conſequence. Plams, yellow 


There are two things that ſeem to nie to be wiſhed for in Plums ; Firſt, that the na oh 
would come in before the ſeaſon of Peaches; that is to fay, in the Month of Fuly, becauſe their nobdecks 
then they would be much more advantageous and helpful ro us, than by coming as they 
do almolt all in the Month of Auguſt, that is to fay, together with the Peaches, but our 
wilhes in that point are but in vain ; however they maintain their Grownd with them, 
with ſuch marvellous good Grace ant Gallantry, that they come off with Reputa- - 
tion. 

In were to be wiſhed in the ſecond plate, that all the good Plums would cleverly quit ys pm quit 
their Stones, and yet we mult e'en have patience in this Cafe too, when the H/ull-Per- noe their Seones 
drigens though ripe, and at their higheſt Perfettion, yet cleave extream faſt to their pF good ar 
Stones, and the Recbe-Corrbons , which are the ſwecrelt and moſt ſfugred Plums we have, 
will not at all from them. 

There are ia great many bad ones that quit not their Stones, as for Example, the 
Black Bull -Eye, the Amber-Plum, the Meyer's, the I'lverr, the St. Fulian, the Norberr, the 
Caſtellan, &c. 

Thoſe that quit them eaſilieſt , are almoſt all the Damark-Plums, of which the number ,,. ..... 
s great, or , wr the number of the Names People give then upon the leaſt little dif- quie_their Sroues 
ferences in the World. — 

From all the good qualities of Plums that I have above noted, I conclude conformably a 
to my Experience. Thar there are but four or five ſorts of Plums, which deſerve to be for, tic to os 
aImitted ro the honour of the Wall, namely the two Perdrigons, White and Violet, the St. ory wy, 
Catharine, the Apriceck: Plum, and the Reche-Courbon. However we add to them ſome — _ 
Empreſſes, and ſome Mirebelles too, if we pleaſe, but ir muſt not be ſo much in ExpeCtati- _— n 
on to have them better upon Hull-Trees than otherwiſe, becauſe they are ſeldom or never Jed — ws. == 
eaten raw, as to have them the more certainly come to good, becauſe they, as well as #4 why. 
molt other Plums are ſubjedt to miſcarry in the Bloflom, and that yer it is of great im- 
portance, that we ſhould have Tome of theſe laſt ro make uſe of in the Compores and wer 
lweet-meats of the Seaſon. 


At 


A 
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As faſt as I ſhall diſpoſe of each fort of Plum, I will give a little deſcription of it, as 
well of thoſe we ſhall plant by Falls, as of thoſe which we ſhall rear upon Dwarfe and 
Standards. For ih fine,l intend to have of them in all manner of Situations where the Ground 
will it me, but yet always taking care to place every one of them in that Situation 
which is moſt agreeable to them. 
| T have nothing to fay againſt the Haſting or Earl Cherries, there is but one fort of 
them that I know of ; It is in the novelty ot the Fruit, coming in the beginning of Zune, 
more than in any thing elſe that their Excellence con{iſts, whether it be to ſerve them 
raw, or in Compotes or wet Sweet-meats ; for otherwiſe to be ſowre, to have bur ligle 
Pulp, a large Stone, and a thick Skin, could certainly be no Qualities to render them ve. 

recommendable : And *tis this Novelty that will oblige us to plant forme Wall-Trees of 
r fary when we have Walling enough to ſpare them. 

We ſhall likewiſe plant there ſome Corinebian-Grapes, which is a ſmall berried Grape, 
of a ſweet and moſt delicious juice, of which there are two or three Colours; as alſo 
ſome Chaſſeles, which 1 prize much in this Country, as well for the Beauty of the Grape, 
and its Berry or Grain, as for the ſweerrieſs of its very much ſugred juice, but above all, 
for its great caſiticſs in being brought to bear, and to ripen, in which they almoſt never 
fail us, whereas the Muſcat can hardly ever arrive here to that Point of ripeneſs, unleſs 
it be in ſuch another hot and long Summer, as was that of the Year 1676, 

| I have little to fay about Apricocks ; all the World is well enough acquainted with their 
above .& Taſt, Colour, $ and Bigneſs ; and do indeed make ſome account of them, but ir 
is only to make uſe of in Sweet-meats as well dry as wet, it being not a very delicious 

Fruit to eat raw in any great quantity ; yet in the Gardens, in the time of their being 

ripe, we find Pleaſure enough in gathering here and there one , to cat upon the 


Jr 


| $po 
Seanderd 4pri- "There grow pretty ones cat Standard Trees, upon which they grow all tan- 
PP ned, and Feckled nA ron red ates recreate the Sight, and ſtir up the Appetite with 
The Walkones a much richer and more exquiſite taſt than they have upon Wall-Trees. Bur then in re- 
larger and fairet rmpenſe, the YVall augments their bigneſs, and gives them an admirable Vermilion, and 
+ it ſecures us of a more certain crop of them. Bur both forts of them are 

y good for preſerving ; the beſt of them are a little ſugred, but yer moſt com- 

monly of a ſubſtance too like Dough. There are few Gardens where there muſt not be 
ſome one Tree of them. "This Fruit is carly ; that is, it begins to appear at the very be- 

The a inning of Fuly, and eſpecially a ſmall fort called the Haſtmy Apricock, and which muſt 
ward Apriceck. planted in the full Soueh Quarter; the Pulp of this latter is very white, and the Leaf 
- -—aa_—_—_—_— that of the others, but is never a whit better than they for 

t. 

The Comes and 8$= "The Ordinary Apricocks which are much larger, and have a Yellow Pulp, © ripen not 
Joy. till about the Middle of Fay ; we mult have ſome of them in every one of the four 
Expoſitions, if we have Walling enough to ſpare, or otherwiſe we may chance to want 
wherewithall to make the beſt of all our Compores, or wet Sweet-meats, a thing that is 
very ſurpriſing to conſider, that Fire and Sugar ſhould be able to raiſe up and awaken 
in an Apricock, when preſerved, a certain pertume which was not perceivable, but ſeems 

e&d to lic Dormant while ic was raw. 

The reaſon why I would have ſome of them planted in all forts of Expoſitions, is, 
becauſe, putting forth their Bloſſoms very early, that is, in the middle of March, a Sea- 
ſon much traverſed with white hoar Froits, which are of mortal influence to their Bloſ 
ſoms, from what {ide ſoever the cold wind comes to blow fall upon them ; it certainly 
freezes and nips thoſe Bloſſoms dead, and lets but few of them eſcape, and becauſe the 
Winds that reign in the Spring, do not every year blow full upon all the four Walls of a 
Garden, that which ſhall not to be afflicted with their pernicious Blaſts, may at 
leaſt recompenle us for the loſs our Trees may have ſuffered on other {des ; and by this 
means, ſometimes we have had of theſe Fruirzs on the North-ſide Wall of our Gardens, 
when we could have none neither on the Eaſtern, Southern, nor W:ſtern Quarters, and 
lometimes the happy ſide is only on the Seueb, ſometimes on the Eaſt, and tometimes a- 

in, only on the Feſt. And therefore as far as our convenience will permit us, we 

d venture ſome Trees in all the ſeveral Expoſitions, that we may not fail in one or 
other of them, to have ſome Apricocks. 

And if there knit tov great a number of them, as it often happens, we muſt not fail 

Xo green Fruiz tO _ a great many of them, being aſſured of this Satisfaftion, that they will not be 

ob gh loſt as thoſe commonly are which we are forced to take away ſmall and green, of other 

—_— " Fruits, but that they may be employed in making green Compores, or wet __— 
an 


% 
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and dry ones too, and all of them ſb very good, as we ſhould hardly dare; without the 
encouragement of experietice, ro hope they could be: 

In the Country of Anjou we have commonly a little fort of Apricock, with a Kernel 
{ ſweet, that one would almoſt take them for Filberes, -and accordingly we often crack The tu 504 
the Stones for to eat ther. "This fort of Apricock has a white Pulp, and is very good in Kerwe'd Apriceck. 
that Country, but they moſt of them grow on Standard Trees, and that is it which has 
& well e{tabliſhed the Repuration of their Goodneſs. 

In very hot Years, ſuch as was the Year 1676. if there chance to remain any Apri- 

ects, for any long time upon our Wall-Trees, they actquire there almoſt the fame Perfe&i- 
6a, as they do when they are preſerved, after they have quite loſt a certain ſharpneſs 
(which is natural to them, as we have proved to our great Surprize. 
* Having then ran through and examined all the ſeveral forts of Fruits that are fit to 
'e employed in ſtocking our Wall-Plantations , let us now diſpoſe of them againſt our 
Walls, in that Order of Rank and Precedence, as their greater or lefler Excellencies 
ſhall deſerve; in order to which, let me tell you, 

That I will call a good Expoſition, Firſt, that which is poſited towards the Sourh, be- 
cauſe it is coinmonly the belt, or at leaſt that which makes Fruits moſt forward, —_ 

And Secondly, that which is towards the Eaſt, which I eſteem almoſt as much as the 
preceeding one. 

And 1 ſhall call a midling or indifferent Expoſition, that which is towards the Ff; 
and a bad one, that which is towards the Noreh. "This being laid down as a Ground, my Fig-tzer, where 
Advice is, that if a Gentlerhan has but never fo ſmall a Proportion of the good Expoſiri- ** b placed. 
#z, that he ſhould plant a Fig-eree there of the White Round fort, which of all Figs, is, 
without Contradiction, the beſt, and ſince whatever # coſt, it is neceſlary to have a 
few Figs, he can never chooſe a better fort than that. This Wall-Fig-eree alone will re- 
quire the extent of ten or twelve foot of Wall. 

I ſuppoſe the leaſt Gardens, ro have at leaſt hve Toiſes or Fathoms extent of Wall on The regulation 
one fide, and a little more on another, fo that in a Garden ſuppoſed to have about twenty Te den i 
four yards of Good Expoſition, as well towards the Eaft as South, ten or twelve of midling of the extene of 
of indifferent, and eight or ten of bed, I would have firſt placed in the good one a Fig- mh ©. 
tree, and that ſhould be juſt at the corner joyning the Southern and Eaftern Wall ; that fide, and a liczle 
s the place I deſign in all Gardens for the Fig-trees, as being the beſt to defend them from the: * the ©: 
the Noreh Winds, and from the Galern, otherwiſe called the Noreh, and North North-Weſt 
Wind, which reigns commonly in the Month of April, which is the time of the putting 
forth of the firſt Figs called Fig-Flowers, and becauſe at that Seaſon, this Wind is ſeldom 
vithout Froſts, it moſt unmercifully deſtroys thoſe poor lirtle Infant-Figs, which being 
very tender, as being but newly born,are not able to reſiſt the rigour of a Froſt, for 
the uniteJ ſhelter of thoſe two Walls of the Eaſt and Sourh, meeting in one corner, is able 
to guard them from the Violence of that their Enemy ; however I do not mean, that 
the Fig-Tree ſhould be always placed juſt in the very corner, but near it, whether it be by 
the Sourh- Wall if there be one, or by the Eaſtern one, if the other be wanting. 

When the Fig-:ree is placed, there may perhaps remain ſtill to us in that little Garden, : 
about twenty yards of good Walling, ſuppoling one of the good fides be not employ- 

&d in the facing of a Building, or in Rails, which is ordinary enough, in which caſe, the 
number of our good Expoſitions will be fo much leflened, and our number of Trees like- 
wiſe. But at lea!t, if by good chance, that Building or piece of Rails, happen to be 
on the fern or Northern 11de, there will ſtill remain to us, as I have juſt now faid, a- 
bout twenty yards of good Walling, and that ſhall ſerve for {x Trees, allowing eight 
Foot extent to each Tree, according to our aboveſaid Regulation, upon this Suppolition, 
that the Walls of all forts of inclofures ſhould be about nine foot high 3 and of theſe 
ſox Trees, | adviſe there may be five Peach-Trees, and one Violee Perdrigron Plum-Tree. | 
fame firſt the five Peach-Trees, becauſe commonly there is hatdly any Body that has ne- 
ver fo little a Garden,but abſolutely reſolves to have ſome Peaches whatſoever elſe he wants, 
and If there be room for ſeven or eight Trees, I think any Gentleman would be much in CID 
the wrong not to place among them one Violet Perdrigon Plumeree, that he may have a» gm Plum. | 
bout the middle of Auguſt ſome of thoſe beautiful Plus that are reaſonably large and 


long, and fo well flouriſhed over theit reddiſh Violet colour, with a charming Dew, 

and are ſo marvellouſly delicious for their fine Pulp, ſugred Juice, and rich and high 

Taſte; and this Plum-tree muſt be ſure to have too one of the hirſt places about the Fig- 

hee, or otherwiſe, no pleaſure can be expected from ig. We ſhall alſo place here ſome m 
certain forts of Peaches with it,which may agree better thant hat does, with an Expoſir> 

* but indifferently good. 
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eanwrorr yy Let us examine then ſeriouſly which ought to be thoſe five Favourite ſorts of Pegeh. 
Woes recomme® trees We are to plant here, to hill up with the beſt advantage the little room we have. 


The Admirable 
Peath deſcribed. 


— 


I am not for any of thoſe that bring ſmall Peaches, though the Tro-Peach be to my 
liking, one of the beſt that can grow, it being better to ſtay a little longer before we 
begin to have Peaches in our little Garden, that we may begin with the my Stones at 
the very firſt; and beſides, we muſt have here ſuch as are moſt certain and conſtant in 
bearing, and are leaſt ſubje&t to be peſter'd with Anrs, and by that Rule, the 3 


Meudiins will likewiſe be excluded for their ſmallneſs, as well as thoſe of Troy. J 


The V:oles Haſting Peach, is in truth, the beſt of all Peaches, it is that which has the 
moſt delicious and Pulp, and the moſt vinous, rich, and noble taſte of al[* 
them, and that which with good right, might claim the firſt place, both here and every? 


where elſe, but that it is not large enough. The Admirable Peach has almoſt all the? 


good qualities that can be deſired, and has no bad ones ; It produces a goodly Trer, and 
is one of our roundeſt and largeſt Peaches; it is of a lovely Colour, and has a firm, fine, 
and melting Pulp, a ſweet and fugred Juice, and a vinous, rich, and exquilite taſte ; it 

has but a ſmall Stone, and is not ſubject to degenerate into a Doughy Subſtance ; it re. 

mains a long time upon the Tree to delight the Eye, ripens about Mid-Seprember, and is 

of great increaſe, that is to ſay in a Word, it is one of the moſt accompliſhed Peache, 

we know, and therefore I would by no means plant any Garden without fome Tree of 
this, and of the Violet Peach too. Bur if I had room but for one of the two, I ſhould 

without doubt preferr the Admirable Peach before the other, though the Violet Peach dg 

really excell it in Goodneſs, but I ſhould take the contrary reſolution it they were both 

of an equal bigneſs, This Adwurable Peach grows kindly enough in Midling Expoſition, 
but yet {till better in geed ones, and therefore to manage well the little room we have, 

it is better to place this Peach near the Northern Expoſition, than any of all the other 

kinds, and where ever we have convenience to plant two or three Trees of it, it will be 

beſt to ſeparate them by placing one in each Expeſirzon, and always to contrive to have 

one of them at leaſt in a good Situation, that fo we may take advantage of experimen- 
ting what this kind is able to do in all of them. 


j 


I have here two things more to ſay concerning this Peach, which I have no mind nei- 


ther to nor to put off to another place. "The brit is, that contrary to the Max- 
im [1 have above laid down, the Adwurable Peaches that ripen laſt upon the Tree are the 


beſt, they havitig had the time that Peaches need for the acquiring of a perfet 


maturity, for they are nat Fruits to ripen or mellaw off of their Trees, though one may 
keep them three or four days without ſpoiling ; where note, that unleſs its Tree be very 
vigarous, this Peach is very ſubject to | off half ripe, greeniſh, and all downy, and 
then all the yinaus and lively taſte it ſhould have, degenerates into bitterneſs and fowre- 
nels, and its Pulp which ſhould be ſo fine and melting is courle, and almoſt dry, In 
hae, its Stone is bigger than it ſhould be ; nay, and ſometimes gapes, all very ill ſigns 
and Symptoms,which we fee not in the Fruit of ſound Trees, and which never fail to ap- 
pear in all Peaches that fall of themſelves before they be tull ripe. 


How to cure dif From whence I draw my ſecond Obſervation, which is, that when Trees have any of 
tied Teamirees. thofe defects, we are to reckan no more upon them almoſt than if rhey were dead; in 


- 


A Tf is two 


yards, hx Foot, 


I s tathoja, 


that caſe, we mult and cut them very claſe, to try if being reduced to a lefs ax 
tent, they will not ſhoot farth fairer and founder Branches, and conſequently bear better 
Fruit, and at the fame time, we muſt put our Eclves in a Condition to be able to re- 
peir the loſs we are like to have in thoſe diſeaſed "Trees, by timely planting fome good 
Tree of the Game kind in the beſt place we can chooſe for it, without which ſeaſonable 
proviſion and precaution, we Shall run the hazard of languiſhing under the difpleafure 
of having for a time nothing but Scurvy Peaches of that kind, which ſhould be 
the beſt in the World. 

And tince we have room here for five Peacl-trees we muſt needs have the Mini, 
the Belle Chevrewe, or Fair Chewreyſe, or Goat peach, and the Nivertey to be of the number, 
and accordingly we ſhall dipole of our twelve Toiſes or Fathoms of Wall, in this man 
ner 


The Fig-tree ſhall rake the two faſt Toiſes  F arhoms. 

The ſpace between the third and fourth ſball be for a fuſt Admirable. 

That from the fourth to the fifth, for @ foſt Violes Haſting peach. 

That from the fifth to the ſixth, for 4 fuſt Ninion, 

That from the ſixth to the ſeventh, for @ firſt Chevreuſe, 

That from the ſeventh to the eightb ſhall remain void, the better to facilitate the diſtances be- 
tween the others, which muſt be aboug eight Foos, 
That 
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That frem the eighth to the ninth, ſhall be for a firſt Neverre. 

That from the ninth to the tenth, for a fiſt Violet Perdrigon Plum, 
That from the tenth to the eleventh ſhall remain void. And, 

* That from to the eleventh to the twelfth, for a ſecond Admirable Peach. 

The Minion Peach is certainly to the Eye, the moſt beautiful Peach that can be ſeen. The Minin 
It is very large, very red, fattin-skin'd, and round. It ripens the firſt of thoſe of its Sea- 95% ied 
fon, and has a fine and very melting Pulp, and a very ſmall Stone ; its taſte indeed is !: defects. 
not always the richeſt nor briskeſt that is, and ſometimes ir is a little faint and flar,but that 
ſhall not hinder it from being the third in order here. 

The Fair Cherre:ſe, or Gear-Peach, deſcribes to us in its beautiful name, a goed part ,,, «.. — 
of its excellency ; it ripens next after the Minion, and a little before the 17o/er-peach, as or Gear-prach de- 
the Admirable ſucceeds the Violet, and comes in a little before the Niverte. - So that by the _— 4 
means of theſe five Peach-trees, we may be furniſh'd for about ſix Weeks together, With ripeving of cheſs 
un uninterrupted ſucceſſive ſupply of the goodlieſt and beſt Peaches of all our Cardens. — 

The Chevreyſe has ſome very conliderable advantages 3 for frit, it is hardly inferiour 
to any in largeneſs, in beauty of colour, in goodly ſhape, which is a little longiſh, and in Peach further 
abundance of Sugred and well relith'd juice, and over and above all that, it further excells ©=caded. 
in the great increaſe it yields, fo that with a great deal of Juſtice, I place it here for the j,, guts, md 
fourth. It has no other fault, than that ſometimes its pulp grows Doughy, but it never their uſes. 
rontraQs that fault but when it is let to ripen roo much upon the Tree,or when it grows in 
a cold and moiſt Soil, or when it meers with a Summer that is neither hot enough nor dry 
enough. It moſt particularly requires to be placed towards the Eft or Sourb, and in 
Grounds that are not over moiſt: it dos well enough in a ſtern Expoſition. It is a 
very good fort of Peach, and the rommoneſt with thoſe that plant them only to ſell 

The Nivezre, otherwiſe called the Velver-peach, is likewiſe in my opinion, a vefy fair 
and large Peach; it has ſo fine a colour both within and without, that it is moſt agreea- The Nivere cx 
ble to look upon. It has all the internal good qualities, both of Pulp and Juice, and {*7*iiteec 
of taſte, and of the ſmallneſs of Stone, and loads its Trees with great abundance. Ir ts £logy. 
5s not quite ſo round as the Minions and Admirables, but yet comes near enough that 
Figure, when it grows upoti-a ſound Branch, otherwiſe it is a little horned, and incli- 
ning to a longiſh ſhape. It ripens about the twentieth of September, juſt when the Admi- 
rables begin to go off, and therefore with ſo many good qualities as it produces to main- 
tain its claim, who dare diſpute it admittance among the Halkrrees in a good Expoſition, 
where there is room for hve Peach trees. 

if our midling Expoſition cannot contain above four Peach-trees, then I would hill it up 54 Tres (444; 
with one Admirable, and one Chewenſe, or Goat-peachz 6ne Common Apricecktree; and one as for the '- 
Purpie, otherwiſe called a Vinous-Peach. | HELIG 

This laſt is one of the Peach-rrees that bears ir! greateſt abundaiice, and in my Judg- the Payp's or 

ment, in little Gardens we ſhould chiefly aim at abundance, for which reaſon, 1 preferr no goends bf 
it before the Bourdin, though that in reality; be the better taſted of the two, and thrives 4 the nx : 
as well as that in a Weſterly Expoſition, but yields not ſo much Fruit. I do not place any Paragraph. 
Maullin-peaches in this Expoſition neither, nor any Minions, Dandilli's Bellegardes, 8c. be- 
cauſe they thrive not there, and are all apt there to have a Pulp roo much like Dough. 
This Purple-peach denotes its colour by one of its names, and the quality of its taſt by the 
other,and in effect, ir is of a brown dark red colour,that penetrates|pretry much into its 
Pulp. It is very round and indifferent large, its Pulp is pretty fine, and its taſte rich 
and exquilite : In a word, it will very well maintain its place in this little Garden. 

The four Trees of the Northern Expoſition ſhall be Pear-erees, which ſhall be content The Trees advi- 
with the diſtance of ſeven foot and a half from each other ; and they ſhall be, one 0- may bo Nor 
range green Pear, (WO Butter-pears, and one Verte longue, or Leng green pear, all Pears that , Pacer, Gn 
bear ſpeedily, eaſily, and in great abundance. 

Thus in a very little Garden whoſe Walls contain but about twenty two or twenty four The cod oped 
Toiſes or Fathoms in compaſs, we ſhall yet have ſixteen of the choiceſt Fruit-trees; name- choice wall.rree 
ly, one white Fig-eree, one Violer-Perdrigon-plum-tree, one Common Apricock-tree, nine Peach- avid for the 
trees, and four Pear-rrees. The Peach: trees thall be three Admirables, one Violer-Haſting, one OE af 
Mun, two Chevreuſes,or Goat-peaches, one Niwvette, and one Purple-peach; and the four Peat- 74 —— in 
trees hall be rwo Butter-pears,one Verte longue, or Long green pear, and one Orange-green- pear. 

After having thus furniſhed eleven or twelve Toiſes of good Expoſition, {1x or leven Toi- 
ſer or Fathoms of midling, and five or (ix Toiſes, or ten or twelve yards of bad, which 
make in all four and twenty Toyes or Fathoms, in a Garden that contains no more in, 
ts four Walls ; 1 think for the better proſecuting the execution of my delign, it will be 6:74» of 60 
very pertinent for me to continue my FP for the proportion of thirty —- 4 o —_ — 

2 5 ; 
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From which it Fathoms of Good Expoſition, which make about fifteen Tosſer or Fathoms for the Exfern, and 
will be coorin®” as many for the Sourhern Expoſition, and afterwards to employ the remaining thirty Taye, 
ring to the ouw- or Fathoms in the two other Expoſitions, allortin the one half ro the Midimg one, and 
de —_— the other half to the bad one ; after which, I will fill up more and more of them, ps 
good Expofiti- menting ſtill thirty Tayes or Fathotns cach time, till 1 come to {ix hundred Toyes or Fa. 
on, and, 1200 1" 14, oms of Good 

Methinks that in this Scheme or Project, all the World may without trouble or Con- 
fuſion find what they ſball need for the ſtocking of their Wal-Plantations, and in tine, 
that the Diretions which I ſhall give there, may afford ſufhcient light ro thoſe who have 
a greater extent of Walling to ſtock, how to ll it up. 

106 Toileloe — For I dare affirm, that unleſs it be for the Garden of ſome Great King, that any pri 

rachomsof Wall- yate Subject will find be has a terrible quantity of Wall trees, it he has 12.00 Tayes of 

D—_ of Fathoms of them in all, viz. 600 of very ones,3©0 midling ones, and 300 bad 

++ > pnjadiong That is to them that know the C ce, a number great enough to fright 

_ any Man, becauſe of the difficulty be will find in ordering and managing them to the 
advantage. 

Add to this, that if we ys 2x0 the quantity of Peaches which every Peach-tree may 

Fruic every bun- reaſonably yield at the end of hve or (ix years,we may expeCt from every hundred Stocks 
—_—C of them,at leaſt five or {ix thouſand Peaches, though every Stock ſhould yield but fifty or 
yield, ar 5 or 6 threeſcore each,and what will that be in compariſon of the crop they will yield, when they 
Years old, &c ſhall bear twice as many, as they may ealily do at the age of cight or nine Years, &c. 

To procced then, having already furnif bed twelve Toyſes or Fathoms of Good Expoſition, 
and being minded to continue on to thirty, we muſt reckon that the ſpace from the 
twelfth to the thirteenth Toiſe or Fathom, will afford us over and above the farmer Number, «as 
ſeeond Minion Peachtree. And, 

That from the thirteenth to the fourteenth, a ſecond Violet Haſting Peach. 

We ſhall place nothing in che ſpace berween the fourteenth and fifteenth, the better te maly 
room for the diftances of others. 

That from the fifteenth to the ſexteenth, ſhall be far a ſecond Chevreyſs. 

From the fixteenth to the ſevenceenth, far « foſt white Maudlin. 

From the ſeventeenth to the eighteenth, for « fo ſt Perſich 

From the eighteenth to the nineteenth, for a firſt Common Apricock Tree, And, 

From the nineteenth to the twentieth, ſhall be left void, ro grove the greater ſcope for the othir 
yu OS of the white Maudion Peach, when it is planted i 

e cannot well enough W each, when it is in a 
yea Soil, — only the Anes make War a little roo much againſt yr 
what is worſe , we know not how to ſecure it from them, which reproachtul misfortuae 
docs it a great deal of prejudice among the Curious. 

To ſce ſome Trees of it bear abundance,and others but little Fruit, ſecras to give us good 
Ground: to fay with fore Gard? nersgthat there are two forts of them, one which they call 
the greas one, and the other the lizele one ; bur yet for all that, neither by their Flower, 
which in both is large, and has but a little bluſh of Red, nor by the Leaf of the Tree, 
which in both is large, and very much dented, nor by their ripenmg, which happens to 
both + rm rm towards the end of Augy?, nor by their colour,bignels, hape, 
juice, taſte,nor Stone,which are alike in both of them ; no, not by all theſe marks, | fy, 
which ought to conſtitute an eflcatial difference , can 1 find ent reaſon to perſwade 
me to embrace the Opinion of thofe that rhink there are two diſtinct forts of them, both of 
them being large, and half flat, very much painted with red on the Sunoy fide, 
and not at all on the other, and have a hne Pulp, a ſweet and fugred juice, a rich taſte, 
no red about their Stone, which Stone in them both, is ſhort, and almoſt round, all 
-— conſidered, ſuſpends my Judgment as xo the Point of their being two dilterent 

Befades which, 1 have obſerved, that they both produce very goodly Trees, and that 
when I have nm ſiocks both of that pretended fort that yielded bur liztle Fruic, 
and of that that 2 great deal, and taken ſome grafts from that which bore a great 
deal, and grafted them upon thoſe that bore but lutle, yer the Trees they produced, yield- 
ed me very little Fruit. 

So that in Conclubon, I believe this diflerence in their bearing, proceeds only from 
the greater or leſſer vigour of the (tock of the Tree ; that which has a great deal, produces 
greater main Branches, and fewer ſmall ſhoots, whereas the other on the contrary, pro- 
duces leſter mgin Branches, and more fmall ſhoots ; now the main Branches, as we have 
already, ſo many times igculcated, yicld no Fruit, but 'tis the fall ſhoots only that ” 

me 
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the bearing Branches, and if we give but a larger extent of Wall to theſe ſtrong and vi- 
gorous Trees, and leave them thick 1 Branches enough, and leave them a little re Aur than 
ordinary » Wwe ſhall. ſee that, when they haye more rogm te ſpend- their. fury in, they 
will pus forth no more fuch-thick Branches, bur, will ſhoot. out more ſmall ones, and 
conſequently, will-give us more SatisfaCtion and. Pleaſure. 

The Parfick Reach is a Fruit of a, marvellous increaſe, and of; ng lefs admirable taſte ; it The Prjct Pros 
is longiſh, and has all the good qualiri we can wiſh it, when the Tree is in health, and f&ibed with 
grows. in a. good Ground, and well expoled, and as the Stones. come near the Fi- ; 
uſe of their Fruit ; that of the Perfick Peach is a lixtle longilh, the Pulp which is next to 


ing off, nnd a liale the Adwireble comes in, that is.to fay, it very. commodiouſly 
chooſes the rime which is moſt advantageous to us. To go on, 

- "ppp to the One and Tiventieth Toe, or Fathom, ſhall be the place of « Third 
4dmirable, 

And in the ſpace between the One and T'woand Twentieth, I have a great mind to The viotes 8w- 
place a Violet Brugnon, or Neftarin, that in this Number we may have at leaſt one fort »» ox Medaris , 
of Fruit, that we may carry a good way without ſpoiling, I have a particular value pc tgen 
for this ſort of Brugnon, or Ne#arin, when it has time enough to come to fo full a Matu- 
rity, a to grow a little ſbriveled and wrinkled with it, for then in truth it is a moſt ad- 
mirable Fruit : The Pulp of it is reaſonably tender, or at leaſt is not hatd ; it is pretty 
much painted with Red round about the Stone ; and its Juice and Taſt are enchantingly 
delicious. So many good Qualities therefore cannot but juſtike my Choice. 

The ſpace frons the Twenty Second Taiſe, or Fachomn, to the Twenty Third, ſpauld be for a Fir 
Troy-Peach. 

From the Twenty Third t6 the Twenty Fourth, ſhould remain veid. And, 

From the Twengy. Faurth to the Twenty Fifth, ſhould be for a Ft Se. Catharine-Peach. 

Belides what I have before faid of the Trox-Peaches, concerning their finallnefs, the time 
of their Ripeningy, and their good Taſk, L have nothing elſe to add, bur that they are ve- 
ry much tinged with Red, and are round, with a little kind of Teat at the end ; their 
Flower is of the greazeſk Size, and we are very unhappy that we cannot defend them from 


1 | Expoſition, and in a The St. Catharine 
Soil, will certainly ſurprize both thoſe that know it bur little, and thoſe that thinking ?'*» deribed. 
they know ir, diſcſteem it : For in this fituation, there can hardly grow a better Fruit in good wall, &«, 
the World, if "it may be allowed time to Ripen, ſo that it grows wrinkled about the 
Stalk : It is, as 1 have ſaid, a White or Pale Yellowiſh Plum, of a locigilh Figure, and 
pretty large, and, that parts very clean from irs Stone. 


y 
to be abſolutely, good for nothing elſe but ro make Prame:, I am the firſt that have done 


" 


wal, whether there might not be ſome other Plums which might find me afliſtance 
from the Wall towards the improvement of their Excellence, as well as the Perdigens, 
and St, Catharines, as we found, had done ; but as | ſhall afterwards more amply telt 
you, inſtead of meeting with any good fuccels with them, I only found that they very 
much diſhonoured themſelves in that Noble Situation. 


| te the ſpace from the Twenty Fifth to the Tweney Sixth Toiſe, or Fathom, we will place « fot 
lellow Adimirable-Peach. 


And 
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And in that from the Twenty Sixth ts the Twenty Seventh, a foſt latter Violet-Peach. 

Now before I tell you what are the Excellencies of theſe 'T'wo Peachts, I muſt adver. 
tiſe you, that they muſt have the choiceſt places in the Southern Expoſition, if we will pre: 
tend they ſhould attain to their due Maturity ; bur for our encouragement, we may ex. 
peCt to have in them, when the Niverre Peaches are gone, T1 wo forts of Peaches which 
cannot be enough commended, and eſpecially in forward Years, that is ſuch as are hot 
and dry. | 


Thee © This Tclow Latter Admirable-Pedeh, is alſo called the Apricock-Peach, and the Sandaic 
te It is a Malacotoon, as the Tellow Pavie is a Malacotoon : It entirely reſembles the Admirable. 
Peach, both in ſhape and bigneſs, fo that it may well be named the Telow Admirable, 
and the other barely, the Admirable, from which it differs in the Yellow Colour bath of 
its Skin and Pulp. 
ca. Both the one and the other are Coloured pretry much with Red on the ſunny-lide, and 
that Red pierces a little more about the Stone of the 7elow one, . than abour that of the 
White one : It is of a very good Taſt, and well deſerves ro be here, tho' it be a little 
ſubje&t to grow Doughy as well as other Telow Peaches. 
An later View, As for the Latter Violet, otherwiſe called the Marble-Perch, 1 muſt needs fay in its com- 
> Sbgnnk. mendation, that it has certainly a vinous and delicious "Vaſt, and when it Ripens well, 
and Character, furpaſles all the reſt : We could only wiſh it ſo much heat as it needs, for affuredly it 
needs a great deal. It grows a little bigger than the ordinary Vidlee-Pearh, and is not fo 
much Coloured all over with Red, as that ; from which difterence, it had the Name of 
Marbled, becauſe that very often it is indeed but whipped or ſtriped with a Violer Red: 
Its fault is, not to Ripen well, and to chap and burſt our all over, when the end of Sum- 
mer or Autumn prove too moiſt, or too cold : It produces a Sightly Tree, and tho' there 
be not 'T'wo difterent kinds of it, no more than there is of the other Haſting, or forward 
Violer Peaches, yer ſome Trees of it have large Flowers, and ſome others bur little ones, 
paſt as the other Violee Peach-Trees do. 
We muft place between the Twenty Seventh and Twenty Eighth Toiſe, or Fathom, a firſt Bout- 
din-Peach, 
Between the Twenty Eighth and Twenty Ninth we ſhall put nothing, to give the more ſcope for 
the diftances; 
Between the Twenty Ninth and the Thirtieth, we will put a fiſt White Avant-Peach, or 
Forward-Peach. 
Which make in all, "Two and 'Twenty Trees, at Eight Foot diſtance each from the 
other, and there are Four Feet over-plus allowed to the Fig-Tree, which muſt have 
Twelve Foot to it felt, when 'ris alone. 
We my ſay in favour of the Bzutdiv-Peach, almoſt all that has been faid in praiſe of all 
neg the relt, faving only that commonly it is not quite fo large as the Maudlins, Minions, Chev- 
reuſes, Perficks, Admirables, Nivettes, &c. tho' lomertimes it comes very near them, which 
happens when becauſe a 'Tree is old, we eafe- it of forme of its Burthen, - pulling off 
ſome of its green Fruit. "The new planted "Trees of it are naturally a little tedious be- 
tore they begin to bear, which has hindred it from being ſo ſoon admitted into little 
Gardens ; bur then when once jt begins to bear, it is extreamly loaden with Fruit, which 
is the reaſon why ſometimes its Peaches are not fo big as they ſhould be, but by raking 
care to plack ſo many of them about Midſummer, as-to leave only a reaſonable number 
rpon each Branch, we may be ſure to have them grow large enough. What remains 
further to be faid of them is, that they are ſome ot the roundeſt, beſt coloured, and in 
hne, of the moſt agreeable Peaches to look upon, that we have; to which add, that their 
inlide does not any way inthe World give the lye to their fair external Phyſiognomy, 
and therefore when all is ſuramed up, it muſt needs be a Peach that can ſpoil nothing in 
this Garden, 
I have already ſaid, when I was difpoiing of the firſt #*fter!y Expoſition, where we 
placed tour 'I'rees, what I have to fay about the Purple-Peach. 
The qualities and It remains next, that we ſhould examine wherein the Forward-Peach, or Avant-Peach 
Character of an excells, Its principal Excellency is then, that it is among the Peaches what the Lietle 
ward peach. Haſtings are among the Pears, and the Cerifers, or little Cherry-plmms are among the Plume. 
Ripens « Month It commonly beginning to be ripe a month before any of the other Peaches, and for 
Is Deſcriptions that eftect, it afſumes a Pulp, grows to its bigneſs, and ripens at the very beginning of 
Fuly. It is ſmall and roundiſh, with a little teat at the end ; it is fo very pale, that no 
Sun can colour it.red, how hot ſoever it ſhine upon it, no more than it does the Nas bon- 
Peach, as we ſhall afterwards ſhew. It has a Pulp that is fine enough, but very ſubject 
to grow Doughy ; it has a little ſmatch of a Peach, which we are raviſhed to tafle a- 
gain, 
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, afrer we have been fo long without taſting any thing like it ; but moſt eſpecially 
+ it is like the Aurors or Morning Star before the Sun, that is to fay, a Fore-runner t9 
tell us the good news of the approach of the good Peaches, for which reaſon, it was 
thought to deſerve the name of the Avant Peach, that is to fay, the Fore, or Fore-running 
Peach. It is eſteemed, and not only its tault of growing doughy excuſed, but that like- 
wiſe of its not having ſo rich and brisk a taſte as moſt of the others ; and therefore we 
reſolve to have one dvant Peachtree, when we have room but for a dozen and a half of 
Peaci-trees. 

Belides, becauſe we would not give it time enough to diſcover all its faults to us, it's 
true, we make leſs uſe of it raw, than in making Comperes or wet Sweet-meats of the 
Seaſon, for which it is admirably good; its Flower is of the largeſt Size, and of (6 
pale a yellow, that it appears almoſt quite white ; naturally it ſhouts out not many Bran- 
ches, aud conſequently produces no Sightly Tree, and therefore needs not ſo much room 
as the very Tro-Peach ; and naturally alſo *tis of all Peaches, one of the mot ſubject ro 
be annoyed with Anzs, which inconvenience made me not very haſty to introduce it ſfoon- 
er among the two and twenty Trees we have planted in the thirty firſt Toyſes or Fathoms 
of Good Expoſition. 

Before we enter into larger Gardens, to look out there for a greater, proportion of the 
Good Expoſitions, let us hrit fill up conformably to what I have above propoſed, that 
which,as near as we can gueſs, we may have of Midling and Bad Exprſition, in theſe Gardens 
in which I have already newly diſpoſed of fo much as there was in them of the Good ones. 
And as both thoſe two together,ought not regularly to take up more Walling than the two 
Exftern and Southern Quarters together, to which probably they are parallel, I will fup- 
poſe the proportion of Wall for each of them, may amount to hifteen Toiſes or Fa- 
thorms apiece, to make thirty for them both, as there are thirty for the rwo good 
ones, Which would fall out ſo indeed, it the Garden were perfectly Square, though it 
would be really ſo much the lefs agreeable, it it were fo, becauſe it is moſt defirable for what Figure ©: 
the forming a Garden in the moſt beautiful Figure; that kirtt, ir ſhould be twice as long, £25 ane, 
25 wide. Secondly, that all its {ides that are oppolite one to the other, ſhould be of an 
equal length ; and laſtly, that the whole ſhould terminate all in right Angles, that is to 
fy, with an equal fall of right Lines upon right Lines, as I have already ſhewed, 
when I was treating of the manner how to diſpole every piece of Ground. 

Thoſe Gentlemen that ſhall happen to have a little leſs proportion of Wall, in one of 
their Expoſition: than I ſuppoſe, may plant ſo many fewer Trees there than | have pre- 
ſcribed, as that ſhall direct, and may take their meaſures from that place, where in paf- 
ſing, 1 have mentioned exatlly the Quantity of Wall they have; Bur if on another fide, 
their Weſtern Quarter be of a little more extent than I may have , they may multi- 
ply ſo many more Trees of that fort of Pearhes they like beſt of thoſe [ have planted in 
the fame Expoſition, as will fill it up; and the Admirable Peach is that which of all Pea- 
thes, I would always moſt heartily adviſe them ro Multiply, 

As alſo in Caſe their Norcher-Hall has more Extent, which may very well be, they 
may augment the number of thoſe Pear-Trers, which they find | have expreſſed the 
molt eſteem for, which will be either the Buzter- Pears,the Be: gamors, the Virgoulees,or the 
Verte Longues, or Long Green Pears, as they ſhall hnd moſt agreeable to their palates, and 
moſt an{werable to their occaſions ; and likewiſe it their North quarter has leſs room than 
I have ſuppoſed, they may plant ſo many the tewer Trees, and content themſelves with 
that number which 1 have affigned for an extent of Fling equal to theirs. 

We have already hlled up a Weftern-Hl of about five or ix Toiſes or Fathoms ex- 
tent, with four "Trees, which are one Apriceck-Tree, and three Peach-rrees; namely, an 
Admirable, a Chevrenſe, and a Purple peach. 

And to another Heſterly Hall of about (ix or ſeven Toiſe: or Fathoms, I would adviſe 
hothing to be added more than the aboveſaid four "Trees, to make the more room tot 
ſtting out the diſtances between them, which ſhould always be about eight Foot, but 
to that of between ſeven and cight Toiſes or Fathorns, there ſhall be added, 

A faſt Bourdin peach. 

To that from eight to nine, « ſecond Admirable. 

To that from nune to ten, 4 firſt white Perdrigon plum. 

From ten to eleven, a firſt Troy peach. 

From eleven to twelve, a firſt Violet Haſting, or forward Violet peach. 

From twelve to thirteen, nothing for the above ſaid Reaſons abuus the diſt ances. 

From the thirteen;h to the fourteenth, 8 ſecond Chevrenſe. 


— 
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From the fourteenth to the fifteenth, a ſecond Bourdin. : 

As to the Northern ſide, after having diſpoſed of fire or {x Toſes or Fathons of it, to | 
four Pear frees ; namely, two Butter pears, One Verte longue of Long g1 een: pear, and cne 
Orange-green pear, becauſe the diſtances of the Pear-rrees 1n this Expoſirion, are realonably 
ſet out at ſeven foot and a half ; we will further add to fuch a Northern Expoſition, that 
ſhall contain between ſix and ſeven T oiſes or Fathoms, 

A faſt Virgoulee. 

From ſeven to eight, a firſt Bergamot. 

From eight to nine, 4 ſecond Verte longue, or Long green pear. (\, 

From nme to ten, nothing, for the aboveſaid reaſon of the diltancer 

From ten to eleven, 4 ſecond Berg amor. 

From eleven to twelve, a ſecond Orange-green pear. 

From twelve to thirteen, a third Butter pear. 

From thirteen to fourteen, a third Bergamor. 


From fourteen to fifteen, a ſecond Virgoulee. . 
And ſo a Northern Wall of fifteen 'T oiſes or Fathoms, would be furniſhed with twelve Peg 
frees. 


| All the Pear-trees 1 place to the Northern Wall, Fail not to produce there both godly 

_ -— whe Trees and fair Fruit ; *tis true, they may want ſomething of a good taſte, but if we 

pefition in Pear- perceive it, we may ſoon remedy it with a little Sugar. And therefore we ſhall have 

On no reaſon at all to be diſffatisfyed for having planted ſome good Pear-trees itn this Nerthern 
Expoſition, inſtead of leaving it bare, or of planting it only with Filaria or Hery-ſuckſes, 
as many do. 

I ſuppoſe always, that this Norehern Wall ſhould in Summer time, have an hour or two's 
aſpect of the Sun; for if it had none at all, or next to nothing of it, the Fruit would 
hardly come to any good there. 

In this Diſpoſition which I have newly Regulated, of. a Garden containing Sixty 
Toiſes or Fathoms of Walling, allowing each Wall tifteen Toiſes or Fachems, and planting 
them with ſuch Trees that may proſper there, we ſhould have in all, forty tive good 
Trees, namely one Fig-Tree, twenty ſeven Peach-Trees, two common Apricock-Trees, two 
Violet-Perdrigon Plum-Trees, and one St. Catharine Plumb-Tree. 

The twenty ſeven Peach-Trees ſhould be hive Admirables, three Violer Haſtings, or For- 
ward Violet Peaches, rwo Minions, four Chevreuſes, one Niverte, one Wuoit: Maudlin, one 
Perfick, two Troy-Peaches, one Tellow Admirable, one Latter Violes Peach, two Bourdinu, 
one Avant Peach, or Forward Peach, and one Violet Brugnon, or Neflarm. 

The Twelve Pear-Trees ſhould be three Bergamors, three Butter Pears, two V;rgoulers, 
two Verte Longues, Or Long Green Pears, and two Orange-Green Pears. 

With this Provilion, we may boaſt, that though we have in our Garden but 
thirty Toiſes or Fathoms of Wall in a good Expoſition, and hiteen in a Midling one, we 
have not ill furniſhed them; ſince we have placed in that ſmall Space, at eight Foot 
diſtance one from the other, all the moſt conſiderable Peaches our Country affords, with 
the beſt of all our Fig-Trees, three Excellent Plum-Trees, and two Apricock Trees. 

Well underſtanding and meaning always, that the Apricock and Plum-Trees ſhould be 

: diſperſed among the Peach-Trees, and be placed in reſpect of them, at an Equal diſtance 
2 one from the other, ſo as that there may be berween a Plun Tree, and an Apricock-Tree, 
hve or {ix Peach-Trees; and fo on. 

The Plum-Trees and Apricock:-Trees are not ſo Subject to die young, in part or in 
whole, as the Peach-Trees, and therefore are able, as one may fay, to ſupport in ſome 
manner the Honour of the Wall-Plantations, when there happens any attlicting accident, 
or Mortality to the poor Peach-Trees. 

However I do not always mix Plum-Trees with Peach-Ti ces, though the) do them no 
harm, but 1 ſometimes plant whole Walls with nothing but- Plum, when 1 have Wal 
ling Enough; nay, and ſometimes 1 make ſome little Gardens all of Plum-Trces, when 
the diſpolition of the Ground will permit me. 

Let us now return and proceed on to a Good Expoſition that may contain berween thurty, 
and one and thirty Toiſes or Fathoms, that we may have room to place a ſecond Fig-Tree, 
near the firſt, the one being planted againſt the Sourbern Wall, it we have one, and 
the other againſt the Eaſtern one, in caſe likewiſe we have one, or elſe both of them 
ſhall be placed in one of thoſe Expoſitions, if either of the two be wanting : next to that, 

The Space between thirty one and thirty twe Toiſes or Fathoms, ſhall be for a third Vide 


Waſting Peach, 
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That from thirty two to thirty three, for a third Minion. | 

That from thirty three to thirty four, ſhall be left woid, to make good the diſtances. 

From thirty four to thirty five, for a ſecond White Maudlin. 

From thirty froe to thirty ſix, for a fuſt forward or Haſting Apricoch, 

From thirty ſix to thirty ſeven, for a ſecond Violet Perdrigon Plum. 

From thirty ſeven to thirty eight, for a ſecond Nivette Peach. 

From thirty eight to thirty nine, ſhall go only to make out diſtances. 

From thirty nine to forty, ſhall be for a faſt Italian Peach. | Sh 

The lealian Peach is a Kind of Haſting or forward Perſick, and reſembles in all things | 
the Perſich, in its Bulk, which is noble, its bgure which is longiſh, with a little teat ar dr _ 
the end, its colour, which is of.a fair, but deepiſh Carnation, its good raſte, and irg * '** kind of Fe 
ſtone, &c. . Bur this ripens about the middle of Aagr/?, that is ro fay, full fifteen days TI 
before the uther, In a word, 'tis very certain, that 'tis an Excellent Peach, next which 
the ſpace 

N forty Toiſes or Fathoms to forty one, ſhall be for a ſecond Troy Peach. 

From forty one to forty two, for a firſt Royal Peach. 

From forty two to forty three, for a firſt Roſſane. 

From forty three to forty four, ſhall be kepe void. 

From forty j01ir to forty five, ſhall be for a firſt Violet Alberge-Peach. mA 

I add here one after another three forys of Pegches, I had not yet Planted. The Rox! the CharaQers 
Peach is a Kind of Admirable, only it is always more lateward, and of a darker Red with- #14 Deferigeion 
out, and ſtiil 2 lirtlc more tinged near the ſtone than that, in every thing elſe it is perfect —_ — 
kke the Admirable, and by conſequence, is admirable it felf, that is to fay, moſt Excel. mired. 
ent. The Reſſane reſembles the Bourdin Peach in ſhape and Bulk, and ts difterent from it 54, pec.;; 
nthe colour of its kin and Pulp, which in this latter are yellow. Both of them take and Character 
frong tin4ure of Red from the Sun, that is to fay, a' very dusky Red : "This Peach is * ** Aſo 
ery frutifull, and of a very good taſte, and has no other faulr but that it is apt to grow 
Doughy,to avoid which diſtaſtful inconvenience, we muſt not let it grow tooripe on the 

ree. 
The Red Albexge is one of our ptettieſt Peaches for its vinous and rich taſte, if we let 54. Red Clio 
it grow ripe enough, otherwiſe its pulp is hard, as is that of all other Peaches not ripe ; peach, Its de- 
13 00 bigger than a Troy peach,and is pretty like it,but that it ſeems to me more coloured ——- 
vith red. "The only faulr of all thoſe incident to Peaches, that can be objected againſt : 
this, is that it is not large. 

The ſpace from forty free to forty ſix T oiſes or Fathom', ſhall be for a ſecond Perſich, 

From forty fix to forty ſeven, for a ſecond Violet Brugnon, or Neftarin. 

From for ty ſeven to forty eizbe, for a firſt Apricock, Plum. 

From forty eizhe to for ty nine, ſhall remain void. RA 

From forty nine to fifty, ſhall be for a fuſt Red Maudlin Peach. 


The Red Maudlin which is the with the Double Trey peach, or Country 39T Pea- The Red Mands 
ſexe peach, and which notwithſtanding the, multiplying humour of thoſe which wovld Sf LEE 
make different kinds of it, is round, fat, and finking,very much coloured with red with- rear kinds of is, 
out, and pretty much within, is indifferent large, and apt to grow double , and 
twin-like, which is not very agreeable, and hinders it from pouckg fair Fruit 4 ity... 
Flower is large and high Coloured, ith pulp is not very fine, but its taſte is, good. e- 
nough, yet is it methinks nothing near 0 excellent a Peach as all thoſe are which. we '® Quaradter, 
have planted before it ; though in certay\ places I have ſeen it improve to a wonder, ” 
both in bigneſs and good taſte, for zl which, 1 believe its Friends will hardly blame me 

not having well placed it, and at worſt, it thoſe Gentlemen like it not fo well in this 
Place, they may do it the honour to advance it to the ſtation of any of the foregoing 
ones which they can find in their Hearts to diſplace for its ſake. 

_ place berween fiſty and fifty one 'T oiſes or Fatboms of Wall, we will pug a fuſt Belle- 
to. | | 
That from fifty one to fifty two, ſhall be for 4 ſecond latter Violes Peach: 
From fifty 1wo to fifty three, for s ſecond Bourdin., 
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From fifty three th fifty fortr, ſhall be employed for making yood diſt mces. 

From fifty four to fifty five, ſhall be for a firſt Diaper Roche Courbon Plum. 

'T hat from fifty five to fifty ſix, ſhall be for a faſt Purple Peach. 

From fifty fix to fifty ſeven, for a ſecond yellow Admirable. 

From fifty ſeven to fifty eight, for a third White Maudlin, or rather for a fuſt white Pavie, fb 
thoſe that love it. 

T hat from fifty eight to fifty nine, ſhall remain void. 

From fiſty nine to ſixty, ſhall be for a ſecond Chevreuſe, or rather a great Red Pavie of Pon 


Vol I, 


7 The Bellegarde is a very fair September-Peach ; it is a little ſooner ripe, and a little leg 
gp tinQtured with red, both within and without, than the Admirable, and its pulp is a little 
_ more yellowiſh, and perhaps its taſte not quite fo rich, otherwiſe for its Bulk and Fi. 
ure, it might be miſtaken tor an Admirable, but it produces not fo goodly a Tree az 
rnar, 


The Reche-Cour. THE Roche Cotrbon Plum may be well enough known by what we have already ai 

o» Piaw excel- of it above, when we were treating of the qualities of Plums, Certainly we have nota 

— more ſugred Plum than that. | 

The White Pevie The Hhite-Pavie difters not at all from the White Maudlin-Peach, in its whole outſide, 
only in the opening and eating of it, we find it to be a Pavie ; that is to ſay, it has a 
firm pulp ſticking faſt ro the Stone, and has a good brisk taite enough, when ir is full 
r 

F 2 The red Pavie of Pompone, or the Monſtrous Pevie is monſtrous indeed, that is to fay, 

| nk of ary it is prodigiouſly large, being ſometimes thirteen or fourteen Inches about, and of the 

called the .»> lovelicſt red colour ir: the World ; and in earnelt, nothing is fo delighttul to behold, as 

fro Peviede- to fee a good handforne quantity of them upon a goodly Wall Tree. It is a fight that 

logy. almoſt dazles the Eyes, and when beſides all theſe other advantages, they come to ripen 
well, and in fair weather, a Garden is much honoured in being adorned with them, a 
Hand well fatisfyed to hold them, and a Mouth molt exquilitely pleaſed in cating 
them. | 

Let us now furniſh again our W:ftern als from thoſe of fifteen Tayſes or Farhoms in 

length, which we have already planted, to thoſe of thirty , atter which we will & 

the fame thing for the Norrchern ones of the fame extent, and fo we ſhall ſee by that, 

whar quantity of good forts of Fruits, a Garden of Six- ſcore Toyſes: or Fatboms, or of 

two hundred and forty yards in Compaſs,may have of good Fruits,whether it be a per. 

fect, or an oblong ſquare. 

_ To a Wiftern Wall-Plantation then, of between fifteen and ſixteen I oijes or F athoms, we wil 

further add a faſt Italian Peach. 

From ſixteen to ſeventeen, a third Admirable. 

From ſeventeen to eighteen, nothing. 

From exughteen to nmeteen, 4a ſecond Troy Peach. 

From nineteen to twenty, 4 ſecond Violet Haſting, or forward Violet Peach. 

From twenty to twenty one, 4 ſecond Apricock-tree. 

From one to two and twenty, a firſt for ward or Avant Peach. 

From ewenty two to twenty three, nothing. 

From twenty three to twenty four, « firſt Perſick. 

From twetry four to twenuy five, a firſt latter Royal Peach, 

From twenty five to twenty ſix, a firſt Nivette. 

From twenty ſix to twenty ſever, a firft Violet Brugnon, or Violet Nettarin, 

From twenty ſeven to rwenty eight, nothing. 

From twenty eight to twenty nine, a foſt Boncretien Pear, 

From twenty nine to thirty, a firſt Autumnal Hergamoe. 

Methinks, where we have conveniency in a Ga-den to place in a 1ull-Plantetion, 10 
fewer than fifty three good Peach-trees, 1ix good Plum-trees, four Apricock-trees, and two 
Fig-trees, and having fi room for a couple of Trees in the Weſtern Quarter, we Cay 
not do better than to fill them up with one Boncretien , and one Ber gamot Pear-rree, {1nce 
they both proſper very well in this Expoſition. All the World is acquainted with their 
Excellency, and are not ignorant how difficult 4t is to raiſe any of them otherwiſe than 
upon Wal Trees ; fo that in my Judgment, we ſhall do very wel! to plant them in 2 
Garden of this Proportion ; according as our Gardens ſhall grow more ſpacious, we 
ſhall plant more of them, and we ſball come to ſome, where we will plant whole 
Walls of cach kind. 
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The aboveſaid Diſtribution contains three and twenty "Trees, which according to 
an equal Proportion, ſhould be allowed but ſeven foot ten inches a piece; but we will al- 
low them all but the two laſt, full eight foot, and what remains ſhall be divided between 
the Pear-trees, for which it will be Efficient, 

The Northern Wall which contains over and aboye what we have already ſtock- 
ed. 

From fifteen t0 ſixteen Toiſes or Fathoms, ſhould be filled up with a firſt Ambret pear. 

From ſixteen to ſeventeen, with a ſecond Ambret. 

From ſeventeen to eighteen, with a fuſt Leſchaſſerie. 

From eighteen to nineteen, with a ſecond Leſchaſſerie. 

From nameteen to twenty, with nothing. « 

From twenty to twenty one, with a faſt Apricocketree. 

From twenty one #0 twenty two, with a fourth Butter-pear. 

From twenty two to twenty three, with a fifth Butter pear. 

From twenty three to twenty four, with a third Bergamt. 

From twenty four to twenty five, with a ſecond Verte longue, or Long green pear. 

From twenty frve to twenty ſix, with nothing. 

From twenty ſix to twenty ſeven, with a firſt Dry Martin. 

From twenty ſeven to twenty eight, with a ſecond Dry Martin. 

From twenty eight to twenty nine, with a faſt Bugie. 

That from twenty ne to thirty, with nothing. 

And thus in a Garden of a hundred and twenty Tojfes or Farhoms in Compaſs, the two 
Good Expoſitions of which might take up about fixty of them rogether, and the other 
Two about the fame proportion, we ſhould have in all, fourſcore and eleven "Trees ; 
namely, two Fig-rrces of the white round fort, fix Apricock-erees, Ix good Plumetreet, 
two Pavies, three Violet Haſting, or Forward Brugnons, or Ne#arins, tourty ſeven Peach- 
frees, and twenty hve Pear-trees. 

The {1x Plum-trees are two Violet Perdrigons, one White Perdrigon, one St. Catharine, 
one Apricock-plum, and one Roche-Courbon. Among the Apricock-erees, there are one of 
the Haſting or Forward ſort, and five Ordinary ones; the two Pavies are one YHoite, and 
one Red one, the three Violet Brugnons, or NeRarins, are all of the Forward or Early fort. 
The forty ſeven Pecch-trees are two Forward or Avant Peaches, four "Troy Peaches, one 
Red Alberge, two White Maudlins, one Red Maudlin, tour Minions, two Bourdins, one Roſ- 
ſexe, one Italiar Peach, four Chevrenſes, four Violet Haſtings , or forward Violet Peaches, 
three Novertes, two Tellow Admirables, 1 have already reckoned to you above, what 
Peach-trees I have placed to the Weſtward, becauſe they proſper reaſonably well in thac 
Situation. "The twenty five Pear-trees are one Winter Boncretien, four Autumnal Berga- 
mots, five Grey Butter Pears, four Virgoulees, two Ambrets, two Leſchaſſeries, two Dry Mar« 
tins, two Verte longues, or Long Green Pears, two Orange-green Pears, and one Bugie, and 
all theſe in the North part, except only one Boncretien, and one Bergamer, which we have 
placed rowards the W-#. 

To continue on ſtill what I have propoſed, I will next ſtock thirty Toi/es or Fathoms 
more of the Good Expoſitions, with fifteen of the Midling, and fifteen of the Bad one, pla- 
cing always the Trees in the good Expoſition, and in the Midling one, at eight foot di- 
ſtance one from another, and in the Bad one, but at ſeven and a half ; therefore to 
avoid miſtakes, before we proceed to plant any thing in them, let us always firſt begin 
with making ſo many holes at regulated and preſcribed diſtances, as we know we have 
Trees to plant. 

|S then in the Good Expoſitions, we ſhall affign for the Tojſes or Fathoms ex- 
took 

F w.. ſixty to ſixty onegand from ſixty one to ſixty two,and from ſixty two to ſixty threegand from 
fixty three to fixty four, two Fig-trees of the White ſort, which ſhall be planted next after, and 
adjoyning to the two firſt, on each ſide of the Corner that jons the Ealt and Southern Walls, fot 
no leſs than four Toiſes or Fathoms will ſerve them two. 

From ſixty four to ſixty five 'T oiſes or Farhoms, a fourth Admirable. 

From ſixty five to ſixty ſix, nothing. 

From ſixty ſux to ſixty ſeven, a third Violet Haſtung Peach, 

From ſixty ſeven to ſixty eight, a fourth Minion. 

From ſixty eight to ſixty nine, a third white Maudlin. 

From ſixty nine to ſeventy, 4 third Chevrenſe. 

From ſeventy to ſeventy one, nothing. 


From ſeventy one to ſeventy two, @ third Violet Perdrigen Plon, 
> 4 2 From 
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From ſeventy two to ſeventy three, a third Troy Peachtree. 

From ſeventy three to ſeventy four, a third Niverte. 

From ſeventy four to ſeventy froe, nothing. 

From ſeventy five to ſeventy ſix, one Reſſane Pavie. 

From ſeventy ſix to ſeventy ſeven, a ſecond forward APpricoch: tree. 

From ſeventy ſeven to ſeventy eight, a ſecond Perſick peach. 

From ſeventy eight to ſeventy nine, nothing. 

From ſeventy nme to eighty, a ſecond Red Alberge. 

From eighty to eighty one, a third latter Violet Peach, 

From eighty one to eighty two, a third yellow Admurable. 

From eighty two to eighty three, nothing. 

From eighty three to eighty four, a ſecond Italian peach. 

From eighty four to eighty five, a firſt white Perdrigon plum. 

Frem eighty five to eighty ſix, a ſecond Forward, or Avant Peach. 

From eighty fix to eighty ſeven, nothing. | 

From eighty ſeven to eighty erght, a fourth White Maudlin. 

From eighty eight to eighty nume, a third Common Apricock-eree. 

From eighty nine to ninety, « fifth Haſting, or Forward Violet Peach. 
And that makes two and twenty Trees for thirty 'Taiſes or Fachoms of Wall, Let ui 
next ſee what we ſhall place in the fifteen Weſtern, and the hfteen Northern T oiſes or Fo 
thoms, to compleat this Garden which may have forty hve Teiſes or Fathoms of Wal. 
ling rowards each Expeſitien, and conſequently, a hundred and tourſcore "Toiſes or Fx 
theoms in Compaſs, for all its four ſides. 

For the ſpace then between thirty and thirty one Toiſes or Fathoms of the Weſtern Wall, #6 
will aſſign a fourth Admirable Peach. | 

And for that from thirty one to thirty two, nothing. 

From thirty two to thirty three, a third Chevreuſe. 

From thirty three to thirty four, a ſecond Peach Royal. 

From thirty four to thirty five, a third Violet Haſting, or forward Violet Peach, 

From thirty five to thirty ſix, a third T roy Peach. 

From thirty fix to thirty ſeven, nothing. 

From thirty ſeven to thirty exght, a third Bourdm. 

From thirty eight to thirty nine, a ſecond Forward, or Avant Peach. 

From thirty nine to forty, a ſecond Italian Peach. 

From forty to forty one, nothing. 

From forty one to forty two, a firſt Violet Perdrigon Plum. 

From forty two to forty three, a third Apricock- | ree. 

From forty three to forty four, a ſecond Nyverte. 

From forty four to forty five, nothing. 

And there you have eleven Trees for the fifteen Wiſtern Toiſes or Fathoms of Wall. 

In the Northern Diviſtion, we will aſſign for the Place 

From thirty to thirty one "T oiſes or Fathoms of Wall, a fifth Virgoulee Pear. 

From thirty one to thirty two, a fourth Bergamor. 

From thirty two to thirty three, a ſixth Butter Pear, 

From thirty three to thirty four, a third Verte-longue, or Long Green Pear, 

From thirty four to thirty froe, nothing. 

From thirty five to thirty fix, a third Ambret. 

From thirty fix to thirty ſeven, « third Leſchaſſerie. 

From thirty ſeven to thirty eight, a third Dry Marim. 

From thirty eight to thirty nine, a ſecond Apricock-tree. 

From thirty nie to forty, nothing, 

From forty to forty one, a third Orange-Green Pear. 

From forty one to forty two, a firſt melting Breſt Pear. 

From forty two 80 forty three, a ſixth Butter Pear. 

From forty three to forty four, nothing. 

From forty four to forty five, a ſeventh Butter Pear. 
. And fo for a hundred and fourſcore Teiſes or Fathom: of Walling, of which there 
may be forty five to the Eaſt, forty five to the South, torty hive to the Weſt, and torty 
five to the North, we ſhall have a hundred thirty {ix 'T rees, viz. 'T hreeſcore and eigh- 
teen Peach-rrees, =_ {xx Pear-erees, four Fig-trees, nine Plum-trees, and nine Apricect 
trees, Whereot rwo of the forward fort. 

Among the threekore and cighteen Peach-trees, there are three Pavies, viz. one White 
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Haſtmg Pave, one Latter Red one, and one Roſſane Haſtmng Pawie, three Haſting or Forward 
Violet Brugnons or Nettarins, and threeſcore and twelve Peach-rrees, ſtrictly fo called, which 
are three Forivard or Avant Peaches, (ix Troy Peaches, two Red Alberges, four HWhite Maud- 
lins, one Red Maudlin, 11x Minions, three Bourdins, one Roſſane, three Italian Peaches, (nx 
Cheoreuſes, eight Forward or Haſting Violee Peaches, three Perſicks, one Bellegarde, eight 
Admirables, two Purpie Peaches, three latter Royal Peaches, four latter Violee Peaches, hve 
Nivettes, and three Tellow Admirables. | 

The nine Plum-trees are tour Violer Perdrigons, two White Perdrigons, one St. Catharine, 
one APricock Plum, and one Reche-Courbon. | 

The thirty fnx Pear-trees are one Winter Boncretien, hive Autumnal Bergamots, ſeven 
Grey Butter pears, hve Virgoulees, three Ambrees, three Leſchaſſeries, three Dry Martins, three 
Verte lengues, or Long Green Pears, three Orange-Green Pears, one Melting Pear of Breſt, and 
rwo Bugies. 

If I were obliged to furniſh rwo Good Expoſitions, which inſtead of having fourſeore and 
ten Toiſes or Farhoms of Wall to them two, had a hundred and twenty, fo that I had 
about threeſcore Toiſes or Fathoms in cach Wall-plantation, inſtead of forty kve, whether 
it conſiſted all of one Wall, or were parted into ſeveral ; I would, if I might follow my 
own Inclination, fill up the fifteen additional Toiſes or Fathomi, with two Fig-Trees, 
which would take up near four Toiſes or Fathoms z with fifteen foot of Hhite Muſear, and 
three of Red Muſcat Grapes, which placing them at two foot diſtance one from the other, 
would take up ſix Toiſes or Farhoms, and in nine foot of Chaſſelas, which would take up 
three Toyſes or Farhoms, and in fix foot of Corinthian Grapes which- would take up two 
Tajſe: or Fathoms. And I would place all theſe Grapes apart, as I have already told you. 
Belides the Goodneſs of the Grapes which is very conliderable ; we have need likewiſe 
of the leaves of their Vines during the Month of Oteber, to help to garniſh our Diſhes 
when Flowers begin to grow ſcarce. | , 

The Chaſſeia's, otherwiſe called the Bar-Sur-Aube, is a very {weet Grape, which produces 
fair and large Cluſters; and its grain or Berry is large and crackling : It keeps longer 
than any other Grapes, and gives marvellous pleaſure when it fo preſents ir if our of 
the common ſeaſon for Grapes. There is both a Red and Black fort of them, which I do 
not like ſo well as the #hite. | 


' The White Corinth or Corinthian Grape is a very Sweet Grape : the Bunchesare ſmall and _ Cragblen 


long, and its Grains or Berries, Small, and ſticking cloſe together, and have no ſtones. 
The Red fort is not better than the 7Yhice. It is good to have fome Vines of this Grape, 
when we have any reaſonable proportion of Walling, and eſpecially rowards the Sourh ; 
for in any other Expoſition, neither the Muſcat nor the Corinthian Grape will proſper: 
But when we have a good Southern Wall, there is hardly any thing more agreeable 
than to gather at the fame time in ones Garden, a Basket of fair Peaches, another of good 
Muſcat Grapes, one of Corinthian Grapes, and another of fair Chaſſela's. The manner of 
Eating Corinthian Grapes, is difterent from that of Eating all other Grapes, which we Eat 
Grape by Grape, whereas the Corinthian Grape, is Eaten by whole Bunches like Plums, 
&c 


The fifteen Additional Toiſes or Fathoms towards the Eaſt, to make up ſixty, ſhall be 
diſpoſed of in this Order, In the place 

From forty five to forty fix Toyſes or Fathoms, ſhall be a ſecond St. Catharine Plum. 

From forty fix to forty ſeven, a fourth Violet Brugnon, or Netarin. Y 

From forty ſeven to forty eight, a fiftb Admirable. 

From forty eight to forty nine, nothing. 

From forty nine to fifty a ſecond Bellegarde, 

From fifty to fifty one, a fourth Chevreuſe. 

From fifty one to fifty two, a fourth 'T roy Peach. 

From fifty two to fifty three, Nothing. 

From fifty three to fifty four, a fifth White Maudlin, 

From fifty four to fifty five, « ſecond Bourdin. 

From fifty five to fifty ſix, « ſeventh Minon. 

From fifty fix to fifty ſeven, nothing. 

From fifty ſeven to fifty eight, a third common Apricocke-T res, 

From fifty eight to fifty nine a firſt White Andilly Peach. 

From fifty nine to ſixty, nothing. 


I am induced to place here a White Andilly Peach, as well in conſideration of its The Whire 4» 


Goodly Sirname, as becauſe it is a Peach _— increaſe. It is fair to look upon, 
Large, Round and flat ; it takes a yery lively red colour in the Sun, but has no-red 


within. 


dilly Peach, 
lis Deſcription 
and Char ater. 
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within. It gives ſome fatisfaftion when we let it not ripen too much upon the Tye, 
rill it grows Doughy. | : 
The fifteen Toiſes or Fathoms Augmented towards the Weſt, ſhall furniſh us for the Place Ex 


From forty free to forty fix, Toiſes or Fathoms, a ſecond Violet Perdrigon Plum. 

From forty fix to forty ſeven, a ſixth Admirable Peach. 

From forty ſeven to forty eight, a fourth Chevrenſe. 

From forty eight to forty nine, nothing. 

From forty nine to fifty, a Third latter Royal Peach. 

Frem fifty to fifty one, a fourth haſting or forward Violet Peach. 

From fifty ene to fifty two, a ſeventh Admirable. 

From fifty two to fifty three, a firſt Mirabelle Plum, 

From fifty three to fifty four, nothing. 

I have already ſufficiently Expretſed above, mg, Senſe concerning this Plum, which is 
Small, White, and a little tawny. Its Tree bears an Inj; tity of Fruit, which fe. 

tes from the ſtone. This Plum is indifferent ro Eat Raw, but is molt particular. 
y Excellent to preſerve, whether it be to make Sweet-meats, to keep, or to Eat preſent. 
ly. In the ſpace 

From fifty four to fifty froe, a ſecond Violet Brugnon, or NeQarin. 

From fifty five to fifty fix, a ſecond Boncretien Pear. 

From fifty ſix to fifty ſeven, a ſecond Autumnal Bergamot, 

From fifty ſeven to fifty eight, nothing. 

From fifty eight to fifty nine, a third Boncretien Pear, 

From ſifty nine to fixty, a third Bergamor. 

The W:ftern Diviſion of fifteen Taiſe: or Fathoms of Wall, with the precedent one of 
like length, Furniſh'us three and twenty Trex. 

The Fifteen Additional Tojſes or Fathoms, towards the North quarter, will furniſh us 
for the place Extending 

From forty five to forty fix Toiſes or Fathoms, a fourth Verte-Longue or Long Green Pear, 

From forty ſix to forty ſeven, a ſixth Virgoulee. 

From forty ſeven to forty eight, a fifth Bergamoe. 

From forty eight to forty nine, nothing. 

From forty nine to fifty, a fir # Winter Thorn Pear. 

From fifty to fifty one, a firſt Marveil Thorn Pear. 

Frem fifty one to fifty two, a third Bugie. 

From fifty two to fifty three, a fourth Ambretr, 

From fifty three to fifty four, nothing. 

From fifty four to fifty five, a third Apricock-Tree. 

From fifty five to fifty fix, a fourth Leſchaſſerie Pear. 

From fifty fix to fifty ſeven, a ſecond Winter Thorn Pear. 

From fifty ſeven to fifty eight, « ſecond Marevil Thorn Pear. 

From fifty eight to fifty nine, nothing. 

From fifty me to ſixty, a ſeventh Virgoulce. 

And there are twelve Trees for the hfteen Northern Toiſes or Fathom, as there were fifteen 
”_— proceeding hfteen Toiſes or Farhoms, at the allowance of ſeven foot and a half for 
cach Tree, . 

And here it may be obſerved, that rhough in Planting each Expoſition, | have all ne- 
ceſlary regards for the due keeping of the general proportion of all the Fruits of all 
the four Walls of every Garden, conlider'd all together, ſo that they may make bur one 
whole and uniform compound, yet in ſetting down the Fruies of each Diviſion ſeparate- 
ly ; I number them without any reſpeft to the Fruits of the others, that they that 
pleaſe tov make uſe of my advices, may readily ſce in a moment, both what Fruits, 
and what number of Trees of each kind, I place in cvery Expoſition, ſo that when to- 
wards the laſt Taiſes or Fatbems of Wall, of any one of the four Walls; they ſhall ſee 
ſet down for Example: A ſeventh Virgoulee-Pear, a third Common Apricock-Tree, a {rxth Ad 
murable-Peach , &c, they may know, that in ſuch an Expoſition, there are Seven Vir- 
goulee Pear-Trees, three ApricocksTrees, {1X Admirable Peach-Trees, &c. without miſtaking 
me, becauſe of thar, as if I meant, there are but ſo many Trees of ſuch a kind, &c. 
in the whole Garden. 

And in fine, becauſe after I have ſtocked four Walls, each of fifteen Toiſes or Farhoms 
extent a piece, | preſently ſubjoyn a general Recapitulation of all the Trees I have plan- 
ted from the firſt begining of ouc Wall plantations as far as that proportion : All Gen» 

tlemen 
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tlemen concerned may ealily fee at one view, by that Recapitulation, how many Trees 
there enter into a Garden; for Example, of ſoxty Toes or Fathems extent, how many in- 
to one of a hundred and rwenty, how many into one of a hundred and fourſcore, and 
how many into another of two hundred and forty, and at the fame time, they may 
ſee by the particular account above fer down, how that number of Trees is diſtributed 
in each Expoſition. In my laſt Recapitulation, I have fer down all the Fruie that are 
to ſtock the Walls of a Garden, of a hundred an fourſcore Toiſes or Fathoms : Take now 
that of another Garden that may contain two hundred and forty ; and that : ſhould be 
of fifteen foot of White Myſcat, and three of Red Muſcat or Muck Grapes, nine foot of 
White Chaſſela's, and (ix of White Corinthian Grapes ; fox White Fig-Trees, fourſcore and 
ten Peach-Trees, fifty one Pear-Trees, eleven Apricock-Trees , twelve Plum: Trees : 
Among the fourſcore and ten Peach-Tirees, there are three Forward or Avant Peach-Trees, 
ſeven 'T roy Peaches, two Re Alberges hve White Maudlins, one Red Maudlin, ſeven Mini- 
ens, four Bourdins, one Ro three Irahan Peaches, eight Chevrenſes, nine Haſting or 
Forward Violes Peaches, three Perſichs, three Bellegardes, eleven Admirables, two Purple 
Peaches, for Latter Royal Peaches, four Latter Violes Peaches, hive Nivettes, three Tellow Ad. 
mirables, tive Violet Brugnons or Netarins, one White Andilly Peach, and three Paries, 
viz. The White Haſting, or Forward Pavie, the Haſting or Forward Roſſane Pavie;, and the 
Red Latter Pavie. T_ | 
Among the twelve Plum-Trees, there are five Violee Perdrigons, and two White ones, 
two St. Catharines, one Apricock, Plum, one Rochecourbon, and one Mirabelle. | 
Among the eleven Apricock-Trees, there are two of the Haſting or Forward ſort, to place 
towards the South, and nine more to plant in all the other Expoſitions. | 
Among the hfty one Pear-Freez,there are three Winter Boncretiens, eight Aiitumnal Ber- 
gamots, ſeven Butter Pears, ſeven Virgoulees, four Ambrers, four Leſchaſſeries, rwo Winter 
Thorn Pears, two Mareuill Thorn Pears, three Dry Martins, four Verte Longuez or | 
Green Pears, three Orenge-Green Pears, three Bugies, and one Melting Pear of Breſt, The 
forts of Recapitulations fo frequently made, may ſeem impertinent and redious to thoſe 
that have no need of them; And with a good luck, cen let them do fo for me, Ir is 
not for them I here am ar work: But thoſe Gent|men that have need of ſuch Directions, 
will doubeleſs think themſelves in ſome meaſure obliged to me for the ; and if they have 
a mind to know what pains they coſt me, (which 1 may fay was one of the greateſt of 
my whole Work) they need but try by way of Divertiſement, to make the Diſthiburion 
of the Trees for the furniſhing of rwo or three Gardens of different bigneſles, always pro- 
poling to themſelves, to plant in them all the choiſeſt Fruies that, are to be had, without 
mtermixing any bad with them, and taking care to place in every on What may 
proſper in it, and to obſerve a Reaſonable proportion of every- kind of Fruit, according 
to the bi of the Garden; And then they will be able to judge whether I have not 
done a pleaſure to our Gentlenſen Gard ners, by thus faving ther the Labour of draw- 
ing up an accouint of all thoſe particulars ſo long and fo tireſome, as that & all along deli- 
ver, and fet down. TY” Ladies 4 
If I had a hundred and fifry Toiſes or Fathoms of well expoſed walling, whether it 
were but to one only aſpe# of the South, or one only afpet of the Eft, or to two 
+ aþe#s, one of the Southern, and the other of the Eaſtern Sun, I ſhould probably 
determine to plant a Dozen of Early or Haſting Cherry-Trees, but it mult be fure to be 
towards the Sourb, becauſe we are not calily induced to ſpare fo i a part of our 
Garden, for the rearing and producing of that little fort of Fruie, but by the hopes of 
having it very early indeed, which we can never attain to but by the means of a very 
hot Expoſition; now the Eaſtern one, is not of ſufficient warnith tor that ; and therefore 
belides all the Grapes, and other Fruits already affigned for our good ions, We 
ſhould have twelve carly Cherry-Trees, which ſhould be coriterit with the allowance of 
- ſeven foot and a hilf of diſtance each from the other, and fo ſhould ſerve to hll up the 
fifteen laſt Additional Toiſes or Fathoms of Wall to the Southwards. = | 
Asto the other Toiſes or Fathoms of Wall, added to the extent of each Expoſition, I 
ſhall not ſtand any more to ſpecific what is to be done in them, from Tee to Toy, of 
from Fathom to Fathom, as I have done before, as well becauſe my manner of Gpomng 
them is well enough underſtood by the preceeding Diſpoſirions, without any further need of 
troubling ovir ſelves, to ſet down any more ſuch exact liſts of all particulars, as alſo be- 
cauſe we are now entring into great Gardens, where I think it ſuthcient only, and fumply, 


to ſer down the order of the Trees to be obſerved in planting hfteen additional TT ogts or 


Farhoms to each Expoſition, Thoſe Perſons, whoſe Garden Walls are not aug- 


mented full out to fifteen Toiſer, or Fatboms in each Expoſition, Knowing the oF 
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we allow to the Trees, and ſeeing the order of precedence I aſſign for entire augment; 
tions, will know well enough how to conhne themſelves to the number which their 
Ground will permit them to plant; for if for Example,any Gentleman has but ſixty Taj, 
or Fathoms of Wall, he will not need ſo many Trees as it he had ſeventy hve. 

This is then the Order which I would have followed in the choiſe of the Trees thar 
are to ſtock an Esftern Wall Plantation augmented with the addition of fifteen Toes of 
Fathoms of Wall, over and above the i1xty before diſpoſed of, T'wo Trees of the 
Woite Figs ſhall take up four Toiſes or Fathoms, 0112 whereot ſhall be of the Long White 
fort; and the thirteen Remaining ones ſhall be tor nine other Trees in this order, vi, 
a fxth Admirable Peach, an cighth Minion, a \nxth Fu ©r1ard or Haſting Violet Peach, a lixth 
White Maudlin, a fifth Trey Peach-Tree, a fourth Violet Perdrigan Plan-T rec, a tifth Cher 
reuſe Peach-Tree, and a fourth Niverre. 

The fifteen additional Toiſe: or Fathoms towards the Weſt, tor the making vp the num- 
ber of threeſcore and fifteen Toiſe: or Fathom, (tall be for elcvecr) | yces in this order, 
viz. 4 fourth Royal Peach-"Tree, a fourth Apricock-T'ree, a tourt': Bourdin Peach-T ree, x 
ſecond Purple Peach, a ſecond Italian Peach, a ſecond Perſich, a leventh Admurable, two 
Bonecretieh, and two Bergamve Pear-T rees. 

To Compleat the threeſcore and fifteen Nerebern Toiſes or Fathoms, I would add 
ewelve Trees in this order, , viz. an cighth and ninth Virgoulce Pear-T ree, an eighth and 
ninth Butter Pear, a {rft, ſecond and third Franck, Royal, a btrh Verte Longue, or Loy 
Green Pear, a firſt and 4 fecond St. Legin, a tourth Dry Martin, and a fourth Bugie. 

And thus for three hundred Toes or Farboms length of Walling, allowing to each 
ſide about threeſcore and 1iſteen, we ſhould have eight Fig-Trees, whereot one of the 
Long White fort, twelve Apricock- I rees, whereof two of the Forward fort, twelve Ear 
or Haſtinz Cherrie-Trees, hftcen foot of White Muſcat, and three of Red Myſcar Grape 
nine toot of Chaſſela's, and ſix Foot of Corimthian Grapes, tourteen Plum-Trees, a:hut 
and three Peach-"T rees, and threeſcore and ſeven Pear- [ rees. The fourteen Plum- Trees, are 
ſix Violet Perdrigons, three white Perdrigons, two St. Catharines, one Apricock, Plum, one 
Reche Courbon, and one Mirabelle. 'The hundred and three Peach-Trees are three Firward or 
Avant Peaches, eight Trey peaches, two Red Alberges, {ix Hite Maudiins, one Red Maudiin, 
eight Minions, five Bourdins, one Roſſanefour Ialian Peaches, nine Chevreuſes, ten Forward 
or Hafting Violet Peaches, four Perficks, two Bellegardes, thirteen Admirables, three Purple 
Peach:1,five Latter Royal Peachesfour Latter Violet Peaches fix Nivecie: three Telow Admirabies, 
five Violet Brugnons , or Neftarins, two White Andily Peaches , and three {Pavier, viz, 
The Haſting or Forward Woite one, the Haſting Reſſane Pavie, and the Latter Red one. 

The {nxty ſeven Pear-Trees, are hve Boncretiens, ten Bergamots, nine Butter Pears, nine 
Virgoulees, Gor Ambretts, four Leſchaſſeries, two Winter 'T born Pears, two Mareuil Thors 
Pears, four Dry Martins, eight Verte Longues, or Long Green Pears, four Bugies, three 
Orange-Green Pears , one Melting Pear of Breſt, two St. Lexins, and three Franck Ry- 
als. 

A Hundred and fourſcore Toiſes or Fatloms length of Goed Expoſition, which compre- 
hend, as I have always ſuppoſed, the Sourbern and Exftern Wall, which two together [ 
almoſt eſteem allke for all forts of plantations, bating only alittle quicker advance in 
Ripening Fruies which the Sourh rakes betore the other, and eſpecially in Early Cherries, 
and in Muſcat or Muſk Grapes, Which commionly ripen better rowards the South, than 
towards the Eeft, | fay, 4 hundfed and fourſcore Toes or Farhoms extent of Walling, 
make me wiſh there might be ſome Little parti ular Gardens, formed within it to accompe- 
ny a Great one, 

For in Earneſt, a Kjeching Garden is Large when it is of threeſcore and ten, or 
fourſtore Toiſes or Fathoms extent on one lide, and of hfty or threeſcore on another, and 
ſtill mote ſpacious, it all its four ſides be of about an Equal length, fo that with one 
gredt one, {Which | hold always neceſlary) ſome Little midling Gardens of about twenty, 
or twenty hve Toiſe; or Fathoms extent, on one (ide, and about tourteen, fifteen or (ix- 
tcen, on the other, ſeem to me s. rg and convenient, as well to pleaſe the Eyes 
which delight in ſuch variety, as for the better accommodating the Fruirs, and railing 
the greater abundance of them ; the Shelter of the Walls which is ſo favourable for 
Fruit, being of much better influence in Little Gardens, than in great ones; And belides 
i ſeems very uſeful to have theſe Little Gardens, to place apart in cach of chem, a party 
cular fort of Fruit. 

For Example, 'tis good to have one Little Garden, in which the two good Expoſitions, 
that of the Seurh and Eft, nay, and that of the #:/t roo, may be for Figs; another 
whete may þe all che forts of Good Phumsz anvther wherein may be placed all the hoy 
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forts of Peaches; another, where may be all the Pavies we can have; another for all Re 
Fruits; and another for all the Haſting or Forward Pears, &c. whilſt the great Garden is 
deligned for the producing an abundance of Large Peaches in its Eaſtern and. Southern Ex- 

jon, and an abundance of Autumnal Pears, in that of its Weſtern, and of HWinter ones 
in that of irs Northern Quarter. | 

Let us now proceed to furniſh our hundred and fourſcore Toiſes or Fathomis of Good Ex 
poſition; that is, let us add to the hundred and fifty already ſtocked, the thirty with which 
we laſt augmented them, and fuppoling firſt fifteen of them to be towards the Sourh, 
let us place there two good Fig-erees more, and nine Haſting, or Forward, or Summer- 
Pears, Viz. (1x lietle Miſcat Pt ar-trees, and (ix of Cuiſſe-Madames, or Lady Thighs. 

The fifteen rowards the Eaſt, (hall be for eleven "Trees in this order, viz. tor a fourth 
and filth Forward or Avant peath, a ſecond Refſant, a ninth Troy peach, a ninth Minion, a 
ſeventh White Maudlin, an eleventh Haſting or Forward Violet peach, 'a ſecond Red Maud- 
hn, « hfth Ira/ian each, a fourth Purple peach, and a fourth Common Apricoch. Tree. 

. The fifteen towards the 7, to make up the number of fourſcore and ten, ſhall be 

for eleven Trees, viz. a fourth Troy peach, a fifth Cheweryſe, a hrit and ſecond Telow Al 

a a ſecond White Mirabele Plum, an eighth Admurable peach, and a third Boncretien 
a ſecond Bergamot , Prar. | 

The fifteen Additidnal Toiſi s or Fathoms towards the North will nat be ill beſtowed, 
panty in thirty Foot of Raſpberry Buſhes, which grow fairer there, and laſt longer thag 
© the open air z and partly in {ix Foot of Bourdelais Grapes, which will ſhoot up above 
thetn, and garniſh the upper part of the Wall, and for that purpoſe, mult be equally 
ditribuced among the Raſpberry Buſhes. | 

The Bourdelais is a fort of large white longyh Grape, that grows in great and large The 8«v1c/ai, 
Cluſters, and almoſt neyer comes to Maturity, and conſequently is good only to make G74? + ated i 
Sweet-meats, or ſimply to make Verjuice with, when there is occaton ; its Leaves too inice Grape, de- 
we extreamly uſed ro garniſh Diſhes in the Month of OReber. | — 

And fo in three hundred and threeſcore Tojſes or Fathoms of Walling thus planted, we 

ſhould have ten White Fig-trees, thirteen Apricock-rrees, of which, rwo of the forward 
fort, ewelve Early or Haſting Cherry trees, fifteen foot of White, and three of Red Muſcat, 
of Muck Grapes, nine foot of Chaſſels's, and 11x of Corinthian Grapes, fourſcore and one 
Pear-rrees,h Plumtrees, and a hundred and two Peach-rrees. wefoge* 
. The hundred and two Prach-trees are. five Forward, or Avant-Peaches, ten Troy Peaches, 
two Red Alberges, two Tellow Alberger, two Roſſanes , ſeven Red Maudlins, feven White 
Maudlins, nine Minions, hve Bourdins, five Italian peaches, ten Chevreuſes, eleven Haſt ing 
or Forward. Violet Peaches, four Perficks, two Bellegardes, fourteen Admirables, four Purple 
Peaches, hve Latter Rojal Peaches, four Latter Violet Peaches, {ix Nivertes, three Telbw Ad- 
mirables, hve Violet Brugnons or Nettarins, one PVhite Andily Peach, and three Pavies, viz. 
one White and Tellow For ward one, and one Latter Red one. The hfteen Phon-trees are 
ix Violet Perdrigons, three White Perdrigons, two St. Catharines, ewo Mirabelles, one Apri- 
cock Plum, and one Roche Courbon. "The eighty one Pear-trees are eight Boncretiens, twelve 
Bergamers, fix Little Myſcats or Muck pears, three Cuifſe Madames or Lady Thighs, nine But- 
ter Pears, nine Virgoulees, tour Ambreres, tour Leſchaſſeries,, two Winter Thorn pears, two 
Mareul Thorn pears, four Dry Martins, five Verte longuesr, or Long green pears, four Bugs, 
three Orange-green pears, one Melting Pear of þ reſt, two Sr. Lexms, and three Frank-Royal:. 
Four hundred and twenty Toiſes or Fethoms of Walling, viz. two hundred and ten of 
Good Expoſition to the Soweh and Eaſt, a hundred and five of the Midling ſoxt to the FFP, 
and a hundred and five of Bad to the North, ſhould be filled up as follows, 

The thirty Additional Toifes or Fathoms to make up the two hundred and teri of Good 
Expoſition, which are parted into rwo equal portions of about 1 05 for the Soxeh, and 105 
for the Eaſt-ſide, d have on the Southſide, eleven Trees in this Order, viz. two For- 
ward Apricock trees, two White Forward or Haſting Pavies, one Tellow Forward Pavie, two 
Red Latter Pavies, rwo Tellow Latter Pavies, and two Latter Violet Peaches. .And on the 
Eft, two White Fig-trees, to make wp the dozen, they will be content with 9 Foot of 
extent to each, and ſo we may have on this Eaft-fide, 9 "Trees more, in this Ordery 
viz. a ſecond Whize Andilly peach, a firſt Empreſs plum, a ſecond Rache-Courbonga ſecond 4- 
priceck plum, a third Sr. Catbarme, a fifth Apricocketreega tenth Minion peach, an eighth Aami- 
rable, and an cighth forward Violet peach. , »4 2 | 
/ The Empreſs Plum is a fort of Latter Violee Perdrigon, which ripens not till Oftoler; The Enmpre/ 
; and is very The fifteen Additional Tajſes or Farhoms to the Feſt, to make up the **** Wi: 
proportion of a hundred and five, ſhall have eleven Trees in this Order, viz. a firſt and 
ſecond Rybine Pear, a firſt and ſecond Leſchaſſerie, b hirit and ſecond Ambrert, a ir * ang 
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ſecond Warrer Thom Pear, a firlt and ſecond Marenit Thern pear, and a firſt Rafſoler, Any 
the fifteen added to the North, to make up a hundred and 6ve, (hall have rwelve T3, 
in this Order, viz. a firſt and fecond Lauſac Prar, n firlt great Blanguer, or White Pee, 
n firſt Efpurgne or Reſerve pear, n firſt Robine, a firſt Caſſoler, a Dejenne or Dean Peer, 1 
fourth Apricock-tree, 2 rſt and ſecond Double Flower'd Pear, and a friſt Ang ober.. 

So that the four hundred and twenty Toiſes or Fathoms of Walling, which we have 
laſt filled up, would at this Rate be ſtocked with 12 White Fig-rrees, 17 Apricock-eree, 
of which 4. of the Forward fort, 12. Early Cherry-erees, 15 Foot of White, and 2 of Ry 
Muſcat, or MakGrapes, 9 of Chaſſela's, and 6 of Corinthian Graper, 19 Plan-erees, 1 
Peach-trees, 10 Pawes, 10% Prar<rrees, 2:4. Foot of Bow delaic Grapes, and 21 Fort 
RK afpberry Buſhes. af 

The 1 9 Plum-rrees ate 6 Violets, und 43 White Perdrigons, 2 Se. Catharines, 2. Whin 
Arabeles, 2. Apricock plums, 2. Reche-Courbons, and 1 Empreſs. 

The 12.4. Peach-treer are 5 Forward of Avant Peaches, 1 © Trey Peaches, 2 Rrd, and 4 
fellow Alberges, 2. Refſanes, 7 Vinte, and 2. Red Mandiins, 10 Minions, 5 Bourdins, 5 [ 
ralan peaches, 1 © Cheweuſes, 12. Haſting Of Forward Violet peaches, 4, Perſicks, 2, Belles. 
des, 15 Admirabler, 4 Purple peaches, 5 Latter KR yal peaches, 6 Latter Violet peaches, 6 
Nivertes, 2 Tellow Admirables, 5 Violet Brugnons or Nettars, and 2 White Andilly Peaches, 

The 10 Pavies are 2 Forward or Haſting White Pavies, 1 Ked Ailberge Pave, 2 Tells 
Forward Pavies, 2 Fed Latter Pawies, and 2 Latter yellow ones. 

The 10% Pear-Trees are 8 Boncretiens, 12 Bergamots, 6 Little Maſcars or Much, pears, 1 
Cuifſe Madames or Lady Thight, 4 Kebines, 6 Leſchaſſeries, 6 Ambretts, 4 Winter Ther 
pears, 4 Mareuil Thorn Pears, 4. Dry Martins, 5 Verte longues, or Long Green pears,4, Bugis, 
3 Orange-Green pears, 1 Melting pear of Breft, 2 St. Lexims, 4 Frank Ryals, 2 k 
1 Great Blanquet or White pear, 1 Epargne, or Reſerve pear, 1 Caſſoler, 1 Dejenne ,or Dea 
pear, 1 Angober, 2. Double Flavers, 1 'K ufſclet, 9 Butter pears, and 9 Virgeuteer. 

Findin my ſelf ſtocked with a futhcient number of Peach-Trees tor the 10n of 
four bundred and twenty Tayes or Fathows extent of Fruit-Walls, nd (ae ddd 
few Pear-erecs, for © a on of Walling , 1 thought it convenient to aug- 
inent the Scond-Fruits icfs and the Kernel-Fruits more. And therefore I have filled up 
one whole Wall-plantation, of tifteen Taiſe: or Fathans in'lengrh, all with Peer-rree: on- 
ly, of which forir Fathoms or Toiſe: are planted with Summer pears, and the reſt with 
Winter ones. I have likewiſe multiplyed towards the Norrb, ſome Fruits of Summer, 4s 
tumn atd Winter, fuch as I know by certain Experiencego thrive pretty well in that Ex 
poſition, though lefs favourable than the reſt. 

For four hundred and fourſcore Toiſes or Fathoms of Fruit-Walling, viz. at the rate 
of a hundred and rwenty to each Expoſition, I think the fifteen new ones laſt added to- 
wards the Sowrb, would beſt be planted all with Grapes, and therefore we will 6H them 
up with 15 foot of Whit, 3 of Red Muſcat, 9 of Chaſſela's, and 6 of Corouhiai 
Grapes. 

| think likewiſe, that the fifteen Additional ones towards the Eft, require two Fy- 
tree; more, a fifth and a fixth Violet Perdrigon plum, a third White Perdrigen, with fit 
Peach-trees, which ſhall be a {:xth and ſeventh Chewewſe, a {nth Forward or Avant peach, 
an eleventh and twelfth Trey peach, and an cighth W bite Mardlin. 

TT he fifteen added to the Weſtern Side, to make up a hundred and twenty, require 4 
fifth and fixth Fourdin peach, a third Viele: Brugnon or Neftarin, one Italian peach, one Per- 
fick, one Purple peach, one Latter Rezal peach, two Winter Bencretien pears, and two Aw 
tumnal Berg amors. 

And in the Northrs fifteen, that compleat the hundred and twenty Toiſes or Fathom, 
that belong tothe ſhare of thit Expoſrion,we will place 12 Pear-rrees, viz. @ 10th. 11th 
12th, and 13th. Virgoalee, a 4th and 5th Prexk Royal, and a 2d and 3d. Anyober. 

Four hundred and fourſcorc Toyer or Fathom: of Fruic-Walling then, in all the 
ſeveral Expoſitions, will in the whole contain, 14. Fig-trees, 17 Apricocketrees, whereof 4 
of the Forward ſort, 12 Early Cherry-trees, thirty foot of White, and fix of Red Myc 
Grapes, 18 foot of Chaſſeld's, ani 12 of Coritthian Grapes, 2.2 Plum-trees, 177 Peach- 
trees, 10 Pavier, 116 Pear-trets, 2© foot of Raſpberry Buſhes, and ſix foot of Band- 
lais or Verpuce Grapes, to garniſh the upper part ot the Wall. 

The 22 Plum-trees are 8 Violet Perdrigons, 4 White Perdrigens, 2 St. Catharmes, 2 
Wiite Mirabelet, 2: Apricock-plums, 2. Roche-Courbons, and 1 Empreſs. 

The 137 Peach-trees are 6 Forward or Avant Peaches, 12 Troy peaches, 2. Rgd Alber- 
ger, 2 Tellow Alberger, 2. Roſſancs, $ White, and 2 Red Mandlms, 10 Mimons, 7 Bour- 
dw, G6 Dalian Peaches, 12. Cheorruſer, 12 Forward or Haſting Violet Peaches, 5 Perfacts, 

2 Bele- 
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2 Bellegardes, 15 Admirables, 5 Purple Peaches, 6 Latter Royal Peaches, 6 Latter Viokee 
Peaches. 6 Nivertes, 7 Tellow. Admirables, 6 Violet Brugnons, or Neftarins, and 2 White An- 
dillies, The 1 © Pavies are 2 White Forward Pavies, 1 Red Alberge Pavie, 2 Tellow Forward 
Pavies, 3 Red Latter Pavies, and 2 Tellow Latter Pavies. 

The 118 Pear-Trees are 10 Boncretiens, 14 Bergamots, 6 Little Muſcats, or Muk 
Pears, 3 Cuiſſe Madames, or Lady Thighs, 3 Robines, 6 Leſchaſſerier, 6 Ambrets, 4, Win- 
ter Thom Pears, 4 Mareuil Thorn Pears, 4 Dry Martins, 4 Verte Longnes, or Long Green 
Pears, 1 Sugar green Pear, 4 Bugies, 3 Orange-Green Pears, 1 Melting Pear of Breſt, 2 
St. Lexins, 5 Frank Royals, 2. Lanſacs, 1 Great Blanquert, or White Pear, 1 Eſpargne, or 
Reſerve Pear, 1 Caſſolet, 1 Deyenne, or Dean Pear, 3 Angobers, 2, Double Flowers, 1 
Raſſelet, 17 Butter Pears, and 1 7 Virgoulees. 

And here I think is the proper place to tell you, that when 1 have ſeen what number 

of Trees of any one certain kind, as of Peach-Trees, Pear-Trees, &c. I am to plant in 
any certain Wall-Plantation; as for example , how many Violee, or Admirable Peach- 
Trees, how many Boncretien, or Bergamot PearTrees, &c, I delign for my Eaſt, South, 
Wit, or North Expoſitions, I place together, andall ene afrer another, firſt, all the Trees 
of one fort, as all the Violet Peaches, and in theſecnod place, all the Trees of another kind, 
likewiſe one afrer another, as all the Admirables &c, without mixing any of the 
kinds one with another : As finding that to make better both for the commodity of 
Guther'ing the Fruir, and for preventing any loſs of it. 

And 1 never made any other intermixture,asI have already told you,but of Apricock-Trees 
among Peach-Trees, as ] likewiſe uſe to do of Plum-Trees among Peach-Trees,unleſs I have a When Apriceck, 
ſeparate Garden big enough to hold all the Plum-Trees the extent of my Ground requires, jy be mined 
for then I reduce them all into that one place; "The fame thing I do with Fig-Trees, with Peach-Trees 
&. and when nor. 

For five hundred and forty Toiſes or Fathoms length of Fruit Walling, allowing about 
a hundred and thirty five to each Expoſition, methinks, to hll up our additional fifteen 
Taiſes or Fathoms of Wall towards the Sourhgit would not be amiſs for certain curious Perſons 
to introduce here eight foot of Early or Forward Grapes, which will take —- room of 
two Trees, 2 Axzeroll or Garden Hawthorn, or White Thorn-Trees, ewenty of White 
Myſcas Grapes, and ten foot of Chaſſela's; or if they pleaſe, rather ten foot of Ciourar 
Grapes. As for the early Cherry-Trees, ſeven foot will afford room enough for them. 

The Azeroll, or Garden Haw, is a kind of White Thorn, which produces a Fruit like 
both in colour and ſhape, to that of the Common Whice Thorn, but it is twice as big, and 
ts Eye or Crown is great, and very open ; its ſtalk is ſhort, ſmall, and fet hollow into the The Acer« of 
Fruit, which is yellow, and Doughy, having two great ſtones within it, which is the —_ Bo: 
reaſon the Fruis has bur little Pulp: Its taſte is ſharp and ſfowriſh, which pleaſes certain 
perſons, and therefore when we have hive or {ix hundred Toes or Fachoms length of Wall, 

It is not amils to plant a couple of ſtocks of them. lt ſhoots forth a great many boughs, 
and conſequently, its Tree is fair enough ; Its leaf is a little Larger than that of the Common 
White Thorn, but it is nothing nigh fo truitful as that. 

The Early or Forward Grape, 1s a fort of Black Morillion, which takes colour very early, 
which makes it appeat ripe long before it is; Irs skin is rery tough, and when it is ripe, boy ary nn. 
the yo is very ſweet. They appear commonly at the very beginning of uh. It Deſcribed, 
may ealily be ſeen, 1 make no very great account of them, by my ſo long deferring to 1; \ of Ju- 
placethem ; but when we have a great quantity of Walling, we may plant ſome few of + 
them for Curioſity. 

As for the Cioutat Grapes, I leave the Curious at their own Liberty to preferr it here 
before the Chaſſels's, if = pleaſe. "The Fruie of both of them is very like in all things, 
a8 colour, bigneſs, and taſte ; only the leaf of the Ciontar Vine, is dented all about the 
edges like Parſley, and beſides, it ſeems ro bear more Fruit than the Chaſſela's, but yer I 
like the Chaſſe/a's better, and nothing but pure curioſity can induce me to plant ſome feet 
of it in great Gardens, the fifteen Toiſes or Fathoms added towards the Eaſt, to make up 
ts proportion ot a hundred thirty five, ſhall receive two Fig-Trees, an eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth Minion Peach, a ninth and tenth White Maudlin, a thirteenth and fourteenth 
Haſting or Forward Violet Peach, and a ninth and tenth Admirable. 

The fifteen Weſtern ones to make up the fame Quota of a hundred thirty five, ſhall 
receive a firſt and ſecond Butter Pear, a tirſt and ſecond Virgoulee, a ninth, tenth, eleventh 
and twelth Boncretien, and an eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh Bergamee; And the fif- 
teen added to the North (ide, to make up the like number of a hundred thirty hve, ſhall 
be taken up with a ſixth, ſeventh and eighth Frank Ryal, a fourth, fifth and ſixth Angober, 
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a firſt,ſecond,third, and fourth Beſidery, and a third and fourth Double Flower Pear- Ty, 
Our five hundred and forty 'Toiſes or Fathoms then of Frazve Wall, will at this rate, þ. 
ſtocked with ſixteen Phite Fig-Trees, of which two of the Long ſort, ſeventeen Apriceck. 
Trees, of which four of the Forward ſort, twelve Early CherryTrees, and bifty foot of 
White, and fix of Red Muſcat or Muck Grapes, nineteen of White Chaſſela's, ten of Cioneae, 
twelve of Corinthian Grapes, eight foot of Early or Forward Grapes, twenty two Plum-Tye, - 
one hundred forty ſix Peach-Trees, ten Pavies, two Axerolls, or Garden Haw, or Hey 
Thorn-Trees, and a hundred forty rwo Pear-Trees, the twenty rewo Phon-Trees are ©. 
tirely the ſame with thoſe named in the preceeding Diſtribution of the four hundred ang 
eighty Toiſes or Farhoms. 

The hundred forty fix Peach-Trees are fix Forward, or Avant Peaches, twelys 
'T roy Peaches, two Red and two Tellow Alberges, rwo Roſſanes, ten White Maudlins, and two 
Red, thirteen Minions, ſeven Bourdimns, ſox Iralian Peaches, twelve Cheorrenſes, fourteen 
Hafting, or Forward Violet Peaches, hve Perficks, two Bellegardes, ſeventeen Admmable;, 
hve Purple Peaches, {nx Latter Royal Peaches, {x Nivertes, three Telew Admirables, (ix Vide 
Brugnons, or Nefarins, and two White Andilly Peaches. 

The ten Pavies are the fame as in the precedent Diſtribution. 

The hundred forty rwo Pear- Trees are fourteen Boncreriens, eighteen Bergamerr, (ix 
Little Muſeats, or Musk Pears, three Cuiſſe Madames, or Lady Thighs, three Rebines, (x 
Leſchaſſeries, ſix Ambrers, four Winter 'T horn Pears, four Mareuil "Thorn Pears, four Dy 
Martins, four Verte Longues, or Long Green Pears, 1 Sugar Green Pear, 4. Bugies, 2 Orange. 
Green Pears,one Melting Pear of Breftgrwo St. Lens, eight Frank Royals, four Beſideries, (ix 
Angobers, four Double Flowers, rwo Lanſact, one Great Blanquet, or White Pear, one 
Epargne, or Reſerve Pear, one Caſſolet, one Deyennee, or Dean Pear, one Ruſſelet, biteen 
Butter Pears, and fifteen Virgoulees. 

For ſix hundred Toiſes or Fathoms of Walling, allowing about a hundred and fifty to 
each Expoſition, I would place in the hfteen augmented rowards the Sourh, a ſeventh, 
eighth, ninth and tenth Latter Violet Peach,a ſeventh and eighth Niverre,a fourth,fifth and 
ſoxth 2llow Admirable, a fourth Violet Brugnon, or NeRarin, and a Third Avant or Fanel 
Peach, For the fifteen augmented towards the Eaft, I would aſhgn two Fig-Tree,, a 
fourth Avent, or Forward Peach, a tenth "T'roy Peach, a third Rofſſane, an eleventh and 
twelfth VVhite Maudlin or Early Hafting Violet Peach, a fourtcenth and fifteenth Minias, 
and a firſt White Pulpe CherryPeach. 

There are two forts of Cherry Peaches, the one with a V/hite, and the other with 2 
Tellew Pulp ; They arc both about the Bigneſs of the Troy Peaches, both have a ſmooth 
Skin, and are both very round, and as it were far, and ſinking: Both of them are & 
tremely coloured with Red on the outſide, from whence they had the names they bear; 
but one has a Tedow Pulp, and of a Doughy ſubſtance, and conſequently is little wonh; 
and the other has a white and firm Pulp, and therefore is much better ; which laſt when 
It can attain to its due ripeneſs, has a pretty good and vinous taſte, and an indifferent 
tender Pulp. "The Earwiggs which are little longiſh and brown inſets commit crud 
hoſtilities upon them,as ace uporr the Forward,or Avant Peaches,and the Troy Peaches. 

For the fifteen Superadded to the WeRtern fides, we will order a ninth Admirable Peach, 
a ſncth and ſeventh Cheoreyſe, a fifth and fixth "Troy Peach, a ſixth Latter Rojal Peach, 
a fifth and ſixth Common Apriceck-Tiree, a third White, and a ſecond Violer Perdrigon Plum, 
and one Roa! Phm-Tree. And for the fifteen augmented towards the North, to make 
up its Quota of a hundred and fifty, we will provide a ſecond and third Rebine, a ſecond 
Melting Pear of Breſt, a ſecond Epargne, or Reſerve Pear, a fecond Deyennee, or Dean Pea, 
a ſecond Cafſoler, a ſecond Blanquer, or White Pear, a third and fourth St. Lexin, a firlt 
and ſecond Cuifſe Madame, or Lady "Thigh, and a fifth Dry Martin. | 

And at this rate, to garniſh fix hundred Toes or Fathoms extent of Fruit Walling, 
allowing about an hundred and fifty 'Toijſes or Fathoms ro each Expoſition, we 
have in all, eighteen White Fig-Trees, whereof two of the Long ſort, nineteen Aprick 
"Trees, whereot four of the Forward fort, twelve Exrly or HaRting Cherry 'T'rees, one hut- 
dred twenty cight foot of Grapes, viz. Fifty of White, and fix of Red Myſcat, twenty 
cight of Chaſſela*s, twelve of Corinthian, and cight of Forward, or Early Grapes, and twenty 
four of White Bourdelais, or Verquice Grapes , ewenty bye Plum-Trees, 177 Peach» Tree, 
ren Pavwies, tWoAzerol or Garden Hamw-Trees, and a hundred hit y one Pear-Trees. 

The twenty five Plum-Trees, arc nine Violets, tive White Perdrigons,three St. Catharines, 
os White Mirabelles,zrwo Apricock Plums, ewo Reche Courbons, one Empreſs, and one Plus 
The hundred ſeventy three Peach-Trees, are cight Ferward, or Avant Peaches, fifteen 
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Troy Peaches, two Red, and two Tellow Alberge's, three Roſſane's, twelve Fhite, and two 
Red Maudlins, fifteen Minions, ſeven Bourdins, ix Italian Peaches, fourteen Cheerenſes, 
fifteen Forward or Hafting Violet Peaches, hive Perficks, two Belleg ardes, eighteen Admir a- 
bles, five Purple Peaches, feven Latter Royal Peaches, ten Latter Violet Peaches, eight Nz- 
vertes, [ix Telow Admirables, ſeven Violet Brugnons, or Neftarins, two White Andillies, and 
one White Pulpe Cherry Peach, the ten Pavies, are two White Hafting, or Forward Pavies, 
one Red Alberge Pavie, two Forward, or Haſting Refſane Pavies, and two Latter Tellew 
onez. ” The hundred hifry one Pear-Trees, are fourten Boncretiens, eighteen Bergamors, 
fix Little Muſcat, or Murk Pears, five Cuiſſe Mademes, or Lady Thighs, five Robines, ſix 
Liſchaſſeries, tix Ambretts, four Winter Thom Pears, four Marewil Thorn Pears, five Dry 
Mar tins, four Verte Lenguesr, or Long Green Pears, one Sugar Green Pear, four Bugies, three 
Orange-Green Pears, rwo Melting Breſt Pears, four St, Lexins, fix Frank Royals, five Beſi- 
deries, (1x Angobers, four Double Flowers, two Lanſacr, two Great Blanquets, or White Pears, 
two Epargne s or Reſerve Pears, two Caſſoletts, two Dojernee's, or Dean Pears, one Ruſſe- 
let, fourrcen Butter Pears, and fourteen Vorgoulees. 

Methinks this diſtribution of ſx hundred Toiſes or Fithoms of Fruie Wall, might be 
ſufficient to Direct People how to ſtock a greater quantity to the belt advantage, though 
it were of a thouſand or twelve hundred Toiſe: or Farhoms, ſince having from the 
very beginning, diſpoſed of our Walls, by adding fifteen ard fifteen Toiſes or Fathoms 
at a time to each Expoſicion, and fet down exattly what enters hrit, into the firſt fifteen, 
and afterward into 30, 45, 60, 75, 90, 105, 120, 135, and 150. Thoſe Gen- 
tlemen, which for Example, inſtead of the 1 50, in one of the four Expoſitions, for the 
gamiſhing of which, we laſt gave direftions, ſhould have 165, 180, 185, or 210 
Taiſes or Farhoms of Wall, &c. might make uſe of what I have ſet down, to hill up the 
additional Toiſes or Fathonis of the fame Expoſition ; And therefore without purſuing any 
further, this tedious long liſt and enumeration of each fingle Tree, I might very well 
finiſh here, and juſtly hope that ſome of them would be farisfhed with me, and the 
reſt would not blame me for having inſiſted too long upon this unpleaſing work. 

However, the more to facilitate all things yer, I will tell you, that for fix hundred 
and {ixty Toyſes or Fatboms of Fruit Walling, whoſe Southern {ide contains a hundred and 
ſoxty five, 1 would place in the fifteen Toiſes or Fathoms laſt added, cleven Trees, viz. 
four Peach-Trees, that is, two Minions, and two White Maudlins, one Forward Apricock- 
Tice, and {x Early or Haſting Cherry-Trees. 

To an Eaftem Wall of the fame extent, I would ſuger-add eleven other Trees, viz. 
rwo Fig-Trees,and nine good Peach- Trees, which ſhould be three Chevrenſes, three Bourdins, 
and three Perſicks. 

To a W:ſtern one augmented with the like number of fifteen Toiſes or Fathoms, I would 
order eleven Peach-Trees, which ſhould be three Forward, or Haſting Violet Peaches, rwa 
Purple Peaches, two Lalian Peaches, one Reſſane, one Red Alberge, one Tellow Alberge, and 
_ one Noverte. 

And to a like ſupernumerary Quantity, added to the Northern (ide, to make up the 
like proportion of Tees or Fachems, I would afhgn twelve Pear-Trees, which d be 
two Butter Pears, two Virgoulees, two Bergamors, (Wo Double Flowers, two Bugis, and 
two St. Lexins. 

And in the extent of fix hundred and threeſcore Toiſe: or Fathoms of Fruie Wall, 
befides all the Grapes, the twenty five Plum-Treez, the ten Pavies, and the two Axeroll, 
or Garden Hawthorn-Trees, ſet down in our Diſtribution of the ſx hundred Toiſes or Fa- 
thams, we ſhould have eighteen Forward, or Early Cherry-Trees, twenty Apricock-Trees, of 
Which hve of the Forward Sore, rwenry Frg-Trees, one hundred ninety ſeven Peach-Trees, 
and a hundred {ixty three Pear-Trees. 

For ſeven hundred and twenty Toiſes of Fruit Walling, the South fide of a hundred 
and eighty, ſhould for irs augmentation of fifteen Toiſes or Fathoms, have an addition 
of eight Boncretien and four Suiſſe Bergamor Pear-Trees. We ſhould have ſome well co- 
loured Boncretien Pears, and ſore Bergamers a little earlier ripe than others; for which 
effect, the Southern E-xpoſitien is necellary : "Tis rrue the Tiger Babbs put me in great 
apprehenſions for theſe twelve Pear-Trees. Bur belides that I ought not to give occaſion 
to any perſons to blame me for having had no care to place honourably and advantage- 
oully, thoſe two Pears which I fo highly prize, 

We will do what we car to defend them from all Enemies, and at laſt, if all our care 
and induſtry be without ſucceſs, we will put Stone-Fruit, or Fig- Trees, or Muſcat Vines, 
in place of Pear-T'rees, that we may at leaſt have this fatisfaCtion, to have forgot no- 
thing that may contribute towards the well diſcharging of our duty. "ey 
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The Eaſt of a hundred and fourſcore, for its Augmentation of fifteen Toiſes or Fathom, 
ſhould have eleven Trees, viz. three Violet Perdrigon Plums, one White Perdrigon, ns 
White Mirabell, two Empreſſes, One Roche Courbon, two St. Catharines, and one Apricack 
Plum-T ree 

The 2: of a hundred and eighty, ſhould have eleven Trees, four Admirable;, two 
Lateward Royals, two Bourdins, one Brugnon, or Nettarm, one Nivette, and one Rouſeles 
Pear-T ree. 

The Nortb,ota hundred and eighty, ſhould have for irs Augmentation of fifreen To, 
or Fathoms, eighteen foot of Raſp-berries, and ſixteen foot of Gooſe-berries, and Curray. 
buſhes, 1 allow 3 foot to the Gogſe-berries, and Currant, and only 2. to the Raſpberries, and 
theſe Gooſe-berries or Currang, as well as the Raſpberries will indeed yield their Fruit Later 
there, but yet it will be Larger, and amongſt thoſe Raſpberries, and Gooſe-berry, or 
Curran buſhes, we will put eight Seandard-T'rees that may ferve to garniſh the upper part 
of the Wall,to wit one Apricock”Tree, and ſeven fuch Pear-Tree* as I ſhall here fpecibe; 
two Dry Martin Pear-T rees, two Frank Royals, two Ang ober and one Beſidery. 

So that in ſeven hundred and twenty "Toes of Fathoms of Fruis Walling, beſides all 
the Vines or Grapergthe ten Paviesand the two Azeroll or Garden Haw-T'rees mentioned in the 
diſtribution of the ſix hundred Toiſes or Fathoms, we ſhall have two hundred and ſeven 
Peach-T'rees, a hundred and eighty three Pear-Trees, eighteen Forward, or Early Cherry. 
Treestwenty one 4 icock-Trees,of which hve are Haſtings ,ewenty White Fig-Trees, thirty 
ſix Plum-T rees, eighteen foot of Raſp-berries, and {1xteen Dutch Gooſe-Berries, or Curr 


1. 

The two hundred and ſeven Peach-T'rees ſhall be eight Forward Peaches, fifteen Try 
Peaches, three Red Alberge's, four Roſſane"s, fourteen Hbite Maudlins, two Red Maudlon, 
ſeventeen Mignons, twelve Bourdins, eight Italian Peaches, feven Chevrenſes, eighteen 
Haſty Violet Peaches, eight Perfick Peaches, two Bellegardes, rwenty two Admirables, leven 
Purple Peaches, nine Latter Royals, ten Niverte Peaches, (1x Tellow Admirables, eight Violet 
Brugnons, or Neftarins, wwo White Andillies and one White Pulpe Cherry Peach. 

Thea hundred eighty three Pear-Trees, ſhould be twenty two Winter Boncretiens, rwenty 
four Bergamots, lix Little Muſcats, five Cuifſe Madames, or Lady "Thighs, fifty Robines, 
ſix Leſchaſſeries, {1x Ambretts, four Winter "I born Pears, four Mareuil 'T born Pears, ſeven 
Matinſecs, or Dry Martins, four Verte L ongues, or Long Green Pears, one Sugar Green Pear, 
{ix Bugies, three Orange-Green Pears, two Fondante de Breſt, or Melting Breſt Pears, (ix $t. 
Lexzins, eight Frank Royals, eight Angobers, {ix Double Flowers, {1x Beſideries, two Lanſact, 
two Great Blanquets, two Epargnes or Reſerve Pears, two Caſſolets, two Dejennes, or Dean 
Pears, two Ronſſelets, {ixteen Butter Pears, and {ixteen Virgoulee Pears. 

'The 36 Plum-Trees mult be 12 Violet Perdrigons, 6 white Perdrigons, 5 St. Catha- 
rines, 3 White Mirabel's, 3 Apricock Plums, and 3 Empreſſe:, 3 Roche Courbons, and one 
Plum Royal. 

To 780 Toiſe:or Fathoms of Fruit-VVal, for the 1 5 of Augmentation of the Seurh Expoſs 
tion which make in all195, I will allow 11 Trees, which ſhall be theſe; 2 Pau Peaches, 
2 Bellegardes, and 6 Pavies, namely a 2d. and 3d. Little Pavie Alberge, a 3d. Haſty Pavie 
Reſſane,a 2d. Haſty White Pavie and a 4th.Red backward Pavie Peach,and a 3d. Tellow Latter 
Pave. 

I here venture to add 2 Pan Peaches, to a great quantity of other Peaches, being afſur 
red that when they can fully ripen, they are pretty good, and of great increaſe, and 
at leaſt they will be good in a wet ſweet-meat. 

For the 15 Toiſe: or Fathoms, of Augmentation of the Eaft Quarter, which ryake 
390, we will put 11 Trees, VIZ. 2 Fig-Trees, % Troy Peaches, 1 White Pulpe Cherry 
Peach, 2. Admirables, and 2 Haſty Violet Peaches. 

For the 15 Toiſes or Fathoms, of the Augmentation of the 1, which alſo make 
195, we ſhall put 12 Trees, to wit, 2 Ambretts, 2 Leſchaſſeries, 2 Winter Thorns, 3 
Thorn Marevils, 2 Little Myſcats, for to have Fruit for a longer time, 1 Robine, and one 
Double Flower'd Peach Tree, only for the ſimple curioſity of its Flower or Bloſſom. 

The 15 Tojſes Augmentation of the North, to make up the number of 195 Toiſes of 
Fathoms, {hall be for twenty four foot of Bourdelair, and 2 1 foot of Chaſſela 5 Grapes, as 
well to have the Service of their Leaves and Vernice, as to be provided with Grapes that 
will keep very long. 

For 84.0 Toiſes or Fathoms of Fruit4V/alls, we will place to the Sourhern Expoſition, which 
ſhall be compoſed of + 1 0, 4 White Fig-Trees, 2 Little Muſcats, 2 Robines, 2. Lady Thighs, 
and one Muſqued Summer Boncrecicn. 

The 
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The 15 Toiſes or Fathoms of Augmentation of that of the Eaft, rormake up 2 10, ſhall 
be for 11 Trees, viz. 3 Red Maudlins, 4 Minis, and 4 White Maudlns. 

The 15 Toiſes to the #«/, to make the fame quantity of 2.1 ©, ſhall be for t t Tree:, 
viz. 6 Fig-Trees, 2 Avant Peaches, and 43 Troy Peaches. | 

| put 6 Fig-Trees to the ſt, not that | expeCt they will yield any ſecond Figs, for 
t's but very ſeldom they can ripen there, unleis there happen fuch a Summer, as that 
in 1676. Bur for the hrſt Fig, they grow very fair there and ripen very well. 1 fe 
chem allo ſometimes towards the North, eſpecially when 1 have a very Extraordinary 
quantity of Walling, and 1 draw affiſtance from them as well for the firſt Figs, which 
fail not tp ripen there, as for the Layers of ther , which grow fair there and in grear 
abundance. | | D 

The 15 Teiſes to the Noreh, will be for 12 Pear-Trees, viz. 2 Sugred Grezns, 3 Meſ- 
fore Fobms, 2 Long Green Pears, 2. Lanſacs, 2. Vine pears, and 1 Orange-Green pear. 

So that 840 Taiſes or Fachoms of Wall-Tiees, ſhould contain 2433 Peach-rrees, 16 Pavies, 
2143 Pear-Trees,2 Garden Haw,or Azeroll-Trees, 32, Fig-Trees,4.7 Plum-Trees, 1 $ Early Cherry 
Trees, 21 Apriceck-Trees, of which 5 muſt be Haſtings, 4.8 foor of Raſpberries, 16 of 
Gooſe-berries and Current, 174 foot of Grapes, of which there muſt be Fo fout of White 
Murked, or Mnſcar Grapes, and 6 of Red, 50 foot of Chaſſelar, 12 of Corinthian, $ of 
Early, or Forward Grapes, and 4.8 foot of Bourdelais, | | 

The 2.38 Peach-Trees, are 12 Forward Peaches, 2.8 Troy Peaches, 3 Tellei Alberger, 
4 Refſanes, 18 White Maudlins, 5 Red Maudlins, 21 Minions, 12. Bourdins, $ Italian 
Peaches, 17 Chevreuſes, 2.0 Forward Violets, 8 Perſicks, 5 Bellegardes, 2. Pau Peaches, 2.4. 
Admirables, 7 Purples,g lateward Royals, 1 0 lateward Violers, 10 Nivertes, 6 Tellow Admirables, 
$ Violet Brugnons or Nettarins, 2 White Andillies, 2 White pulpe Cherriesand 1 Double 
Flower 'd peach. 

The 16 Pavies, are 3 V Vhice Haſting pavies, 3 Red Alberge pavies, 3 Roſſane Haſting pavies 
4 Red lareward pavies, and 3 Tellow lateward pavies. . 

The 217 Pear-Trees are 22 Winter Boncretiens, 2.4. Bergamots, 10 Little Mufcats, 7 
Lady Thighs, $ Rebines, 8 Leſchaſſerier, $ Ambrets, 6 Winter Thorns, 6 Mareuil Thorns, 
7 Dry Martins, 6 Long Greens, 3 Sugar Greens, 6 Bugi's, 4 Orange-Greews, 2. Melts 
Breſt pears, 6 St. Lexins, 3 Meſſire Johns, 8 Frank Royals, 8 Angobers, 6 Double Flowers, 
6 Beſideries, 4. Lanſacs, 2. Vine pears, . Large Blanquets, 2. Efpargnes or Reſerve pears, 
2 Caſſolets, 2. Doyennes or Dean pears, 2 Ruſſelets, 16 Butter pears, and 1 6 Virgoulee pears. 

The « plum-Trees, are the fame ſpecihed in the diſtribution of the 72.0 Toyſes or Fa- 
thoms, above ſpecihed. JP | 

For 900 Toiſes or Fartbewm of Wall, I will make into Sloped Banks the 15 
Toiſes or Fathoms of Augmentation to the Sourb, making in the whole 22.5,and will do the 
fame if I find 2.4.0 Toeiſes or Fathom on the Sourh which is juſt the fourth part of 960 Taiſes 
or Fathoms of circumference, theſe Banks or Slopes are very uſeful and neceſſary for 
producing Earl and Hyſting Peas, Beans, and Haſting Artichoacks, &c. And therefore 
there muſt be buile little ſmall counter Walls tro ſupport them 5; but this muſk 
be in ſome by-place, gr in ſome Garden apart, for it will make a very diſagreeable f- 
gure in a great Garden, : | my 

For the 1 5 Toiſes or Fathoms added to the Eaft, and making 22 5,we ſhall put i 1 Trees, 
viz. 5 Haſting Violets, 7 Chevrenſes, 1 Nivette, 2. Minions, and one White Magdalen. 

For the ft, Augmented in the fame manner, alſo 11 Trees, viz. 3 Bourdins, 3 
Dalian Peaches, 2. Perficks, 2 Purpler, and 1 Violet Brugnon or Nettarin. = 

For the 1 5 Toiſe: or Fathoms to the North, Augmented to make up 2:5; we will 
plant 1 5 Toiſes or Fathoms, with all forts of Gooſe-berries or Currans, as well Red as 
White, or Pearled, with $ Standard-Trees, to wit 4 Virgoulees, 2 Butter Pears, and 2. 
Dry Martins. | SY 

For 960 Toiſes or Fathoms of Wall, I will raiſe into Slope-Bank to the 15 Toys 
or Farhoms of the South part, Augmented beyond the 2.2.5, as 1 have already hinted. 

The 15 Fathoms or Toiſe: to the Eaſt, which make 2.40, ſhall be for 11 Trees, viz. 
3 Abricoe-Trees, t Violet Perdrigon, 1 White Perdrigon, 1 St. Catharine, 1 Abricot Plum, 
1 Reche Courbon, 1 Empreſs, 1 Munon, and 1 Plum Royal. 

The 1 5 Fathom or Toiſes of the V Vet, ſhall be for 4. Admirablet, 2 Violet Pracher, 3 
VVinter Boncretien Pears, and 2 Bergamets. ; 

The 15 of the North making in the ſame manner, 24.0 Fathors ſhall be for 1 4 Trees,viz. 
6 Fig-Trees, 6 Magdalen Pears, 1 Abricor-Tree, and 3 Double Flower d Peaches ; Thoſe 6 
Fig Trees of the Noreb, may be to furniſh us with Figs in the Interval that is betwixt the 
toſt and ſecond Figs of other Ex PUN aont 
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So that for 960 Toiſes of Wall-Trees, we ſhall have 266 peach-Trees, 10 pavier 4131 
pear-Trees,2 Garden Azero!, tHaw-Trees, 38 Fig-Trees,4.4, Plum-Trees, 18 Earl Cherry-Treej, 
25 Abricet- trees, of which 5 Haſtings, 4.8 foot of Reſp-berries, 4.6 foot of Gooſe-berries 
or Currans, both Red and Speckled, and prickling, 2.74 foot of Grapes, 30 Toaijſes or 
Fathoms of Slope Banks. 

The 266 peach-trees are, 12 Early peaches, 2.0 Trey peaches, 3 Red Alberger, 3 Telly 
Alberges, 4. Reſſanes, 19 White Magdalens, 5 Red Magdalens, 2.3 Minuons, 15 Bourding, 
I 1 Italian peaches, 2.0 Chevrenſes, 2.6 Haſting Violets, 10 Perficy, 5 Bellegarder, 2 Pay 
peaches, 2 Admirables, 9 Purples, 9 Lateward Ryals, 10 Lateward Violets, 11 Nivettes, 6 
Tellow Admirables, 9 Violet Br or Nettarins, 2. White Andillier, 2 White pulpt Cher. 
xy peaches, and 2 Double Flower d peaches. 

The 16 pavies are the ſame as in the diſtribution of $40 T oifes or Fathoms. 

The 231 pear-trees are, 25 Boncretiens, 2.6 Bergamots. 10 Stocks of lutle Muſcath, 
7 Lacy Thighs, $ Robines, 8 Leſchaſſeri's, 8 Ambretts, GVVincer Thorw, 6 Maru 
TT horns, 9 Dry Martins, 6 Verte Longues, or Green long pears, 2} Sugar'd Greens, 6 Bugr's, 
4 Orange-Greens, 2. Melting Breſt pears, 6 St. Leqins, 3Meſſire Jeans, 8 Frank Rojas, 

Angobers, 9 Double F lowers, 6 Beſideries, 4. Lanſacs, 2. Wine pears, 2 great Blanquets, 
2 Epargnes or Reſerve pears, Caſſolets,2, Dezennes,or Dean pears, 2 Kufſelets, 18 Butter pears, 
28 Virgeulees and 2 Magdalen pears. 

The 44 Plum-Trees are 13 Violet perdrigons, 7 VVhite perdrigons, 6 St. Catharines, 2 
opt Murabells, 4 Abricot-plums , 4. Roche Courbonr, 4. Empreſſe:, 1 Minion and 2, plum 

onals, 

The 1 74. foot of Grapes, are the fame as in the diſtribution of the 840 Farbomy or 
Toies. 

The 30 Toiſes or Fathoms of Slope-Bank, are for Hſiing Peas, Hoſling Beans, and 
Hiſt ing Artichoaks. 

of i the 38 Fiz-Trees, there are 6 of the Long VVhite, and the reſt of the round VVhite 


Figs. 
For 120 Toiſes or Fatboms, equally divided into 4, Expoſitions, every one of them of 
255, I will put for the 15 of Augmentation of the Seurh quarter once more, 2.4 foot of 
White Muſcats, 6 of Red, and hfteen foot of Corinths, providing it be in a Country 
where they will thorowly ripen, which experience ought to Teach us. 

For the 15 Toiſes or Fathoms of Augmentation of the K.yſt (ide, 11 Trees, viz. 3 
Troy peaches, 1 Forward peach, 1 Red Alberge, 1 Roſſune, 1 Vi/iuze Magdalen, 1 Mignonas, 
2 Tellow Admirables, and 1 Purple Peach. 

For the 15 Fatbems of the V'Veſt. 11 "Trees, viz. 2 Troy peaches, 1 Forward peach, 
1 Tellow Alberge, 3 Chevreuſes, and 4. Virgoulee Pear-T rees. 

For the 15 Fathoms of the North, 12 "Trees, viz. 4 Bergamets, 2 long Greens, 1 
Butrer pears, 2 Dry Martins, and 2 Frank Royals 

For 180 Fathoms of VVall-Trees, equally divided into 4 Expeſicions, each conſiſting 
of 255, we will place for the 3© of Augmentation of the Sourh quarter, 1 1 Tree, 
viz. 4 latter Violets, 2 Tellow Admirables, 2 Nreettes, 2 Admirables, 1 latter Royal. 

For the 15 Fathoms of the Eaſt, 12 "Trees, viz. 23 Loncretiens, 2 Beagamets, 1 
Ambrett, 1 VVanter "Thorn, 1 Leſchaſſe'y, 2 Mareuil Thorn pears, 1 Butter pear, and 1 
Laviſac. 

For the 1 5 Fathoms of the Veſt, 12 Tices. viz. 2 Robines, 2 Caſſolets, 2. Cuiſſe Ms- 
dames, or Lady Thighs, 2 Ruſſeleti, 1 Lanſac, 1 Magdalen pear, 1 Ambret, and 1 Leſchs- 
ſery. 

For the 1 5 Fathom: of the North, 1 1 Plum-Trecs, all for the compites or wet ſweet-meats, 
viz. 4. Imperials, 4 Cernay perdrigons, 2. Caſtelanes, 2 Ioerts, and 1 Mirabel. 

So that for 1080 Fathoms ot Wall Trces, we ſhall have 29 3 peach-Trees, 16 pavies, 
270 pear-Trees, 2. Azeroll or Garden Haw-Trees, 38 Fig-erees,5 5 Flum-Trees, 18 Early Chiny 
Trees, 25 Abricot-Trees, 48 foot of Raſp-berri.s, 4.6 toot of all forts of Gooſe-berries 
and Currans, 219 foot of Grapes, and 15 Fathoms of Sloped Bank, 

The 293 peach-Trees ate, 14. Forward peachts, 25 "I'res peaches, 4. Red Alberges, 4, Tellew 
Alberges, 5 Refſunes,5 VVhite Mag dalens,5 Red Mag daleny, 2 4, Mygnons, 14. Bow dins, 1 © peaches 
of lealy, 23 Chevrenſes, 2.6 Hatting Violets, 10 Perſicly, 5 Beliegardes , 2 Pau peacher, 3% 
Admi ables, to Purples, 10 Latter peach Rojals, 14 Later Viekets, 17 Noverres, 8 Jellow 
Ademnirablez, 9 Violet Brugnons or Nettarins, % Hhitg Andilliss, a VVbiue pulps Cherry peaches, 
and 1 Double Flower 'd peach. 

The 16 paves, are J Wine Haſting pavicty 2 Red Albergez, 3 Haſt ing Roſſane paw) 
4 latter 1ed Pames, and 2 Later Tellow paviet Th 
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The 270 Pear-Trees are 27 Winter Boncretiens, 41. Bergamots, 10 Little Muſcats, 
9 Cuiſſe Madamrs or Lady.Thighs,t © Robines, 1 © Leſchaſſeries, 1 © Ambrers, 7 Winter Thorns, 
$ Marcum Thorns, 11 Dry Martins, Verte Longues or Long Green Pears,J Sucre Vertes or Sugar 
Greens, 6 Bugi's, 4. Orange-Greens, 2. Melting Breſt Pears, or Fondantes de Breſt, 6 St. 
Lexins, } Meſſire Jobns, 10 Frank, Royals, 8 Angobers, & Double Flowers, 6 Befideri's, 
6 Lanlacs, 2 Vine Fears, 2 Great Blanquets or White Pears, 2. Epagnes or Reſerve Pears, 
þ Caſſolets, 2. Doyennes or Dean Pears, 4, Ryſſelets, 21 Butter Pears, 2.4. Virgoulees, 7 
Maudlims, and 1 Summer Muihed Boncretien. Among the z$ Fig-Trees, there are 6 of 
the Long Foie fort, and the reſt are all of the round White. 

The 55 Plum-Trees are 15 Violet Perdrigons, 7 White Perdrigons, 6 St. Catharaner, 
41 Tite Mirabels, 4 Apricock Plums, 4 Roche Courbons, 4 Empreſſes, z Mimuons, 4. Impe- 
rials, 2 Cernay Ferdrigons, 2. Caftellans, and 2 Iverts. 

Of the 2.5 Apricock-Trees,there are 5 Haſtings, among the 48 foot of Raſd-berriez, there 
ze 12 of the White fort; in the 46 foot of Gooſe-berries and Currans, there are both 
of the Red and of the Yvire or pearled fort, as alſo of the prickled called in Engliſh 
Goaſe berries. 

In the 21 9 foot of Graves, there are 24+ foot of Hhite Muſcats, 12 of Red Muſcats,27 of 
White Cormths,4.0 of Chaſſela's, 18 of C 10utat, $ of Barb Grapes, and 48 of Bourdelais or 
Verjuice Grapes. And the 30 Fathom: of Sloped Banks are planted, x 8 of them with Haſting 
Peaſe, 6 with Haſting Beans, and the reſt with Haſting Artichoaks. 

For 1140 Fathom; of Wal-Trees equally parted into four Expoſitions, each conſiſting 
of 285, we would Plant in the 1 5 Fathoms augmented towards the South, 4 Boncretien 
Winter Pear Trees, 7 Swiſs Bergamots, 2 Ruſſelets, 1 Murkgd Summer Boncretien, 1 Lanſac; 
1 Haſting Apricock, and 1 Common Apricock-Tree, 

In the 15 Fathoms added rowards the Eaft, we would place 11 Peach-Trees, viz. 
1 White Mutdlin, 2 Minions, 2 Italian Peaches, 1 Bellegarde, 2 Purpler, 1 Violet Brugnon 
or Neftarin, and 1 Troy Peach. 

The 15 Fathom: towards the W:k, we would ſtock with 11 Peach-Trees, viz. 
Admirables, 1 Troy Peach, 1 Haſting or Avant Peach, 2. Bourdins, 2. Perficks, and 2 Doub 
Flwer'd Peaches. 

The 15 Fathoms towards the Norehb, we would hil up with 11 Trees, viz. 4 Fig- 
Trees, 1 Common Apricock-Tree, and 6 Admirable Peach-Trees. 

It may be thought (trange that I ſhould place 6 Peach-Trees in the Northern Expoſition, 
but I know by Experience, that though the other forts of Peaches by reaſon of theit 
aptneſs to grow doughy, prove not good in that Aſpect, yet thoſe of this fort do tole. 
nbly well there, and eſpecially in dry Grounds, and dry years. And I have ſeen in 
this Expoſition, both lovely and very good Admirable Peaches, yer I muſt add this hint 
withal, that 'tis then only I reſolve to hazard ſome few "Trees of this fort in a Norcberh 
Ape, when I have extraordinary of Walling to garniſh. 

For 12.00 Fathoms divided into four Equal Expoſitions, each conſiſting of 300 Fathoms, 
| would raiſe thoſe fifteen Augmented towards the South, into a Sloped Bank, for 
Peaſe, Beans, and Artichoaks ; nay, 'twould not be too much it we ſhould employ 45 
Fathoms out of 300 to the fame uſe that I have mentioned; for thoſe 4.5 Farhoms would 
give ſatisfaction both in Winter and Spring ; and in Summer there ſhould be 36 of them 
taken up with Purſlain, and Baſil for Seed. 

The 1 5 Fathems added towards the Eaſt, ſhould be filled up with 11 Peach-Trees, vit. 
2 Haſting Violets, 2 Troy Peaches, t Haſting or Avant Peach, 1 Red Maudling 1 Roſſane, 
2 White Maudlins, and 2 Minions. 

The 1 5 W:ſter= Additional Fathoms, ſhovld alſo be ſtocked with t 1 Trees, viz. 
Fig-Trees. So that there may be 10 in that Expoſition that ſucceeds that of the Sourh, or 
Exft, and 2 Haſting Violet Peaches, 2 Chevreuſes, 2, Latter Rejal Peaches, and 1 Common 
Apricock-Tree. n 

The 1 5 Fathom towards the North, to mike up the 300, ſhall be filled up with 20 
foot of Common Red Currans, and 20 foot of Raſp-berries, with 5 foot of Bourdelais of 
Verjuice Grapes, mixt among them at equal diſtances to run up above them, and garniſh 
the upper part of the Yal. So that in 12.90 Farhoms of Wall 9 foot high, there nay 
be planted 798 WallTrees, 70 plants of Raſpberries, 66 plants of all manner of Goeſe- 
berries and Currans, 2.11 Vine Plants, and 4.5 Fathoms of Sloped Banks, tor Haſting Peaſe, 
Beans, and Artichoaks. "The 798 Trees are 3 34 Peach-Trees, 16 Pavies, 301 Pear-Trees, 
2 Azeroll or Garden Hiw-Trees, 4.4. Fig-Trees, 54. Plum-Trees, 18 Haſting or May Cherry- 
Trees, and 29 Apricec&-Trees. 
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The 3 34 Peach-Trees are 15 Forward Or Avant Peaches, 2.9 Troy Peaches, 4, Red and 
4 Telby Alberge's, 6 Refſanes, 2.4. Wie, and 6 Red Maudlins, 28 Minions, 17 Bour dn, 
I 2} Italian Peaches, 2.5 Chewreuſes, 20 Hatting Violers, 1% Perſicks, © Beliegardes, 2. Pay 
Peaches, 40 Admirables, 12 Purples, 12 Latter Royal Peaches, 14 Latter Violets, 13 
Nivertes, 10 Tellew Admirables, 10 Violet Erugnons, or Nettaring, 2 Winte Andili's, 16 
White Pulpe Cherry Peaches, and 10 Double Flowers. 

The 16 Pavies are 3 White Haſting Pavies, 3 Red Alberge Pawies, 3 Haiting Refſaw 
Pavies 4 Latter Red Latter Pavies, and 3 Latter Tellow Pavies. 

The 301 Pear-Trees, are 30 Winter Boncretiens, 35 Bergamorr, of which 12 are 
Swiſle, 10 Little Muſcats, 9 Cuifſe Madames, or Lady Thighs, 10 Rebmes, 10 Leſchaſſy 
ries, 10 Ambrets, 7 Water Thorns, 7 Mareud Thorns, 11 Dry Martins, $ Verte Lomguer 
or Long Green Pears, 3 Sucre Vertes or Sugar Greens, 6 Bugi's, 4 Orange-Greens, 2, Fax 
dantes or Melting Pears of Breſt, 6 St. Lexins, 23 Meſſive Folms, 10 Frank Kojals, 8 &n 

obers, 9 Double Flowers, 8 Beſideries, 7 Lanſacs, 7 Vine Pears, 2. Great Blanquers, 

White Pears, 2. Epargne or Reſerve Pears, 4. Caſſoletr, 2. Dean Pears Or Doyennes, 6 
Ruſſelets, 2.1 Butter Pears, 2.1 Virgoulees, 3 Maudlins, and 2 Mucked Summer Bongre- 
Hens. 

Of the 4.4. Fig-Trees there are 6 of the Long White fort. 

The 54 Plum-Trees, are 17 Violet Perdrigons, 6 White Perdrigons, 6 St. Cathari 
& White Mirabels, t Apricock, Plums, 4. Keche Courboniz, 4, Empreſſes, 1 Minuon, 4, bnge- 
rials, 2 Cernay Perdrigons, 2, Caftellans, 2 Iiverts, and 2 Royal Plums. 

Of the 2.9 Apriceck: Trees there are 6 Haftings, of the 70 Plants of Reſp berries, there 
are 2.0 of the #Ture fort, of the 70 plants of Gooſe-berries and Currans, there are 34 
the Fed Holland Currans, 8 of White Holland Gooſe-berries, 18 of Common Red Curran, 
and 6 of the Common Green Gooſe-berries, of the 2.11 Vine Plants, there are 8 of Whit 
Muſcats, 17 of Red Muſcats, 2.7 of White Cerinths, 8 of Early Gi apes, 36 of Bourdels') 
or Verjuice Grapes, 4.0 of Chaſſels's, and 10 of Cioutar. 

The 45 Fathom? of $ Banks are hlled up thus, iz. 26 with Haſting Ped, 
$ with Hatting Beans, 9g with Haſting Articboaks. 

And now tince | have with my beſt skill and Judgment, perfornied my promiſed 
undertaking, in directing you how to plant to the belt advantage, as far as the quantity 
of 12.00 Toiſes or Fathoms of Wall of 9 foot high, with the choicelt Wal-Trees, 1 think 
i not amiſs for your better underſtanding of my delign, to fer down likewiſe here by 
themſelves, all the ſeveral Trees there are afſigned to every one of the four 
that ſo among the great number of Fruits named in the whole, you may ſee at one 
view how | have diſpoſed of every of them in particular; And this is alſo plaidly 
ſhown from Article to Article containing a gradual Augmentation of 15 Fachoms or Tafe 
to each Expoſition, by which method, you may ecalily know tor Example, how many 
of the 40 Admirable Peach-Trees, how many of the 30 Hafting Violets, how many of the 
35 Bergamot Pear-Trees, &c. Which we have made uſe of, 1 ſay how many Tree: of 
each fort are placed to a Sauthern Expoſition of 300 Fathoms, how many to an Egters 
one of the fame Extent, how many to a H/ſters, and how many to a Northern Exye 
ſition, and the like of all other Fraies, whether Kernal Fruit, ſtone Fruit, &c. 

I have already declared my Judgment, that there is but a ſmall difference to be rnade 
berween the Southern and Eaſtern Expoſition, except it be for railing of Haſtings, ſuch # 
are Peaſe, Beany, or Artichoaks, "Which we would plant in a Sloped Bank, -, for Ew 
Cherries, Eqgrly Grapes, Haſting Apricocks, &c. and particularly tor Mycat Grapes, and 
Little Muſcat Peart, which 1 would likewiſe adviſe you to place in a Sourbern Aſpe#; and 
che reaſon that obliged me to mix thefe two Expygſirions together, was becauſe very 
often Gardens are ſo contrived, that one of theſe two Expoſition: is quite wanting in then, 
and therefore cither of them that is found there, ought in that Garden to be made to 
fopply the place of both the two. And indeed how many Gardens do we fee that have 
bur one great Wall towards the Jauwh, or one great Wall towards the Eft, with little 
or none at all towards the other quarters; But 'tis not the fame thing as to the Expv 
fitions of the Weſt,or North, very few perſons ever being guilty of ſuch ill contrivance, 0 
have a Gerden only furniſh't with Wall, towards thoſe Aſpetts, 

And therefore they which are accommodated only with a Sourhern Wall, may very 
well furniſh it with al thoſe Trees, | have athgned tor that and av Eaſtern one too, and 
in like manner thoſe Gentlemen that have only the convenience of an Eaſtern Wall, ſince 
they cannot have all the advantage the might expett from a Southern Aſpett, ought 
content themſelves, and make the beſt of their Eaſtern ones, by planting in it all the ſame 
things that are afſigritd for both'thar,and a Sourbern one; for theletwo E xpoſitions, AS 15 well 

know®, 
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known, are capable of receiving every thing that is fir ro be planted in- the other two; 
whereas the other two Expoſitions are not ht to be made uſe offer the moſt part of thoſe 
things that require the Expoſitions of the Eft and South ; and conſequently, we ought 
not eafily to hazard to plant towards the North or #:ſt,any Muſcat Grapes, Haſting Cherries, 
Haſting Peaſe, Plums to eat Raw, &c. 

[ fay Plums to eat Raw ; for good Plums as well as Good Grapes, ſhould bring their 
Natural Sugar with them ; which is a perfeCtion that nothing but a thorow ripeneſs can 
give them, and ſuch an accompliſh'd Ripeneſs is not to be attained in a Northern Aſpet?, 
and whereas other Fruits as Peaches, Pears, &c. are capable of being berter'd with Ar- 
ticial Sugar, Prunes will admic of no ſeaſoning, 

| have one obſervation more to offer to thoſe who have much Walling towards the 
South or Eaſt,and none towards the Norch, which is that they may very well torbear plant- 
ing towards their Sourh or Eaft,many things which I have affigned for a Northern Wall ; as 
for Example,ſome Baking Pears,Bourdelas r,or Verjuice Grapes Gooſe-berries,C urrans,Raſp-berries, 
&c.he places ofthe Sourbern Expoſition,ſeeming to me too precious to be beſtowed upon Fruits 
of fo little value, and that thrive well enough without the aſſiſtance of any Walls, unleſs 
they know not how to chooſe any thing better wherewithal to fill up their Southern and 
Eaſtern Walls. 

Bur ſuch Gentlemen as are accommodated with both an Eaſtern and Southern Expoſition, 
may divide into two parts thoſe things which I have placed under the ſingle head of a 
Good Expoſition, and may proportion them equally or unequally according to the extent 
of their ſeveral Walls, only taking care to reſerve for the Southern Aſpett, thoſe things 
which are chiefly valuable for cheir precocity, and early advance in Maturity. 


CHAP. XV. 
An Abridgment of the Fraits aſſigned to each Expoſition. 


= the proportion of ſix hundred Toiſes or Fathoms of Walling, divided into a Sowrhern 
and Eaſtern Expoſition, we have afligned 205 Peach-Trees, 16 Pavies, 36 Plum- 
Trees, 49 Pear-Trees, 18 Early Cherry-Trees, 154 foot or plants of Grapes, 45 Sloped 
Banks, 2. Axeroll or Garden Haw-Trees, and 2.2 Fig-Trees, whereof four of the Long fort. 

The 205 Peach-Trees, are 13 Admirables, 9 Haſting Violets, 2.8 Minions, 13 Chevreu- 
ſer, 9 Nivertes, 2.4 White Maudlms, 6 Red Maudlins, 5 Perficks, & Common Apricock-Trees, 
and 5 Haſting Apricocks, 5 Violet Brugnons, or Netarins, 17 Troy Peaches, 5 Purples, 10 
Telow Admirables, 1 4. Latter Tellow Viokets, 4. Bourdins, 9 Forward or Avant Peaches, 4. Ita- 
han Peaches, 2. Pau Peaches, 2 Latter Royal Peacher, 2 White Andilli pF 5 Roſſanes, and 3 
Red Alberge's. 

The 3 Plum Trees, are 10 Violet Perdrigons, 5 White Perdrigons, 6 Sr. Catharimer, 
4 Apricoch » 4 Empreſſes, 1 Marabel, 1 Real Plum, 1 Minion Plum, and 4 Roche 
Caurbong. 

The 16 Pavies, are 4 Pompone Pavies, 4. White Haſting Pavies, 3 Roſſane Pavies, % 
Tees Latter Pavies, and 3 Red Alberge Pavies. 

The 49 Pear-Trees, are 8 Little Muſcatr, 5 Cuiſſe Madames, or Lady Thighs, 15 
Winter Boncretiens, 9 Bergamots, 2 Robines, 2. Muzhed Summer Boncretiens, 2 Ruſſelerst, 2 
Lanſacs, 1 Ambret, x Winter Thorn, 1 Mareuil Thorn, 1 Leſhaſſerie, 2 Butter Pears, and 
18 Exh Cherry-Trees. : 

The 1 54 foot of Grapes, are 78 foot of White Muſcats, 12 of Red, 19 of Chaſſeld's, 
10 of Cioutar, 17 of Corinths, and $ of Early Grapes, 2 Axeroll or Garden Haw-Trees, 
45 Fathoms of Bank, for Peas, Beans and Artichoacks, all Haſtings. 

To the 300 Farhoms of the ft, 10 Fig-Trees, 7 common Abricocks, 12.3 Peach-Trees, 
8 Plum-Trees, and 74 Pear-Trees. 

The 123 Peach-Trees, are 21 Admirabler, 12. Chevoreuſes, 7 Pourgrees, 13 Bour- 
Gdins, 12, Troy Peaches, 6 Avant or Forward Peaches, 11 Hatting Violee Peaches, 9 Italian 
Peaches, 7 Perſicks, 10 Latter Peach Royals, 4. Nivettes, 5 Violet Brugnons of Nettarins, 1 
Reſſane, 1 Red Alberge, 2. Tellow Alberges, and 2 Donble Flower'd Peaches. 

The 8 Plum-Trees are 2 Violet Perdrigons, 2. White Violet Peaches, 2. Mirabels, and 1 
Plum Royal. 

The 74 Pear-Trees, are 17 Vinter Boneretiens, 15 Autummal Bergamots, 5 Leſchaſſe- 


riet, 5 Ambrets, 4 Winter Thani, 5 Mareuil Thorns, 4. Ruſſelets, 2. Butter Pears, 4 Vir- 
EA goulees, 


- — — —  —_— 
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goulees, 2. Little Muſcats, 5 Robines, 2. C afſolets, 2. Lady Thighs, 1 Lanſac and 1 Magdalen 
Pear 
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To the North, conſiſting of 300 Fathoms, 178 Pear-Trees, 10 Primes, 66 foot of 
Gooſe-berries and Currans, 6 Peach-Trees, 70 Reſp-berry Planus, 77 Of Bourdelats, 20 of 
Chaſſela's Grapes, and 7 Apricock-Treez. 

The 178 Pear-Trees, are 17 Butter Pears, $ Verte Longues or Long Green Pears, 4 
Orange-Green Pears, 19 Virgoulees, 11 Bergamots, 4, Ambrets, 4. Leſchaſſeries, 11 Dry 
Martins, 6 Bugis, 2 Winter Thorn Pears, 2 Mareuil Thorn Pears, 10 Frank Roals, 3 
Sugar Green Pears, 6 St. Lezins, 4. Lanſacs, 2 Blanquets, or White Pears, 2. Epargnes, or 
Reſerve Pears, 3 Robines, 2. Caſſolets, 2. Dejennes, or Dean Pears, 3 Vie Pears, 9 Double 
Flowerr, 8 Angobers, 7 Beſideries, 2. Cuiſſe Madames, or Lady Thighs, 3 Meſſire Fobns, 2, 
Maudlin Pears, and 2. Melting Pears of Breſt. 

The 10 Plum-Trees are 4 bnperials, 2. Cernay Perdrigons, 2 Caſtellans, 2. Uverts, and 1 
Mr abel. 

The 6 Peach-Trees, are all of Admirables. In the 66 foot of Geoſe-berries and Currans, 
there are 34. of Red Dutch, 8 White Dutch, 18 of the Common ſort, and (ix of the pricky 
Ones. 


Among the 70 of Raſpberry Buſhes, there are twenty of the HWhite ones. 

I have already above, of what conſiſts the 66 foot of Gooſe-berries and Cur- 
rans, placed towards the North, and the 2.1 1 foot of Grapes, which are placed partly to 
the South, and partly ro the Noreb, and likewiſe how the forty five Toyſes or Fathoms 
of Bank are filled up, which are all placed to the Seuth Wall. 

And fo there you have Fruit Walls garniſhed, as far as to the extent of 12.00 Toiſes or 
Fathoms, and that with Figs, Peaches, Plums, Pears, Early Cherries, Azerolls, or Garden 
Haws, Grapes, Gooſe- berries and Currans, Raſpberries, &c. 

And you have Pear-Trees, and Apple-Trees both Dwarfs and Standards, planted to the 
number of 1200 for Dwarf, and as many as you can delire for Standard-Trees: Let us 
now ſee how we can contrive a Plum, and a Cherry Garden, it the extent and Quality 
of our Ground will permit it. 

wow ws order £1497 are 2 fort of Fruit that is pleaſing enough to every Body, and Plum-Trees pro- 

»@w, or Cherry Tper well enough in all forts of Ground, let it be dry and ſandy, or moilt and hearty, 

Garden, every where produce very tightly Trees, both Dwarfs and Standards, and common- 
ly flouriſly very much every where; But they are likewiſe very ſubject every where 
unfortunately to miſcarry in their Bloſſoms, becauſe there often happen Froſts in the 
Spring that deſtroy them, which is the cauſe that Plums are very often ſcarce. But how- 
ever when they meet with a favourable March and April,. they produce an unconceivable 
quantity of Fruit. 

We have ſome certain kinds of them, whoſe Bloſſoms are much more tender and 
ſuſceptible of the injuries of an unkind ſeaſon, rhan others, as for Example, the Perdri- 
gons, and particularly the Violet one ; and therefore | would have none of them planted in 
the open air, eſpecially in Countries that are inclining to cold, or on thoſe (ides that are 
a little more ſubject than the reſt, to the inſults of the Frofts ; My elf for that reaſon, as 
well asfor the improving them to a greater perfection of goodneſs, taking care to plant 
them by Walls, as I have already told you. 

Thoſe forts of Plums that are a little better able ro defend themſelves, are the Cernay 
Perdrigons, of which I make little account; and next them, all the forts of Damask Plums, 
among which I moſt particularly value, the Red or Rewnd Violer, the Greas White, and 
the Latter Black Damazsks, the Queen Claudia, the Violet Imperial, the St. Catharine, the 
Apricock, Plum, the White Mirabel, the Violet Diaper Plum, the Diapred Reche Courbon, the 
Royal Plum, the Minion Plum, the Brugnolle, the Empreſi, the Haſting or Forward Morin, 

Sixteen choice and the Cerifſes or Lirtle Cherry Plum: All which {ixteen forts are very good Rev, and 
good every way, VETY 00d Dried or Preſerved. 
_ good only "The DIlverts, Caffelans, Mozens or Pith Plums, St. Fulians, Cloth of Gold Plum, and 
= » Deathrvs, cw Damashg, are only for preſerving. It were good to have of all theſe kinds, if we 
can, but if our Ground will not a&mit of the planting but of a finall number, tho#e 
forts which I ſhould preferr are they which follow. 
For 4 Garden where there could be but one only Plum-Tree whether Dwarf or Standard, 1 
prefers, and ould take for the foſt, a Round Violet Dama. 
rheir order of For a ſecond, 4 Queen Claudia. 
—— For a third, an Imperial. 
For a fourth, a White Great Damask, 
For 4 fifth, 4 Diaper Roche Courbos. 
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For @ ſixth, a Mirabel. 

For a ſeventh, an Empreſs. 

For an eighth, a Black Latter Damask, 

For 4a nunth, a St. Catharine. 

For a tenth, an Apricockh Plum. 

For an cleventh, « Royal Plum. 

For a twelfth, a Minzon Plum. 

For 4 thirteenth, a Diaper Violet Plum. 

For 4 fourteenth, a Gray Damask. 

For a fifteenth, a Brugnolle Plum. 

For 4 ſixteenth, 4 Haſting or Forward Morin Plum. : 

For 4 ſeventeenth, a Ceriſer, or Little Cherry Plum, becauſe of it s Earlineſs. 

For an eighteenth, a Cloth of Gold Plum. * 

For 4 nuneteenth, a Caſtillan. 

Fir 4 twentieth, an Ivert. 

For 4 one and twentieth, a Cernay Perdrigon, becauſe of its abundant increaſe, and of iti 
being good in Compotes, or wet ſweat-meats. 

For a twenty ſecond, « Date Plum, 

And I would double the twelve firſt three or four times over, before I would double 
the other ten, and would plant none of any other Kind, till I had at leaſt once doubled ,,.. _. 
the ten laſt ; neither would I plant any but Standard-T'rees of the St. Fulian, and Black be —_—_— 
Demark Plums. Seandard- Trees. 

Thus Inſenfibly we might form a Phan Garden, of fourſcore or a hundred Stocks of tees Bas 
Trees; and that is a great deal, conſidering how little a while that Fruit laſts when iz *Sunts Came S: 
comes, and how troubleſome it is wherl it takes up a great deal of Room to no purpoſe, uſe. 

a it often happens; for when they take, that number is enough to furniſh us a ſuffici- 
ent abundance of Plums, to convert into both Prunes and Sweet-meats. : 

The number of the other forts of Plums is very great, and they that have a mind to 
«, may ſtuff their Gardens with tnem, if they pleaſe, but at leaſt they ſhall have no 
reaſon ro blame me for counſelling them to it. 

About mid-Zune the Red Fruits begin to come in, and hold at leaſt till the end of Fu. 

Among which I reckon Cherries, Grioes, and Bigarrs's or Hears Cherries, to be the moſt 
principal; we may have Dwaf-Trees of them, but Standards are better. 'They aze 
Fruits ſo well known every where, that they need no Deſcription, I prize none of them 
particularly as the Large Latter Cherries, which they call Monmorancies, and nexc 
them the Bigerro's, or -Heare Cherries, and in the third place the Griaes or Agrioes. 

The Guignes or Guings, of which there are pie, Red and Black, are indeed Early Guignes or 6x 
Ripe, but they are too flaſhy and inlipid, and are not much caten by perſons of any *e+ their Chai 
Quality. 'The Cherries which are called Forward Cherries, but are not the Early ones of all, The fecood Fee. 
or true Haſtings, ſucceed the Guignes or Guings ; They are fair enough to the eye, are w__—_— iter? 
long ſtalked, and of a ſharpiſh, and a little bitteriſh tate ; and therefore I value them chiefly gocd for 
but litle, unleſs it be for the making of ſome of the firlt Compores, or wet Sweet. $arly Compun, 
meats. 

The truly good and fair Cherries, commonly called Preſerving Cherries, are thoſe of Menmerency; Cas: 
Monmorancy, ſome of them grow upon Trees that ſhoot out great and upright Bran- "57-7 o* Large 
ches, and they are the Largeſt ſort of them, bur that ſort of Trrees bear but few of 5. 

They are otherwiſe called the Coulardy-cherry. 

The right ſort of Good Common Cherries, produces fmall branches, and bending The beft fort of 
downwards, and brings great ſtore of Fruit, which is very Sweet, and pleaſant to the Common Gerry 
taſte; One and the fame "Tree bears both Long and ſhort ſtalk'd ones ; and tis chief- The fame Tres 
ly of this fort we are to plant moſt "Trees. coun Legg and 

The Bigarro of Heart Cherry is a Fruit both firm and crackling, Longiſh and almoſt coerric. 
Square, but always very {weet and very agreeable. Its Tree ſhoots out thick Branches, 200 Sigans de- 
and that are Luxuriant enough, and its Leak is Longiſh. mended 2a 

The Grioe or Agriet is a fort of BlackſÞ Cherry, of a pretty firm conliſtence, and wy Tho Sdnce.s! 


; 


the Bloſſom. Its Tree produces a thick Dwarf tree, with a top compoſed of Branches, 
keeping cloſe and tight together, and its Leaf is broad and blackiſh, none of the kinds of 
Meriſes or common Flack-cherries , deſerve to be admitted into an Artificial Garden, ,,,... + om: 


being properly Foreft-trees or W/ildings, yet may they ſerve us at leaſt for Stocks to receive mon Blacker. 
the Grafts of the choice forts of Cherries above named. ric deſcribed 


In 
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In Poitov and the Angoumois Country, they call thoſe Guignes or Guings, which we call 
Cherrles, and thoſe Cherries which we call Merſes, and thoſe Guindo's, which we call 
Griots. 

If I were to plant a dozen of theſe ſorts of "Trees, {1x of them ſhould be of the Latter 
large Cherries, two Bigarro's, two Griots, and two of the Forward Cherries, and if ty 
dozen, there ſhould be twelve of the latter fort, and four of each of the other kinds ; if 
three dozen, then 18 of the latter, 7 Bigarro's, 7 Griots, and but tour of the Forward 
ſore, and fo on in greater Numbers. Perhaps I might be of the mind to plant a couple 
of pale red Gzignes or Guings, if I had 4 dozen of Cherry-Trees to plant, and people el. 
dom paſs that number, unleſs it be with del1gn to fell the Fruit. 

Let us now prepare to plant ſome tall Standard Mulberry-Trees, Apricock-Trees, and 41. 
_—— mond'T rees, and let us chooſe out for thar ſome By-place, that may not ſpoil any thing 
17, Ameck,and as to the profpett of our Garden, or elſe let us place them among other Standerd-Tree;, 
Aimend-Trets if we have planted an Orchard of Tall Trees, for 'tis good to have a few Muberries, and 

we may plant them too in ſome Back Coures, it we pleaſe : one, two, three, or four at 
thoſt, will be more than ſufficient for all ſorts of Perſons. 
As for Apricock and Almond-Trees, from two to twelve of either of them, ſeem to me 
SOR ® to be a ſufficient number to furniſh all forrs of Gentlemen of what quality foever, with 
a reaſonable quantity of thoſe Fruits. 
The Apricocks that grow on Tall-Tree:, are much richer taſted than others, and Almonds 
Amends com- are a necellary and agreeable Fruit, and eſpecially in the Months of Fuly and Auguſt, 
_ —=—_ when they are caten green. I counſel you particularly ro chooſe thoſe that are tender 
and aux*f, fſhell'd, and fince they are a fort of Trees that in four or five years time, grow vety tall, 
when g*®> ve mult only take care in the Month of February, to plant ſome Almonds in the 
where we would have Trees of them, and to thin their rop Branches the firſt years, and 
they will ſoon yield us the SatisfaCtion we expeCted from them ; for they hardly ever 
thrive, when they are planted from Trees ready grown, as thoſe of other Fruirs do. 
Let us likewiſe provide ſorhe Medler Trees tor them that love them, but on condition 


__—_— they be not placed m Parade, or to open view, they being not a Fruit Precious 


lar enough 
be added in plz- to deſerve ſo noble a ſtation, nor yet of which we need plant any great number of 
= leaſt in VE: Tees, the number of People that love them being nor ſo very conliderable. 
We muſt not forget too ſome dozens of Quinee-T'r:es, that we may have a Proviſion 
| 0929 wg of Quinces to preſerve, and to ſee they be planted in ſome place we do not often viſt; 
ſmell of the Fruit of that Tree, being none of the moſt delightful, and eſpecially ſince 
we ought hardly to plant lefs than a dozen of them, it being my Opinion, that we 
bught either to have none at all of them in our Gardens, or at leaſt to have a reaſona- 
ble quantity. And a dozen, or two, or three, or four at moſt ſeem to me to be a very 
ſufficient number of this ſort of Trees. 
Laſtly, let us likewiſe remember to plant ſome few Axeroll or Garden Haw Dwarf-Trees, 
And lafy « few for ſuch as ſhall not think two Hal ones of that kind enough; they take well enough in 
gg that manner, and eſpecially in bringing a great quantity of Fruit, but the Falk rrees bring 
Trees. the biggeſt Fruic of any others of this ſort. And this done, we may ſay, we have done 
all we poſſibly could, to enable us to ſhock well with choice Fruit-Trees the room which 
could be afforded them in all forts of Gardens. X 
Let us now proceed to the choice of each 'Tree in particular. 


CHAP AVLI 


What good Conditions are required in each Fruit-Tree, to qualifie it to be 
choſen and preferr'd to ſome good place in a Fruit garden. 


O®® Garden being formed,” dunged, accommodated, divided, and in fine, quite 
ready for planting, and every Gentleman knowing what number of Trees he 
needs according to the bigneſs of his Garden, an having alſo reſolved upon the choice 
of the kinds, and what proportion of each kind he is to plant, with reſpect ro the qua- 
lity of his Ground, and to the ſeveral Seaſons of the Year. Ir is now our buſineſs to choſe 
luch ſtocks of "Trees that are fair, and fo well qualihed, as t9 deſerve to be planted, be- 

cauſe of the hopeful promiſes they make us of contenting our ExpeRtations. 
And I ſuppoſe here that we have to do with Gard ners that are in reputation to be 
knowing cxact and faithful ; for otherwiſe we run great danger of being grolly deceived 
in 


Em 
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in the kinds of our Fruits, and eſpecially cf Peach-trees, becauſe they all reſemble one a- Fruit Trees to be 
nother ſo much, both in Leat and Bark, excepting the Tro-peaches, Forward, or Avant pr $ 9s none. 
peaches, and the White Maudlins, which are diſtinguiſhed by ſome more vilible differences, known will 6+. 
for which reaſon I would adviſe no Body to take any Trees of ſuſpicious or unknown 
Gard nerz, or that are of il| repute, how cheap a bargain ſoever they may offer them, 
fuctr an errour as that, ,being of too great a conſequence to be ventured on at what rate 


yer. 

Tree ſtocks then are to be choſen, either whilſt they are yet growing in the Nurſery 
Gardens, or after they are yu up, and brought from thence. In both Caſes we mult de po W 
conlider firſt, the hgure of each Tree. Secondly, its bigneſs, or thickneſs. Thirdly, in pre r md mog 
what manner they are faſhioned,and compoled,and if the Trees be already pulled up, we whe: chiefly wo 
muſt take ſpecial notice of their Rootgy and of the Bark, both of their Bodies and Bran. nee ew 
ches. 


— — — Tei 
- _ —— _ _ 
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Flow to choſe Trees as they ſtand in the Nurſery-Gardens. 


F we chooſe our Trees in the Nwſery-Gardens, Which 'twere always to be wiſhed, we 
could, and that about Mid-Seprember, to mark out the Trees we chooſe and pretend 
to carry off, though that be not always feaſible , becauſe of the too great diſtance ſome- 
times of the places where the choice Nurſeries are, yet it we can go to the places, we 
muſt only fix upon thoſe 'Trees that have ſhor vigoroully that year, and that appear \,,,,cyia. 
ſound both in their Leaves, and at the end of their young ſhoots, and by their ſmooth and rous Planes. 
ſhining Bark, {6 that if any Trees have no ſhoots of that years growth, but what are gp, v/end 
very eble, or perhaps have none at all, if any before the Seaſon for the fall of the 
Leaf, have all their Leaves lefſer, and more ſtarveling than they ſhould be, and the 
extreamiry or their young ſhoots, Black and mortihed, or their Bark rough and wrink- 
led, and full of Moſs; and it Pear-Trees, Apple-Trees, or r Plum-Trees, they be Canker'd, 
or if they be ſtone Fruit, and found to have Gum, either "about their Body or Roots, all 
theſe are ſo many Marks of Trees which we are to reject, ro which we ſhall ſubjoyn 
ſome other particular Marks yet of very great importance. ., , | 
; Peach-Trees that have been Grafted above a year, or above two, without being ſtript y,,.4,,emy 
, are worth nothing, they being hardly vigorous enough to ſprout above the old Pooch Planer. 
Branches; the fame judgment is to be made of thoſe which are above three Inches, or he — 
net ſo much as between one and two Inches thick below, and of thoſe that are Grafted they fould, or 
upon old Almend Stocks, and are about four or hve Inches thick. Rould ace be. | 
Plum-Trees, Apricock-Trees, Azeroll or Garden Haw-Trees, are paſlably good at two Theta 
Inches and an half, and admirable at three or four; It is no matter whether the Graft ang age _ 
be of one, or two, or three years grow'th, or whether it be covered up again or no, Vired in Plum. 
though it would be better ir were, bur I would not have them either ſmaller or older T7. hos ron 
than | have Expreſſed. = or Gere 
. Thoſe forts of Trees that attain to a due bigneſs the firſt, or at leaſt the ſecond year, 
prove ordinarily admirable ones, becauſe that ſhows they are Grafted upon a very good 
a_ | 
Apple-Trees Grafted on Paradiſe Stocks, and Early or Haſting Cherry-Trees, are good from +4, 
an Inch and an halt ro two Inches thickneſs. of Apple- Trees 
; Standard-Trees mult be ſtraight, and be at lealt full ſix guod foot high, and. five or ſix $p50 on pure” 
laches thick below, and four or five above, having always their Bark as little rugged The proportion 
% may be, and rather on the contrary, ſmooth and ſhining as a matk or their Youth, tron 
and of the goodneſs of the Soil from which they are taken. | in Seandard 
As to the manner how Trees ſhould be faſhioned, I Judge that for all ſorts of Dwarf Fn. 
a Wyll-Trees, it is better they ſhould be ſtraight, and conſiſting only of one entire Stick, ould be "ſhaped 
and of one only Graft, than to be compoſed of two or three Grafts, or ſeveral branches, ——— 
the new ſprouts that will ſhoot out round about the ſingle body of the Tree when top'r, 
and new Planted, being; more hit and pliable to be rurned as we would have them, to 
take a fair "Tree, than if they conſiſted of rwo Sticks, or of old branches, becauſe we 
cannor be affured frorz what part of thoſe old branches. of the new planted Tree, the 
nhew Sprouts will hoot, and becauſe commonly they grow ill favouredly, and fo contu- 
kdly interlaced one with another, that we are forced to cut them quite away, and con- 


kequently to make fo many wounds in the "Tree, which is time loſt both for the ebay 
men 
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ment of the beauty of it, and of its producing Fruit, both which are by this mears 
retarded. I would have my 'Tree then without any branches at all below, but yet I 
would have ir have good Eyes or buds, which may by conſequence, promiſe good 
Branches, and eſpecially in Peach-Trees ; fo that we mult never take thoſe whoſe Eyes 
are as *twere put out, that is to ſay, their iſſues ſtopt up, becaute 'ris very rarely that 
any new branches ſpring our from ſuch ; and 'ris io true that I defire but one ſingle 
ſtick, that commonly when | find two grafts, I take away the weake!t, and preferye 
, only that which is the more vigorous and better placed of the two. 
As for Standrd-Trees that are to be planted in the full and open air, I am content they 
ſhould have ſome branches about their rops, that may be ſhortned when they are new 
lanted, becauſe we require not ſo regular an exaCtneſs for the Beauty of theſe tall 
_. as we do for that of leſſer ones; it being ſufhcient if thoſe of the former fort be 
adorned with tops, that Spread into but any thing nigh a round hgure, to be reaſonably 
enough, hard.ome in their kind. 


CHAP XVIIL 6 


Hew to chooſe Trees when already drawn out of the Nurſer y Gardens. 


F the Trees be already pull'd up, we muſt not only have regard to all the particulars 

——_— above expreſſed, without neglecting one of them, but we muſt belides have a care 

re«dy raken up. they have not been too long taken up; fo that their bark is grown ſhriveled, and their 

aeties wood dry, and perhaps quite dead; or that their: bark be not too much peeled off, or 
the grafting place ſtrangled with too hard binding with Pack-thred, or that they be not 
nary 47 too low, and eſpecially in Peach-Trees, fo that to place the roots as they ſhould 
be, we muſt neceffarily be forced to bury the Grafts under Ground in planting them; 
or elſe grafted too high, fo that they cannot begin a well proportioned 1/4, or Dwar/- 
Tree, both which ought to begin about (3x or ſeven inches from the Ground. 

But this is not all, for we mult take ſpecial heed roo to the roots, becauſe th 
they had all the other neceflary good qualihcations in perfeCtion, yet it their roots 
much defective, we muſt &en reckon fauch Trees good tor nothing. 

 _ Too be able to pronunce a Tree then to be well qualihed as to its roots, in the felt 

Good guaieath place they muſt be of a proportionable thickneſs ro the bigneſs of the "Tree, that &, it 

the rows of / muſt have at leaſt one root very near as big as the body of the Tree ; for when they are 

young Trees" 1] fimall and Fibrous, and like a head of Hair, it is almoſt an infallible ſign of the weak» 

Marko of a tices 018 of the Tree, and of its approaching death, or at lealt of its never being likely to 

— Sapp produce any good cffeft; neither is the over great quantity of ſuch Fibres any very good 
f1 


gn the ſecond place we muſt ſee that the principal roots be neither rotten nor ſplit, 

nor very much peeled or unbarked, nor grown very red, or dry or hard; for if they 
be rotten, they ſhow a great infirmity in the principle of life of the whole Tree, the 
roots never rotting when the Tree is in good health ; If they be fplit in the place out 
of which they Spring, it is a wound that may be termed incurable, and the Gangreen and 
K ottenneſ; will 1eze upon it, and fo it will be lett like a Work-man without cither hands 
or tools. 

therefore, they who pull up 'Trecs ſhould be very careful to do ir dextrouſly and 

a gently, and for that effeft ro make good holes, that they may not be obliged ro ſtrain 

king up Trees. any part of them too violently when they draw them up, or elle they will not fail to 
ſplit or break ſome good Root or other. 

Ocher figns of If likewiſe they be roo much grated or unbark't in thoſe parts, which ſhould be moſt 

decopag of Dying particularly preſerved, thoſe are alſo dangerous wounds, and eſpecially in Stone Frut- 

from cheir Rog, T*e%, the gum ſeldom failing to breed in them, 

And in tine, it the roots be dried up cither by froſt, or by having been too long 
drawn out of the Ground, and expoled ro the am, we arc to Reject that Tree, it being 
certain it will never take to grow again. 

Roow to be wen And over and above all theſe cautions, it is to be wiſhed that the Tree to be choſen 
ph cod whee have its roots ſo well diſpoſed, that we may hnd one rank or ſtory of good ones, that 
F * may be in ſome meaſure perfeft, and eſpecially of young ones, 1o that when all the 
bad ones are taken off, whether above or below it, there may remain two, or threes 

or four, which may in ſome manner encompaſs the body, or at lcalt be fo well __ 
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that when the tree is planted, they may be conveniently turned towards that fide where 
the good Soil is. 

1 moſt particularly value the young roots that are Newlieſt ſhot 'out, they ſprouting 
commonly out of that part of the main body neareſt the ſurface of the Ground, and 
care little for the old ones, which are commonly knotty, and in Pear-Trees, Plum-Trees, 
Wildings, C&c. they are blackiſh, whereas the young ones are reddiſh, and pretty ſmooth 
and even; In Almond-Trees , they are Whitiſh, in Mulber:-Trees,- yellowiſh, and in 
Cherry-Trees Reddiſh. 


© — 


CHAD 3A 
How to prepare a Tree for Planting, 


= preparation is of ſo great a conſequence for the making of Trees take new foot- 
ing, and grow again, that very often they take, and produce a good effe&t only bes 
cauſe they were well prepared before they were replanted, and no lets often fail raking, 
or producing a good head or top, becauſe they were ill prepared. 

"hers are two things tobe prepared in them, +iz. . a lefs principal one which is the 
head or top, and another which is moſt highly principal, and important, and that is the 
foot or roots. 

As to the head, there is but little myſtery in ordering that, either in Standard or 
Dwarf-Trees, it being needful only tor that efteft, ro remember theſe two points. 

The hrlit is, that as it appears, we do a great prejudice to a Tree when we pluck it up, 
becauſe we always weaken it thereby, and abate its vigour, and its activity at leaſt for 
ſome time, we muſt therefore take off ſo much of its charge and burthen abour its head, 
as may be proportionable to what we take from it of that ſtrength and activity, as we 
certainly do by removing to a new place, and retrenching it of ſome cf its Roots: 
That is a maxim that needs no proof. | 

T he ſecond point, we are to be mindful of, is, that we muſt leaveits body no higher 
than is convenient for the uſe the 'Tree is deligged for: Some being to produce their 
efteft very low, as the Dwarfs and Walk-Trees, which therefore mult be cut 
and others to produce theirs very high, as the Standerd-Trees which therefore muſt be left of 
a con{iderable height : Bur [ldom cut either ſort of them to the length they are to be of, 
till I have firſt fniſh'd the whole operation, that is to be performed about their roots, 
And this is the Method I obſerve in doing it. 


The 
Firſt, lorder all the Fibres to be cut off as near as can be tothe place out of which 50d 
it ſprings, unleſs it be a Tree that I plant again afſoon as ever *tis pluck'd up, without —— 


leaving it a moment out of the Ground, otherwiſe if it continue never © little while in 
the air, all that would be good to preſerve of its root, which is a kind of tuft of White 
fall hair like roots or Fibres, turns,preſently black,and conſequently ſpoils,being,as it ſeems 
no more able to endure the air, than ſome ſorts of fiſh that die as ſoon as ever they are 
out of the Water. But we can never have opportunity to fave this White Fibrous part 
of the roots, but when we pull up a Tree in one part of our Garden, to plant it imme- 
diately in another place of the ſame Garden, for then indeed we may fave ſome part of 
thoſe Fibres which is not broken, and whoſe extremities or points appear ſtill aCting as 
"twere, and that comes out of a good place, otherwiſe if all thoſe conditions be not 

in it, we are not to make any account of it; and for the better preſervation of 
it, we may too at the ſame time, take along with it ſome of its former mold, that 
hangs next about it, like a kind of Turf, taking care in planting it to place and ſpread 


Author's Me- 
ia —_— 


out well that hairy or Fibrous parr. How to order the 
Toreturn now to order a Tree that has been longer pulled up, I firſt of all then take Joo of « Tee 
way all that Fibrous or hairy part which many Gard'ners fave with ſo much care, and fo longer pulled up, 


little reaſon, in ſuch Trees as thoſe : And when I am about ſtocking any large Plantation, 
lorder my people immediately to fall tro work to retrenching from the Trees, what is 
to be cut rien before I plant them, and that both in the day time in ſome bye 
place of the Garden, and particularly in the night, in ſome place within-doors by can- 
de light, to hinder the delaying of ſome other work no leſs in haſt, that cannot be 
done but withour-doors; and fo by that means, I take advantage of the night, which 
cames upon us ſo ſoon, and fo unconveniently at the uſual ſeaſon of making. our planta- 


yons, 
Aa The 


— 
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The Fibres being thus taken away, and by that means, the greatcr roots laid open 
to my full view, 1 am the better able to ſte the bad ones to take them quite off, and tg 
diſcern the good ones to fave them, and afrerwards to regulate the cutting them to the 
exa&t length I would leave them of ; and very often, when I find the roots of any 
Trees a litthe too much dried, I order thent to be ſteeped ſeven or eight hours in water 
before I replant them. | 

wha whe Auchor WW ben 1 ſpeak of good and bad roots, it may be thought I mean by theſe latter, only 
means by Good ſuch roots as are broken, or unbarked, or rotten, or dry ; But yet | mean ſomething of 
and bad Root. crexter conſequence ; and that is, that every Tree that is planted, and eſpecially every 
Nurſery-Tree, ſhoots out ſometimes, either all good roots, or alt bad ones, or both 
ones and bad ones at the fame time, which comes to paks as follows. 

| A Tree planted with the preparations recommended by me, if it takes, muſt ſhoot 
Ns ben, forth new roots, or elſe it dies, all its old roots being of no fervice-to it ; And of thoſe 
and iaſtruQions new ones, ſome are fair and thick, and forme are feeble and ſmall ; the fair ones will 
bow coded! wich «ring either out of the Extremities of thoſe which we left it, which is moſt to be 
or elſe from ſome other part, that is, either from the body of the Tree, and 
y above the old roots, which compoſed the extream parts of the Tree, or 
from that part of the old ones that is neareſt the Body of the Tree, whilſt the old ones 
either have ſhot out nothing at all throughout their whole extent, or but very ſmall 
roots out of their Extremities, and ſome thicker ones a little further oft thoſe Extremi- 

nes. 

In which two Caſes, the thick ones growing ether out of the Body of the Tree, 
or out of any part of the old roots but their ends, make all the reſt both old and new 
mſenſibly to periſh, and dwindle away, and therefore the periſhing ones are to be coun- 
ted bad, becauſe it not taken away, they make the Tree grow Yellow and Languiſh in 
fome part of its top, or head. | 

It is no hard matter to know the ones from the bad ones, becauſe that ſuppoſi 
according to the order of nature,the lower part of the Body of the Tree planted, ſhould, 
as in ic ought, be always bigger than the reſt of it, and maintain ir ſelf always in 


Flog _ ( which many Gardiners call Pivos, but are miſtaken, as I ſhall afterwards 


The firſt thing to be done then in this caſe, is entirely to take away all that part of 
it that to be fo abandoned and diſgraced, as cloſe as we can, to the part well 
nouriſhed and which is 2s 'rwere in favour, that we may only preſerve thoſe roots that 

ing from the fortunate part, what kind of ones, or in how ſmall a number foever 

for indeed the number of them ſhould never be very great ; and above all, we 
muſt take care as I have ſaid, to take away the greate(t part of the old ones, which, far 
from having any. appearance of vigour and of youth; or a lively and freſh colour, 
look all Black, ſhriveled, and rugged, and worn out, and therefore we are only 
to eſtecm thoſe which are freſh and new, and that we find at the fame time well pla- 


gpeſt roots of our Fruit-Trees,l am to tell you, 

of two or three, or four Inches will ſerve tor the leſſer and feebler ones, 

jonably to the bigneſs of each, the leaſt being always to be the ſhorteſt; 

as | have elſewhere rold you, we muſt uſe a quite contrary method to that we 
practiſe in the pruning of the Branches. 

One ſingle rank or ſtory of roots is enough, and I make more account of rwo or three 
roots well placed, than of twenty midling ones. I term roots to be well placed, when 
being round about the Tree foot, they are like fo many lines drawn from the center to 
the Cloak . = 


And 
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And I would have all my "Trees, as near as poſſible, fo prepared, that without being 
planted they may be able to ſtand upright of themſelves like ſo many nine-pins,and cipe- 
cially fuch as are deſigned for Dnarfs, or Standards to grow in the open Air; for to 
plant againſt Y/all;,becauſe we mult keep them always a little bending forward and that ir 
15 Hot convenient there ſhould be any root turned towards the Wall, we muſt entirely 
cut away All thoſe we find turried that way, and which in appearance were the worlt, 
for having occaſion to preſerve the beſt, to be fure I always retrench thoſe that were 
the worlt qualihed, and moſt inconveniently placed. 

oy mn _ _ - ealie to be underſtood, and are ſo eaſie to praftiſe, that 
any man that has bur a Tree prepared accordin to theirpreſ cription, as "tis r 
ſented in the hgures therewith inſerted, may be gr. bh prepare all wave Trees, and 
eſpecially of rhoſe forts that are not very prickly, as Quince-Trees, Plum-Trees, Wildings 
of the Woods, &c, Put in ordering of Trees that prick, as #ildings come of Kernels, 

Stones, &c, there, there is a little more difficulty. 

And the better to enable my ſelf ro compaſs the ordering of them, as well as of eaſier Fificen Engretha 
Trees, 1 made choice of fifteen Trees, among the great number that 1 have taken up #SemFigues 
and replanted theſe five and twenty or 3© years, which were fuch in which I obſerved a- their Reon mo 
ny remarkable difference in the ſituation of their roots,by which I found,that generally all #<y difpo- 
Trees in the ſpreading of their roots imitated ſome one of thoſe fifteen,ſo that having firſt inſerred by the 
cauſed rhem to be drawn out in hgures, exaCtly as they were when newly pulled up, and [= 
afrerwardswhen they were cut and trimmed,orderingthem to be drawn over again in other the Life. 
plates;in the condition they were in then,to ſhow how they muſt be order'd before they be A, 4®cul dic 


poſures of roots 
planted, any Gentleman may alter that model, regulate the operations that are to be may be Learne, 
made upon the roots of all forts of "Trees whatſoever. and ordered by 


I likewiſe thought it very convenient to have them drawn too, in the ſtate they were dats ah 
in, while they were ſhooting out the new roots they produce after replanting, that 
every one might ſee what a Tree well prepared and well planted ſhould do, to 
thrive and ſucceed well, and wherein it may have been faulty if it proſpers not. 
And when I have done all that I think fitting to the roots, then I endeavour diſcreetly 
to judge what depth the loweſt roots require in the Ground, and what quantity of carth 
the ugheſt roots muſt have laid over them ; for they muſt be ſecured, and put out of 
the reach, as well of the Injuries of the Air, as of the delving tools, Sc. abd then 
Idetermine of what length or height the Tree muſt be above Ground, that I may have 
no occaſion to rouch it any more after 'tis planted; for we muſt needs ſhake and looſen ir 
when we let alone cutting it till after 'tis planted, and that ſhaking ſeems to me to be 
very dangerous to the "Tree. 
We need not fear the Froft will do any harm to the place where the Tree is cut off, 
and ſhortned, there affuredly never hap'ning any inconvenience that way, as I can 
maintain to you by certain —_— which you may venture to believe upon m word. ivy 
The length of the Bodies of the Trees to be left above Ground to all forts of Trees, geguaion of 
sto be ted as follows. If they be little, and to be planted in a dry Soil, they the high: or 
muſt be allowed fix or ſeven Inches, becauſe that in Summer, their head or top may be gue whe 
able to «Keen their foot or rooting, from the burning heat of the Sun ; In moiſt Grounds, of Treetabore 
they may have ten, or eleven, or twelve at moſt, that their head or top may not too 
much hinder the heat from 1 ing its influence to the foot or root which there has 
need of it : As for the height of the Bodies of Seendards, that is always to be about ſuc 
or ſeven Inches in all forts of Grounds; for taller ones would be too apt to be ſhaken or 
torn up by the roots by the Winds, and ſhorter would be unplealing to the ſight, un- 
l& it were a whole entire Plantation of Half Standards, as is often praftiſed for Plum-Trees, 
Cherry-Trees, &c. 
We muſt have a great care in Peach-Trees, to leave them two or three good Eyes of | 
Buds in that proportion of length, that is to remain to them, otherwiſe they will be in LA 
"= of proucin ing but wild Shoots. Peacts Trees. 
I have already told you, that for all forts of Trees, and eſpecially for Dwafs, I would 
chuſe plants conſiſting but of one ſtraight ſtick: As for Srandard-Trees, I am not much 
againſt their having ſome Branches ; and I willingly leave thoſe Branches long, that _ 
ing the feebleſt cannot ſo well contribute to the beauty of the Figwre, but yet ma 
yield fruit ſooneſt, and of the thick ones I leave two, or three, or ſometimes four, whi 
when well placed, may ſerve to begin the forming of a fair round top, and I ſhorten 
them to the length of ſeven or ezght Inches. 
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CHAP. XX. 
When and how to plant Trees when ready fitted and prepared for it. 


HE firſt thing to beobſerved here, is, that in the ſeaſon of planting, which as all 
the world knows, laſts from the end of Ofober, to the middle of March, that is, 
from the time that the Trees quit their Leaves, till they are almoſt ready to begin to 
forth new ones, we mult chooſe dry, and mild weather, without troubling our 
heads totake any notice of the Age of the Moon, as formerly was practiſed, rainy wea- 
ther is not only incommedious to the Gard'ner in his Work, bur alſo hurtful to the Trees 
that are then planted, becauſe the mold is then too apt to be reduced to a mortar-like 
conliſtance, which makes it not ſo proper to ſettle all cleverly down round about, and 
cloſe to the roots without leaving fome hollow between, whichit is very expedient to 
prevent. * Now, though all thoſe months be equally ft to plant in, fo that it may ſeem, 
the ſooner it be done, the better, yet as I willingly affet to plant preſently after Mu- 
tlemas, in dry and light Grounds, fo I care not to plant neither till the end of Februey, 
in cold and moiſt ones; becauſe rhe "Trees in theſe laſt can do nothing all 'H#4nter, and 
may more likely be ſpoiled there, than be able to preſerve theraſelves, whereas in ligh- 
ter Grounds, they may begin even that very fame Autumn, to ſhoot out ſome ſmall roo, 
which is a great advance to them to put them in the way of doing wonders in the fol. 
lowing Spring. 

The ſecond obſervation is, that we are to regulate exactly all the diſtances which are 
to be between one Tree and another, whether they be Wall-Trees, Dwarfi, or Standards, 
that we may know perfeRtly both the number of Trees to be planted in general, and 
how many there are to be of every particular kind. 

The third is, to regulate exattly the places ro be aſſigned both to each fort of Tree, 
and to each particular Tree, I liking beſt that all the Fruits of the ſame ſeaſon, ſhould 
be placed in the fame Canton, or Parcel of Ground. 

tos fourth is, to make even by a line, holes about the wideneſs and form of a hat; 
make convenient for I ſuppoſe trenches to be well made, and it fo, the Hole, though little, will be big 
elem Enough to plant the Tree in, and it would be but time, expence, and Labour loſt, to 
them in, &@. make it bi 4 

The fifth is to order every Tree to be carried and laid near its hole, before we begia 
to plant any of them; and if there be occaſion to plant any Dwarf-Trees about any 
Squares, or to form a Qujncunce, I would have the faireſt, and beſt qualified placed par- 
ticularly at the corners of the ſeveral Squares, or Ranks,and likewiſe in Wall-plantations 
It's moſt convenicnt always to plant the fineſt Trees, and thoſe that bear the hneſt Fruits, 
in the moſt eminent places, and the moſt viſited, as, near the Gates, and along thoſe Frus 
Will: near the faireſt Walks. 

Yet though I here make choice of the faireſt, it do's not follow that we arc neverto 
plant any bur ſuch as are fair, and ac nied with all the hopeful appearances of 

— OPcr EPPEen 
thriving ; Though it be true enough that after we have taken all the care we can to 
chooſe none but fine ones, yet ſome of them will be always finer than the others. 

The Trees then being all carried and laid every one near its aſſigned place, if we 
_—_— be to plant Dwarfi, I begin with the corners of each Square, that they may ſerve to 
Lnerſ-Trees, &c. guite us to place the others diret in the ſame Lines; and if the Soil has been new- 
y dug up and moved, and mixed with a good quantity of long dung, fo that it ſeems 
Of What Dep/h Not to be fo firm and cloſe as it* ſhould be, I rake care to ſink my Trees but about half 
> obe a foot, meaning that the extreamity of the loweſt root of the 'T'ree is but half a foot 
deep in the Earth, becauſe as 1 ww tacy the Ground will ſink at leaſt half a foot; and 
becauſe it is better to plant too high, than two low, at the end of ſome months, my 
Trees will be found ſunk about a foot into the Earth, which is the juſteſt meafure we 
can aſſign them in that reſpe&t, Trees planted deeper, almoſt always dying in a few 

years. 

*, «4 \Vhen I have planted the corner Trees, then I place a man at that rank 1 have 2 
nund to plant, to adjuſt the Trees with a line, that they may be ſure to be planted ina 
right line, and I take another man with a ſpade to cover up the roots of the Trees as 
faſt as I preſent them in their places, and be informed by my line manager that they are 


right _— line, and ſo in one morning | will plant four or tive hundred Dw«rf-Trees 
with caſe. 
Ir 
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Ir is yet more calie to plant ina little time a great many WalTrees, becauſe there is 
no need of uling aline ; but in forming a Quincwnce, we cannot go ſo faſt, becauſe thar 
as every Tree mult anfwer exactly to two ranks, there muſt be two Almers, viz. one 
for each rank, and there is always ſome time loſt before the Tree can be placed fo exact- 
ly as equally to anſwer two ſeveral ranks. 

And we niuſt not only be careful to plant our Trees a little high, and very ſtraight, 
but we muſt be particularly mindful to turn their principal roots towards the good 
Soil ; this being the molt impottant point of all ; {6 that though it be much to be deſi- 
red,that all Trees deſigned for Dwarfi, ſhould appear ſtraight upright upon their feer after 
they are planted; yet if the diſpoſition of their Roots which naturally incline to 
Pirot, or ſpread round, require that the Tree ſhould be a little coped, to give that 

ituation to its Roots which I delire they ſhould have, that is, to give them 

to ſpread rather between two Earths, than to ſhoot right downward, I not only na 
no dithculry to hold the head or the top of the Tree a little ſtooped, and that always 
over the line that is ſtretched out by it, but I counſel it as a thing neceſlary ; otherwile, 
the roots that ſhoot from ſuch a "Tree, being naturally inclined to follow the bent of 
thoſe out of which they ſprout, it will happen, that thoſe roots being forced to ſhoot 
downwards as low as the bad moid towards the bottom, or beyond the reach of the rain 
water, the Tree will thereupon grow ſick, and angel, and will make an ill-favoured 
hgure, and bring bur ſcurvy Fruit, and will at laſt die. 

From what I have faid of the good ſituation of the roots, it follows that if we be to 
plant any Trees along by the ſides of any Walk or Alley, we muſt rake care to avoid 
turning the principal roots towards the Alley ſide, and with much greater reaſon, ought 
we to do the fame when we are planting Wall-Trees, and to take fpecial care we 
——— ppm good root of them, in vain to ſpend its force and vigour againſt the 
wW 
This ſtooping of the head in low Trees, need not raiſe in us any ſcurple, or put us 
in any apprehenſion of ſpoiling the beauty either of their figure in particular, or of 
that of the whole plantation in general, becauſe it is not the fame caſe with Branches 
that are ro ſpring forth, as 'tis with roots; for the Branches do not ar all follow the 
Difpolition of the ſtooping head; on the contrary, they grow regularly upright round 
about their trunk, and fo becauſe their riſe is very near the Ground, their Trees make 
a a well ſhaped hgure, as if they had been planted upright upon their center. 

It is the ſtandard "Trees that are to grow in the full air, that we are neceſlarily oblig- 
ed to plant as upright upon their center as 'tis poſſible ; for otherwiſe their Trun 
would always remain ſtanding awry, and conſequently would make an unſeemly figure, 
and belides would be more ſubjeft to the inſults of violent winds, and be apt to be over- 
turned by them ; and therefore for that ſame conlideration, they muſt be planted a lictle 
deeper than other 'Trees, that is, they muſt be placed a full foot deep in the Ground, 
and though I caution people not to trample over the Ground where our ſmall Trees are 
rhe, for fone of making them ſink too deep, and becauſe they are in no of 
the Winds, on the contrary, I adviſe them to preſs the Ground as hard and cloſe as 
as they can, againſt the feet of theſe Standards, to faſten Mem, and make them the 
hrmer to reliſt the violence of the _ CG he net 

Aﬀeer the planting of every 'Tree, if I have the convenience of any dung»hi put a 
bed of rwo -- th Inches thick of dung over every 'Tree foot, and cover it over at youn Gang 
 —_— time with a little Mold, to hide it from being ſeen, as being no handſome 

phe. 
This bed of dung is not ſo much to 1 e the Ground, which I ſuppoſe already to 
be good, and well prepared, as particularly ro hinder the burning heat of the Months 
of April, May, and June, from penetrating to their roots, by conſequence from 
putting them out of due temper, and hindering them from performing their function, 
which would cauſe no lefs than the = of _— _ Meds * 

IF I want dung, I content my ſelf during thoſe firlt dangerous Motiths, to cover t | 
feet of my 'T mm a bed of Weeds, or Fern; I hinder any thing from growing there - mp 
that may ſhade or cloud the young ſhoots, and if there be a great drought, as it often —_— want of 
happens, 1 order a pitcher of water to be poured upon each Tree foot, every fifteen days tn very dry wea- 


during the three or four hot Months, making brit a kind of circular trench round the _— — 


Tree that the water may pierce quite down to it, and when the water 1s all imbibed, bn chefs 
I fill and make up this circle again, even with the reſt of the Ground, fo that 'tis not =on«bs. 
Ciſcerned | 


But 


Bur if the ſeaſon prove rainy, thoſe waterings will not be neceſſary. And after all 
theſe preparations, and precautions, yet we commonly think our ſelves happy enough 
if we can Stock our plantations ſo well, as to have but few Trees miſcarry under our 


conduct. 


CHAP AXAL 
How to order Trees planted for Reſerves in Ofter Caſ*s, or Baskets. 


BE: notwithſtanding all this, becauſe ſome Trees may happen to die, and yer 
as far as *tis poſſible, it is to be deſired, our plantation ſhould be compleated the 

firſt year, [ uſe to prepare a greater number of 'Trees than 1 have actually need of 
to ll up my ion, that | may always have ſome as 'twere in a Body of Reſerve, 
and for that purpoſe, it is my praftiſe at the ſame time I am hiling up my plantations, 
to plant ſome GEE Trees of every kind in Ofier Caſes, or Bakers, but more 
of Srene, than of Kernel Fruits, becauſe thoſe former molt commonly are in greater 
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hazard of dying than the others. 
Accordingly I chuſe out ſome place in the Garden, (the moſt ſhady parts of it 
being the moſt for this ) and there 1 plant ſome Trees in Ofier Backers, well 


ticketed, or at leaſt carefully ſer down in my Book according to the order both of 
their Ranks, and of the reſpective places allotted to them in thoſe Ranks, that I may 
have recourſe to them, when any Tree ſhall happen to die or languiſh in its place; 
Being deſirous, if it be poſſible, that my plantation ſhould continue bniſbed and com- 
« Pleat as well in its figure, as in the kinds of Trees, according to my brit modelling of 
I. 


Mow to be pl In order to which, I keep in a leaning poſture in the Reſervatory Baskets thoſe Trees 

#* that are deſigned for the Wall, and in a ſtraight and upright poſture in the middle of 
the faid Baskets, thoſe that are intended for Dwarfi, that when | have occaſion for either 
of them,l may the more commodiouſly remove and place them with Basket and all,ſo as the 
Tree may be every whit as well {ituated, as if it had been firſt planted there, which it 
would not be, if the 'Tree deſigned for a all-Tree, were placed bolt upright in the 
middle of the Basket, becauſe we could not fo ealily bend the Tree towards the Wall ; 
the ſame inconvenience almoſt if we be to plant for a Dwarf, a "Tree that we 
hnd in a leaning poſture in a tory Baker, though of the two, that be eaſier to 
place well than the Tree deſigned for a Wall-Tree. 

Thi operation of the Tranſporting of Reſerve Trees, may be done till Mid-ſummer; 
and when we have a mind to go about it, we muſt firſt by way of preparation, water 
thoſe Reſerve Trees well that we deſign to remove, (which probably will be the faireſt 
we have) and then move the Earth away neatly round about the Baskers, for fear of 
breaking the roots of the plants in caſe they have ſhot any beyond the of their 
Baskets ; and we muſt rainy weather to do it in, or at leaſt weather that is mild 

and temperate, and a time when the Sun is low, or a little after he is fer, or a little be- 
fore he riſes ; and he muſt be extreamly carefull not to ſhake or looſen the "Tree in the 
leaſt manner in the World, neither when weare taking it up, nor when we are carry* 
——_— nor when we are replacing it in its defaned faden,the ſhaking and looſening 
of it being in this caſe, very pernicious and often Mortal. 

Now when in removing theſe Reſerve Trees, we perceive any roots of them to have 
begun to ſhoot our of the Basker, we mult firſt in placing it, be very careful po 
the poims of thoſe new Roots, place them well, and ſupport them with good mold, cover 
them immediately, and ramm the Earth cloſe inſt the Basket, and then water 
the Ground pretty plentifully round about the et, to make the Earth next to it, 
cleave the cloſer abour it, fo as there may remain no hollow, which may be known by 
the watersnot ſinking ſo haſtily when you pour it on the place as before; And this water- 
ing s indiſpenſably neceſſary in what manner ſoever we remove our Reſerve Trees : 
And laſtly, on thoſe days when the Sun ſhines hot, we muſt cover the head of the Tree 
with ſtraw Screens, till ſuch time as it begins to ſprout, and then we may begin to 
take them off a nights; But this laſt precaution is not neceflary but when we ſee 
any new roots Sprout out of the Basket, or when the Tree has been ſhaken and loo- 
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The ſame care and caution we uſe in placing againſt Walls "Trees thus brought up in 
Reſerve Baskets : We mult practiſe to9 in placing the fame fort of Trees for Dwarfs or 
Standards, and above all, we muſt have a ſpecial care to leave thoſe new roots as little 
as poſſible in the Air ; otherwiſe they will preſently grow Black, and conſequently 
die. 

[ have nothing elſe to add about this head, but only direftions how to niake theſe yow the buikels 
Baskets, which muſt be made purpoſely, and fo looſe wrought that you may ſee through =uſt be made 
them, as well becauſe the roots of the plants may the more eaſily grow through them, - - anad 
2s that taking up leſs ſtuft, they may colt ſo much the leſs, and beſides when there is ſo 
much ſtuff as ro make them too thick and impenetrable, it do's but harm. They muſt be 
made of the greeneſt and freſheſt gathered Orr that is to be had, that being pur quite 
green into the Earth, they may laſt the longer without Rotting, that is, at leaſt a whole 
Year; for thoſe that have been made any time, rot ſooner. mult not be very deep, 
becauſe then they would be too troubleſome to remove, eight or nine Inches depth is 
enough, that when they are ſer into the Ground as deep as till their brims be covered, 
we may have room enough to pur into them firſt about four or five Inches depth of Mold, 
and then the "Tree, and after that, cover their roots with a little quantity of Earth 
more; and we may in removing theſe Reſerve "Trees with their Baskers, take off forme 
of the uppermoſt Mold, if we find them too cumberſome to carry ; But as I told you 
before, we muſt be very careful to ramm down the Earth cloſe about the Baskets, that 
there remain no chink or hollow. 

As to the bigneſs of the Baskets, it muſt be proportionable to the length of the roots 
of the "Trees we deſign —_— them: They muſt be at leaſt big enough to afford 
tis room to put in three or four Inches depth of Mold between the ends of the roots, and 
the Brim of the Basket, fo that for Trees deſigned for Wall Trees, the Baskets need not 
be fo large as otherwiſe, becauſe thoſe Trees are planted in them in a leaning poſture, 
and therefore lie ſo near one {ide , that all their roots are turned to the other, and fo 
their new roots may find room envugh provided the Basket be wide enough; But for 
Trees deſigned for Dwarfs, becauſe they muſt be planted in the middle, and there- 
fore ſhoot out roots round about them, the Baskets for theni muſt be a little Lar- 


” The Baskets likewiſe for Standards, muſt be proportionably greater than for low 
Trees. I need not tell you, that the Baskets muſt be round, becauſe every Body knows 
that, though they might be made Oval or Square too, but then they would coſt more 
and be never a whit the better. 


fifteen or ſorteen Inches, and Great ones, of about eighteen or twenty. —_— 
Quality moſt tro be look'd after in them, is, that their bottom be ſtrong id e* 
nough to bear without burſting, the weight of Earth to be charged upon them, and 

There 


And I am not content to make uſe of this precaution of Reſerve-Trees at the time 
ofmy firſt planting any plantations, bur I praftiſe it every year, for a certain ſinall 
thumber of ns nets Os thans: of plantation I have to cultivate, that 
when there happens any accident to any of the "Trees placed in it, C— 
many, I may remedy it aſſoon as I am threatned with it, or afloon as ever the 
happens ; for in fine we ſhould always be in a condition to keep our plantation full and 
compleat without ſuffering any Tree in it that will not comply with our defgn. 

A little coſt will put our minds at eaſe in this reſpect ; and for want of that, we may 
loſe much time and pleaſure too. 

It s now time for ug to proceed to the Maſter Work of Gard'ners, which is Prun- 
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S4109.1 
Of the Different Sorts of Fruits, viz. Peaches, 
Pavies, or Baſtard-Peaches, Brugnons, or Netta- 
rins, Plums, Figs, Apricocks, Cherries, Grapes, 
Axerolls, or Garden-Haws; and Apples, Speci- 


fying the 


Seaſons they are to be Eaten in; 


and the places of this Treatiſe where they are 


Deſcribed. 


Peaches, Pavies, or fixd Stond-Peaches, and 
Brugnons, or Nettarins. 


TH Peach, NeGtarin, and Pavie, or 
 Baſtard-Peach deſctibed, and diſtin- 


574 $4 wap” 132. 
The Linde Early or Arant Peach, ts Sou 
ſon, beginning of Ful Deſcribed. p.1 37. 


ing of Auguſt. p- 146,137. 
The Yellow Alberge-Peach, and the kirle 
Yellow Alberge Pavic, or fix'd ſton'd- 


The Red Maudlin the middle of Auf. 
. 1523. 
The Minion the middle of aqef.138, 


147. 
The ltalian-Peach, the middle of Pn 
p- 153, 138. 


The Red Alberge Peach, the end of 4 


ibid. 

lictle Al Violet Pavie, or fux'd 
ſton'd Peach, the end of Auguſt.ibid.1 38. 
The Bourdin-Peach end of Auguſt. ibid. 


CS Pulpt Cherry-Peach, the - 
The White Pulpe Cherry-Peach, the end 

of Aaguſt. ibid. 
The Chevreuſe or Hairy or Goat-Peach, 


the beginning of Seprember.p. 1 38,147- 
The Roſlane the beginning of re" 
138. 


The Roſſane Pavie or fix'd ſton'd-Peach, 


the beginning of . p.153,138. 
The Perick the hrs apr Ly 


The Haſting or Forward V iolet-Peach the 
middle of September. ib. p. - 
e 


The TABLE 
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The Bellogarde the middle of Sepoamber The White Andilly-Peach Oober. p. 1 57. 
Pt F4pt 33. 138. 
—_— NeRarin the —_ The great latter Yellow Peach, otlierwiſe, 


The Pre Peach te mill of pm 
The Minnie he mile of Spur, 


| p.153,138. 
The latter Violet-Peach Ofteber. 138. 


Nivette Oftober. P- A L4-t: 
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VOL IL PART IV. 
Of Pruning of Fruit-Trees. 


The INTRODUCTION. :, it 
ron po fron ennurn ns 


Branches being cut off; We fay, that a Gard'ver pri 
- Framing bay been look'd_uyjon in all Thocs, among” 98) Of 
, s in all | . in 
Fruit-Trees , as the Maſt pes of Gard ning : " indeed, © the 
Praftice of ir beganmnot'in our Days, for it was RE EL " 

it appears by the Teſtimony of the: Ancients ; { thar, to ſfieak the th, ' we only fol Columella, 
low now, or perhaps improve what was pradtis'd by our Fote-fathers. Fong Theophrafizs, 

This Cuſtom of Prummg does not commonly extend to all forts of Fruz-Trees,' only «> X<v0Phon- 
ſuch as are known in Gardens by the Names of Efpaliers,or Walk-Fruit-Trees,Coipnter- 
or Pole-Hedges and Dwarfs. As for thoſe that are called Tal-fandards, they are 
4, unleſs it be once or twice in their firſt Years, either to give them the firſt Turn of a 


ww 


Round Figure, and Overture, which is requiſne at the time pe © begirto fortn an Head; 
or to take away ſome irregular Branches, which in proceſs of Time intangle or dif- 
fgure that Head ; which Pruning is abſolutely A kind of Pruning 


wile praftis'd upon very old Tal-fandards , by curing off the 'deatt 'or languiſhing 
Branc > doth hour ind LD; beet rather ed Chl: or Dif-incumbring, than 


Pruning. 
= @/:bough 
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the firſt Iles People have of Praming, is commonly in relation to the 
Hood of Free het, their Bom \, rad.” mg 4-0 ſorne Correction, to be 


are 
ile of Plantations : ) The er 
make uo upon ſame on the Place, according as one 


are. This I will of at 


«meal nf nl, bor lo 
to, thoſe that underſtand i: But at 


IISE 


in the Senſe we it, is not barely Cyrting ; 
rnſFroreAae chin Meu. od per Emgttetag 
iſctetion, '(ma ſkcceed well enough,” tho 
badl ; whefeis being a great deal of 
Mt be hema of Rein Pr CC Ceres, 6 i ae 
cagetar, wt id what may depend ofi the Gard'ner all does not depend on him : Ir is well known 
agat, a he 6 ce Mille of Tims, or Seo which muſt of neceſſity, and chiefly con- 
_ cure to the, perk og ok - * And therefage, when People have not that Abundance 
hope for, rhe Fault ought ner always to be iraputed to the 
T Inty Mhtcable when bs Tree ace mot well hn, when they do not 
org drm tracy rye —oger equally beautiful, ſo as to 
i np an;_090 the fame. Zres, es CALLE a for he is partly Maſter 


cr 
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|... CHAP. I 
29: Definition of the Pruning of Trees. 


O let you nut Pg 3 16 arti en Operntica of Gab 
T Things which be done yearly to Trees, img 
wget Month of devmke, and the Egd of March: 

, Fir To takeaway all thaſe Brawches that are naught, = poſe 

w che Al or. ft Prat gals un the Bs of 
becond, 'T'o-pr dp ok rr uſe to thoſe Trees: . 
| | are roo long, and not to cut agy 


pb and at the ſame time dif 
that are of falſe Jood, thoſe that are decay'd 
F, and thoſe that are too ſmall, or have no diſpoſition to pror 


either to the Beauty of the Tree, Abundance, or 
t caule a Confuſion, or ſhadow the Fruit, as 
== pag bo ISIS the Tree, when it is over-charg'd with Word 


compar'd to ks Vj 

By Branches dar may of e, 1 mean all thoſe that are ſo well condition'd, as to 
he ft to contribute to the Figure of the Tree, and Infallibly to produce Fra. 
| By Branches that are too long, ne nine or ten Inches in length, and 
fo nr ey : ſuch are all the thick Branches, which we call Branches 


(tor Wood ; and ſome of the ſmall ones, Whigh we call Pranches tos Fruit. _ 
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In fine, By Brafches that have not too much I mean certain little Branches, 
which being of a moderate T hicknefs, have Buds at the Ends of them, or are in a Drſpoſi- 
ton of having ſome the following Year, and yet are ſtrong enough to bear the Fruit they 
eG mariral Diltin&on inrpaint of Branches, {hall be tnoze parularly expla 

This ſo material Diſtinction in point ', more parti ind in 
the Chapters that treat of the __ of Pruning, | 7 

I will fay nothing here of the Original of Prunmg, by reaſon that what h1s been faid of ir 
s fabulous, and ridheulous, and conſequently cannot at preſent ſerve for Inſtruction. For 
Example, What ſignifies it to know, that ſore pretend to derive the Original of 

from that Province of Greece , which was called Nauptia; a Country a- 
bounding in Vineyards: An Aſs having brouz'd or nibbPd ſome Branches of Vines, 
it was obſerv'd that the nibbl'd Branches produc'd a many more Grapes, than thoſe 
that were untouch'd ; which madden rolls lined Fawaan Rr, or break, or cut, 
that is, to prume all the Branches of Vines. It is moreover reported, that ſo much Succeſs 
attended this Experiment, that to expreſs their Adkhowledgment of fo fine an Invention, 
they erefted in one of the fineſt Places of that Province, a Marble Statue to that Animal, 
u to the Author of Pruning of. Vines; that is to ſay, to the Author of the Abundance of 
Wine. And our Books tell us, that this is the true Reaſon of Bacchw's being drawn 
mounted upon an Als. 

The Uſefulneſs of Pruning Vines being vilible ; it was judg'd from thence, that it would 
not be lels to Fruit-Th id i 
this, as bas been done in all other Arts and Sciences, they begun to cut grolly, is, to 

ſome of the Branches of Trees, till by degrees they have ttudy'd to refine upon it ; 
and, even in theſe Days, People ſtill ſtudy, by Reaſon and Obſervation, to improve, and 
= yrs gon eng ne | 5 gar 3g ey Dy peat 
Fooks, as to the Orig! me: It wi granted, is 8 not ay 
material 'Thing. Be Wie Ln neceſlary ns ad 4 as 

Are three principal Points ; without the underſtanding of which, it ſceras impoſlible td 
ne, cither to well of this Pruning, or to perform it, 

The Firſt relates to the Reaſans for which it is done. 

The Second, To the Time an which it muſt be done; 

And the Third relates to the Manner of doing it with Skill and Succeſs. 

Ly 


CHAP. IL 
Of the Reaſons of Pruning. 
{22 hagks with the Ranking for which Þ mg is uſed, which, in my Opinion, are two: 
The F chief, is, That which P aums at, ing of abun- 


Trees, in all Seaſons, even wag dy my ay ny Fruit not Leaves, appear 


more agreeable ro Sight, than they would do if they were not pruw'd. 

No Sanfacfor! of the Sithe in this laſt Prtne depend. whtatly vine the well-un 
G&ritood, and well- ion'd Figure, a skilful Hand is capable of giving to cach Tree. ' 
And, as to what relates to the Abundance of fine and Fruzt, as much as the In- 


ry of the Gardner can contribute to it, ig fi hr > he muſt . 
EG —_——C_. oe ER from tholt rhar are" not. 
k depends, in the ſecond place, upon the judicious DiſtinQtion which is to be made among 


that if among theſe laſt, ſome be found not too long, they ſhall be left” as they 
are: Bur as to the main, of the others which are too long, they muſt be Priv'd more or 
lefs, according as Reaſon may require, either as to the Abundance, or even to'the Fi 

of the 7ree. This abundance depends, in the third Place, upon the proper time of Prum- 
my, all times not being fit fot it. _ 

In relation to the two firſt Heads, which relate to the Ktiowledge and 'Diſtintion of 
Branches in general, I ſhall ſhew hereafter in what Order, and to' what Uſe Nature pro- 
Gures them upon Fruit-Trees , how ſome are uſcful for ane thibg; others for another, and 

B 2 chiefly 
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chiefly how ſome have more Diſpoſition to Fruftify, and others lefs ; arid ſhall conclude 
from thence, that it is according to that Order, and that Intention of Nature, and accorg- 
ing to that more or leſs Diſt that thoſe Branches muſt be Order'd and Pram'd in x 
mm Googs rom the other. 

Bur before I enter any farther int6 that marter, which has a great extent, ſince I mu 
therein explain, eſpecially the Manner, or Rules that muſt be praftis'd in the Pruning of 
a great number of Trees, IT phe voy difterent the one from the other; 1 
think, it will not be im to fay firſt, and as briefly as I can, what I think of the 
Time of Pruning, {ince that Article is ſooneſt decided. 


{> 


CHAP. 1IL 
Of the Time of Prune. 


Here is bur lictle to be faid the Time of Pruming, becauſe that by a general 

ion, it is mandy fed to the End of Winter, or at the Begirgin wid 
Spring ; that is, a little before the Trees ſprout, and partly about the time that the Bud; 
begin to ſwell, in order to become Bloſſoms, and the others to ſtretch out to become 
Branches : Which happens infallibly, the r Colds (which generally attend the 
Months of November, December, Fanuary, and February, are paſt ;) the Spring coming in, 
and conſequently the Air beginning to grow hot, and mild, the Plants, that had 
ccas'd to att during four Months, begin, as it were, to waken, and really to enter into 
Attion : That hrit Motion is conſtantly perform'd at the Head, before it begins at the 
Roots ; that is to be underſtood, when the Cold has been fo great, as to interrupt their 
Fun&tion ; for among us, in mild Winters, there is nor much more Interruption, than in 
very hot Countries. We ſhall ſhew this Order in another place. "This External Renew- 


"Pool were formerly fo nul ur he fc Time of Prana, ht they du 
were ſo as to t 7 ime "g, duſt 
—_ labour about it, but in the i te Moos of rr 1d Md 
It was almoſt the only Maxim, in thar Caſe, rhat appear'd well eſtabliſh'd, and was in 
fie inviolably obſerved. It may be faid, thar it was a Kind of Rate, ' which moſt Gard: 
nee alfedted with an incredible Obſtinacy ; or rather, that it was a kind of Tyranny, 
which they exercis'd, when they were employ'd by Gentlemen who were Lovers of their 
Fruat-Trees, That Cuſtom was grown to that hei thar both the one and the other 
would have thought all loſt, ha any thing been 4 out of thoſe Declinings : It wa 
an Epidemical Diſtemper ; ot which, there are ſtill byr cob niany ill Remains. I 
that in other things that'are above my Reach, and ir! which I have no Inſight, ir may be 
to obſerve the Motions of the Moon ; but as to the Pruning of Trees, and what- 
ever has any relation to Gari'ning, 1 will take me to ſhew hereafter, in a Treatiſe 
of ſome Refleftions I huve made Howes » that thoſe Obſervations are not only 
vain, but everi Chimerical. And | was tormerly infected with that Opinion my 
ſelf, and am now fully difabug'd of it, 1 do not deſpair of ridding Gard'ners of that kind 
of Notion, or 1 » and at the fame time cure the Diſquiets of ſeveral ingenious Men 
Onnis Arberwn _ "T's true, it is very to prune at the End of February, and at the Beginning 
foal pak of Alina, [ mtr fo od oy aber fre Lpntnbs, on. 


en Ie that is, at the End of Oober, or, at leaſt, about the Middle of November ; which nay | 
Creſcenrius, be continu'd afterwards for the whole Winter, until all be done. And, becauſe that hav 

og xpmonyy. res forw'et Fee to prone; the one too weak, the other too vi 
the others that are in as good a as can be deſir'd, 1 am of Opinion that it may 

be both prudent and not to prune them all at the fame time ; and that it is 

to prame ſome ſooner, and others later. For Example, I am ſufficiently perfua 
the weaker, and moe: RO a Tree is, the looner it ought to be prim'd, to take 
from it betimes thoſe Br ich, as no#um and uſeleſs, muſt be taken from it at ano- 
ther tirge ; that is, towards the End of the Winter. And this is the Reaſon Why the 
mg in November, December, and "7 anuary is very good and wholeſom in relation 
; and even better that of February and March. And, by the Rule of Corr 
aries, the ſtronger more vigorous a Tree 1s, the longer the Pruning of it may be de- 
terr'd ; 1 mean, as to fuch an one, that the Pruning of t may not only fafely, bur alſo 
very uſefully be deferr'd uniil the End of April j* 
] 
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I advance in this, two Principles, which appear new : Thoſe that are deſirous td 
abroad Fa Jo Aman woe r —_ 
ling to rely upon my Word and and are only defirous ro Sequel of m 
a of Pratiing, they may skip over > ma of this Chaprer, to proceed , 
that wherein I explain the Reafons why woe hg 

To eſtabliſh the rwo Principles I have advanc'd, I make uſe of rwo Compe- 
riſons, whereof the firſt, which relates to the mg of weak Trees, is drawn from the 
Condudct of certain frugal Millers, who, with a icy of Water, find the Means 
to manage a Mill that requires a great deal. The Second, which related to the Praning of 
yery vigorous Trees, is taken from other Millers, who knowing how dangerous 
Streams of Riſing Waters are to their Mills, for a Time ſuffer the Abundance of Water; 
which might annoy them, to flow gently by ; and the Violence of ir wie they ſhur 
their Sluce, or Water-gate, and afterwards employ the Remainder of their Water; according 
as may be expedient for the Number of Wheels they are to ply. 

For the Underſtanding of theſe two Compariſons, I ſay, that the Sap inevery Tree ap- 
pears to me to be partly the ſame as Water is in every River : I will fay in another place; 
what Water is in the Pipes of ſpouting Founrains. 

Whether Rivers be large or ſmall, it is ſtill certain that they are. beautiful, ptovided 
that the Channel of each, whatever ir may be, be commonly furniſh'd with a quantity of 
Water proportionable to ir; without which, they are mi and of no Conſideration: 
$6 is a Free likewiſe eſteem'd beauriful, whatever Size it be of, ( there being both Great 
and Small,) provided that Tree yearly produces ſufficient fine s, from all irs Parts 3 
and in quantity, proportionable to its heighth and rhi or bulk ; without 
which, 2 Trees certainly both ugly a rirable 

It is certain, that while a Tree is in a good Ground, and well; the Weather not being 
6 cold, as to freeze the Grownd as far as the Roots ; for ſuch a Cold ſtops all manner 


veperarien ; way en the extremities of the old Roots, (till RESI OR 
conſequently a new Sap, as I prove in my . ſo there per- 
| riſes a Sap, egg ey in all the Branches whi 


compoſe the head or top of it ; and this, more or lefs In the whole extent of 
athe Sapis init ſelf more or lefs abounding; juſt azitis in a River, while the Source us 
bd, and no ways obſtrufted, the Water flows continually, not only in the Bed of 
which Art and Nature have provided for it, bur alſo, generally into all the 
Branches into which it may divide it ſelf ; that is to fay, into all the Brooks, or Rivulets, 
which may form thetaſelves along its courfe, and that more or lefs, according as that Was 
tef is in it ſelf moreor leſs a ing. 
ny born Fonhen _— co 
ving been vi preceeding Years, it ro as to produce no more 
Kher, ofa xl, none bx very ſmall and neonblerale one, we may Gy chat i is 10 
Infallible mark, either, that the ok. 
become fo; fo that being no longer ca performing an 
: nelly © Cade mats 


we muſt berimes caſe that Tree of its burthen, which is too conſidEring its want of 
Strength and Vigour, and fo conſequently betimes, vinlh mn of a G=e a 
Branches, to the end, that we may , as ſoon as poſſibly can be, ſtop many of over- 
tures through un cg} wy of that Tree did enter; and { that, which for Ex- 
ample, being divided into forty bs ſeem'd to produce but little efftet in each, the 
me being afterwards contracted, and diſtributed into half Ge quantty, wil be found 
ſufficient ro perform much greater ProduCtions upon that Tree, tho' i le6 numerous: 
lt was like a River, whoſe or Spring, was cither Naturally weak, or conſiderably 
diminiſh'd, and which, —— being yer divided into too many Branches, 
could nor perform any thing conſiderable in any of them; but the ſame being induſtri- 
Guſly contradted, or reduc'd, and kept within narrow bounds, fo that for the furure nd 
pert of it may be loſt, as it us'd to be ; is thereby enabl'd, at leaſt ro rura ſome Wheel. 
A Dam, or Sluce made betimes, have perform'd in this, what the good Fortune of a more 
bounding River would have done, as to leveral W heels. 

This Reaſon has induc'd me to advice the Pruning of weak Trees betimes, and the 
fame Reaſon informs us, that they muſt be cut very ſhort, as we will demonſtrate 
hereafter. 

Now, that which is a convincing Ar t, in relation to the Prunimgot theſe, mult, in 
my Opinion, by the Rule of contraries, lerve to direct us as to the Pruning of vigorous Trees 
be ir either to do ir later, or to leave a greater burthen upon each of them. 

Ik s moſt certain, that we of'y have Frun-Trees, in order to have Fraxt 3 and it is as 

eartary 


mp 
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certain, that Fruit commonly grows upon thoſe weak Branches only ; the ones bear but 
little, their Fun&on being to perform ſomething elſe, which is very : Thu 
reat Torrepts are not fit togrind, on the contrary, they are apt to choak or up a 
ill, or to break all ; their. FunCtion js-40 ſerve to other things ; for inſtance, the 
Tranſporratiori of Travellers, Burthens, Merchandiles, &c. So that none but thoſe that 
are moderate, can be uſeful for Grinding ; So likewiſe, « Tree being very vigorous, ge- 
nerally produces none but large Branches, eſpecially ar the beginning of the Spring, at 
which rye. the Sap riſes , and can begin none of thoſe weak ones, which weſtand in 
need of for Fruit. T 
Now to ſuch a Tree that muſt be Prin'd in order to yield Fruit, and yet retain a 
ple ing Figure; you muſt not only-leaye a great burthen, whether it be as to the num- 
of Branches, or the length of every one of them, which is certainly abſolutely necef- 
ſary, but there muſt be ſomething more : And as it is particularly on thoſe extremities, 
that the new Sap performs moſt at the entrance of the Spring, - it is neceflary, as one may 
ſay, to let the heat and fury of its firſt Adtion diſcharge it ſelf : And therefore it is fit to 
Priene fuch' a Tree later; that is, it muſt net be done until the firſt impetuoſity of the 
Sap be paſs'd'; there will yet rerain enough in it, to make thoſe kind of Branches fo 
Prun'd, afterwards ſhoot out, at,the ſame time, - both large Sboors for the Figure, and of 
gg or end npty ntpecl rg he beſt Expedient in rela 
' Not bur that, as 1 will er, t ient in relation to very vigorous 
Trees ; and even, if I'may expreſs my ſelf fo, obſtinate in point of Fruit ; I ſay, the belt 
Expeglient, is to go ta the Source of their Vigour, which are the Roors : It is that Vigour 
which' muſt be weaken'd, and conſequently the moſt working Roots diminifh'd, and 
you will diminiſh the efteft which proceeds from ſeveral Labourers ; which 
ating at one and the ſame time, uce more Sap than is requird to ſuch a Fruit-Tree: 
For; in fine, that 'Tree mult according to our intention, quickly bear Fruit in a conſtrain'd 
Figure, the which is in'no wiſe Natural to it ; which it cannot do, when the Sop, being 
over abundant, ' produces every where, none but over large Branches. 
The Experietice which every one may acquire in the ice of theſe two Maxiras, and 
particularly that which relates to the Pruning of w & ; that ; 
eſtabliſh'them for ever ; and as for other ee, 1 gp | 
d'z benefit” by it ; and Iathrm, above all things, that it be a great help to all 
Gard'neri,' Who ate to manage great Frur-Gardens;. and who, as & is very much tq 
be wiſh'd, will Prune the part of their Trees themſelves. 
As T'am of Opinion, that they can do no better than to follow this Advice, fo they 
a to me very blame-worthy, if they tarry to the end of Winter, and the time of 
e decreaſes of the Moons, of February and March, to begin to Prune; becauſe, that 
is the greateſt rime of hurry for all manner of work relating to Gard'ners : All comes at 
6nce ar the eritrance of the Spring ; the of the whole Garden, the Sowing of 
moſt Kitchen-Plants, the Budding of Artichokes, the making of the different Beds, the 
deanfirig of the Walks; fo that it is a ſtrange confuſion, to have at the ſame time, the 
wnnotern-» ——obpg tur $i dr forit 1s the only one, in par ger hemang faults can 
Tre are all ble and pernicious ; itis the Pruning of many Trees, and 
perhaps large Trees, Dwarfs and Eſpaliers, or Wall-Trees, without omitting the firſt pallifading 
of theſe ; and whereas in that calc, all things are done in a hurry, fo they are commonly 
ill done : For to ſpeak the Truth, every thing requiring an equal haſte to be 
done, are but few to which a Man can give that time, and application, which 


gy ſou faid by the by, that I did no ways matter the decreaſe of. the Moon, &c. But I 
have not anſwer'd an Obje&tion which ſome Gard'ners pretend to be invincible, and in 
which, vp Se wee; they are infinitely deceiv'd ; it is, Gay they, That the Winter 
Froſt may ſpoil the extremities of the Branch that is Pran'd ; and that if it be not to be 
fear'd ſo much for Kerneh-Fruits, yet at leaſt it is very dangerous for Stone-Frus, 7 pre- 
tending that the Wood of thoſe Trees is very tender, becauſe it is very pithy ; I will oaly 
deſire thoſe ſcrupulous Perſons, to lay aſide that apprehenſion, ms I aflure them, that 
the Experiment they will make of it, without prejudice, will fully cure thera of their Er- 
-T7or 3 We have had within theſe Seven or Eighth Years, the hardeſt Winters in the Memo» 
ry of any Living Man. I had Prin'd my Peach-Trees before that great Cold, and I 
never found the leaſt inconveniency by it. 

I am fully pertwaded, that it is fate to Prune as often as the Cold is not ſo violent, as 

ſonally to prejudice the Prumer ; there are only certain days of white or hoary Frolt, 
in Which the Wood bemg altogether cover'd with a rimy Froſt, the Prume e, tho 
never fo ſharp, cannot cut through it cleverly ; and fo, whereas a Man ought to m_ 

wit 
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with _ z to do it well, 'tis certainly impoſlible at that time, and therefore it is necef- 
ho.” Pruning, until that Froſt be altogether melted and gone. | 
r times for Pruning being regulated, we muſt proceed to ſomething more 

Material and Curions. | 

As nothing is more creditable and Natural for a Workman, than to know certainly, 
why, and for what Reaſon, he does redngy ap 1:4 75; ; fo 1 am perfwaded, 
that nothing can be more ſtupid, and below a Man, to AR, barely by Cuſtom, and 
Habit : It is a fault which is but 400 common moſt Gard'ners ; they ſeldom Prune 
A one Horon, Gan that Fj cuſtomary. I am convinced that there is an indi- 
ſpencible Neceſſity of knowing ſomething more ; without which, ig is impoſſible ever to 
attain to any perteCtion in Prummg, which in my Opinion is an undenable Truth: I 
cannot endure that a Gard'ner ſhould be puzz1'd, and almoſt quire at a loſs, when any . 
body defires to know the Reaſons of his Pruning : And that is the SubjeR I intend to 
Treat of in the following Chapter. 


——_— 


Pm 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Reaſons that oblige 10 Prune. 


WE have rwo principal Reaſons, which Preſcribe and Authoriſe Pruving. 
The Firlt s, To be fure to have a greater abundance of fine, Fruit, and 
ſoges 


The Second is, 'T'o render the Tree at all times more.agreeable to ſight, than it would 
be, if it were not Pran'd : It is undeniable, that it is not only the Fruiz and Leaves that 
render a Tree beautiful; They are indeed its greateſt Ornaments, but there is ſomething 
more requir'd ; ſince the Fruit not remaining upon it all the Year round, it were to be 
with'd, that when it is ſtript of thoſe Adornments, or is not yet old enough to have them 
all; it may at leaſt be compos'd, and ſhap'd fo, as to delight the Eye. 

Now that which, belides the importance of Fri ——— — Eye, 
whereas we 


& nothing but the beautiful Fi a skilful Gard ner can give to it: 

ue ro for of Tres upon which panic ve Exerc Proning, wo wit. Du , and 

Wal-Trees, we rinciples to proceed prudently upon both hdr 2 
relate particularly to the thick By without which we cannot have 


7; eV. a I . 
nit ; the whole Myſtery of that Operation, ſhall be diſcover'd in the Chapt Treas 
« td manner of Prummg Dwarfs; and Wall-Trees, there being no other Rules for the gne 
than for the other. | 
_ 1 ay firſt, That for thoſe rwo forts of Trees, it mult be that their Figures being {6 


* 
] 


the one to the other, the Beauty y 
it, will not be amiſs, to ſhew ins what, particularly, I faney, 
rent kind of Beauties may conſiſt. 

in that reſpeQ, « 


_ "And perhaps, after that, it will not be improper 'to com 
_ confurmably ro the Idea which fill 
ev 


E 
4 
: 
zz | 


faeayre. 10 6 ohfiul Carer; For.oo the lea, - - 
lmagination, ought at firſt ſight, to. behold in his Marble, igure deſigns to we 
out of it, and conſequently ro behold diſtinRly in it, the place of every particular 
ty, of which/it is to, be compos'd. | 
+86. an. Us ing Gardner, conformably to the Idea he ſhall have fram'd to 
lf of a fine, Tree, maulf ata yiew behold whatever is to be done in any T ther 
beautiie it, when it is not/ſo, or to preſerve it in its Beauty, when it; has acquird it 3 
Whether it be to render it uſeful ; or, for Example, to ſee where the Frige ſhall be, and 
conſequently the Brenches that ſhall produce Sc OI 
6. as 
per- 


F Fl 


ken off, and thoſe that muſt be preſerv'd, to give it an agreeable F And 
—_—— — Work, to hs eo 
brm'd or executed his Thought well ; fo a skilful Gard'ner, iv Pruning his Tree, ro 
d theſame thin Jane Þromach wer v rndpdo mor ET een has 
hit beautiful Fi to give it. 
ye bein wy entef into omnteatee Fitartitn or Notion of Beauty in Trees, it 
vill beneceflary to remember, That, as I have faid in my Treatiſe of Plantations, we have 
but few of thoſe that are call'd gory that Naturally remain Low, Duns on 
w Lmay fay, Creeping enough, either to make regular Dwarfs, or yet to make 
* Walk Trues All Zp664, tolpwing the kadipation which Magure has gives tam, endeavour 


w 
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of Nature, hinders them from ing long Stems, and from growi all. 

-.; Five alcady Gd, the Sep which @'ro form 
thoſe Srems, lies y in-the Trees ; much in the ſame manner, as the water whichis to 
form the Spouts of Water-Works, lies in- the Pipes: They have concluded from 
that if they "ſtopp'd the' Paſſage which carries this Sap upwards, which is eaſe to do, 


Air, it may be diſpos'd to make a fine Dwarf; and if near any Wall, to make 
Wall-Tree. 1 have”alſo explain'd in the PS muonics wha Ne ih 
and what a HWoall-Tree. I have there ſhewd + what” was the Intention of thoſe that 


firſt made them, -and of what uſe they may be to us. I have likewiſe declar'd in it, 
pint rune tas re way wig Body'd Trees to garniſh the top of 
ts ] 


the Wall z and that ing them there the liberry of forming a round 77 
as wadksds wane :dhay ice oe Whey, their Breveles muſt be conſtrain'd, like that 
of the Trees that are ſhorten'd, as we will demonſtrate ; after having firſt explain'd where- 
in the Beauty both of the one and the others does conliſt ; I mean, of Dwarfs, and Walk 
Trees. 
CHAP. V. 
Of the Idea of Beauty which the Dwarfs Require. 
HE Beauty ires two Conditions, the one in reſpeft to the Stem; 


of Dwarf: 
ek ge dee : According to the firſt Condition, s mult be low 
Stems ; and according to the ſecond, they” muſt have an open Head,” 'that is, free from 
Citcumference, 
good Branches on the ſides. 


more particularly hereafter what I mean by that Opening of the Middk, 
be in the DS TOS dive Dine fow w amis ob but in the 


mean time a Man have'a right apprehenſion of the four Conditions of that Figure, 
CIEITET in order to underſtand uſefully my Maxims Aa 
=o in them,” in "caſe he approves them ſo well, as to be willing to 
I ſay nothing po hrtnn For ond the Head of thoſe 5s; ir-depends on the 
in img in all 23 

they grow : But as as 1s 
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CHAP. VL 


0f the Idea of Beauty which Wall-Trees require z together with 
the Maxims of Palliſading. 


O advance our Walk-Trees to that perfeftion of Beaury which beſt becomes them : 

I am of Opinion, that it muſt be our particular care, that all the Branches of each, 
Tree, in on cw that part of the Wall which they are to garniſh ; 
muſt be ſo well ſtretch'd, and io equally plac'd, both on the right and leſt; that in 
their whole extent, taking them the place, whence they ſeverall proceed, as 
far as all the extremities of their heighth and roundnefs, no of he Tho maya 
thinner or fuller than another ; in ſo much, tar ar rſt ih, one may diſtinftly ſee 
all the Branches that compoſe it, fo far as to be able, to tell them with eaſe, if 6 mind- 
ed: Thinneſs is the greateſt imperfeftion of Walk-Trees, as fulneſs is the greateſt fault of 
Dwarfs ; when I fay, that I would have my Wal-Trees full, I do not mean, that they 

be full of ill Branches, old, worn, or uſeleſs, as a great many i Perſons 
.affe& ro have them z neither on the other hand, in deſiring my Dwarf: to be open i 
the middle, would I have them empty, like the inſide of a Glafs, &c. I do particularl 
delire all Gard'ners, to be very mindtul of theſe rwo Ideas of 

As to the Beauty of Wall-Trees, it is certainly diſagreeable, to ſeetheir Branches 
one another, which muſt be avoided as much as is poſhble ; but whereas thinnefs, as 
have already faid, is in my Opinion, the defe&t the moſt contrary to the Beauty of 
thoſe kind of Trees, I am for endeavouring to avoid it above all things ; {6 that for that 
Reaſon, I will have it allow'd, nay and order'd too, to run them over one another in ſome 
occaſions, and that particularly it may be allow'd for the great Branches, which are 
alone the foundation of all the Beauty of the Tree, to be ſometimes drawn over ſinall ones, 
or the ſmall ones over them, otherwiſe it would be impoſſible to avoid the danger of fal- 
ing into the diſagreeable inconvenience of that unlucky Barrenneſs. 

lictle Branches, which we may in ſome manner look upon here, as Temporary 
Branches ; are commonly, as we have faid, the only ones that muſt yield Fruit, and that 
s the Reaſon, why they have been carefully and preciouſly preſerv'd ; but whereas, at- 
ter having given that Frwir, they muſt infallibly periſh ; they will be ſoon retrench'd 
frem' our Walk-Trees, and conſequently they will ſoon the reproach of croſling, 
they may have drawn upon the Gard'ner ; and he thereby be freed from another 

which is much more to be fear'd, and that is the want of Fruit. | 

So then, that crofſing mult net be us'd, unleſs there be an abſolute neceſlity ; infomuch 
thar when it can be avoided, I condemn the Gard" ners, who, either G_ Ignorance, 
@. Negligence, have thereby deſtroy'd the agreeable Simetry their Wal-Trees might 

e had. 

And becauſe, thar, in the firſt place, the only way of giving every one of thoſe Trees 
-the Beauty, which I have been ſpeaking of, is by means of Pruning ; and that in the 
ſecond place, every Tree being compos'd of rwo Parts; of which the one is calld the 
Stock 'or Stem, and the other the Branches ; it is certainly upon thoſe two parts, that 
the Pruxing is to be perform'd, bur yet much more a DI Loy the Stem. 

And becauſe, that chiefly in Trees, there are, as we have faid, ſeveral kind of Branches, 
very different the one from the other, all having their particular Reaſons, either to be taken 
away, or preſerv'd ; and among thoſe thar are to be preſerv'd, ſome are to be ſhorten'd, 
becauſe they are too long, and others to remain whole ; ſo conſequently, there muſt be a 
great deal of care taken, for the well mannaging of them both. 

I do think my elf indiſpenſably oblig'd, to endeavour to unravel, it poſſible, all the 
diſtin&tions that are to be made among thoſe Branches ; or otherwiſe it will got be poſſible 
to underſtand the Maxims I delign to eſtabliſh for Prunmg well. 

I am of Opimion, that I mult take rhe fame Method in this, as —_— in Teach- 
ing to Read: The Firlt thing, is to learn the Letters of the Alphabet : Second, how 
to uſe thoſe Letrers, to-joyn two or three together, to form fillables ; And, in fine, the 
Third, to Learn the Union of many Sillables, in order tro make whole Words; and 
theſe Words tollowing each other afterwards, compoſe both the Line and Page, Oc. 

In the ſame manner, will 1 firſt Teach, how to underſtand well the Branches of our 
Frun-Trees, giving them Names that may expreſs what they are, and then the Uſe and 
peculiar Function of each of them ; to the wr, that ſeveral of them, being well plac'd, 

oy 
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may render the Trees Beautiful, and diſpoſe them ſoon to yield abundance of good Fra. 
Perhaps on the occaſion of this Com it would not be un > eo +. that as 
in Reading, Words are only form'd by the Reciprocal Fun&tion of the Vowels and Con- 
ſonants; ſo our Trees only become Beautiful, when have at one and the fame time, 
a reaſonable proportion of Wood and Frait-Branches ; fo that as the Vowels, or Conſo- 
nants afunder, can form no Words, or Diſcourſe; neither can Wood, or Fruit-Branches 
aſunder, compole a Beautiful Fruit-Tree. 


hn 4 py FT F 


CHAP. VIL 
Of Branches in General. 
 ' 4.» £m the Doftrine of Branches ; Five material Things muſt be 


Firſt, "That as a conſiderable part of the Tree, { out of two 
gt >, feng oboe pe greg ey vet oe $oanp by fer 


Play be Ria, the Elder, or : their number is not conſiderable; the others after- 
wards are produc'd by theſe, and are as it were the Da of theſe Mother-Brexche:: 
The number of theſe laſt is infinite; for ſucceſſively in theur turns, they become every one 


frequent 3 the others in an Irregular Order, which is the leaſt common, and leaſt fre- 

That Order, which is moſt common, and the belt of the Produftion of the new 

Mane when Guy pcs mary Gap. 0a is, that tho' both the one and the other ac 

t Pran'd, or 

; for every 

are unme 

more than 

end of the 

biker 

and 

name ſecond, or 

loweſt : Andin the ſame manner, when the Mother-Branch three, four, five, &c. 

As the firſt, that is the hi is thicker and longer than the ſecond, & the ſecond in the 

ſame manner exceeds the the third the INS Donn 
tity of new Branches the Mother-Rranch may whos the Figures. 

This being granted, it is cafie ro judge, the Order which is leaſt Common, and 


It is not to know whence the Branches nor the Order in which they 
come forth ; it is requiſite to know, in the fourth » that as that greater or ſmaller 
number of Branches, depends upon the force or s of the Mother-Branch; I think, 


that to make my ſelf the better underſtood, it will be ft to call thoſe ftrong, which are 
thick; and to call thoſe weak, whichare ſmall ; every one of thoſe Zrenches having their 


FunCtions according to their of Force, _ ; © CY 
ſeldom incroa one being w apply'd to the diſcharge of the firſt 
which Nature "amy to have impos'd upon them, in forming them. _ 


In the hfth place, you muſt note, and this is the moſt Material Point ; that among all 
the Branches, whether ſtrong or weak ; there are ſome which have the real Charader of 
good, of which a great many muſt be preſerv'd : There are likewiſe ſome which have the 
real CharaQter of bad ones ; tor which reaſon, a Name of Reprobation is given them : Io 
egularity, almoſt all theſe laſt ought to be cxpell'd; let us obſerve how to diſtinguiſh the 
one certainly from the other. 

C H AP: 
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CHAP. VII. 
To know the difference of Good and Ill Branches. 


ww E have two Certain and Infallible marks in relation to Fruit-Trees, certainly to 
diſtinguiſh the good and ill Branches from each other, either while they are ſtill 
upon the Tree, ot when they are cut off: The one depends upon the' difference of their 
Scituation, and Original, and the other from the difference of their Eyes, or Buds. 

[ ſuppoſe that every body knows that there are Eyes upon every Branch, which are 


' bittle knorty a little elevated above the reſt of the Bark; ir is upon thoſe little pla- 


ces that the Leaves are aftually fix'd, as they are ſeen there in the Summer time; or at 
leaſt ſore have been fix'd there ſome time before, which may either have dropt of them- 
ſelves, or perhaps have been taken oft. 

What we learn by that difference of Scituation, and Original, is firſt, that the Branches 
to be good, muſt abſolutely, and only proceed from the extremities of thoſe which were 
remaining upon the Tyer, at the entrance of the Spring, whether they were form'd in the 
laſt year, or ſome years before; or likewiſe the one and the others have been 
Prum'd as is Cuſtomary, or not; as it ha ſometimes, for Example, in Standard- 
Trees, In fine, as we only ſpeak here in relation to 'Trees that are liable to Pruning, it 
muſt be granted, that it is only from the extremiry of Branches, tho' never ſo Old, which 
vote Ruth, or he Seite of he 22 Pranks, Cs EE 
In the ſecond place, what we gather from the difference of Scituation, and inal of 
new Branches, is, "That thoſe Branches, to be good, mult have been produc'd in the molt 
ordinary and moſt common Order of Nature, as we have heretofore explain'd it. 

From thence two things muſt be concluded: The firſt, that any Branch which,inſtead of 
being grown from the extremiry of that which had been form'd the ing Summer, 
or at leaſt from the extremity of that which had been taken ſhorter at the laſt Pruning, 
proceeds from any other part of the Tree, be it either from the Stzwm, or ſome other Old 
Branch, thathad not been Pran'd: 1 ſay it muſtbe concluded, that ſucha Branch, of what- 
ever ſize, thick or ſmall, is an ill Branch, as I will demonſtrate hereafter. 

And what muſt be concluded in the ſecond place, is, "That any Branch which, inſtead of 
being grown in the good order of Nature, being either thicker or longer than that 
which & immediately beneath it, drawing towards we myo n ; irmuſt, I 
fy, be concluded that ſuch a Branch is likewiſe nought : It is thoſe kind of Brencher that 
the name of falſe wood has been made, to exprels that thoſe Branches are inca of 

ing what we delire ; they mult be us'd altogether in a different manner the 
good ones. wy we Cr NNPEIING to that effect. 

Burt whereas I do not think it jent to oY intelligibl _ 'd 
the difference of Branches, by that which is grounded upon rn If Gab itua- 
tion, and Original ; 1 will moreover explain the other, which is founded upon the dif- 
ference of their Eyes. 

The Mark of the good ones by that diflerence of Eyes, requires that in the whole ex- 
tene of the Brench, .the Eyes ſhould be thick, and well fed, and very doſe one to ano- 
ther ; whereas the mark ot the bad ones by thoſe ſame Eyes, is that in all the lower part 
0 > hams a Har, ill fed, and hardly Grad, and very diſtgat the one 

the other. 

Theſe rwo different Marks, as well by Situations, as by Eyes, are calily known in the 
Fi annex'd hereunto A. B. in which the ill ones are mark'd with a *. 

ou may ſee both very good, and very bad ones, as well amorig the thick and 
ones, as among thoſe that are ſmall and feeble. As to theſe, their weakneb, is ſometimes 
exceſſive, that like faples Branches, incapable of bearing Fruit, or at leaſt of nouriſhing and 
ſuſtaining the weight of their Frait, they mult be y taken oft from our Fruit-Trees, 
and eſpecially from the Dwarfs, of which the Branches are not tack'd ; becauſe that to 
&o well, we mult fifſer nod! CODES 

The good weak Branches, | mean thoſe which being well plac'd; and of a mean thick- 
neſs, ul. (tg are as it were and certain Inſtruments to produce Speedy, Beau- 
titul and Good Fruit, and are infallibly fo, provided the Froſt ſpoils nothing, ci 
while they are in Bloſſom, or ſoon after the Fruze is knit; for. ſuch Branches ſeldom fail of 
producing Blofſom-Buds ; and beſides, cannot potfibly ſerve to any nl ae ng 
of Fruit, unleſs contrary to the Natural and Common Order of Vegetation, they ſhou' 
happen to have certain overflowings of Sp — Wn them in an extraordinary m—_ 

z a 
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and fo alter their Property ; that is, convert them into Branches for Wood; which hap- 
pens ſometimes in all manner of Trees, particulaely in fach as have been ill Pran'd : I will 
lain in the Sequel, what Method is fit to be ug'd in ſuch Occaſions. 

"The ſtrong Branches, of which the Principal Uſe is firſt to begin, and then continus 

to giv Trees a proper Figure, which they can receive by no other means, are ptticu 

larly employ'd in producing yearly. on their Extremities other good new Branches, ſome 
, and ethers weak, as it appears by the Figure A. And the great Skifl of the Gard- 

ner conliſts in making a good uſe of both. 

And to that end, as it is material to preſerve the good weak ones for Fruit, which is 
the peculiar End of FruitGardens, it is likewiſe very neceflary tro work prudently to man- 
nage our Operations upon the ſtrong ones: Ir is rrue, that it is requilite to prelerve 
on the Extremiries of every Old Branch ſome of thoſe new ſtrong ones that are grown 
there, bur that commonly extends but to a ſmall Number; for Example, to one only ; and 
ſomerimes the Mother-Branch being extraordinarily Vigorous, it may extend to two, or 
three; as I will demonſtrate hereafter, in explaining the manner of Pruning, for which 
we muſt have very good Reaſons ; for if roo many were preſerv'd, we ſhou'd certainly 
fall into the inconvenience of Confuſibn, which inconvenience ſpoils the whole diſpolition 
towards Fruit, as well as the beauty of the Fi . 

There is chiefly a great deal of Skill requir'd,to know how to take away entirely allthe 
uſeleſs Branches,whether it be becauſe they are worn or ſpent,or becauſe they have no good 
qualifications z -and the ſame concerning thoſe that are to be preſerv'd, ro know how to 
regulate their length proportionably to their Force, and the Vigour of the whole Tree ; 
fs that afterwards every one of them may be able ro produce on its Extremity juſt as 
many good Branches as are neceflary either for the Fruit, or for the pertecting the 
Beauty of the Tree, or for preſerving it when it is eſtabliſh'd : And this is what we call 
the Common Prummy of Trees, | 


CHAP. IX. 


Of the Explication x fry ms rar \g and Strength, of 
a ca . 


Hereas in this Treatiſe of Proving, I am of Neceſſity oblig'd, ro make uſe fre 
quently of the Words of Strong and Strength, of Weak and Weakneſs ; which 
Words bear a double meaning, and therefore tight puzzle the Reader ; I think it will be 
» before I enter into the particulars of that matter, to give a ſhort Account of the 
Stre, in which I take and uſe them ; I muſt omit nothing of what may help me to 
avoid the ambiguity which thoſe Terms might create in my Maxims. Leſt that not be- 
ing well being Paradoxes, they might not at hirſt meer with all the approba- 
tion I could wiſh them, and hope to them in the ſequel. | 

When ever then | k here, of ſtrong Branches, and itrong Roots z. I mean, as-1 
have already hinted, ſuch as are thick ; and likewiſe, ſpeaking ot weak Branches, 1 mean 
ſuch as are : Moreover, when I ſpeak of a ſtrong Tree, I mean a vigorous Tree ; 
that is, a Tree thar produces a great many tine thick Branches ; and in ſpeaking of a weak 
Tree, | mean a languiſhing Tree; that is, a Tree that yields but very few ſhoots, and for 
the nioſt part all fmall. 

This being agreed on, and conformably to the Sence, in which the words of Strong 
and Strength, of Weak and Weakneſs, are commonly taken, when us'd in ſpeaking ſome- 
times of Ani and fometinies of "Timber to Build with,. in relation to the burthens 

Bog i faking af of 

Gy, in ng of the Priming of Branches, that thoſe that are ſtrong mult be 
ſhort, 1 mean thoſe that are thick ; and that the weak ones mult be kept long, - 
thoſe that are ſmall; and in SIE the Prunmg of Koots, | preſcribe a clean contra- 
ry Method from the Branches ; we mult keep them ſhort, that are weak and ſmall, 
and thoſe that are thick, ſtrong, and better nouriſh'd, a little longerg; as I explain in 
= Treatiſe of the Plantations, in that part where 1 give direttions tor preparing Treesto 

mn. 

T likewiſe call —_— graffed upon Paradice-Stocks, weak Trees ; as allo carl 
Cherry-Trees, graffed upon common + ann arp as I fay, that thoſe that are refed 
upon free Stocks, that &, upon goed Wildlings, are ſtrong and vigorous Trees; thele 

being 
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being really capable" of producing and bearing a great deal, and the others but very 
lirle. 


ſe is likewiſe in that Senſe, that after having lated of what thicknes partly the 
Trees of each kind ought to be, to lnncon._ Ahn, choſen and Planted by a skiltul 
Gardner ;, | fay in that Caſe, obſerving the difterence between the one and the other ; 
that for Example, fuch a Pear-Tree, or Ph a Peach-Tree, in which I find a fitting thick- 
neſs, is ſtrong enough, and fo will be fit to be Planted : I fay likewiſe that another Tree of 
that Kind, being of an exceſſive thickneſs, is too ſtrong; and that on the contrary, another 
of that Kind, in which that neceflary thickneſs is wanting, is too weak : It is likewiſe in 
that Senſe, that ir may truly be faid, that the Trees which grow flowly, and never grow 
extream Tall, are the Weakeſt ; witneſs the Quince-Tree, the Elder, the Medlar, the 
Hazxle, or Nut-Tree, the Paradice Apple-Tree, ©&c. 

I maintain two things more in the Senſe. 

The firſt is, That care muſt be taken that the weak Branch which is full of Buds, be 
however ſtrong enough to bear the weight of its Frazr, becauſe that otherwiſe, if it be too 
weak, it will break under it; and therefore I maintain that no more mult be left upon 
each, than in proportion to the ſtrength it may have to bear it. 

The ſecond thing I maintain, relates particularly to the Greffs that are made Cleft-wile, 
upon which, when a #ranch, being ſinall at the time of its Graffmng, becomes afterwards 
much thicker than before, methinks that ir is hard forbearing to fay that it is grown the 
ſtronger by it, there being no likelyhood of maintaining, on the contrary, that the thicker 
it s, the weaker it 1s. 

From all I bave been faying, to y_—_ the fignification of thoſe words Strong and 
Strength, Weak and Weakneſs, it follows, that they may, according to my ſence, be 
employ'd, and diſtinftly underſtood in the Treatiſe of the Pruning of Trees. 

Now, among theſe Trees, there are ſome — a great quantity of 
thick Branches, and few ſmall ones: "There are ſome a reaſonable number of 
both ; and in fine, there are ſome which grow bur linle either from Foot, or Head ; 
That is, that produce but few new Roots under Ground, and even thoſe all fmal! ores, 
and but few new Branches above ground, and thoſe likewiſe almoſt all ſhort and fm +11 ; 
which are conſequently ,far from appearing, as they fay commonly, Fine, Strong, and 
Vigorous Trees ; but, on homman.hek if I may expreſs my felt fo, Sick, and Lan* 
Oe Fprodutica of different Branebes, is only the Work of Nature, which is perform'd 
innocently, and without the leaſt ance on the Reaſonings of Philoſophy ; and tho' 
this Production has not been the work of the Meditation of Man, yer it has furniſh'd him 
a fair Subje&t ro work upon ; fo that we pretend to have drawn great lnltruftions from 
it, towards the Cultivating and Management of our Frun-Gardens. 

Being then certain, that all the Parts, of which all manner of Trees are Compos'd, do 
not receive an equal quantity of Sap, ſince all the Branches are not of an equal thickneks, 
and length; 1 mean, ſome being conliderably thicker, and harder to break, which conſe- 
yy may be faid to be ſtronger than oghers their Neighbours : Being likewiſe certain, 
that upon the fame Trees, there are certain Hranches, Which are contiderably fmalle?, 
and more calie to break, and therefore may be ſaid to be weaker than other Neighbour- 
ing ones. 

5, is moreover certain, as I have heretofore offer'd, and 'tis what I have obſerv'd 
(which perhaps few had done betore me) | fay it is certain, that very feldom Frait-Buds 
form themſelves upon thick and ſtrong Branches ; fo that, tor Loſtance, it a Pear-Tree pro- 
duce none bur ſuch, it will commonly bear no Pears; whereas, on the contrary, the fmall 
and weak Branches produce generally a great deal of Frait ; infomuch, that if ſometimes 
in one and the ſame Tree all one {ide appears as it were Pining, in not having HR 
any new Branches, or at leaſt but very weak ones: It is obſervable, that that hide grows 
ordinarily tull of Fruit-buds, while the other part of the Tree, which by the abundance of 
Fine Branches appears very Healthy and Vigorous, produces bur very tew, and often none 
at all. 

This Obſervation has put me upon performing rwo Operations which I have found 
very ſucceſsful. "The firſt is, that when a Fras;-Tree remains ſeveral years without produr 
cing hardly any thing beſides theſe kind of Branches of an extraordinary thicknels and 
length ; and conſequently bears bur little Fruit : In that caſe 1 have touud no better and 
readier way to make it Fruitful, than by the extraordinary Pruning | have mention d 
heretofore ; that is, by applying my ſelt ar the beginning of the Spring to the Sowrce or 
Spring of that Force and Vigour, which are the Roots, in order to diminiſh their Action ; 


and.tv that end | lay open halt the Foot of that Tree, and wholly take away one or _ 
an 


Aſpices cur« 
vatos Pormrum 
pondere rams. 

Ut ſua quod 
peperit, wiz fe- 
rat Arboronns. 
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and ſometimes more of the thickeſt and moſt ative Roots I meet with, and retrenh . 
ell from the Place where they grow, that there does not remain the leaſt part 

ing the leaſt Funftion of a Root ; by that means I prevent the Luxw 
riance of the Sap for the future, and conſequently render the whole Head leſs Vigorous; 
whence it follows, that ir Shoots leſs of theſe thick Branches, and more ſmall ones, and thus 


The ſecond Operation is that, when in the Month of a Branch ſhoots out 

thick i in the ordi Courſe > 2 67 norte 

firſt Years of Graffmg, and ther coniquendy & will be evident that ſuch a Branch 

ſame time very long, and have no Diſpoſition to bear Fruit ; this being 
the Strength, or Thickneſs, which proceeds from too great 
k 


—— do; to divide, ny A that Torrent of Sap ; and whereas inſtead 
that its endency was only to Produftion of a thick Branch, which for the 
part would he of no Uſe at all, it is cafe to reduce it, and as it were oblige it to 
whereof oric part will be weak for Fruit, and others ſufh- 


ones, 
fit to be done in the Month of May : Therefore at that time I cauſe 
young thick Shoot to be Pinch'd, that is broken with the Nail, and leave it no 
greater length than that of rwo, three, or four Eyes at moſt. 
Hereafter I will explain the manner, and ſucceſs of ſuch an Operation, after having ex- 


either Trees, which have never yet felt the Pruning Knife ; and, for Example, 
1m; hg” Hon yrNcngty, —wat rwo ; or Old Trees, which have already been 
Prun'd ſeveral Years before. 
I beſides, that theſe old Trees are in a good condition, as having been govern'd 
by P, of ing, ſo that they only want being preſerv'd ; or elle that they are 


I do not really believe, that I may fo foreſee all the Caſes of Pruning, as without for- 
getting one, be able to give Rules for every one that may happen; I am far from being 
— caſe, as it is in Phyſick, and in the 
matter of Law-Suits: ates and Gallen, with ſo many Aphoriſms for the one ; Le 
Code and Le Digeſte, with ſo many Regulations and Ord'nances for the other, have not been 
; mc gonayy, Frog, tf es inſt all, nor conſequently to decide all, fince there 
y occur new Caſes : All I is to give you exact Information of the Method I 
have pradtis'd for theſe Thirty Years with an extraordinary application, in which I have 
been very ſucceſsful ; as well as thoſe who underſtand it, and in imitation of me, do 
me the Honours to Practiſe my Maxims. 
To explain the parti of this Method, I will divide what I have to fay into three 
Claſſis ; and Firſt, in favour of the Curious, who begin to make New Plantations, 1 will 
of Trees newly Planted, upon which I will firſt give General Rules for the well 
Prong of lh Shoots, which every Tree ſhall have produc'd; beg! ning with thoſe of 
the Year, and ſhall continue in the ſame arrears Year to Year, for hve ſucceſ- 
five Years, in order to ſhew the efteft of the Pruming of every one of theſe five Years ; 
afterwards I will give other Rules to remedy certain defefts, which will happen fome- 
times, notwithſtanding the firſt cares of a Skilful Gerd*ner : With all theſe urions, 
and this Method, I have ground to believe, that a Gard'ner, who will be tollerably induſtri 
ous, may be ſufficiently inſtrufted in this matter to underſtand it, ro rake pleaſure in it, 
— to perfedt himſelf in it, by his own practice, as nuch as he ſhall have occalr 
—__ . 


After having thus labour'd in favour of the Curious, who bave made new Plantations, 
and will mannage them themſelves; I will proceed to the other Curivas, who all on a 
ſudden find thernſelves Maſters of certain Gardens, wherein the Trees arc vid ; whether 
thoſe Trees have been for a long time well mannag'd, or ill, either through Ignorance or 
want of Skill ; and I will endeavour to make them apprehend what 1 would do to them, 
were I to have the mannagement of them ; This will be particularly of uſe to all kind of 
Gard'ners, who in all Seaſons, caſting their Eyes upon any Trees whatever, {hallnot only 
be deſirous to judge of their good or ill Condition to fatishe others ; but likewiſe, thall em- 
ploy themſelyes in Priming of them ; or at leaſt, to preſcribe what ſhould be done to them 


tor 
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the good of the Tree, or the Pleaſure and Advantage of the owner : But firſt, ir is 
neceflary, to ſpeak of the Tools that are neceflary for Proving, andthe manner of uſing 
chem. 


CHAP. X. 


Of the Tools that are neceſſary for Pruning, and of the manner 
of uſing them. 


yoni A, that in order to Prune, cither Branches or Roots, two good 
Tools are neceflarily requir'd, which are a me Knife and a Saw, becauſe 'tis no 
Novelty, {ince every body knows it as well as my ſelf : whereas, I am not to omit any 
ting ating to my Subject, I ſhould think my ſelf blame-worthy, if I did not ſpeak of 


rwo 
all imes be carry'd in the Pocket, without receiving the leaſt trouble 


or weight ; fo that on all occaſions, People may not be withour ing about 
wake away in their Walks, whatever may be judg'd fit to be remov'd ; iſe it often 
happens, that certain things remain im want of having abour wherewith 


15 


i 
| 
: 


Saw to retrench any Branches, which one 


Hee 
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FRITH 
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fomuch, that the extent of the outfhde, muſt not have above four Inches in all ; befides 
this, the Handle muſt be more ſquare than and & lictle : Buck's Horn is 
very fit for it; this Handle muſt be of a reaſonable bigneſs, {o 8s to tit the hand, and to 
bold it firm without turning, or (lipping out of it, in purting ones ſtrepgth to it ; the 


' 
: 
| 
: 
| 
' 
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i——_ of rwo Inches and eight Lines, or at moſt three Inches, is that which is fit for 


the uſe of a Man who actually Prumes all manner of Trees, that is, to cut here and there 
ſome ſinall Branches : Such are fit for Gentlemen to have, to cut, as they are walking, 
ſuch Branches as obſerve to be illplac'd. "This is all I can fay of the Conditions of 
ah 4 a9 wy Þ fe. ; 

As for the Saw, in my Opinion it does not require ſo much ado; however its moſt 
commendable quality is to be ſtreight: Ir mult be of a very hard Mettal, and well tem- 

'd; old blades of Swords are very fit for it, and the Teeth muſt be of a good di- 
| and well open'd, the one turning towards one fide, the other on the 'tother, and 
the back muſt be very thin, or at leaſt not ſo thick nor ſo ſubſtantial as the Teeth; other- 
wiſe the Saw will not move ealily, becauſe the "Teeth will ſoon be hIV'd up, fo that & \ 
will ſoon tire him that uſes it, and make the Work advance bur lirtle. 

Ir is not neceſſary that the Saws for the common uſe of «Pruning ſhou'd be broad, 'half 
an Inch in breadth will ſuffice, they muſt not be very long neither, hive or ſox Inches in 
length will do; and as for the handle it may be round; {ince it is to bepuſh'd in a ſtreight 
Line before one, that ſo its turning in the hand need not be fear'd, as a Pruning-Knife 
with a Round Handle wou'd do. k wil be thick enough, provided in that part where ir 
is thickeſt, which s the Extremity, where the point of the Blade meets when it ſhurs, ir 
has about rwo Inches, and ſeven or eight Lines Circumference ; and on the other Extre- 
mity, ſomewhat lefs than rwo Inches ; and thus one ſhall have folding-Saws, which may 
be carry'd in the Pocket as ealily as the Prunt om the Blade cloling into the Han- 
dle, which will be very Convenient, and very Neceſlary for a Gard'ner. 

I do think it a very great matter to have good Took, bur that is not enough, there is 
ſome Skill requir'd to uſe them well, either for the expedition of Buſineſs, or to avoid ſome 
Accidents, This is a Preatiſhip which generally coſts ſome blood to thoſe who begin to 
work, nem A op pe wry There are ſome neceflary Precautions rela- 
ting to the manner of placing the whole Body well, and particularly of placing the left 
hand well, ' without which, « Learner is in. great danger of hurting himlelf ; l 
think it very to Inſtrudt him in it at firſt. 

To that fay, firſt, that the Perſon mult be diſpos'd and planted near his Tree, in 
ſuch a manner as to ſtand/firm, fo as to be able with caſe ro make uſe of his Inftrument 
with his full Strength and Vigour: In the ſecond he muſt hold his Tools as firm as 
can be,” that they may not-turn in his hand : in the third place, as to his 
Knife, he muſt always begin his Pruning, that is, to Cur, on that {ide which is oppolite to 
the Eye, or'the. Branch upon which he cuts, which muſt after that make the extremity of 
the Brench which is cut : And in fine, whether he cuts to the Right, which is towards 
rears mmage + nr wy nw wheat innct evo 
Iy, to be done, he muſt ſtill rake care, and uſe the precaution ing his 
nts 6d bbrdeghw abit babes | cmopgmnanrHgn > 
bYx'd, and to hold the part he graſps fo ſteady that ir may not ſtir or move in the leaſt; 
and fo conſequently refit the force of the Right hand in cutting; otherwiſe if the left 
hand ſhould quit its hold, the Pruning-Kmnife would no doubt meer with it, and wound it 


—_— that Right hand muſt be us'd, not only to hold the Prumimg-Knife fo, that 
the edge may be mov'd Flat-wiſe, and Herizontally, bur alſo uſe it to ſtop ſhort after 
the eftort it has exerted in cutting, that you may cut nothing but the Branch or Root that 
you intend to Cur, otitetatianenyiefthe dicighhoniag cam, which muſt ſo cares 
tully be preferv'd, as neither ro be any wiſe Cut, or Wounded ; and therefore before you 

come to preſent the Pruning-Knife, you mult rightly obſerve the Situation of the Net 

bouring &renches, and partly conſider, not only bow the hand muſt go in Curing, 
#hat hand in moving muſt give a certain turn to the Prummg-Knife, the Point may 
_ ing; but you mult likewiſe teel how cede wy you muſt uſe to carry 
at once ;the ou defign to remove may ca ou, the Prumimg-Kniſe in its wa 
might harm' "5 o the Neighbouring 11 a7 os this we call Cen Do I 
mult be done to Prune well, that is to Cut cleverly ; fo that it it be a Branch, the Cut 
may be in ſome manner round, and flat; at leaſt it muſt in no wiſe be long, as Unskilful 
People do it ; and if it happen to be made long-wiſe, you muſt make uſe of your Prummg- 
Knife again, to take away that Deformity ; noting however, that it muſt be done in 4 
ditterent manner from Roots, which muſt be cut abſolutely like the Foot of a Hind, that 

is ſomewhat long-wile: We have given a Reaſon for it in the Chapter of Plantations. 
When by a trequent Exerciſe, or habit of Pruning, a Man is become handy, and bold 
in Cutting, be may very well, eſpecially in the Caſe of certain green Branches, thick 
enough to be taken away, 1 fay he may very well place his lett hand above the nit, Þ 
. gru'py 
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ſp, and '_nw Aer Branches in drawing them towards bim ; and by that 
Eb Branc s will really prove more eafie to be Cut ; in ſo much that a Man will often be 
furpriz'd to find fo great a Branch o calily cut off at one ſtroak ; but then this Left Hand 
muſt be at ſuch a diſtance from the Right, that the great ſtr he muſt uſe to cur ar 
_—_— may not carry it as far as that Hand ; andit is very ne 
cellary to obſerve, that as in Curting, the Right hand moves towards the Left, fo that 
likewiſe ſhould move away from it, in carrying off, as I may call it, the Booty which the 
Right Hand has newly prepar'd for it ; or otherwiſe, as we have already faid, that Left 
Hand wou'd run a great hazard of receiving a dangerous wound, which happens but too 
often. 

Let us ſay moreover, that in order to Cut well, every Branch mult be within reach of 
him chat Cuts it ; in ſo much that he may be able to Cur it without ſtraining himſelf; that 
is, that ſuch a Branch ſhow'd reach up to the ſhomach of the Gard'ner : If it be much 
lower, he muſt be forc'd to ſtoop fo as to put one knee to the if it be needtul ; 
and if that Branch be too high, be muſt get upon ſomething, enher a Ladder, or 
to the end that he may Cur it with eaſe, and without ſtraining himſelf ; for he would run 
a great bazard of hurting himſelf, or of ſplitting the Branch in cutting it downwards : It 
Re to cut upwards ; provided, as I have faid, the Left Hand be below 
the Ri , . 

I may fay by the by, that Vane;Leaves are a Natural Balm to the Blood of the 
|" ns ay Fu. receives in Pruning, they take away the Pain, and up the Wound 
in a very little time. The tendereſt Leaves are commonly the beſt, and for want of green 
Leaves, the old ones may ferve : I have formerly Experienc'd that Remedy, and often 

my ſelf ; and have always found fo much beneht by it, that I willingly adviſe our 
ew Yirtwop's to uſe i upon occaſion. _—_ 

As for the Saw, thoſe that are to uſe it, muſt, contrary to what is done with the Pris 
mg-Knife, as much as poſſibly can be, place the Left Hand above the Right, and leari 
bd wer dv eee which b co fp Bev, co kinder if Gag ing ; otherwiſe the Saw 


of 
underneath the "Thumb, ——  —— 
the Sew the better ; in order to which, it is likewiſe the 
> Rada, to condelt tho mothcn of 


be ſtrerch'd along the Handle, as far as the edge of the 
the Sew the ſtreighter; and ro that end, is requir'd, in the firſt place, a conſiderable appli- 
cation of the Mind to what is to be Saw'd, without the leaſt diſtration by any thing ; 
and at the ſame time, the Saw muſt be manag'd with an extream quick a Views: 
for working ſlowly, or thinking upon any thing elſe, the Work wou'd not fucceed well, 
nd che Sow would often bead fer break: You muſt not Saw quite through, bur ſtop j 
doſe to the laſt Bark, {ern yer angry | to tar the Prmag hor 

ining Branch, and it da y ; (© that the Primin ife 
EE en as 1 
Sawing, and to ſmooth the part that has been Saw'd ; that is, to cur oft all that remains 
rough trom the Action of Sawing, lince otherwiſe it would hardly recover, the Saw ha- 
ing in ſome manner burnt the part ſo Saw'd. 

are likewiſe certain Occaſions, in which the Left Hand, by gently bending the 

Branch to be Saw'd, makes the Saw play the better; and ſooner, and more neatly finiſhes the 
Work : But you muſt be very exact mn the ſtrength you uſe, or apply in bending, leſt you 
ſhould make a dangerous Slit in the part that is to remain. This is whatl had to fay, as to 
our Tools; let us now proceed to the application of the uſe that is to be made of them. 


— 


ee 


CHAP. AL 


Of the manner of Pruning Trees, in the firſt year of their 
being Planrcd. 


Fruit-Tree of what kind ſoever, Pear-Tree, rey Rr ree, RI 6 
which ſeem'd ro promiſe all the good and n ihcations fequir'd in 

tO be Planted, and has Ehuall been Planted with all the Skilt and Conſideration which we 

have heretofore explain'd in he Chapter of Plantations : "This Fruit-Tree, I ſay, from the 

Month of March, until the Months of September and Offober following, will of neeeility 

perform one of theſe four 'T hings; ads dA, or lirrle, at 

r aDiy 3 
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Fanduſque 
mendax Arbore 
nunc 4449 Cul- 
pante munc tor- 
ren'e agros St - 
dera. Roratius 


Nec ſew ire 
frtim patirur, 
brbulaque recer- 
vas radicis fi 
bras labentibis 
trigat wadis. 
Ovid, 


: that is, at leaſt One Fine Branch, or elſe it will Shoot much, that is, "T'wo or 
Three Fine Branches, and perhaps more, as it appears by the Figures. We muſt exa&ly 
Explain what is to be done, in eſe Four Particulars. 


D— 


CHAP. XII 


of the firſt Pruning of a Tree that has not Sprouted at all 
the firfl Tear. 


S to the firit Caſe, in which we ſuppoſe the Tres to have ſhot forth nothing the 
firſt Year, perhaps it may be dead, pa—_—_ viſibly ſo; and perhaps it is > 
a li 


tho' it- does not ſeem to be ſo, by reaſon tle Green which the Pruning-Knife 
diſcovers under the Bark; for without doubt it may ſ-em alive at the Head, and yer 
dead at the Root, and that is likewiſe call'd being quite dead, without however appearing 
ſo ourwardly; o? elſe it may ſeem dead, either becaule it has produc'd nothing, or perhaps 
becauſe part of the Stem is really dead, tho" it be, no wiſe dead in the _—_ 
Place, - which is the Place of the Principle of Life, and of the thick Roots, on which 
pends the whole Spring of V/ egetation | 

When the Tree 1s dead on all ſides, it is calily known by the drynefs, or blacknek either 
of the whole Stems, or a main part of it; eſpecially it thar blackneſs appears abour the 
Graff ; in which Calc it is neither dithculr of giving, nor of receiving good Advice ; 
that is, - ſuch a' Tree mult be remov'd as ſoon as you are convine'd of its being Dead, but 
ever with an intention of putting another in the room of it, at the firſt moderate Shower 
of Rain : Provided the death of fack » Tree be perceiv'd in the Meath of Ade, or at the 
beginning of Fane, *rill which time you may plant others in the reom of it; but it & 
ew done during the reſt of the Summer. 

This Re-implacement y ſhews, 2 Gale bal be done by means of 
thoſe Trees winch are brought up in Baskers ; if, as I have fo much exhort —_— 
do, the Curious have taken care to raiſe ſome in that manner, not only in the firſt year 
of their Planting, bur likewiſe all the following years; to the end this firſt year, 
and even at all rimes they may have the ſatistaction of ſeeing their Garden 
Stock'd : Without doubt fuch Basket Trees inthe Months of Fuly and Auguft would have 
ſhot their Roots beyond the Baskets, in cale they had taken fo well, as to produce very fine 
Shoots, whach are the only ones you muſt re-implace, but it is very dangerous to take 
them out, to 'Tranſport or Plant them im the Summer, when their Roots are thus ſhot 
out ; for they cither break in ing, or as their Extremities are White, they eaſily 
blacken in a hot Air, and conſequently periſh ; and cauſe the Tree to pine long, and 
cven often kills ir. 

nay cl bum ics Many iy ed Fro you mult ſtay until the 
nm cnn yer , vm Ganga 7. to the middle of Adareh, 

may be us'd ; or having none, Re-plant a new Tree well qua- 
lify'd, in the Room of that which Þo ek p , 

In the mean time we muſt carefully examine how we bappen'd to be deceiv'd in that 
Tree, in which we had obſerv'd all the appearances of a fortune ; ſince without 
that it ſhould not have been Planted, to the end that if it be poſſible to diſcover or avoid 
the Inconveniencies that have kill'd it, we may endeavour to remedy it for the future. 

For Example, it may be the great Cold during the Winter, whi happens bur ſeldom, 
or elſe the fg frets; © wenn ich may happen: Then tince t Colds, 
and great Heats are capable ae ge ruining the Roots of a Tree, the way to 
prevent it is, to cover the Foot of that which is newly Planted with n— for 
it is an ill Expedient to Plant it deeper than Ihave faid in the Treatiſe of Plaw 
tations, pretending thereby to preſerve the Roots from the Cold or Heat : It is better 
then to Plant it according to our Rules, and rake care in the Summer to cover the Foot 
with Fearn, oft dry Dung, or elſe new drawn Weeds, © c. 

If the Tree be dead only for want of watering, the new one muſt be water'd ; if for 
barred por irmr you muſt put ſome freſh there ; if i proceed trom having been tos 
often and malicioully ſhaken or 'd at the time of the furſt Sprouting, it mult be pre- 
vented, by putting ſome fence before it, or not fuffcring the unlucky Wags that have 
done it, to come near it. 0 


Ac. 


at 
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If it 
other muſt be Planted a little higher, or elſe the 


ic felf. 
If it from having been under the ſhade of other Trees, ot in the Neighbgur- 


from having been Planted too low, or in too moilt a Ground, the Yim tamen a- 
Ground rais'd to cnable it to drain 6m merzent 


a claudir, 


ceſſus probiber, 


hood of ſome Wood or Pallifades, which by an Infinity of Roors exhauſt all the Ground Idem. 
about them ; you mult reſolve to remove either thoſe Trees that make the Shade, or thoſe , Z4niperi gre- 


that waſte the Ground ſo much ; and before you Re-plant any thing in their room, you 
muſt remove all the Earth that is worn our, to pur better in the room of it, without ima- 


vis wmbra, no» 


cent (f frugibit 
unbre. Virgil. 


ning to better it with Dung, or elſe refolve to Plant no more Frait-Trees iti that un- 10 Ecl, 


1 

ba y Place. | 
ir in fine, fome Moles have rais'd 

them ; if the Worms have gnaw'd them, they 


Hortiss nullas 


and ſhaken them, you muſt endeavour to catch © *=Sras 
muſt be look'd for, and deſtroy'd ; tho' as mms, 


we have already faid elſewhere, it be of all the Evils that may afflit Plantations the _ Creſencius; 
IS is, 


eſt, moſt and moſt incurable: All rhe Comfort that can be had in 

Thar it is a kind of Torrent that muſt of neceſſity have its Courſe,” bur paſſes, and does 
not return often ; and this is what I have to fay as to a Tree which is, and aCtually ap- 
pears dead the firſt year of its being Planted. 

If the Tree remain in the whole Srem, or at leaſt in a great part of it, withour 
having produc'd any thing, and that perhaps it be only a kind of Lerbargy, which has in 
ſome meaſure benum'd the / egetatrve Faculty, as it happens to ſome Orange-Thees newly 
Planted, which remain ſometimes two, three, or tour years without coming to any thing, 
and yer at laſt perform Wonders. *Tis ſtrange and dithculr to apprehend, that- the Prin- 
ciple of Lite ot thoſe kind of Trees, which in ettect are fo ealie to take, and yet are fo hard 
to dye, ſhou'd not withſtanding be fo difficult ro be mov'd to begin ſome Roots: Bur this 
s not the Point in queſtion here; our Fruit-Trees are not ſo long without ſhewing the 
certainty of their Life or Death. 

In caſe, I fay, this Fruit-Tree has preſerv'd its greenneſs all the Summer, withour 
omg ay Shoots; it may perhaps give ſome hope of fatisfation for the time to 
come, bur i Que age b ray Cs EE A ON 
way is to replant as ſoon as can be new one, that berrer, or at leaſt equal- 
ly good in the room of it ; but if no other can be had, I am ſtill of Opinion that it will 
be proper in the Month of November to ſearch round about that ſuſpicious Foor, to ſer 

ppears any good beginning of thick Roots, or none at all. 

In the Firſt Caſe, that is, if any geod Signs be diſcover'd, conſiſting in the beginning 
or growing of ſome thick Roots, which is very extraordinary; for as ſoon as any new 
Roots grow in Summer, new Shoots a at the ſame time: If then, I fay, any begin- 
ning of thick Roots be diſcover'd, w PIERS began to form themſelves ſince the 
end of Summer, you muſt reſt there, wi ing any thing more, and only cover the 
Place well again where you have open'd the Ground; and belides, the following Summer 
take ſome extraordinary Carefro m time to time to Water it, if the Ground and the Sea- 
fon ſeem to requireit : Such a Tree may very well make up the time it has loſt, and 
become tine the following years. 

In the Second Caſe, that is when the Tree has perform'd nothing by its Roor, it muſt 
be wholly taken out of the Ground, and Prww'd again, that is, according to the Term of 
a Gardner, all its Roots muſt be refreſh'd, being the fame to the Head, of which the Ex- 
tremity may perhaps be dead; and in fuch a Caſe it muſt be refreſh'd as far as the qui 
and then the Tree may be re-planted at that very time, and in the fame place, if it be 
judg'd worth it, having preſerv'd its Roors found and entire, or you mult fling it quite a- 
way, it the princi fs be defeCtive, either in being dry, or black, or being actually 
rotten, or gnaw'd, as it ha ſomerimes, for in-that Caſe no good can be 
from them : The Caſe is different, when there are only fore ſmall Koors tainted, tho? ir 
be not a good Sign : but however, in that Caſe it wou'd be ſuthcient to Cur them again 
to the quick, and Re-plant the Tree in the fame place where it has given Cauſe to believe 
its Deſtiny doubrful : 1 have pretty often Re-planted fach- Trees in Nurſeries, where they 
have thriven ſo well, that ſome years after | have ſucceſsfully given them ſome of the Chief 
Places of the Garden, and yet I had Planted very good new Trees in the Places where 
thoſe could not thrive : Ir is very dithcult tro have perfe&t Plantations without all thoſe 
neceſſary Conliderations. 

The Coolnefs of a moiſt Ground is ſometimes ſuicient to preſerve for a year, or more, 
uncertain ſigns of Lite, both in the Kovts and Stem of a Tree, as well asit preſerves itin Cur 
Branches, and yet without any certainty of their performing afterwards any happy Ope- 
ration ; that is, to Operate in the ſame manner jg quality'd Trees uſe to do ; ir 

> it 
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it is fit to be very nice upon thoſe kind of — by which ſo many 
People ſuffer themſelves ro be amuz'd and iv'd for {0 many Years. This s, 
what I had to ſay upon thoſe appearances of Life, whether Good and Certain, or KW 
ana Doubrful. 


CHAP. XIII. 4 
Of the firft Pruning of a Tree that has ſprouted weakly. 


0 bop the ſecond Article of a Tree newly Planted, which is to ſprout bur linſe, 
EEOC IN art ent TER, 29 ſn ayaa_ngy 


Upon which I declare, that I have bur little more value for that Tree, than for the 
Preceeding, which we have juſt examin'd, and found it either quite Dead, as well in the 
Roots, as in the Stew, or only dead as to the Roots, tho' it appear'd green at the Bark ; 
or elſe have found it to have yer ſome ſmall ſigns of Lite in the Roots, as well as in the 
Stem ; both theſe, and the others, having ſtill preſerv'd ſome of Life; that is, ſome 
green, and a little Sap. Therefore when am furniſh'd with Trees, 1 never fail reje& 

this, altho' it has ſprouted a little, as well asthe preceeding which has not ſprouted at 

: But when | find my ſelf in want, or unprovided, 1 am contented with cutting theſe little 
Shoots cloſe to the Stems, ſhortning that above by the half ; and beſides, I never fail to 
ſearch the Foot ; and if I find that the Roors have Shot nothing, as it happens ſometime, I 
oe quit, and refreſh the Roots, to ſee if they are all found ; which being fo, 
mm agn db Entre Pann ns ſpoil'd, I fling it away. 


If in order to ſuch a Tree, I fear Et be not ood enough, | better 
is is the only good expedient to be us'd; help of Dwng being too 
uncertain and deceitful to rely it: In fine, I do the fame thing to this Tree, as ] ei 


were, ſeem'd to Sprout, ſuch little Shoots bei y but falſe marks of its 
we new Root, they being only produc'd BS A of 
hy, or ery as l explain 4 

t pitiful Fruit-Bud, which appears the languiſhing that Tree new] 
Planted, far from producing in me the it operates fo many Phopber; that 
from raiſing any Joy in me, or giving me the leaſt ion, either for the Father 
that has brought it to light, or tor the Aftion by which it is produc'd, creates in me on 
the contrary, a real ſcorn for both ; which confirming me in the Maxims I have ad- 
vanc'd, to prove that Fruits are only marks of weakneſs, puts me the reſolution 
of forſaking that Tree, and to fling it away like a piece of dead or Wood : This 1 
do not only to low Trees, that are to make 5, or part of the Walk-Trees, but like- 
—— —— both the one and the other being a-like, in reſpeRt to their taking 
new Root. 

I will fay here by the by, that this deſpi Eud, which I think I may call a Bud of 
Poverty, has raisd a War between ſome Philoſophers and I, becauſe 1 will not grant them, 
that the Produtiion of it is a fig of Vigour in the Tree, as commonly the Generation of 
—_ on 0 a 05 

in this matter more at in my Refleftions, not having thought it proper to 
pr any further here upon the i Th letra, confor- 
mably to « thouſand irreproachable Experiences. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of the firſt Pruning of a Tree, that has at leaft produc'd one 
fine Branch. : 


E muſt now proceed to the Third Article, which relates to our low Trees, newly 
Planted, either for a Dwarf, or Walk-Tree, and declare what we are to do if they 

Sprout reaſonably ; that is, at leaſt one Beautiful, and ſufficiently thick Branch, which is 
commonly attended with ſome weak ones. 

In that caſe, we are to make Three particular Conſiderations, vis. Whether that fine 
Branch proceeds from the extremity of the Stem, the middle, or the lower part. | 

CINE CO AI Gn Gees of falling into the inconvenience 1 
dread, which is a defeQt for a Dwarf, that is, irs growing too high in the Stems, in- 
to which inconvenience I ſhould undoubtedly fall ; if 1 perform'd my Pruning upon that 
new Shoot, I rather reſolve to ſhorten the Srem of that young Tree about an Inch or two, 
and fo put i back to the A. B. C. Being certain, that round the extremiry where 1 ſhall 
lower it, it will hne new Branches, all well plac'd, and in a ent Number ; 
and this is gro upon that fine Shoot it has produc'd, which eonvinees me fully, that 
it has ſhot forth good Roos. F 

Thus in putting back perhaps the Pleaſure of a Year, becauſe I run the hazard of kaving 
my Fruss later; 1 avoid the diflatisfaQtion of having a Tree tile tos high, as it 
would do, it I permitted it wholly to Shoot out of that By which would me 
perpetually, whereas in taking it a little lower, I put it in a way of appearing with all the 
_ be ono Ardb GENING Tree ; and conſequently I pur he 

ith ing me yet , as well by a fine Figure, as by the pleaſure of a- 
bundance of Fra. " 7 

Bur if the fine Branch ſhoot out of the middle of the Stem, you muſt without hefita- 
tion cut down the Stews to that Branch, and even ſhorten that Branch within the com- 
paſs of four or five Eyes at moſt, therein to place the whole foundation, and all the hope 
of a Beautiful figure in your Tree ; it being certain, that at the place where you have 
ſhorten'd it, it will produce in the ſecond Year at leaſt rwo fine Branches, to 
each other : This is ſufficient to make a fine Tree, for thoſe who know how to order it 
well ; bur if that ſhorten'd Branch ſhoots forth three or four, as it happens pretty often, 
the ſucceſs will ſtill be the more favourable, eafie, and agreeable. 

I ſuppoſe ſtill, that the Gard'ners who are any thing careful, will have taken care to 
order that only Branch we ſpeak of, in fuch a manner, that it may be very upright, in 
order to form a ſtreight Tree upon its Center, as it is neceflary it ſhould be. 

If they have been wanting as to that Precaution, they mult have recourſe to the 
grand Remedy, which is, to that Branch within the compaſs of rwo or three 
yes, which rough Treatment had not been neceſſary, had it been well rear'd up fromthe 


; 


Pruning that Branch, which is come here by its ſelf, one may till E, not 
he very final} Branches which bays, = v and muſt be utterly exterminated from our 
new planted Tree; but only ſome of that are either ſhort, or paſlably thick, or 

likewiſe paſſably thick, in whatever place either of them may be; provided they 
have pretty. good Eyes, and are well plac'd, we may fnuly geſt © age es Bo 

amy, Sohees fearing & might prouliee the vigen? our Tree, eſpecially in ſtone 
Pr, even in Rernel Fruit, taking care however to ſhorten thoſe Branches a 
litle, which are really too long, without medling with the others that are ſhort and paF 


kbly thick. 

The Reifin why 1 do ace blader the prefirvi of ſorne of thoſe weak Branches, is, 

that being very certain, as I have fo often that ir is the ſmall quantity of Sep 

which produces the Fruit, it follows from thence, that the little Sap that goes towards the 
ing of it, cannot conſiderably prejudice our new Tree, and yet it will afford us a great 

deal of Pleaſure in giving us Fruss ; 

le is not that I think it « great fault, the firſt Year, unmercifully ro take away all 

thaſe hopes of the Firſt Fraits : The Curious may do in this as they think fit, bur for my 

pert, I preſerve them. 

It ofir only Branch ſhoow out of the lower part of the Sew, we have Reaſon to rejoice 

it it, iy is very well plac'd, provided the Gerd ner has takey care of it betinaes, to | 


5 
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-- upricht. in caſe it were not ſo, as we have ſaid of the Preceeding : We may with afſy- 
—_— it the hel we delire it at, to begin a Fine Tree, whether it bea 
Dwarf, or Walk-Tree ; if it prove not ſtreight, or without a probability of being 
ove Gang AE it muſt be us'd like the other, that is, it muſt be 
ſhorten'd quige low to it produce another that ny otherwiſe the Tree 
would always be a-wry, and uently of an ill Figure, ſtill remembring that the 
Stem mult be ſhorten'd cloſe to the ſingle Branch it has produc d, and we have Prum'd. 
I will f&y here, by the by, that when we Plant a Tree, we may according to 
but not demonſtratively and infallibly affure that it will take Root: Yer lets, ig 
ale it do's, can we aſſign in what it will produce its firſt Shoot ; But as for 
the Fine Branches produc d by a Tree that has taken Roor, which we have afterwards 
Prun'd, we may with ſome certainty afhrm, that they will produce New ones on the Ex- 
tremities on them which we have ſhorten'd, and partly gueſs at the quantity ; fo that this 
may be rely'd upon ; and conſequently if our Tree has only produc'd the fingle Branch we 


for the beginning of the iful Figure of a Tree. 
- + ax, this Rs Guin ts lower part of 6ur Stem, we may 
w it the ſame length we had allow'd that Stem in Planting the, Tree, that is, 


about ſeven or eight Inches long, what ever place we have Planted it in, whether in Cold, 
or Moiſt Ground, or Hot, and Dry. 


nn OT 
—_— 


CHAP. XV. 


Of the firſt Pruning of a Tree that has produc'd more than 
one Fine Branch. 


A* to the Fourth Caſe, in which our new Planted Tree has produc'd rwo Fine Branch: 
es, or three, or four, or more, with ſome weak ones among them. 

We are to make other great Conliderations upon them, which will engage us into 
different Chapters, Viz. In the firſt place, to know whether that Plurality of Branche: 
be produc'd to ones liking; That is, whether they grow round about ſorne part of the 
Stem, whether at the top, in the middle,or in the lower part; fo that they may grow like a 
Branch-Candleftick, for a Dwarf, or like a Hand ſpread open for a Walk-Tree. 

To know, in the ſecond place, whether all thoſe Branches are grown on one fide, and 
all over one another. 

Or whether in Degrees at a great diſtance from each other, tho' round about the Stem, 
or if ſometimes they are all grown from one and the ſame Eye, and likewiſe whether it be 
on the top, middle, or lower part of the Srem. 

, to know whether all thoſe Branches of themſelves are diſpos'd to open and 
ſpread, but ob dairy eng am pagirtraey goes 

Theſe are almoſt all the di ways in which the firſt ſhort Shoots of every Tree 
newly Planted form themſelves, when it is ſo happy as to take Root again, as it appean 
by the Figures hereunto annex'd. 
SES Heres not Conſider here, as any thing Conſiderable, the lirtle ſmall 

ne they ſhould be good to produce Frait the very next year, which is often 
true in Stone Fruit, but ſeldom in Kernel Fruit : Woe to that Tree, what ever it be, 
which produces many of theſe, or no others; however, I will ſay what is fit to be done 
to them, after having ended the moſt material part of my Work. 

They are only the great Branches 1 value in this Caſe, defiring to have a fine and 
good Tree ; thele, in reſpe&t to this, have been the firſt Objet of my Wiſhes, and the 
only ones that can ſerve tor the firſt foundation of my Tree, that is, in caſe they be Natu- 
rally well plac'd, and I can give them a Pruming proper for my Intention, and for the 
Beauty of Tree I am to . 

For as the firſt Branches, tho happy in their Original, may very well be ill order'd, 
and conſequent] y give an ill beginning to a Tree, being handled by an Unskilful Hand ; 
ſo likewiſe tho? thoſe firrſt Branches, at their firſt Sprouting, might ha be 
in a defective Situation, may very well with a little time, and good diſcipline be, as 1 
have faid, ſo Skilfully turn'd, that the defe&t of their Birth may not hinder them from 
being Mothers to a Well-ſhap'd, and Sightly Tree. 

The 
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The firſt Caution I am to give here, is, that commonly all the thick #ranches which 
the firſt year upon new Trees, are thoſe we call Branches of talle Hood, their Eyes 
Eiover it; and therefore muſt be Treated according] by Pruning, and even the weak 
ad fender ence are commenty in that refpett of the uns Bars, with els, hk crims, we- 
les they did remain very ſhorr. 

The ſecond- Advertiſement, is, that the rſt Pruning | perform upon the thick Branches 
of New Dwarfs, difters bur little from that I uſe the firſt year upon New Walk-Trees : 
It is true, that in theſe | eatily conſtrain the moſt obſtinate Aranches, that is the worlt 

to put themſelves into the Poſture I defire, to attain the Beauty requir'd in a Walk 

Fee ; it ſerves likewiſe to affard me more Fruir, and finer; it is likewiſe true, that 
Dwarfs are, if that Expreſſion may be usd, a kind of half Volunteers, which indeed do 
part of what they have a mind to themſelves; bur yet commonly ſuffer themſelves at the 
lame time, to be condufted by my Induſtry, as well tor the fatisfaftion of my Eyes, as 
for the delight of my Pallate : Only the Fruy-Branches can not be left fo. long upon. 
Dwarfs, 2s upon Wall-Trees, becauſe in thoſe we have the Convenience of Tacking and 
Proppng, Whiclt we have not in others. 


—_ _—— ——— — —— —  —— _ — 
Re 


CHAP. XVL. 


Of the Firſt Fong a Tree that has produc d two Fine 
Branches, and both-well Plac d. 


$ for what rektes then to this Fourth Caſe, in which a Tres newly 
oy and vi y prodnc'd more than one Fine Branch, with Bme 
: If, for inſtance, it has on the top of the Stew two almoſt 

i on the other, 
Fine Tree 


order to that, if 
muſt deli ; 
form nd gn. 
ar wa if thoſe rwo laſt Eyes look'd, tor Example, either on the inſide of 
the ro re- 


to begin it, or the outhde to begin to too mc; it being firſt 
qur'd op the kei Beauty of the ——_ 2 which is to open in 
+ For the ſame Reaſon, in relation to. the Wat-Tree, the 
ly well perform'd, unles it were order'd 6, that the two 
the Extremities of the rwo Erunches that are to be 


as 
Dwarf will have done theirs : However, it will ſtill be fitting to have fuch necetlary re- 
gards towards the one and the other, as may tend hrit, and chiefly, to a Roundneſs, 
which muſt be continu'd to that end, until the Round be almoſt perfeft, and thei we mult 
begin to have two other Proſpedts to dwell upon; of which, fem, entree 
ill means to give a reaſonable opening to that Tree, if & be a Dwaxf, having at 
attain'd its roundneſs ; and to fill it equally throughout its whole extent, it it be 4 
Tree, likewiſe having its roundnels : other Proſpett is, to preſerve in both rhar 
Round which s already form'd, and mult yearly gary x , Without ever, as 
much as in us lies, ſuffering: it to loſe any thing of the Beauty of is Figure. 

A particular Care muſt be raken, that if one of thoſe rwo Branches has any advantage in 
thitkries over the other, fo that likely the one may well produce rwo other thick ones, 
While his Neighbour can yield but one; in foch a Cate, 1 tay, care mult be taken, that as 
well the rwo of the thickeſt, as the lingle one of that which is not fo thick, may come 
bogey tp 6 that all three together ny be preferv'd as fir and necellary tor the Com- 
poking of the Beautiful Figure in queſtion : Otherwite, it there ſhould be « necetiity of 
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removing ſome, becauſe ill-favouredly grown, it would prove a vexatious Loſs, both jn 
reſpedt to the Tree, and Gard'ner. It is neceflary to mot co that if, in theſe two kind 
of Trees in debate, a Frait-Branch ſhou'd chance to be joyn'd ro the two Wood: Branches, 


it may be preſerv'd without any Conſequence. 


CHAP. XVIL 


Of the firft Pruning of a Tres that has only produc'd two B anches, 
both beautiful and thick, yet both ill-plac d. 


F one of thoſe firſt fine Branches the Tres has produc'd, be conſiderably lower than the 
other, or perhaps both on the ſame fide ; or may be the one on one {ide on the top of 
the Extremity, and the other quite at the botrom of the oppolite {ide z in that Caſe, | ſay, 
you muſt hercely and itully reſolve to rages one, and chuſe the firteſt to be 
in a fine Figure ; and conſequently, you mult cur off the other fo cloſe, that, in all pro- 
ility, it may never be able to produce any thick ones in the fame place ; it being moſt 
certain, that if both were preſerv'd, it cou'd never form a Tree of an ble Figure, the 
ight of which wou'd continually vex you, for not having order'd it well from its Infancy. 
lgnorant perhaps may imagine, that this wou'd occalion the loſs of a Year; but 1 
can aflure them of the contrary, it they will contide in me. In this Caſe then you muſt 
take down the Tree to the loweſt branch, it you delign to preſerve that, which, indeed, is 
the moſt proper for our Deſign, and an infallible Means not to fear any other Branch ill- 
plac'd on that fide : Or, if you muſt take oft the loweſt, as not being fit to contribute to 
the Beauty of the Tree, it muſt be cut within the thickneſs of a Crown-piece ; for there 
ſeldom ariſes a necefiity of cutting a thick new Branch, being ill-plac'd & cloſe, that no- 
wp memes may grow from it. I explain this fort of Pranmg, together with that which 
is to be perform'd ſloping, more at large in the 21, Chapter. 

That Prummg wi I mm Cn yorkie 
only weak Branches, which, far from ſpoiling any thing, will be fit to be preſervd for 
Fruit, cn er ergy. og Branch to be thick and vigorous ; for had it 
been a moderate one, it mult have been preſerv'd entire, as a Fruit- Branch ; if very thin, 
it muſt have been cut fo clole to the Stem, that no paſſage had remain'd for any thing 
new ; and that particularly, it being very ill-plac'd, or the Tree having but a moderate 
Vigour. 

This Cale of  Gngl Branch which has been preſerv'd, and muſt be prom'd, reduces it 
ſelf ro another explain'd, where our Tree at firſt produc'd but one fine Breach; 
and conſequently, in order to the mg of this, you muſt follow the Method preſcrib'd 
for the other, which is uſeleſs ro | 

It happens ſometimes, that from one and the ſame Eye of a Tree newly planted, rwo 
fair Branches may proceed, without any others from any other part. In ſuch a Caſe, they 
may both be preſerv'd very well, whatever part of the Stem they are in ; that is, if they 
are likely to ſerve to form a beautiful Figure, as it is poſſible, it the Vigour of the For, 
or the Care of the Gardner, have made them ſhoot ſtreight upwards : Bur if either of 
them cannot ſerve rowards that Figure, it will be neceflary to take it away, and be con- 
rented with that, of which a good uſe may be made ; and that muſt be order'd according 
ro the foregoing Method upon that Subject. 


CHAP. XVIIL 


Of the firft Pruning of a Tree that has produc'd three or four fine 
Branches, well, or il/-plac'd: 


F our Tree has produc'd three or four fine, well-plac'd Branches, or elſe three or four 

en, and that all on the Extremity, or & little beneath it. 

In the firſt of theſe Caſes, we ſuppoſe that the three or four Branches are grown on the 
Extremity of the Stem, and in a proper place to form at firſt a fine Tree : In that Caſe, 
fay, they muſt, for the firſt time, be pron'd with all the ſame Regards we have a 
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for the Pruning of the two firſt which were by themſelves, and likewiſe well plac'd. In 
caſe theſe three or four be partly all of an cqual thicknef,, mult all be us'd alike: If 
one or rwo of them ſhould be ſomewhar lets in thickneſs, bur ſtill tit tro be Wood-Branches, 
of at leaſt half Hood, and conſequently capable of congributin to the Beauty of the Fi- 
gure ; in that Caſe thoſe ſhall only be prum'd, with a proſpect of gerting one only new 
Branch from them, taking care at the fame time to have it on that4ide which ſhall be found 
the moſt empty ; and to that end, they muſt be ſhorten'd ro an Eye - that looks on that 
ſide ; and Care mult be likewiſe taken, that the two laſt Eyes of. the others, which are 
ſtronger, may look towards the two oppolite Sides, in order to begin to fill them up 
' the more. 

But if thoſe three or four fine Branches ſhoot out a little below the Extremity, 'cis but 
ſhortning the Srems to them, and then do what I have been ſaying, when the Branches did 
at firſt \noot out from the top of the Stems. | 
In the ſecond Caſe, megns -, yore dias 7 yon. are molt of them ill 
'd, inforuch that they cannot all conduce towards the forming a tine Tree, and con- 

all be preſerv'd, you muſt examine whether, among the three or four, 
are not at leaſt rwo pretty well {ituated ; that is, the one on one ſide, and the other 
the other, and whether the are not too diltant to permit you to frame upon 
oundation for your ; and that being fo, thoſe may very well fatiie 
others within the thicknels of a Crown-piece, as we have heretofore 


'd, muſt be Prav'd with the fame Regards heretofore ind 
rwo fine Branches, whether we have them by Choice, or by the 
forrune nan, wig go has given them in ſuch a Sirua- 
could be deiur'd ; and Care mult be taken, that theſe rwo being Pran'd, _ 


ETOREIT 


is to be done to weak Branches, having, in my Opinion, 

RPA preſerv'd' for Frais, ing them 

the Extremity, they roo weak for their ; not bo 
appear 

away the fapleſs ones, whatever quantity there be of them. 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Of the Pruning of Trees that have produc'd to the Number of five, 


x, or ſeven fine Branch.s. 


g fine, our new Planted Tree may, as it ha ſomerimes in good Grownds, and 
ticularly on hne Trees, that have been Planted with all necelfary Regards, whether 
be graffed upon Tree-Stocks, or upon Quince, 1 fay, it may have produc'd to the number of 
five, (xx, or leven fine Branches, and even more. It wou'd be a good Fortune if they ſhou'd 
be all ſo happily plac'd, that they might be all 'd, without cauling any Con- 
tuſion, as I have met with it ſometimes ; by which means it is caſte to have ſoon a fine 
and Tree. Burt as it is a Rarety to find them all well plac'd, I am of opinion, that 
it will be ſufficient to preſerve three or four of thoſe, that a skiltul Gardner ſhall judge, 
in 


ſuch a Caſe. This being fo, he muſt wholly cur 
off all the others, if they happen to be higher than thoſe that are preſerv'd, eſpecially if 
they be thick ; for if they are weak, that is, ht for Fruit-Brenches, he will do well to pre- 
ſerve them until they have perform'd what they are capable of doing. 

In caſe then there be a neceſſity of taking away ſome of thoſe higheſt that are rhick, 
they muſt either be cur oft Stump-wiſe, to amule a little Sap in them during two or three 
You, «rd oe Sen ant be amend to hem wht eee refiee dy of ally, the Tree 
not being very vigorous. But if there happen ro be ſome thick ones lower than thoſe 
which we preſerve for ever, it is likewiſe convenient to preſerve thoſe low ones tor a 
While, provided they ſpoil nothing in the Figure ; becauſe that for the ſpace of two 
or three Years, they employ « little of that Sap, the Abundance of which is prejudi- 
cial to us, both to compaſs Fruit, and to arrive at a beautitul Figure. Bur it ſuch 
low Zranches can annoy us, then, as we have already faid, they muſt be cut within un 
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thickneſs of a C iece, or de take them off cloſe, when we find but a moderate Vi- 
gow'in the Foot of Tree. 

L Gill forewarn, that if, among the thick ones, there chance to be a great many weak 
ones, you mult be contented with two or three of thoſe that are beſt plac'd, and beſt condi- 
tion'd, breaking off the Extremiry of the longeſt a little, and not medling with thoſe that 
are ſhort, and paſſably thick ; and conſequently, you muſt wholly rake away the 
others, which would only cauſe a Contufion. 

\- 'Fhis, iv my Opinion, is all that can be done for the firſt Proming of Trees ; 1 mean, 
for the Pruning < the firſt Branches they ſhall have produc'd, in the place where they 
have been newly Planted. 


CHAP. XX. 


'Of the Second Pruning, which ts to be perform d the Third Tear 
on a New Planted T rec. 


HE firſt Pruning of thoſe New Planted Trees being perform'd, and that upan the firſt 
T Shoots they ran. pun." the firſt Year of their Th. Planted, we now muſt ſhew 
the Succeſs it ought apparently ro produce, and what Conduct is to be held the following 
Year for the ſecond Pruning ; 1 mean, for the Pruning of the Twigs, that ſhall ſhoot from 
the Extremity of thoſe that have been Prun'd the Year before : And to that End, 1 think 
it will be to follow the fame Order I have eſtabliſh'd for the firſt ; that is, for the 
| the firſt Shoots had produc'd. 
_ I come:to that, let us conſider what is to be done to the Trees which had not 
ſucceeded well the firſt Year. 

Hqhe Frow-Tree, which, without having produc'd any Branches the firſt Year, hasbeen 

., prefer ny 3 em re yg. war dos y alive, it might.do 
the 3 i fy, if char a m, even in the 

April, to ſhoot very vigorouſly, it is an infallible Sign, rhat it will never be good for 
any thing ; and therefore, without loſing any more Time, it muſt be thrown away, and 

-one.of thoſe that ſhall have been brought up in Baskers, in order to fupply ſuch Accidents, 
plac'd in the room of ir. 

And likewiſe, if the Tree, which having only 'd {tall Shoors in the firſt Year, has 

been preſerv'd, the Srems of it being only ſhorten'd; it that Tree, I ſay, does nor, at the very 
Entrance of the Spring, in to ſhoot fine new Branches, I am alſo of Opinion thar it 
flioa'd, without any helitation, be us in the ſame manner with the fore-goiag, we have 
now been ſpeaking of : It wou'd be a kind of Miracle, if ever it ſhou'd come to a Condi- 
tion of affording any SatisfaCtion. 
. Burl, as it pretty often in the Caſe of Pear-Trees, and ſometimes, but not ſo 
often, in the Cale of Strone-Fruit ; if, 1 fay, that Tree, thus taken down lower, has ſhot 
hne Branches at its new Extremity, as well as that, which, having ſhot but one at the 
rop of the Stem, has been likewiſe taken down lower than the place of that Branch ; then 
both the one, and the other will Fall in one of the Caſes heretofore explain'd for the firſt 
Shoating of thoſe new-planted Trees which have happily ſucceeded ; and fo we have no- 
Sn Stake ap odd wade Gandeid het iow be alflrv'd for cham 

Let us now. proceed 'to the Tree, Which had only produc'd one fine Branch, be it 
either about the middle of the Stew, or at the bottom ; ſuppoling always, as we have 
faid, that even in that brit Year Care ſhall have been taken, in both Caſes, to ren- 
der both theſe only Branches ſtreight, it they were not ſo naturally : For, if that Care 
has not been taken, the Gerd'ner muſt have been oblig'd, as I have faid heretofors, 
not only to lower the Stews to m_ Branches, but likewiſe to ſhorten them with- 
in the compals of two or three Eyes of the whence t ew ; which being grant- 
ed, we _—_ this Cafe only aber Lore firſt lane L, which ſhall be per- 
torm'd upon the Branches which are to ſhoot from thoſe rwo or three Eyes of a Branch 
[o extraordinarily ſhorten'd : And thus this firſt Prummg will fall in one of the Caſes of the 
Pruning of the hrſt Branches of a new-planted Tree, without any neceflity of ſaying any 
thing more upon that Sub) 

1 he Tree, which in the firſt Year had only produc'd one Weed-Branch, having been 
Prun'd upon that Branch, never fails, as we have already faid, of producing others on 
the Extremity of that Branch ; and, for Example, will, without duubr, have ſhot upon 
| m__ 
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it, at leaſt, one thick one, with ſome wer com, ape gatage ove or three thick ones, 
which is pretty uſual, and may be more. This great does hot happeri com- 
monly ; yet it happens ſometimes. : ON | 
If unfortunately it had only produc'd one upon it, partly of the fame thickneG with 
the Mother, which may happen by ſome accident befaln to the firſt Roors, then you muſt 
be Poſitive either in re-cuting the New one very ſhort, leaving it only two Eyes, or in 
cutting it quite off, which is yet better ; in hopes that the other, which we mult call the 
Old one, may Shoot forth ſomething more conſiderable the following year, as it may 
happen.: For the Tree may chance to have made better Roots the third year, than it had 
'd either the firſt, or ſecond ; and conſequently, being grown more Vigorous, it 
may ſhoot a greater yu of Fine Branches. | ; 
yer, to ſpeak Truth in ſuch Caſes, there is no relying i the Succeſs of 
fuch a Tree, which ſhews {© little Vigour in the beginning; and it is my Opi- 
nion, and I think it very material, to have recourſe to the Magazine of Trees in Baf 
&ets, not to iſh in vain hopes, at leaſt beyond the ſecond car, otherwiſe you may 
chance to languiſh yer longer, and always to no purpoſe, as it happens to a great matty 
of the Curious. | 
And if that ſingle Branch, being well Prum'd, has perform'd its dury ſo well, as to have 
uc'd at leaſt rwo of thoſe fine ones, which we look upon 23 Wood-Branches, of perhaps 
three or four, belides ſome of thoſe that are fir for Fruzt. 
In all theſe Caſes, nothing can be done beſides what has been faid for the Trees, which 


by F ſuch a Tree muſt be perform'd upon the fine Branches that 


are ſhot from that Branch, and muſt differ in ing from the firſt that is to be 
perform'd the fine Branzhes, which the firſt year have been happily produc'd fron 
the Stem of a new Planted Tree. . 


ing upright the ſingle Branch upon a Wall-Tree 
would be bur is not d Saba netiry 5 wes « Diver eadths' by rea- 
fon of the Convenience of turning almoſt at pleaſure the Branches that ſhall proceed from 


tion of a Beautiful Figure ; and in fo dving, it is cafie tv» temedy certain defects which 
can hardly be remedy'd in a [ow Standard. 


CHAP. XXL 


Of the ſecond Pruning of a Trec that has Produc'd two Fine 
Branches in the Fir/t Tear of its being Planted. 


ing been Priv'd within the com 

ion heretofore oblerv'd, 
of the laſt Eyes that have been left ar their Extremities ; I fay, it muſt be fuppos'd, 
Branches (hall each of them have produc'd at their Extremities, at leaſt 
both well plac'd, beſides ſome ſmall ones that ſhall be grown either 


them. 
wn, fill up the two fides , Which (to 
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that are preſerv'd, and in a firuation inclining on the infide of the Tree, /they muſt like- 
wiſe be taken away, but no otherwiſe than in the manner I have juſt expreſsd, which 
I call Proving Within the thickneſs of a Crown Piece, as it appears by the 


"fil Proming perfur 
is Prumi 'd within thethickneſ of a Crown, often ſerves to give us the fol- 
lowing MOOR 1 Yratich or rao, which from the ſides of that thickneſs, and are 
cha} = IA good for Fruit ; it happens likewiſe then, that as the Sap finds it ſelf fog 
thus at the Overture of the Branch in queſtion, and as it muſt of move f 
it not being able to return back, being puſh'd and prefs'd by ſome other that follows it 
coſe,to it go our atthe top; I ſay it happens then, that this firſt Sap enters ſometimes, 
or the greateſt part of it, into the ſuperiour Branch, which is neareſt to rhat thicknefs, and 
try - however, bad already a Portion uitable to its _— ing <a 
it cannot enter altogether in it, as it ba 0 remai X 

--divi and burſts out, as we wk ſid, Dee the Ges of that ſmall thickneſs, and 
om es us with ſome of thoſe good little 0 So erred as it appears by the 
igure. 

; ER may. alſo take avvay thoſe vvretched Branches {lopingly, that is, cur 
them in ſuch a manner, that on the inſide of the Tree there may not remain the leaſt 
and on the outſide enough for ſome Nevv Branches to ſhoot out of it, as it apyears 
7 Fe Doping way of be prafled whenthe Dranchesbeing nekber ahogube 

is Noping way of Pruning is to be praftis'd whenthe Branchesbeing 

FL. org ep. Epnfy they are a little upon the fide, on which part however 
they cannot. be preſerv'd ; bur yet are plac'd fo, that by that ſlope one may expe the 
following year a Branch ſhooting y outwards. 

Now ſuch a Brench may chance to be thick, and conſequently capable of conducing to 
the Figure, or weak, and ſo ht to give Fravt; and in caſe, as it happens : 
nothing proceeds from that ſlope, the Figure of our Tree will be no wiſe alter'd 


it. 
oy ma {enrode ; Fax hs mg in a {loping manner, which is a New Invention, 
is an Excellent way of Praning to be »'d upon all forts of Trees that have a little Vi- 


gour, whether Old or Young, when ſome Branches, unhappily plac'd, as we have juſt 
explain'd it, give us cauſe to do it with hopes of ſucceſs : It 1s not indeed Infallible, but it 
ſucceeds very often, and for certain never ſpoils any thing : Therefore I adviſe others to 
uſe it as I do; I generally find a great deal of benefit by i, and am very well pleas'd with 
my ſelf for having invented ir. 

P it may not be improper to relate here what made me think upon it ; I knew, 
2s y does, and as we have juſt oblerv'd it upon the account of the Prunzng, which 
is 'd within the thickneſs of a Crown Piece ; I fay | knew, that according 
to the Order of Nature, the Sap newly form'd in the Spring, regularly preſented it felf ar 
the entrance of all the Channels of the Branches form'd the preceeding year, to Nouriſh, 
Thicken, and Lengthen them, &c. And fo I knew that it was certainly to return to et 
deavour to perform its fundtion in the Branch | took away, it being ignorant, as I muy 


ſay, of its being taken away ; therefore I concluded from that apparent] 
rn jen were 4 gen" ler ana har Ply ry up, ertded 
found room enough 


to get out: So that, in leaving ſuch. a Place on the outhde, 2 

Branch would ſhoot from it to do me a kindneſs. Succeſs has contkrm'd my Reaſoning, 

and Praftice ; and fo from a Branch that was grown in an ill and troubletam firvation, 1 
ay of drawing a conſxderable advantage for my Tree. 

wir pe ly; viny tra it ay, _ _ thoſe _w__ Branches, we 

i » ſhould have produc'd from its Extremygy but one thick enough, 

. Whilſt her Nei has produc'd .the rwo we expetted; or 

Chis havi Lora tho wg ug agen} oye fr 7 
dent, ſo that one remain'd on that fide : Theſe are rwo Caſes in which 1 think it 
very material to Explain what is to be done. 

_ As to the firſt, whi aha ng of one Branch inſtead of rwo, which in Probe” 
bility were to. have grown ; in that firit Caſe, I fay, ſuppoling there may be caule to judge, 
that the Prun'd Branch has not regeiv'd fo large a proportion of Sap as her Companion, 

VE eppars; in Say for Example, it ſhall not have thicken'd in proportion to the 

, proceeds from ſome inward, un-fore-ſeen, and inevira et ; in that 
hiſt Caſe, 1 fay, this New Branch muſt be cur a little ſhorter, and that with a Proſpet 
that appa it will yield but one, which conſequently muſt be expeRed on that bge 
where jt is moſt w mr the Vigo; wh this Reſolve, that, if the following year the 
Original Branch ſhews no more Vigour than the fore-going year, neither it, nor = Ofi- 
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\pring muſt hardly be look'd upon, but as Fruit-Branches, which cannot be hfſting, and 
- we _ be neceſſitated - endeavour betimes /to eſtabliſh the foundation of the 

our Tree upon the Branches that may proceed from its Neighbours. 

In the Band Caſe, wherein one of A. two New Branches which are from a 
Vigorous one, may have been torn off, or broken ; in that ſecond Caſe, 
the remaining Branch prove that which was grown on the Extremity, or that which was 

from the Eye, we may apparently reckon that the Sep which made the two, 


ning ; and that fo it muſt be Pran'd, in hopes that it will ar 

ich will be well plac'd, according to our wiſh, if, in the Pruning of it, we 
that is neceſfary to be done ; but above all, we muſt always take care not to let one fide 
of the Tree grow hi than the other, for fear of the iry which attends that Ine- 

ty, which muſt be avoided as much as is poflible : And therefore in Pruning fach a 
On oP nab node eo to her Siſter, we muſt re- 

0 new Prunmg we rm it, to that we make the 
polite Branch, which has antaiter fend nem what it had tons the feſt yours 
and thar in fine, until the whole Fi of fuch a Teee comes to eſtabliſh ir ſelf entirely 
upon the Branches, which ſucceſſively muſt come from the vigorous fide, a Skilful Gard ner 
s ſufhciently the Maſter of fuch an Operation. 

If from the laſt Eye of one of the rwo firſt Branches, from which Eye, according to 
the Order of Nature, a thick one ſhould have proceeded; if fuch a one, I fay, ſhould 
> pete Branch, or even if the two laſt Eyes have 'd rwo weak ones, 

ich, as we have faid, regularly ſhould have given us two thick ones, and under theſe 
weak ones ſhould have grown one or two thick ones, or more, which happens ſomerimes ; 
i fuch a Caſe, this, or theſe weak ones, muſt infallibly be look'd upon as Fruit-Branches, 
their weakneſs procuring them that Merit in regard to us ; and fo we ſhall preſerve therh 
very mg—_ } xg ger twdy dengan oy amen os 4 

too for their length, or leaving them unrouch'd, if they ſeem pro- 

ion'd of themſelves : And this without is one of the moſt material Advices 1 
could gi 

We to thoſe Trees which ſhall through the hands of Gard'ners who will not be 


1 


FL 


now Crane exgy, thr Bo gunna yams off gn WIEN any ; and 
whatever fort of Branches under their Hands : Thoſe Wretches, in the 
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d, although an ignorant 
of the Figure of a Tree only conſiſts, and depends abſolutely upon the thick Branches. 

In the mean time, it is to be obſerv'd, that the thick Branches, that are thus grown 
bw thoſe weak ones, which are found on the Extremity; that thoſe thick/ Branches I fay, 
ſhall commonly in that place have begun to follow the Order of Nature for the difference 
of their Thickneſs, and in the ſame manner as if they had grown on that Ex- 
tremity, where Naturally they ought to be. 

In that Caſe they mult be Praw'd juſt as if they were really from that Extre- 
mity ; that is, one or rwo of them muſt be preſerv'd, i may contribute to 
Ge Figure ; which being granted, they muſt be Prun'd of a reaſona 
to their and the Vigour of the whole Tree, till preſerving the 
that muſt be had for the Branches they are to ſhoot from the laſt Eyes of their new Extre- 
yy CIS aid Ganh  SoaR to the Beauty ot the Tree ; if there are 

y 

w 


any muſt be taken away in the manner here above Explain'd ; that is, 
ru revdiry a Crown Picce, or of flopingly, according to what,may be belt tor 
the advantage of the Tree. FP _—_ Ni a 
I in to give notice it mertumes, even 
(map hain give note her, thu aſpen nine, vl ren pry en 
Ways remain W may, norwti ing, chance to thicken in an e ; man- 
ug ney: = one, or om. thick ones on its Extremity, While that thole 
repent pars f ao ode ud 7 en tor Wood, remain almoſt in the fame Condition, 
and only produce weak ones, the Sap having, as I may fay, alter @ us Courſe, juſt as ir 
happens ſometimes in ſome Rivers ; | 
la ſuch a Caſe, we muſt ſubmit to that alteration, which cannot” be prevented," nor 
hardly alrer'd when once form'd ; therefore we mult begin the very next yrar ater that 
alteration, to uſe that Branch-like a 1/o0d-Branch, which having alrer'd its property, s 
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become a Hood-Branch, from being a Fruit-Branch ; and fo likewiſe alter our Method in 
reſpe& to that which, from being a Wood-Branch, is become a Branch for Frutt. 

is nothing to be fear'd ſo much, as to ſee a Tree grow thin towards the bottom, 
which ought to be fulleſt ; which is the reaſon that I am fo very ſollicitous, that no 
By for Wood ſhould ever be left long in the Pruning, unleſs it be perhaps on ſome 
here and there, as we have faid, to let them take up, for a Year or two, part of that Sap 
which might prove troubleſom to us, and afterwards remove them when the Tree bears 
Fruit ; that is, it muſt be done ſometimes, when they are extraordinary vigorous Trees ; 
but as it is never done without good Grounds, fo it ever proves advantageous. 

This Way of Prunmg thick Branches long, is a Fauit moſt Gard'ners are guilty of, 
and that for want of knowing, or taking notice, that as the greateſt part of our Fruit 
Trees are not capable of furniſhing at one and the ſame time a great Extent, that is, to fill 
at once both the T'op and Bottom ; and that naturally, contrary to our Intention, and 
the Beauty we affe&, they all incline to grow ny ey that Bottom 
which ſhou'd be fulleſt, remains moſt bare, unleſs we uſe 2 particular Application to 
oppoſe in this the Courſe of Nature, which ſeeks, it ſeems, — = 

deal of Care muſt be taken to ſtop, that is, to prune thole thick Branches ſhort 
| bei ds tat: Gay cone Race ms In he lever gant, from where Be. 
_Y but only on their Extremity, whatever it be, high or low. 

The Thinnefs, which is ſufhciently minded in Dwarfs, is yet much more ob- 
ſervable in Wall-Trees ; where, among unskilful Gard mers, we ſce any thing but the 
top of the Wall well cover'd, and that even Garland-wile, fo that commonly all the new 
Branches exceed the top of it, and there ſpend the Vigour of the Tree to no purpoſe; 
which obliges them to cur thoſe wretched Branches four or five times in a Summer, .t9 

ent the Diſorders of the Wind ; while the Heart of the Tree is only com d of long, 
Fiackiſh, molly, wrinckled Branches, deſtiture of thoſe other little ones that ſhows © 
company them ; and even often full of Scars, and conſequently, the Wall, which ſhou'd 
be cover'd every where, always —_—_— from the bottom, on the contrary, appears 
quite bare, and the Tree has none of thoſe Branches it ought to have. 
ing then, that a Branch for Wood muſt ſeldom, or never be left long at the firſt 
me, unleſs it be in order to form a Tree, or to hill up ſome parts of the far- 
theſt it is yet leſs allowable the —_—_— upon the thick new Branch, which 
is grown from that which having been left long for Frus, is afterwards grown thick, by 
an unexpetted and extraordinary abundance of Sap. 

This is another = Rock, from which few fave themſelves : Therefore I am of 
Opinion, that, i —_— our Prums a thick and long Branch, ſhot 
from one that had been loog for Fi, we id or ene ROY 
one, and ſhorten it, leaving it no more length than it might have been allow'd, had it 
been at firſt of the thickneſs it is grown lnce. 

And if ſuch an old Brench ſhou'd not prove of an exceſſive length, it will be ſufficient 
to prume all the new ones that are grown from it fo cloſe, that not the leaſt part of them 
may remain, whence any thing new might proceed. 

In theſe rwo Caſes it is molt certain, fuch an old Branch, fo order'd, will not fail, 
at the very following Spring, to others on its Extremity ; ſome for Fruit, and 
others for Wood ; among which, muſt be choſen thar are fitteſt for the Figure, to 
the end that, according to the Maxims heretofore eſtabliſh'd, they may be 'd like 
thick Branches, and continu'd to be order'd as fuch, while Nature cauſes no 100 in 
them. 


CH AP. XXIL 


Of the ſecond Pruning of a Trec, that on the firſt Tear had 
produc'd three fine Branches for W 


HE Tree, which had produc'd at firſt but rwo fine Branches, being prun'd the firſt 
and ſecond time it cou'd be ſo, we muſt now proceed to that which had produc'd 
three proper to make a fine Tree. 
In regard to which, I do not think 1 need add any thing to what I have faid of the 
me of the preceding, unleſs it be, that, to avoid Confulion, every Branch may be 
allow'd rwo Inches more than thoſe we have been ſpeaking of, in order to procure 
Overture 
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Ovenure and Reundneſs to the Dwarfs, as well as Fulneſs and Roundneſs to the Efpaliers ; 
and therefore great regard muſt be had for the rwo or three laſt Eyes or Buids on the Extre- 
mitzes of the prun'd Branches, to the end that thoſe that are to proceed from thoſe Eyes may 
be happily (pork! 06 contetcte to the Beauty of the Figuae, "Is la.a. given hagpiach os 
we have already faid, when a new Tree uces three tine Brapches the fuſt Year : Bur it 
3s-yet better, when in the ſecond it pr uces two more on.the Extremity of cach of thoſe 


three. 

PIE mnny Gt mo—_ es Prev's:hng of « Going.agit hs 
capable ry ary Hg n one thick new one on the Extremity of it, and yet we 
have occaſion but 006, the laſt Eye may indeed be inward, but never the ſecond 3 and 
therefore the ſecond Eye mult cither be broken, or torn oft, if. required by the diſpoſition 
of the Branches that are to come, as we have ſaid, cither within. the thickneſs of a Crown- 
piece, or floping, as ſhall be judg'd molt convenient. 


———_— 


CHAP. XXII. 


Of the ſecond Pruning of a Tree which had produc'd the firſt Tear 
four fine Branches for Wood, or more. 


—y Prune for the ſecond time a Tree, which in the firſt Year had produc'd four fine 
Branches, and even more, it is certain, that as this Zree bas a great deal more Vi- 
gour 


than all the others we, have mention'd, fo jt requireymore Application and Ski 
not to let it fall into thoſe Inconveniences wherewith it is threazen'd. —_ 
1 muſt 
preerve fore 
of the Tree, | 
the Branches that are to ied Fruxt ; might caul 
— ——— — — —— | 
kqueace 3 © they may be left long, Gace they are to be y away as ſoon as 


: 6 ma 
the Thee is form'd, and produces a reaſonable quantity of Frye 1 

As to thoſe that are eflediyjal for the Beauty of the Tree, I have begun $a prune then 
a ger the preceding Trees ; that is, about two ar-ghree Eyes at 
moſt ; as well to avoid Cankufian, which is 3 very pernicjous thing, and. 36 be avoided 
ut any rate, as to make an adyantage of the Vigour of ſuch a Tree ; which, withour ſuch 
a precaution, wou'd not yield Frait of 4 lang time,  becqule the gre abundance of $ 
maghe convert into Branches ill the Eyes that ſhou'd have yurn'd into Flower-Buds, ba 
hear Nouriſhment been more moderate. 

Such a Tree, at the End of the ſecand Year, appears in a manger quite form'd, by 
means of all the new Rranchbes that every one of the old anes that bave w3'd (hall 
have uc'd on their Extremitics ; and, amang the uew ones, Care mult be taken ro 
cue thoſe that conduce to the Beauty of the Figure, to prone them again, partly of the 
fame length as thoſe had been prus'd far the hirft Time, ram which they proceed ; en- 
devouring, above all, ro judge whether the Brapch that has been prign's mays at leaſt, 

rwo, in order to preſerve them bath, i they grove fit. w contribuce to our Der 
: Or in caſe gne mult be quite taken away, lex it cammaply be the bighelt, rg the end, 
that, as much as poilible can be, the lowelt may always: be prefery'd, as the heſt to 
tem or the Beauty we look far ; and by that means, not only the place which is 
cut ſhall be (to uſe the Gard'ners Term ) quickly caver'd aguin, whigh is mugh to be de- 
kd, as an Ornament in a Tree ; but belides, is will make po Wound upan the Bregches 
that ſhall be preſery'd ; and conſequently, the Tree will thereby be intajlibly bandfomer 
6ad founder. 

But if the Vigour of that 7ree be ablerv'd ro continue, 48 it is very CQUMMONA, and even 
to augment vibbly,- in ſuch 4 Caſe Confuton is to be fear'd more than ever, either in the 
Heart of our Dwarf, or in reſpect to our Wall-Fruit-Tree, Whatever Trees they be, of either 
kind, Pear-Trees, 4p le-Trees, Plum-Trees, Peach-Trees, Cherry-Trees, Fig-Trees, &c: 
Therefore that ſecond Pruning mult be pertorm'd yer a little longer than the firſt, parti 
cularly if the Tree appears inclinable to cloſe ; and that length mult be abour a large 
Foot, or a litth more, to employ that abundance of Sap, which, we judge, mult not be 
reſtraia'd, gor contain'd in a ſmall ſpace. 
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i in to ſome Maſterly 
thoſe very vigorous Tree: that ig in air dh & 

Superhcial Diſcharge ; that is, for Examp leave upon t 

54 rakes CHE Branches cut Stump-wiſe, and even ſome thick ones, though 
of flle Wood, in which for fame Year huct, Bet 9 To Gone of our princ 
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ich that 
Eftect, ? hinder it from doing it in ſome of the , 

TS ——— of my Tree will permit it, __ —— gn 
precedi Year has produc'd three or four, all thick ones, Jag ee 

precetin nt having one or two of the beſt plac, | preſerve one or Two 5 Mt 
for the the next Year, and leave them reaſonably - 0G, 1 on 
ſerve the lo 1 cut the higheſt Stump-wiſe ; —_—_ Rm _—_ 
as it appean 
which pro 
ro become = 
higheſt Branches, to 
higheſt ; to the end, 
diſpos'd to remain 
who neither knows 
—_— — 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Of the Pruning that muſt be perform'd the Third Year, wpon all 
ſorts of Trees planted within Four Tears, 


- a eps does not require the preceding DiſtinQtions we have niade, ro determine 

what was to be done to Trees, » G2 py 20 
Branches they had produc'd the firſt Year : muſt, at the of four Years, be 
partly all of the fame Claſſis, though they be nor all furniſh'd with an equal quantity of 
thick Branches : But however, both the one and the other muſt have d a fufficient 


Extremi 
both in 


Tree, and leſs and on that which appears weak. 

And whereas many old Branches mult be carefully preſerv'd on a vigorous Trer, eſpe 
cally for Frut, ided there be no Confuſion ; on the contrary, you muſt caſe a weak 
Tree of the of the old Branches, as well thoſe that are for Wood, us thoſe that are 


= xb may be judg/'d 
ill forewarn, that, in Pruneng, Proviton muſt be made for thoſe Brenches that may prot 


| 
ed from thoſe that arePruning,in order to forme that may be tor the Figure, 
vith this Aſſurance, that when a high By s taken down over a lover, this tekng 
ſtrengthen'd by all the Nouriſhment that wou'd have gone to the higheſt, which hes been 
taken away ; this low Branch, I ay, will produce more Branches than ic ſhou'd have done, 


had it receiv'd no Re-inforcement. —_ 

according to my Principles, a Tree have been conduted to & 
baurth Proning the Efleft will infallbly have made what I have promis' as to the 
i in its and as to the Fra, of which, Pears 


y 
It &ldom happens, that all the Trees of the ſame Garden, though order'd alike, 
y vigorous ; no more than the Children of the Gme Father, all equally beateby + 
Trees, as well as Men, are fubjeR to an infinite number of Accidents, that can neither be 
fore-leen, nor avoided ; but it s certain, that all the Trees of a Garden may be form'd 
agreeably in their Figure ; and this is one of the principal things to which a Gerd ner is 
wry 


Above all, I adviſe every body not to be obſtimate in preſerving Pear-Trees, which 
ly, towards the end of Summer, a> fallen, pike having grades Piice ; 
nor thoſe, of which the Extremines of the Branches likewiſe die every Yer. They are com 
monly Trees graffed upon Quence ; of which, ſome of the principal Roots are dead, or rot- 
rotten : They are Trees that produce byr ſmall Roots ar the upper part of the Foot, and 
conſequently, Roots that are expos'd to all the Injuries of the Air, and of the Spade. 

The fame thing may be faid of the Peach-Trees that appear the firſt Years to gather 
Gzm at the greateſt part of their Eyes, and of thoſe that are extreamly attack'd with cer- 
ta lictle Fleas and Piſmires. Such Peach*Trees have certainly forne rowen Roors, apd will 
never do well. 


F L arr 
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I am likewiſe of the ſame Opinion for thoſe Trees that ſhoot on all ſides an infinite 
number of lirtle, weak, fapleſs Bra#eber, with ſome thick ones here and there ; both the 
one and the other, for the moſt part, of falſe Wood : In which caſe, a great deal of time 


may be loſt 

el en de be one 2, al iheſs Occaons, is, as ſoon as can be to remove ſuch 
Trees ; and when they are not extreamly old, or ſpoil'd by the Roors, venture to plant them 
again in ſome ether place, in good Grownd, after having cleans d them of all their Rot- 
tenneſs and Cankers, in order to fee if they will come to any thing, to make uſe of them 
elſewhere ; which happens ſometimes with Pear-Trees, but very ſeldom with Stone-Frux,, 
eſpecially Peach-Trees ; ſtill putting better in the room of them, with all the Conditions 
heretofore explain'd. 


_ th. 


CHAP. XXV. 
Of the firſt Pruning of Trecs that have been Planted with many 
Branches. 


A Fter having ſufficiently explain'd, in the Treatiſe of Plantations, my Averſon to plant 
little Trees with many Branches, 1 am willing at preſent to believe, that as I won 
OO Oats nan rs 7 wage wm, cy" However 
hok will fach, gy y obſerve rwo things : rſt is, to cur 
— —— ___— 4 is not proper to begin a hne Fi The 
Leng of abou fa or eve Inches to every Branch they preſerve upon them: 
And as for the other Branches that ſhall proceed from theſe, they regulate themſelves 
inci 7 the Pruning of other Trees: 
It is certain, that ſuch Trees, planted with Branches, are not 7 © ally ea 
I 'Brancbes 


ſhou'd have been, -ſo that there no manner of difpolition towards the Figure 
we ought to wiſh for, Endeavours us ately to reduce them upon a fine Be- 
inning, and that conformably to the Ideas of Beauty fo explain'd. 

What we ſhall fay hereafter, for the firſt Pruning of old Trees, that have never been or- 
der'd well, may ſerve altogether for the firſt Prunmg of theſe, without ſaying any thing 
more abour it. 

Though commonly, either as to low Standards, or Eſpaliers, I condemn the manner of 
Planting little Trees with many Branches, by reaſon of the Inconveniences which attend 
them, in reſpe& to the Figure they ought to have, I am not, however, fo ſevere in rela- 
tion to high Standards, in which 1 do not condemn it ſo much, by reaſon that they do not 
require ſo great an ExaQtneſs for their Beauty : So that I allow they ſhou'd be planted fome- 
times with ſome Hranches _—— II well diſpos'd for 
it ; will certainly produce Fruit ſooner others : Bur ſtill I have a parti 
- hy pre Mo ed withour any. O_ 


There are ſome other in which a Tree a —_— 
and that is, in a great Plantation, where ſome other is dead ; tor fi the Ground to be 
very good, and other Mould pur into the Hale, made to plant , in ſuch « Caſe 


a Tree may very well be planted with ſore Branches, eſpecially thoſe Trees that are difh- 
cult to fruc}ifie. For Example, your Lady-Thigh, Pears without Rinds, Virgoulez,, Os. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVLI 
Of the Pruning of High-Standards, or Tall Body'd Trees. 


S the Number of Principles for the _ of Dwarf-Trees has been v lo the 

number of Principles for Pruning of High-Standards Planted in openWind thall be very 
ſmall; For as to High-ftandards Planted againſt a Wall,they all requirethe fame Precautions 
as thelirrle ones ; Fl that inſtead of medling yearly with thoſe Great Trees, I only defire, as I 
have faid in the beginning of this Treariſe, that they ſhould be touch'd once or twice in the 
beginnings, that is, in the three or four firſt years, in order to remove ſome Branches 
from the middle, which might cauſe a confuſion there ; or to ſhorten a fide which riſes 
too much; or bring another nearer, which extends farther than in reaſon it ought to do : 
As for the remainder, we muſt refer it to Nature, and let her produce freely what ſhe 
can, there would be too much pain and labour to order theſe with as much. Circumſpe&fiori 


as the others. 


CHAP. XXVIL 


Of the firſt Conduft of Graffs in Slits made and multiply'd upon 
_ Old Trees, in place, either Dwarts, or Eſpaliers. 


Othing is ſo common in our Gardens, as to Graff in Slirs upon Old Trees, be it cither 
to be rid of ſome ill Fruit we are weary of, or to improve ſome , conſiderable No- 
velty that has been diſcover'd ; f that often we do not even fpare good kinds, of fuch 
Trees of which we have a ſufficient Number. | 
Now as many things are to be faid upon thoſe fort of Graffs, and firſt, if the Tree has 
ſo little thickneſs as not to be able to receive above one, as none are commonly apply'd 
without having three Eyes; it may very well happen that every ſuch Greff ſhall produce 
three fine Branches fit to lay the foundation of a fine Tree,” in which Caſe, we muſt have 
recourſe tg what we have faid heretofore of the firſt mp of a Tree, which in the firſt 
year had produc'd three fair Shoots; and may allow two or three Eyes 
' more in length ; if, as in all likelyhood it ought FX nn Greff has produc'd very 
Vi gs, eſpecially it the Tree appears incli to clole. 
the Groot p 


lace, if the Tree to be Graffed is thick enough to receive two Graffs, as it 
is when it has a good Inch Diameter, ora little more; and if the two Graff pondues 
cach rwo or three hne Branches, IG etty often, then it is fit to ſtudy hard to 
avoid the great confuſion that is threaten dhere by the great Proximity of Graffs, and con- 
ſequently we muſt ſtudy to open; therefore among thoſe Branches, thoſe that being thick 
and inwards, form that defect which we muſt never ſuffer, muſt be taken away, either 
within the thickneſs of a Crown Picce, or ſlopingly, ing as the Prudence 
of the Gard'ner, and the occaſion of the Tree ſhall ibe + After which, not only the 
fiſt Proming ſhall be perform'd a little longer than that of the Trees that have been Planted 
within a year or two, but a greater quantity of Branches muſt be kept upon them, as 
all quietly to finiſh the Figure, if the Matter be fit for it, as to imploy for a certain 
time the overplus of Sap we judge fit for our Deſigns, and that Plurality of Branches may 
ole Stumps and tem Branches, as well as kind of Hooks that are on 

the outſide, which I have ſpoken 0 
In the third place, the fame regards muſt be obſery'd, and with more ſeverity, as. well 
for the Overture, as for the length of the firſt Prunings, if the Graffed Tree has been ca- 
pable of receiving upon its head to the number of three or four Graffs, which happens 

when you Graff GC omnid. 


So much the rather, if the Tree having ſeveral thick Branches all pretty near the one to 
the other, and all capable of receiving ſeveral Graffs on the Head, it comes to be Graffed 
upon every one of them. Such a Tree is apparently a little Old, and yet vi enough, 
lo that all the Sap which was prepar'd by the great number of its Roots, and was ſuthcient 
for the Nouriſhment and Maintenance of 6 greek Quay of long and ſtrong Branches, 
knding it {elf pent upin the little compals of thoſe Graffs, produces 


generally there Brancbes 
F 2 of 
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of an extraordinary thickneſs and length, to that degree, that pretty often one Eye pro- 
duces rwo or three Branches, molt of them ſtrong. 

In ſuch Caſes, all the Prudence of a Skilful Gard'ner is requir'd to make a good uſe of 
that great Vigour thus reduc'd, to the end that by means of a wiſe Coudutt in 'a ſhort 
time a Tree may be brought to a fine Figure, and to bear a great deal: Nothing is more 
common than to ſee ſuch Graff: ill order'd, and, it I may fay to, Cobbled and Maſlacred ; 
and Conſequently woe to that Tree, which for the firſt time falls under the hands of an 
ignorant Gard ner. | 

The great Overture of the Tree, the reaſonable length of certain Branches that are ef: 
ſentially neceſlary for the Figure, the Plurality of ſuch as are not ſo; and that as well by 
the means of ſhort and long Srwmps, %c. as by means of thoſe that are not imploy'd,afid may 
be remov'd at pleaſure, without harming the Tree, both by the way of fuch Prunings as 
are perform'd within the thickneſs of a Crown Piece, and by the great length of the 
weakeſt Branches for Fruit, &c. All theſe together are Soveraign Remedies, and 
ealie againſt the diſorders that might ariſe from ſuch an abundance of Sap fo redue'd with 
in a ſmall compaſs ; but yet how many ill-favour'd Trees are daily ſeen, for want of 
Gard'ners having Principles, or for not having Praftisd them from the beginniug, 

In the fourth the ſecond, third, and fourth years, and even longer, if it falls out 
ſo, you muſt labour in the manner aforeſaid, until rhe Tree begins to yield Fruit, and 
then you mult not only return to the Pruning of ſix or ſeven Inches each French, but 
likewiſe rake them lower from year to year, here and therg,.. in to have the lower 
part of your Tree always well hll'd, which you cannot arrive to by any other means 

What I have now faid in general upon Old Trees Graffed a-new in Place, may be 
indifferently apply'd as well to Dwarf-ftandards as to Wall-Frat-Trees , which being , 
we mult ever propoſe to our ſelves the fine Ideas both of the one, and the other, which we 
have recommended at the beginning of this Treatiſe ; knowing for certain, that confuſion 
and thinneſs are of a dangerous Conſequence in point of ers, as well as Dwarfs, tho' 
we muſt grant, that the conveniency of tacking the By of Walk Frut-Trees, and by 
that means tern ow to lye as we would have them, renders the 

'ment of them much , more ſecure, and quicker for ſucceſs, than it can be 


CHAP. XXVILL 
Of what is to be done in Caſes not foreſeen, and yet pretty comm 


to all maxner of Trecs, even to thoſe that haue been manag 4 
according to all the Rules of Art. 


io ſuppoſe, that whoever has with a ſufficient application read over whit I 
have ih'd here for the Pruming of Trees, has ird a ſufficient Know 
either to underſtand ir well, or to pur it in Prafiice with Pleaſure and Advantage : Io 
tell the Truth, I ſhould be infinitely deceiv'd if it were not ſo, having made it my ſtudy 
with all the Care imagji to render my elf intelligible, as well to the and 
the Novice, as to the of Underſtanding, whether Gard'ner or not, who ſhall be de 
Grous to know my Sentiments this Matter. Bur I muſt add to this, that yet to ar- 
frew0 a pence pellifibe of Baoeladeh, it will be neceſlary, for rwo or three years, 
CEE IS Trees both the Principles and Manner I 
In exceeding Theory, or ion in this Caſe, as well as in all other 

Arts and Sciences. 

I dare afhrm, that hardly any difficulty would ever be found in the Application of theſe 

inci if, as I may fay, Nature was always wiſe in the Produftion of Branches and 
Fruits; or if ſhe be govern'd as the Carver governs his Marble, and the Painter bi 
Colours ; bur it is certain, that whatever care we take for the Condudt of our Trees, yet 
we cannot always Labour about them with ſo much ſucceſs, as ro oblige Nature, whuch 
—— nota. eeniuara:: of, on all Occaſions to anfwer our Intentions and La” 


Nature is a particular Agent, but yet a neceffary one, which in her Actions depends 
upon an infinite number of henry, either as ro Times, and Seaſons, or Grounds, 
ot which, ſome are Good, and others Bad ; fore Hot, ſome Cold, fome Dry, fore 
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Moiſt ; or Laſtly, in relation to the different temper of Trees, of which ſome are apter 


to bear Fruit than others ; ſome to produce more Branches, others leſs, ſome for Stone- 
Fruit, others for Kernel ; and ſome others are even of a particular kind ; as Figgs, 
Grapes, &c. 

Ciembene wicker 3 mbteact ih that pretty often the Rules for Pruning are in 
ſome reſpects the fame in relation to Trees, as the Rules of Chriſtian Morality are in re 
ſpett to the Condutt of Men; our Trees to me,ſeem i ient under the Conſtraint we im- 
pole upon them, to keep them low; and ſometimes tack'd againſt a Wall; they ſeem to 
aim conſtantly at their eſcape, and to ſurprize the Gardner, to ſhoot where he would not 
have them, and produce Branches where he would have none ; juſt as the Corrupt Na- 
ture of Man often Rebels againſt the Divine Laws and Reaſon, and affefts moſt of 
thoſe things which Morality torbids. 

It is likewiſe true, that in our Trees there ſometimes happen certain Inconveniencies, 
which we could neither foreſee, nor hinder ; bur at leaſt, adep cn mwack oy. 
mult apply our ſelves to avoid the ill C that might atrend them ; and moreover, 


if it be pothible, as I have pretty often Cauſe to believe it may; we muſt endeavour to draw 


Advantages from them. 

There are in this certain Particulars, which may prove tireſom to ſome Readers, Imean 
ſuch as kave no occaſion for them, or ſuch as do not care to underſtand Pruning to the 
botzom ; but I hope they may prove of great uſe, or at leaſt afford ſome Pleaſure to true 
Gard'ners, who are ſenhible that nothing is ſo proper to improve in all manner of Sciences, 
as thoſe ſtudied and inſtructive Particulars. 

* Raves Of Cine ar GoeE: ogy 20D AE Ee Caſes relating to the 
Pruning of all manner of Trees ; whi as proper to be added here, together 
be Cui lHhwvhds wonbdue > 246 

Bur firſt, I think my felt oblig'd to fay that Srone-Fruzt, and ially Peach-Trees, 
and even Apricocks, greatly require a ſecond Prummg, and ſometimes a third, beſides the 
belt which & dove at the end of Winter : Thoſe laſt Prumings muſt be perform'd towards 
the middle of May, when the Fruit is cither knit, or blaſted; Ar which time, 1 dare af 
frm, that they are not only 'ad but even neceſſary ; at the ſame time 
you muſt likewiſe Trim the Buds and uſeleſs Branches of ſome others, which is no leſs 

than thoſe kind of Prunings. : 
; haſt ions,Viz.. the ſecond and third Pruning of Stone-Fruut,and the Trimming 
of the Buds and uſeleſs Branches of all manner of Trees,are » both to cer- 
tain Branches, which may be of uſe for the future to make By for Wood,as well as to 
take away intirely ſome that are grown uſeleſs, and inconyenient; their Funtion which was 
to bear Fruit, not having ſucceeded, their Bloſſoms being deſtroy'd. I will make a Par- 


ticular Chapter of this hereafter, after having explain'd all the Particulars I have ' 


mention'd tor Pruning. 
All theſe 1 have divided into Four Clafſis ; of which the firſt conſiſts of thoſe Re- 
marks that are generally common for the Pruning of all manner of Frait-Trees, whe- 
ther Dwarfs, or WalkTrees : This Claſlis has a pretty large extent, and ſhall be the farit I 
will Explain. 
The Second of the Remarks that are peculiar in every Year to the firſt Pruning of 
Stone-Fruzt, eſpecially Peach-Trees, —_—_ | 
The Third, of thoſe Remarks that only to the Second and Third Pruning of 
thoſe very Stone-Frusts, IS | 
Trimming of the Buds and uſclefs Branches of both. 


JI 


CH A P. XXIX. 
Common Remarks for certain ſingular Caſes relating to the 


Pruning of all manner of Trecs. 


| puraryteryermd bg tn ns gant oo by roa- 

ſon that it would almoſt be impoſſible ro do it otherwiſe, every Caſe bei cgn_ 
and withour the leaſt relation to the other ; as well as that, oy Cm. it be 
of no uſe, tho? it might be done ; Beſides, I did ſet down things y in my Journal, 
according to the Singularities I obſerv'd by degrees ip wy Studigs upon Yegworme, and 
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[+ ac 'we have already ſufhciently ſpoken as to the efte&t of ſuch an extraordinary 


therefore I think it will not be improper to Communicate them in the ſame Method 1] 
Collected them, which is as followeth. 


1 Obſervation. 


of a Branch that has been couch'd and conſtrain'd a a 1; 
| ' of the Breneb of a Dwarf which NE ina ene wr 
that is, which? wma 5 pen: like moſt of the others, has indin'd fidewiſe 
(Thave a great value for ſuch which grow ſoon Branches for FrattY 1 fay, ' when fuch 
Branches have ſhot ſome of falſe Food, which can neither ſerve towards the Figure,nor for 
Frait, 1 Cut ther within the thickneſs of a Crown Piece, or {lopingly, according to my 
occaſion, otherwiſe that falſe Hood would ruine that which is 6.28 or at leaſt it would 


foine it from the part it cane from, to the Extremity of the Branch ; and if in the Suns 
mer 1 perceive the '». "ge or Birth of fuch- Branches, 1 break them off immediately, 
| | fling them downward with the Thamb, where they begin to 


of Br which 1 am an Enemy to; it- wilt be n& 
i Spurs within the thickneſs of a Crown Piece, in order wholly 
e 'the great Courſe of Sap which throws it felf on that fide, and does it a 


= Praning of weak long Branches may as well be perform'd by breaking them 
on the Extremity, as in cutting them with the Pruning-Knife, and now 
is GUT LORE jth OPUS) io backing (© (hem we SH Wane, ; may 
be of uſe ta form Fruit;:Buds the ſooner, fince, as we have already faid, Np valy grow 
'on thoſe places that recrive lirtle Sp. atk al 


5 Obſervation. 


' MK Skilful Curious Gard ner ought never t5ſuffer any dry or dead Argot, or Cock 
any Trees, but cut tf off dole when ever he perceives them, unleſs it cds an 


tain Peach-Trees that a (Gnewhar inclink4 ro Gum | Which it is dangerous todo 
Hy cnn ate ec can fan be St and dee Gen Spur thro 
it ; but it is certain that it 8 a Beauty eſpecially in Kerneh-Frut, to 
ca wholly al ul ind of os by, redfba that the part infallibly , doſes again, 
provi ree be T \ | 

By this word Arger, 1 mean in this place, the Old Extremity of a Branch which has 
been formerly ſhorten'd at ſome diſtance from the Eye, ſo that this Eye has afterwards ſhot 
another Branch, and this ſame Extremity < -—m;4% pak without having 


, profited fance-the Praming, which has, gives it 


A! 4 


6 Obſerwation. 


NP" 
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6. Obſervation. 


en from ſome good part of a Tree, which in the firſt Years had only produc'd 

Branches of a moderate Vigour, and gave bue lie hopes of « long Con 
tinuance, we afterwards come to one or two hne Branches, or more, though all 
falſe Wood ; if I find that I may lay the Foundation of a fine new Fi upon it 
fach a Tree, 1 always do it conformably to the Rules heretofore eſtabliſh'd, and in the 
mean time I ſtill preſerve all the ancient weak ones, as long as they are capable of yield- 
ing Fruit, with a Reſolve to cut them as ſoon as they ceaſe to bear ; and by that time, 

ſhall have form'd themſelves in the new Figure, and thoſe ſhall inſenſibly ſupply 
the room of the old Branches. 

But in caſe ſuch Branches ſhou'd grow in a place whence I can draw no advantage to 
form a fitle Tree, I take them off quite, in hopes that another Year may produce more 
favourable ones ; ſuppoſing that fuch a Tree having been capable to ſhoot ſome, thou 
ill-plac'd, the Vigour of it not only fubliſts, but even increaſes ſtill; and will y 

new ones, and probably better plac'd ; fuch kind of Branches will owe their 
irth to ſome new Roots, which thall have been form'd in an extraordinary manner. 


7. Obſervation, 


anches ; from which, if thick ones chance to ſhoot, 1 only conſider them as Branches 


9. Obſtruation. 


N the Order Nature commonly obſerves for the Produttion of Branches and Roots, what 

is produc'd a-new is leſs thick than the place from whence it is produc'd : And it, con- 
trary to that Order, the Branches or Roots that are ſhoe thicker than thoſe whence 
they are produc'd, the new ones are commonly of falſe Food, and muſt be w'd i 
ly ; ſill ſuppoſing, in reſpe&t to the Sranches, that thoſe which are of falſe Wood may be 


b 


judicial to the Figure, or Frait, as we have heretofore explain'd : For it, inſtead of 
fag prjuicl her Sion ſh favour the Fur, or or UIGINICY 
ing for a time part of the Sap, which is too abounding here z in fuch a Caſe, they muſt 
be preſery'd according to our ing Rules ; but in the Caſe of Roots, as the thickeſt 
are always the beſt, the diſtinQtion of talſe Food not being eflential bere, we mult always 


mpg nanrrragy pre mg lirtle and weak, which ſhoot from other ſmall, weak 
Br 
of 


10, Obſervation: 


notwithſtanding, ought to be look'd upon as weak ones, becauſe they proceed from a 
Place being originally ſtrong and vigorous ; and (o of the reſt. 


11. Obſervation. 


Ikewiſe, a Tree muſt never be Priw'd without having firſt examin'd the Effect of the 
preceding Pruning, in order to correct the Defects ot it, it any ; or elſe of preſerving 
ts Beauty with Care. 1%, Ot 
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12. Obſervation. 


N point of Dwarfs,where we have not the convenience of Tying the Branches, as in Wall- 
nn: animes hf no Arno yoehind oe hr 


Fruit- Branch, we mult what the of ſuch a Branch is capable of bearing 
of it ſelf, without being expos'd to the hazard of breaking ; and therefore ut will be 
to lean upon the Extremity of fuch a Brench, to the end that, by the or 
liltance we find in leaning upon it, compar'd w the known Weight of fuch a kind of Frai, 
the Burthen may be proportion'd to the {trength or weakneſs of the Branch. 


13. Obſervation. 


Ommonly in Peach and Phon-Trees, if 2 old thick Branch be ſhorten! 

there are ſeldom any new ones to be either on the Extretnity, or in the 

whole Compaſs of it ; the Sap of ſuch a Tree can hardly penetrate fo hard a Bark : But 

yet ſometimes, the Tree having fore Vigour left, the Sep produces its Effedt upon the 
n. 

and 


youngeſt Branches, near 16 that old one in queſtio 

Bur the contrary as to Apricock-Trees, either old, or young ; or young Peach-Trees, 
all other kind of Trees ; we may regularly expect new Branches trom the old ones which 
have been cur ſhorter, ſeldom meeting with any dilappointment. 


14. Obſervation. 


Hows is vigas Zhen, ether young or old, a we have 6 alien decerlh, 
only look for Fruit upon the weak Branches ; on the contrary, in weak Trees, that 
np Bats Vigew, Ge aaron 3 ous.20n Go arp Hans, 6 2eper LEE 
weak ; thole taving too muth weakncls to be able to produce fine Fruit, and the 

which appear thick, and indeed are only fo compar'd to the ſmall Vigour of the whole 
Tree, have no more in an then paquir's for the | ing of bne Fruit : So that 
in ſuch weak Trees, all the ſmall Branches muſt be raken away ; they always appear worn 
out, whether they have given Frait, or not; and they often periſh withour having fruftify'd, 


15. Obſervation, ; 
Jl orcs of Fruit-Trees, being ſound, a ſingle Eye ſometimes produces to the number 


of rwo, three, or four Branches, and for the molt part pretry tne ones: Ir is neceflary to 
judge prudently which are the fitteſt to be preſerv'd, either for Wood, or Fruit, and which 
are to be cut off quite : It ſeldom happens that above two are prelerv'd, and even thoſe 
muſt look upon rwo empty Sides, diſtant from each other ; to that End the middlemolt of the 
three is okew taken away, and jo the rwo remaining receive the better nouriſhment. "Thi 
Operation ought to be perform'd in Trimming the Buds, and uſclels Branches, which is in 


JN Efpobenpr WolbPraie-Thecgll the Branches may eaſily be diſpos'd on one 

women maths entre "1 warns Ink nag bent; 
be not order'd ar that time, and ſhou'd make an ill Figure, 
thickneſs of a Crown-piece, at the Seaſon of the firſt Praning, 
or March of the following Year ; or, at leaſt, upon the firſt Eye, in hopes 
that thickneſs may produce ſome Branches which may prove more uſeful than the 


17. Obſervation. 


thr it be in ſome manner difagreeable, as well in a Wall Frau-Tree, as ( 

ly) in a Dwarf, to fee « thick 9s rs» pers 1 yer it s ki 
to preſerve it when it contributes to the filling up of one of the Sides, which, without it, 
wou'd remain empty, and is for the Beauty of the , 
nut be obſcrv'd for Fruit-Branches ; are good in any pa 
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» 18. Obſeruation; 


all that, de upon Art, {cure} le of 
Qin ena Fr HTS I 
other Branches, whi are ſuperior to it, and « roced bom 

arrjve.to. be the «pay hehe; 
roman 


forms. an Extremity to it. 
the Trimming Te Poieenl heen 
it; but when naturally a Branch is weak on the 


of rengabing it, wal it be by remor Branch, originally ſuperior to 
i — Saks Th od 
Net. but, Nature ſometimes Arad 47" her ſelf, without remavi 

riac thing ; as, we have obſery'd,, {| lome Fruit- Branches, which, by, an 0 

fowi 1p ny en fr, fin wy bong bg hon 
this 18 caqqot imitate it. 


19. Obſervation. 


N order to Prune very vigorous I towards the end of the Winter, for the 
EST rl hey are, re29y to Blade , 
more.certaingy the Buds than will By ſom; for there 
Ge RE ON han, of the nd dance . 
ag n, Chrorag a gr qui. Th Be ng th 
CODE Lot dine 


20. Obſervation, 


the Frut- 
Wenn Enna ngs 


in hs Winks bak the By 
ciently, by the Example of Almond-Trees Gr 
the Rerurn of the Spring, appear extreamly «oo the Flax that had been apply'd 
to them in Graffmg. 

21. Obſervation, 


We eb the Fran wo FEE 
behdes, that i in hr + for the 


22. Obſervation. 


T is often neceſſary to Unteck ; for the firſt Tacking of the Month « 
| pag equal the Figure ; in the ſecond to renioye from be 


Stays fuch nn as were already flip'd them ; mou 


there : Pang we cy HOY rg 
Fract-Trees, as well to prevent fuch Diſardery, «s jo remove the cs 
Shoors that wou'd only cauſe a Confuſion. 


23. Objeruation. 
WR mitnb of Dock GB Y not always 3 fign of Vigout ; ob 
Rh yoak ar Le Os, wb Senres Cha 


all 
ng oy dy | Rodne6 jn tbe Chody @ ntaloy 6 ig of Heal 


—_—— w—— — — 
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24. Obſervation. 
| en a Tree, either Dwarf, or Eſpaler, is great and old, it ſeldom ſhoots any 
Y> 


anches ; and conſequently, it is not likely that any Faults can be com- 
R EK , if a Dwarf, that it is open ; if an Eſpalier, that 
. 'd: Faults are only greatly to be tear'd upon 
- Grm more than the Gardner wou'd have them ; that is, 
produce more Branches than he expected. 
25. Obſervation. 
F can judge of the Thickneſs and Weakneſs of Branches, comparatively to 
WE anos ining to them in one and the fame Tree. For ax 4 


Sorne 
are deem'd weak in one part of a Tree, or in certain Trees, which in another might pag 
for thick ones : The Neighbourhood of a very thick one renders another, that is not fo 
thick, weak, as well as many weak ones render another, that is not ſo weak, thick. 


26. Obſervation. 


Ont tn fermion oe tn memes = per arte 
length to certain Branches ; which, though pretty thick, ought norwithſtanding to 
be look'd upon here as weak and ſmall, the length being neceflitated by the Conſideration 
of other nexghbouring Branches, and thicker ; which in the Neighbourhood, are look'd 
upon, and us'd like Branches tor Wood. 

27. Obſervation. 


Hen weak Branches are very (lender on their Extremities, it is a certain ſign of 
an extream Weakneſs ; wherefore they muſt be much ſhorten'd : And when 
2 7 &amrn fo Agra be left ſomewhar longer, becauſe they really are 


28. Obſervation: 


OT Oe the en 0s Fes the Bf Nouriſh: 
ment it receives ; therefore, in ſuch Occaſions, we muſt draw nearer the loweſt ; 
whereas, on the contrary, the farther a thick" Branch is diſtant from the Heart, the more 
Nouriſhment it receives ; for which reaſon it muſt be remov'd, in order to keep the V+ 
gour in the middle, or in the lower part of the Tree. 


29. Obſervation. 


Rom ſome Trees, cither old or new ed, eſpecially Pear-Trees, either Dwarf, 

or Walk-Trees, ſometimes izontal Branches, of an ordinary thickneks, 
which are admirable to be veddire'd for Fran: either ſhooting pry; or inwards : But 
regularly moſt Branches ſtreighten again, and threaten a great deal of Confuſion, if Care 
be er oy bra to take away thoſe that are wort plac'd ; or elſe are apt to diſgarniſh, unlets 
one be ſevere in cutting ſome of them ſhorr. 


30. Obſervation. 


Ometimes ſome Branches are Prun'd like Branches for Wood, though in reallity they 
have no more thickneſs than a Fruit-Branch ſhou'd have; and therefore muſt not be 
look'd as being real Branches for Wood, to eſtabliſh and preſerve long 
puree he PFigute of X Tree, but rather as half }o0d-Branches : They really are of ſome 
uſe for the Figure, and to fill up ſome Vacuity for two or three Years ; after which, they 
muſt periſh, which muſt be z and, without relying upon them, endeavour to get 
others near them, to ſupply their Room ; otherwiſe a Tree will ſoon grow defedtive. 


31. Obſervation. 


WHen a Tree, either Dwarf, or, —__ a Wal-Frun-Tree, eſpecially Peach, 
or Plumb-Tree, no longer ſhoots new Branches, it muſt be look'd upon as a de- 
cay'd Tree, and therefore another muſt be prepar'd againſt the next Year ; and without 


Pruning 


| 
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__ its Branches for Wood, all thoſe that are likely to produce fine Fruit, mult 
egos be to that end, retrenching all the Sapleſs ones exaftly, as being incapable of 


doing any . 
gy got 32. Obſervation. 


OU muſt never Prune 2a Branch for Wood, when you have no fuch occaſion 

and therefore, for Example, when a high Standard begins to be prefs'd 
Neighbourhood of a lower Tree, Sag EE to cut oft ſome of 
Branches of that high Standard, to make room tor the higheſt of its Neighbour ; in ſuch a 
Caſe, thoſe Branches of the high Standard mult be left long for Fruit, eſpeciall if it be vi 
rous, and can nouriſh theſe without prejudicing the principal Branches : And thereby Rndee- 
vours are us'd to get ſome Fruzt, by the extraordinary length of fuch Branches, before one be 
neceſſitated to cut them off quite. 

33. Obſervation. 


E muſt cut Stwwp-wiſe, that is, entirely, all the thick Branches that are ſhot from the 
Extremity of another paſſably thick and long, which, if Prun'd according to the com- 

mon Method of Pruning, wou'd grow too naked, and too long ; and conſequently, wou'd 
look difagreeable. By this manner of Pruning Stump-wile, we —_— hope for ſome 
new Branches from the Body of the old one, proper to maintain the Beauty of the Figure, in 


hiling up every part. 


5 
I 
2 


24. Obſervation. 


E likewiſe cut Stwmp-wiſe when, a very vigorous Tree, of two ſtrong Branches, 
grown on the Rxtremicy of « vigorous one, we think fit to uſe the Second prefera- 
bly to th&Firſt, and yet do not think i proper to ſtrengthen that Second any more ; and 
we leave, for the ſpace of a Year or two, or more, a ſmall for the Sap to the 
cut Supt, bn order 'to take it quite away, as well as the new Branch that 

ſhall be ſhot from it, as ſoon as the Tree ſhall begin to bear Fruze. 

However, I muſt mode wn co IN —_— pa of that way of 
Pruning Sturmp-wiſe, is ſeldom for any Br s, but fuch that, from weak, and paſlabl 
long as they were, are grown extraordinary thick and vigorous ; infomuch that ranrwn. 
ſhort from their Extremity one, or two, or many thick Branches. "The original Weak- 
of ſuch Brenches only proceeded from their length, which ſhou'd not have been al- 
low'd them, mp Co CPS fince 3 and therefore, being grown” 
thick, they muſt begin to be us'd like Branches for Wood; that is, they mult be ſhorten'd. * 


7 


: 


35. Obſervation. 
ND in caſe that Branch cut Stump-wiſe has produc'd no Branches for Wood int ity 
—__ do cy a > Go CT OD 
. has ſhot a thick Branch at the place of t 
again be cut Srump-wiſe, eſpecially the old one not being | no ags feB Sipmp 


pe 
the y of that old one, and conſequently ſhorten'd, according to the ris heedics 


F on an old, but pretty vigorous Tree, altogether diſorder'd with falſe Food, barely b 

the defedts of an ill-perform'd Pruning, Care be not taken for three or four Sana 
after another, to take it lower, by a Branch or two yearly, until it be quite ſhorten'd, ir 
will never yield any fatisfaftion ; bur by that mcans it may very well be brought to be a 
line and good Tree. This is fit to be when a Tree is of a very good kind : If not, 
it were better to take it quite down, and to Graff a better kind upon it Slzt-wiſe, either of 
luch as we have not already, or have not a ſufficient number of. 


37. Obſervation. 


Omerimes certain Trees are ſo vigorous, that they cannot, eſpecially the firſt Years, be 
reduc'd to a ſmall compaſs; therefore they mult be allow'd to extend either upwards, or 
onthe ſides ; otherwiſe they will only produce falſe Hood : Afterwards you may by degrees 
reduce them to the Standard of when they begin to bear Frazt. Such are com- 
monly, /Vmgoule, Lady-Thighs, Saint-Lezin, DE Rowſſelets, or Ruſſertings, &c. Pet 
z 38. Os: 
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38. Obſervation. 


Very vi Tree can never have too many Branches, provided they be well order'd, 
A cauſe no Confuſjon ; whereas, on the contrary, a weak Tree can never have too 
tew, Burthen may be 

ſ(chdom leave any upon it, bur 


zon'd to the Vi of it ; and therefore you ruſt 
ſock thick jy 


Branches as it may have. L 


39. Obſervation. 


Branches of falſe Hood, or Suckers, us to Peach-Trees, and other Stone-Froit, are not 
commonly &© defetive as to the Eyes, or Buds, as thole that grow upon Kernel-Frau- 

Trees ; — — to have their Eyes extingwlh d with Gum, which is 
. ©. As 


a to them. 
Branches of falle 


Branches upon any but Peach-Trees, eſpecially Srone-Peaches, which begin to grow ancieng, 
and worn out about the head. 
40. Obſervation. 


: LL manner of Trees have a Brench or rwo predominant over the others, and ſome 
times more ; happy are thoſe in which the Vigour is divided, unhappy thole where 
the Torrent lies all on one (de. 


41. Obſervation. 


Wood-Branch, growing on the in-lide of a Dwarf which you intend ta dofe, is ever 
welcome, and the fame, if favourably plac'd to ſupply a thin fide. 


42. Obſervation. 


Fentin of Faw cad depo Tion Gmetme frm anion the way Gam Trp 
Which the Brench they are adberent to bas been form'd, as generally all the Bud: of 
Stone-Fruit do ; but ſometimes there are ſome that are rwo or three Years, and even 

» before come to perfeftion : Some arrive to it at the Entrance of the 
Spring, ſo that/it happens that ſome may be ſeen at the time of the Bloſſom, which did 
no'wile appear during the Winter. 


| __ + | : 
ir Colour, which differs from the oP. Branch, ſhews it ſufhciently ; X 
be taken oft, being likewiſe ſubjeQ to periſh ; Gard'zers 


44- Objeruauuen. 


E Gy, and with reaſon, that it is commonly in our er to make Frait-Bud: 
— wa wp; bekd adng > fre cw adluth 


45- Obſervation. 


Wien it comes to paſs that a thick Branch being prum'd, ſhoots three, of which, the 
higheſt proves of a good thickneks, the ſecond weak for Fruit, and the third thicker 
than the higheſt, rwo Conſiderations muſt be had to Prune them kilfully ; that is, if the 
higheſt be ti for the Figure, ir muſt be made uſe of, and the third, which is 
thicker, cut {lantingly, or within the thickneſs of a Crown-piece, 
But if this third Branch be better plac'd for the Figure, it may be Prom'd, as being « 
Branch for Wood, and the higheſt left for = Fruit-Branch, or rather for one of thoſe that 
mu be remor'd within « ceraia ſpace of tims, fppolng i cauſes no Confuion, and 
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hat the Five b nary vhgeenn A —— harbor Fur tre 
dioary Vigour, it y be cut St | the on Which the 
winkegs fel lor Shad, & wo and whelly he cragy igheſt over the weak one. 


T is always a happineſs, eſpecially in Stone-Woll-Fruit-Trees, when from the lower 
part of the thick Branch there ſhoots, that very Year, another thick one. Our Trees 
are commonly but too much inclin'd to ſhoot upwards. 


47. Obſervation. 


OU muſt never, upon any Conkideration whatever, preſerve ſapleſs Branches ; 
thang 5nd wyng eng poem bem 4 reed, et : 


43. Obſervation. 


Dwarf-Pear-Trees of Beurrs bear Frait , muſt commonly be Prun'd 
ſhorter than other Trees, Rt SEES 
that that Fruit is large and heavy, they are apt to open, and ſpread tao much; which 
Figure is not pleaſing. 
49. Obſervation. 


Ds the Month of May one cannot be too careful in looking after Eſpakers, efpe- 

cially Pear-Trees, to hinder good Branches from {lipping behind the Stakes or Props, 

from which they cannot be remov'd afterwards, oikes cen breaking them or the 
50. Obſervation, 


Young Pear-Tree languiſhing or decaying in one may ſometimes be reeſta- 
bliſh'd, if, after having taken ir out the —n ga. Prowd i every where, it 


be put into better Ground. t there is no for a decaying Peach-Tree, eſpecially Gum 
having appear'd upon it ; thoſe kind of Trees are reviv d. 


certainly ſo as that of being crooked, flat, or (lender, which it bas vaw correded in 
\ Dwarf'Steadard. 
52. Obſervation. 


'A LL the Sap of a Tree being employ'd in forming Branches, ſome (trong, 
f , hy food , it will => ms. ode Bob a to wakence: Bereta 
abounds, and is confin'd within a very number of Branches, for the moſt part thick, 
it will produce no Fru#t any where, until the Lea EIT 
by the great number of ranches it will produce in n of Time, which Branches 
muſt be preferv'd. | 

53. Obſervation. 


WhHen Trees are hard to produce Fruis, by reaſon of their _ too Vigorous, as 

thoſe are we have fo often mention'd ; eſpecially certain Plumb-Trees that grow ar 
gainſt a all, one of the things 1 commonly do afteQ, is to leave a great deal of old Ford 
upon them, particularly for Fuwt-Branches, avoiding, however, Confufian and Thinnefs, 
or Vacuity ; bur ſtill, upon Condition, "that. when a Branch left long for Frais che firſt 


Year, 
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year, ſhall afterwards ſhoot another on the Extremiry of it, which I Vkewiſe think fit to 
_ upon Condition, I fay, that in caſe that Second ſhould 'ſhoor a Third, the 
aſt muſt never be preſery'd, which would cauſe a difagreeable length, and yet would 
not anſwer our aim, which is to get Fruit. 

In ſuch Occaſions I do one of theſe things, viz. I perform my Pruning upon the $e- 
cond, the rwo having a ſufficient length ; or elſe 1 Prune the Third, which s ſhot from 
the end of the Second, Stump-wiſe, the rwo firſt not being exceſſive in length. 


54. Obſervation. 


Here are ſome moments in which a Skilful Man's Thoughts may be roving while he 

is Pruning, and ſo may chance to commit ſome Faults, which commonly are not very 
material, and are eaſily Corretted ; as for Example, having left ſome Branches too long, 
or having preſerv'd ſome that ſhould have been taken away ; therefore in my Opinion,"a 
Reviſe is very neceſlary to be done the next day, if not that very day ; without which, 
it is impoſſible to be ly cerain of what has been done ; it is with this, as with all other 
Works in the World. 

55. Obſervation. 


WHen one fide of an w_ er Pong or Rs is extraordinarily 

Strong and Vi the weak and lender ; that is, properly ſpeaki 
when a Tree is Cres difggreeable to ſight, it is hard to endie » to Tex 
gure; then a great deal of care muſt be taken about that Vigorous fide, in taking away 
the greateſt part of the ſtrong Branches cloſe to the Stem, whence they ſboot, or cut part 
of them Stwmp-wiſe, in tion that at laſt the Sap which inclin'd altogether on\that 
fide, may turn it ſelf towards that weak fide, at which time we ſhall be enabled to begin the 
Repairs which were wanting. 


56. Obſervation. 


F: all ſort of Trees care muſt be taken to allow lefs length to a Wood-Branch, that is 
ſomewhat weak, than to that Hood Branch which is thick and ſtrong. '\ 


57. Obſervation. 

T is common in all manner of Trees, eſpecially when they are pretty Ancient; 
ne oder 2 gp” ag ng Argent en url ar eos, 
were, threatned to periſh for want ; therefore it is requiſite every year, at the time of 
the grand Pruning, and even at the time of the which is perform'd on Stone- 
Fruts, ally Wal-Frait; I fay it is requiſite to take a ſpecial Care that fuch Branche 
may not nr Nouriſhment; to which end, they muſt be kept ſhorter, and the 
number of them diminiſh'd, and ſometimes it will be fit to take away ſome of the 
thick ones that are Superior to them ; or, if after ſuch Branches have Bloſſom'd, that is, 
have perform'd the main part of their duty, Io p—_4 muſt be 
wholly taken away, eſpecially when there appears no diſpolition in t = 
good Branches for the following year. 


58. Obſervation. 


Hen a High Branch is taken away over a Lower, that is, as we have already 
faid, what we call Lowering, or Shortning of a Tree, it muſt be cut & coke, 
that no part af it may remain ; to the end that the place may ſoon be cover'd again, and 
neatly ; but when the lower is taken away to preſerve the higher, we muſt keep of that 
low one, at leaſt the thickneſs of a Crown Piece, or cut it > Ar as we have faid 


elſewhere, in hopes of a good new Branch. 


59. Obſervation. 
When a Branch of a good thickneſs being Prun'd pretty cloſe, produces nothing but 
whar is weak on its Extremity, it is a Sign that it is upon periſhing, and that Ns- 
rure has withdrawn, in favour of another, the yearly ſubſtance ſhe us'd to afford it ; 6 
that you muſt no longer rely upon it for the Beauty of the Tree, 


60. Obſervation. 


F a Tree being crooked at the time of Planting, produces the firſt year a fine ſtreight 
Branch, as it ſometimes happens, you wary Ml on the whole Srem to thit Branch, 
there only to tix the Foundation of the Beauty of that Tree. 


61. Ob 
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61. Obſervation. 


WE may better reſolve to preſerve upon a Walk-Frait-Tree, a thick Branch, not being 
al 


] well plac'd, than upon a Dwarf-Standard ; whete fuch a Branch mi 
chance to be ill ſciruated, by reaſon of the facility we meet with in Wal-Trees, of 
and winding ſuch a Branch ar pleaſure, or thoſe that ſhall ſhoor from it, which cannor be 


effefted in Dwarf-Standards, in which we want the Conveniency of tacking to the Right 
and Left ; and fuch a Branch would make a Dwarf-Standard ſhow awry : in 2 
Dwarf-Standard fuch a Branch muſt be remov'd, whereas with the of Ligatures 


it might ſerve to form a fine Wall-Tree, and therefore ſhould be preſerv'd. 


62. Obſervation. 


TX common length of Branches for Wood,which I willingly fix to five,ſvx,or ſeven inches, 
tho it is to be regulated and proportion'd upon many things,in order to be either more 
or leſs extended ; for upon the Vigour or Weakneſs of the whole Tree; upon the 
Thickneſs or Mediocrity of the Zranch, to be longer where it meets with Vigour and 
Thickneſs, and ſhorter where it does not meet with it : "This length is likewiſe to be re- 
gulated upon the Vacuity that is to be fill'd, to be either more or leſs long, i 
as the Vacuity is either great or ſmall : It muſt particularly be ted upon the hei 

of the other Branches for Wood of the fame Tree, to the end, t thoſe that are newly 
Prun'd, may be proportion'd to the Old ones. 


63. Obſervation. 
Here are ſome People who fancy that the Pruning of a Tree does not require much 
Art ; to juſtife which, cite Great Trees that are never Prin d, as alſo the Trees 


of certain Gard ners, who, wi ever having known how to Cut, Prune fo happily, 
that they do not fail of having abundance of Fru. | 

I have no anfwer to make to thoſe People, or rather I have ſo many things to fay, 
that I do not think it worth my while to anſwer them. Phyſicians, Lawyers, and moſt 
of the Learned in moſt Arts, ſometimes in their turns, meet with fuch pretended 


64. Obſervation. 


WhHen a Fine Fruit-Branch ſhoots many others, which likewiſe ſeem fit for Fruit, 
I am for preſerving of them, when they cauſe no Confulion, and the Tree is Vi- 
gorous, particularly in Pear-Trees. 


65. Obſervation. 


T happens ſometimes, eſpecially in Walk-Frait-Trees, that within the Compaſs of a 
| Plecigphergmnnsd ick and Vigorous the very Summer in which it is 'd ; 
I ay, it ha ſometimes, that one or rwo Thick ones form themſelves, which are as ir 
were after Shoots ; fo that whatever is beyond thoſe New-comers, drawing towards the 
Extremity, appears incomparably ſmaller than what is on the other (ide, drawing to- 
wank the Bir of hat Mater ranch 5 i och a Ca, thoſe luſt Comer uſb 'd 

as Branches that commonly will always augment in 'TIhi conſequent! 
ll iodine read Buntifer the nk ops whe. reed are; for which reaſon, rm 
muſt be Prun'd ſhort ; and as for thoſe that draw towards the Extremuty, muſt be 
look'd upon as Priit-Branches, which will thicken no more, Nature having di her 
Courſe upon theſe laſt made. h 
66. Obſervation. 


OU muſt not in the leaſt ſeruple the taking lower, even in old Trees, eſpecially 
Pear, Apple and Apricock-Trees, certain Sides which, having been ill order'd, prove 

too long and thin : Burt 1 wou'd not, without an abſolute neceſſity, have many thick 
Branches cut over a very weak one, ſhot from the fame part, though never ſo well plac'd 
for the Figure ; too many Inconveniences ariſing from it, by reaſon of the falſe Wood that 
commonly grows about that weak Branch ; which not being capable ot receiving all the 
Sap that flows towards it, and was deſtin'd for the Nouriſhment and Rn” thoſe 
periour 


Oo O01 OOCOOOIOEOGTOI—_ —_ ie Mt 
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ſuperior Branches that ſhall have been cur, that Sap, being neceſſitated to come;out, and 

uently to force its way in an extraordi manner, not fnding any Iſue ready 
made ; that Sap, I ſay, being very abounding, out of it diſorderly and furiouſly, 
like- Water having-overthrown a- Dam that ſtop'd its Courle. Now all thoſe forc'd-ang: 
vieupggs thoſe kind of Branches we have heretofore explain'd, giving) them 
the name of Faiſe Wood, or Suckers, and are fuch as do not grow in the moſt common. and: 
ordinary Order Nature follows in the Production of new Branches ; and therefore-it is.fu, 
as much as'pofible can be, to avoid falling into ſuch Inconveniencies. 

Bur if-you chance ſometimes to be neceſſnated to cut ſuch thick Branches, rhe. ſmall 
Brameh not performing here the tion of a cleft Graff, which ſometimes it does, 
often fails, in ſuch a Cafe you reſolve to make uſe” of one of the Branches of : Falſe. 
Wood ſhot from it, and chuſe that which is beſt plac'd, _ it according to the com> 
mon Method, and by that means eſtabliſh upon it-the Figure of the Tree. 


67. Obſervation. 


E 


tremities of other- Branches are commonly od, Wood, yetlome of 
ſometimes norto be-ſo, 4m dogs, from the lower part of Branches, 
i <0 cur very ſhort, or ſhooting from. 

'in'the very Year they only begin ro a long while atter the 
Tree; (this happens bur ſeldom, unleſs in Vrrgowle-Pears, ) which- you 
at, and only Prune thoſe kind of Branches that a il-condition'd, 
moderate length ; for you muſt ſeldom allow much length to ſuch 
Woed. 


CHAP, XXX. 


Particular Remarks for the firſt Pruning yearly to be Perforn!' 
in February, and March, apon Trecs of Stonc- Fra, 
eſpecially on Peach and Apricock-Trees, either Dwark-Stan- 
dards, or Wall-Trecs. 


Shall not need to inlarge upon this Article, of the firſt Pruning ;, having already 
_argely explain'd in Gone! the Rules for all forts of "ar fhall fol 
ſerve, that the Fruut-Branches of the Trees above-mention'd, are but of a fmall x 
nuance, many of them Periſhing the very firſt year in which they have produc'd Fruit, 
and even without it, their Bloſſoms having been ſpoil'd, either by Gum, Blaſts, or Frofts 
in the Spring; in which Caſes, they mult be | ey wang try 1 Bd nee 
pars os aa » po aun: why To t the ——__— 
or in that Caſe, they may two years, even imes, though 
three or four ; provided they ſtill ſhoot forme good Branebes, Sher 6 the Bnnady 
of the laſt Pruning, or in their extent : But after that, they muſt only be look'd upon 88 
wort-out Branches, and conſequently of no ule. 
It is notſo with the Frawt-Branches of Pear ka hs ; andeven Plumb-Trees, both 
the one and the other laſting long, that is, longer than thoſe of Peach-Trees, by 
v 


reaſon, that in their extent ery {mall ones, which ly produce Fruit ; 
until at laſt, ng to the Nature OT Seeks: we) all per rey 


| may ſay here, without any Vanity, that in following my of Pruning Peach- 
Trees, you may expett to have commonly much finer Trees, more laſting, and without 
doubt much more Fruit, and even much finer than thoſe who Prwne another way, which 
is Intallible ; provided the Weathet be fair at the time of the Bloſſow, and the Gww 
rmeniagcbens ths Branches, and eſpecially, that the 7 
round. 'The Curious are much to be pity'd, when their Gardens to be in a 
cold ill Ground, or when the Mould is worn, becauſe that the Trees produce any 
new Roots there; and conſequently, abundance of the old ones periſh, Roots not 
um 


ſo 
_ upou the Sremm, and upon the Branches, and even upon the 
oots. 


kK 


&- 
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The Reaſon for which I fay that my Method of — greatly preſerves and imbe- 


liſhes the Trees, is becauſe ir preſcribes the being very | in keeping pretty ſhort all 
the thick Branches, &c. And as for the abundance of fine Fruits, it d Infallibly on 
the other Caution I recommend, of preſerving all the good Branches for Fruit, without 
king away any, and the leaving no more Fruit upon - Gn than they are able to nouriſh, 


in to its being very Beautitul. 
When in the Months:of February atid March, you deſign to perform the firſt Pruning 
Peach-Trees, and that, after having taken away all the Old dry Branches, or ſuch, 
which , through an extream weakneſs, are of no uſe (for you muſt begin by this, in order 
to ſee clearly and diſtinAtly what is to be done) you find only rwo forts of good Branches 
remaining ; of which, the one (which are weak ones) are to bear Fruit the followi 
the Buds being already form'd ; and the others (which are the ſtrong ones) are not 
commonly to produce any, not having any Buds upon them, bur are to ſerve us for another 
which is very material. 

Theſe weak ones are to be preſerv'd with Care, and even of a great length, by reaſon 
of the vilible appearance of preſent Fruit, but without building any hopes upon moſt of 
them for the following year ; Nature will afford us others, to ſupply the loſs of thoſe; but 
ſtill care muſt be taken, that the length of thoſe Branches be proportion'd to their {trength; 

ing alſo perſwaded, that a Branch of an ordinary thickneſs is capable of nouriſhing a 
or Jace) part of the Fruit it ſeems diſpos'd to bear : So that, at the firſt Prunmg, there 
s no danger in venturing to leave much upon it, provided part be taken away at the {e- 
cond, if there be Reaſon to believe there is roo much. 

As to the ſtrong ones, they muſt particularly be look'd upon in relation to the future, 
and therefore mult be —_ in proſpect, that, ing to the Order of Nature, 
they will produce others of rwo kinds ; ſome thick ones for J/ood, and many ſmall ones 
for Fruit ; which will certainly come to paſs : Bur, above all, Care muſt be taken to pro- 
vide for the Branches that are to fill up the room of thoſe ſlender ones, which, for, the 
time being, produce ſo good an Effect, bur are, as it were, no longer to be look'd upon 
w living, ſince, after their having _ their Fruit, they muſt be taken away. 

. We have ſufficiently explain'd the difference there is berween weak Branches, atid Sap- 
kſ ones ; therefore it will ſuffice to ſay, that no long Branches tnuſt be preſerv'd, unleſs 
they be of a moderate thickneſs, and have at the fame time Fruit-Buds ready form'd for 
the t Year. I commonly call none Buds but fuch as are double, with an Eye for Wood 
, middle ; and I value no others for Preſerving, unleſs it be on Troy-Peaches, and car- 

Peaches. 

Moreover, no Branch muſt be Prun'd ſhort, unleſs it be, that, being incapable of bear- 
ing Fruit in the preſent Year, their Strength or Vigour may promiſe other Branches for 
the following Year ; or that the Tree having a vaſt | nes hs Fruit-Branches, and very 
few for Hood, and all thoſe very high, there may be r to fear, that ſome of the 
lower parts, or the middle, may grow too thin for the following Years ; in which Caſe, it 
s very proper to ſacrifice ſome - Buds ; and to that End, ſhorten fore of the fineſt and 
thickeſt among thoſe that are over-burthen'd by them, and ſo make then, as we have faid 
diewhere, Demy-Branches for Wood, which is of very good uſe. 

In the mean time we muſt obſerve that there are ſome very vigorous Peach-Trees, which 
commonly are hard to bear Fruit, upon which it is necefary, as well as upon ſome furious 
Pear-Trees, to leave Branches of a moderate thickneſs, long, though they have no Fruit- 
Buds at all. Such furious Peach-Trees are your Magdalens, ſome white Baſtard-Peaches, 
Bourdins, Brugnons, or Latter Violets, &c. that is, when thoſe Peach-Trees are young : 
Upon fuch it is neceffary to leave ſome long Branches, though without any a 
Fruit, upon the apparent certainty of their pram great many other weak Branches 
for the following "mr" and though thoſe Branches =_y thick, and might be look'd 
upon as Branches for Wood, yet they are not cut ſhort, becauſe it is probable that in their 
Neighbourhood there may be other thicker that have been Pran'd for Wood, and that, 
according to the beſt Rules, many thick Branches muſt never be left very near one to 
another 


Thoſe different ways of Cutting long or ſhort, are the Cauſe that it cannot, and muſt 
not be faid that a Peach-Tree is well Prun'd, unleſs every Branchthas one of thoſe two Pro- 
_ either actually fit to bear Fruit in the preſent Year, or to produce tine Wood the 

car following, in thoſe places where it may be requir'd ; and when theſe two Conditions 
meet, and are perfettly obſery'd, we may fay that a Peach-Tree is very well Prun d. 

Thoſe kind of Regards muft not only be had at the time of the firſt Praming, bur, yet 
particularly, at the time of the ſecond and third, if perform'd; and likewiſe at the time of 
the Trimming of the Buds, and uſeleſs Branches. 

; H The 
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The Miſchief which attends Gum, to which every body knows Peach-Trees are common« 
\ ly ſubjeQt, and even much beyond all other Srone-Fruzts, hinders us from having any cer- 
rainty thar a thick Branch, being Prun'd, will produce others on its Extremity ; which 'N 
almoſt infallible in Pear, Plumb, and Apricock-Trees, &c. When Peach-Trees appear at- 
tack'd with that Gum, and yet the Owners are willing to preſerve them ſome Years 
longer, they muſt Prune them late, that is, about the time = begin to bloſſom and 
ſhoot, to be certain of preſerving, at leaſt, ſome good Eyes, and ſome good Bloſſom; : 
There can be no Certainty before that time. 

I add farther, that when a Peach-Tree has produc'd no Branch for Wood, it muſt no 
longer be conlider'd as a Tree to keep, from the time the Fruit has been gather'd ; and x 
Succeſſor muſt be provided. 

] add beſides, that if it happens that an old Peach-Tree, having been ſhorten'd, has 
produc'd ſeveral Branches, which happens but ſeldom, unleſs it be a Tree grown from x 
Stone, you mult begin to Prune it upon thoſe new Branches, in the ſelf-lame manner as x 
y Tree is Prun'd ; excepting only, that the Branches muſt be left a little longer, for 
fear of the Gum. 

It is almoſt impoſſible not to be very uneaſie at the Pruning of Peach-Trees, either Dwarf- 
Standards, or Walk-Trees, by reaſon of an itching defire of preſerving all the Bud: that 
are ready form'd for the preſent Year, and of not depriving ones ſelf of a preſent Good 
But yet, unleſs you be a little hard-hearted for the preſent, in proſpect of the future, you 
may aſſure your ſelves to ſee thoe kind of Trees periſh by your own Fault, or, at leaft;be- 
come of no uſe. "Tis true, that in ſo doing, you may perhaps get abundance of Fra 
for rwo or three Years ; but it is as true, that after that, you muſt expect a very great 


Scarcity, and very ugly Trees. 

Thos Uncabrelin, or Conflicts, I have mention'd, are only undergone by kilful 
Gard'ners : Others are not ſo much as ſenſible of the Danger, and fo are liable to no 
manner of Agitation. "The chict Cauſe of Diſquiet is, particularly, when a weak Branch, 
that had been left long for. Frazt, is grown thick, contrary to the common Order of Vegets- 
tion ; and that the thick one, which had been cur ſhort, in order to ſhoot abundance f 
new ones, is, as it were, abandon'd, and hardly produces any thing. This Alteration ge 
nerally produces a t Diſorder in a Tree ; tor thoſe kind of Branches that are grown 
thick, have y ſhot a great many Branches for Fruit, which occaſions a very great 
and juſt Cauſe of Temptation and Delire of preſerving them all : So that, unleſs the De 
fire of having a fine and me, Tree oppoles the Itch of preſerving thoſe Appearances of 
preſent Fruit, there is a great deal of danger of being overcome by the Temptation ; and 
conſequently, of making ſoon a very ugly Tree, as we have already inſtanc'd. Therefore 
it is very material to examine what is moſt proper to be done in fuch Conjunctures. 

It is ſometimes neceſlary to take the advantage of fuch a Diſorder, to let the Tree ſhoo 
up, in arder tor cover the Top of a Wall, which may very well be allow'd of; and in 
luch a Caſe, there will be no necd of taking any of theſe terrible Refolutions : But fome- 
times there may be # great deal of danger in ſo doing ; in which Caſe, there is a neceſſity 
of reſolving to ſacrifice part of thoſe fine Appearances of Fruis, without any Mercy, and 
CR. to ſhorten ſuch Branches extreamly, in proſpect, that in the following Yean 
you ſhall be recompenc'd a hundred times for thoſe Fruits which, as I may ſay, have been 
thus cruelly deſtroy'd. This Diſorder ha but ſeldom, which is a ort ; bur yet, 
as it happens ſometimes, 1 t my {cit oblig'd to give my Opinion about it. 

When Walls are very low, tor Example, about fix or ſeven Foot high, and yet People 
deſire to have Peach-Trees againit them, which, in ſuch a Caſe, muſt be Planted at a great 
diſtance from one another ; when, 1 ſay, along ſuch low Walls Peach-Trees appear to be 
very vigorous, for the rwo firſt Years the thick Branches that are to fill up the Sides muſt 
be f, pretty long, becauſe, that in Pruning of them ſhort, they will only ſhoot Falſe 
Wood, or Suckers, and feldom or never produce any Fruit, you may allow them twice 
the length of what is allow'd to common WalkTrees, and EE even thrice ; that 
is, a Foot and a half, or ſomewhat more. 

When a Wal-Tree is reaſonably vigorous, it muſt of neceſſity be allow'd at leaſt three 
Foot of Wall free, above the Pruning that is perform'd upon it in the Spring, for the 
placing of the new Shoots ; otherwile the great of the principal Branches ſhould be 
of no ule, growing over the Top ; and there d be a necefliry of Cutting them often 
during the Summer,leſt the great Winds ſhould break them: And,beſides the Vexation of not 
enjoying the Beneht of the Vigour of ones Trees,thoſe Branches thus cut, ever look ungai 
upon a WalTree, by the quantity of Fwurzes that appear at the Extremity of fuch a Tree. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXI. 
Particular Remarks upon the Second and Third Pruning of 


Stone-Fruit. 
Heſe Second and Third Pruning: are ether new, and yet are altogether as ne- 
and material as the firſt, and muſt be perform'd about the middle - of 


abundance of Fruit ; but whereas they are ſub; 
ro examine, — \ ——— — 
ſometimes of a thi | 
As to the thick Branches, that have been Prun'd ſhort in February or March, they have. 
ſufficiently undergone the Diſpenſation of the Knife, they require no more of it, "their 
' Fund&tion not being to produce any thing that wants R at this time ; but, on 
the contrary, to many precious Branches, that deſerve to be preſerv'd with much 


Care. 
Theſe laſt Prunings, we are now ining, are of t uſe for the ; 
that is to be perform'd the following ar, in cning The from all {pers we 
half-dead Branches, which wou'd only create a Confuſion : They Strengthen other Branches 
that will be of uſe in the Sequel, by affording them the Sap, which wou'd be waſted on 
thoſe ones that can never be of any uſe, and muſt of Courſe be taken away the 
ing. It likewiſe contributes towards the Beauty and Goodneſs of the Frair, 
ſerves to kbep a Tree equally well furniſh'd ; fo that, by that means, ſeldom, or never, 

wou'd appear upon any of thoſe Peach-Trees, unleſs they were perſecuted by 


Theſe are the Conſequences of thoſe kind of Branches, upon which the above-mention'd 
Pong oe pains lids dl Gntrrme tie Goin 

Branches, which I have a parti regard for,in relation to Fruit, ſhall have per- 
No Ti may cer 4, almoſt in their whole Extent, | 7 
i may ei ve 'd, a in thei a great deal of 
=E fine By RN —— By rang dolore 

ſuch as are thick enough to prove Fruit-Branches the following Year, and in the 
mean time bear abundance of fine Leaves : And, on the contrary, I call thoſe poor and 
ugly, that are ſhort and ſlender, and are incapable of bearing Fra, only producing ſinall 
Leaves. 


Thoſe Fruit-Branches may chance only to have born Fruit part of their 
Lengrh ; for Example, the fourth ink, of lk. Os. endo are Bncher fee 
Branches every where, or in . is, perchance, towards the upper 

> g= 7 drm denons hy rang wm 
Thirdly, They may chance to have produe'd no Fruit, but abundance of fine Branches ; 


or many al ugly and uſeleſs. 


only upon weak Branches : They were left by the Winter-Pruning, in of 
g _ —_— proſpett 


[hey may be kill'd with Guo or Cold in their whole Extent, or only towards 


I have had the Experience of all theſe Caſes ſeveral times, in al} which I have held the 
following Method. : 
In the firſt pert of the firſt Caſe, in which the Frust-Branches ſhall have produc d Fruis 


May : Some of the Fruss only mult be taken away, where it lies lo cloſe, that we may have 
cauſe ieve that, it growing, they obltruRt each other ; for that woa's ſpoil i 
And likewiſe, in cafe any Confaon be 'd by that Multitude of new branches, 
ſore of the meaneſt, and worlt plac'd, may be remov'd. Ir is always to be wiſhd, 
that the Lot of being retrench'd may fall upon the fartheſt. ; 

the ſecond Parr of the firſt Caſe, in which the Branch has produc'd a great deal of 
Fi no fine Branches ;, on the , all weak and uſelefs ; rhe beſt part of the 
| Frau muſt be taken awuy, face & ward goter grew: raniſed ncv gredy, caly fe of 
Aiewhich looks Deſt, and is bell plaCt, may be prcſerv'd; that i, — 

| > 
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the loweſt part of the Branch. At the fame time the faid Branch muſt be very much ſhort- 
en'd, to reduce it to the ſecond or third Eye or Bud of the bottom, in order to ſtrengthen 
ſome of the beſt Branches that are upon it, for the next Year. 

In the ſerond Caſe, in which the Fruit-Branch only produces Fruit upon of its 

if the Fruit be grown upon the lower part of it, the Branch muſt be d, and 
ſhorten'd cloſe to that, among the new ones, which a fineſt, and neareſt to that 
Fruit ; it is enough when there remains one or two good ones. | 

In caſe the ſrwit be pretty abundant, and towards the upper Extremity, that _ 
likewiſe pretty fine Branches, that Fruit muſt likewiſe be preſerv'd, and all the 
Branches remov'd, in the manner abovelaid ; ar { apa one or two of thoſe that ap- 
pear the fineſt, whatever part they be in, eſpecially being in the lower part, where we 
are always deſirous of them ; for, as to the Fruit, "tis always well plac'd, whereever it be, 
even at the end of the Branches ; provided always, that in preſerving one or two fine 
. Branches on the Extremity of a Fruu-Branch that has been kept of a great length, you 

muſt reſolve the following Year to retrench both the Mother and Daughter, or Daugh- 
ters, otherwiſe one part wou'd too thin. 

In the firſt part FE the third Caſe, in which the Branch has really produc'd no Fruit, 
but, to make amends, has ſhot a great many fine new Branches ; in ſuch a Caſe, I fay, 
it is fit, as much as can be, to preſerve the beſt of thoſe Branches, being careful of not ler- 
of them grow than the other, eſpecially rowards the Extremity, for ſuch 
a Branch wou'd ruin all the lower ; therefore ſuch a Branch muſt be wholly taken away, 
and Pinch*d or broken within rwo or three Ej es, or Buds, as we have heretofore explain'd. 

In the ſecond Part of that third Caſe, in which the Frait-Branch has neither been fortu- 
pate in Fruit, nor in Wood of a favourable Growth, you muſt wholly ſhorten ſuch a 
Branch, to a ſingle one of thoſe it has produc'd ; and chuſe the loweſt, in hopes to 
ſtrengthen ir, to make it good for the next Year, or take it quite away, it not anſwering 
our Intentions. 

In the firſt Part of the Fourth Caſe, in which the Fruit-Branch has only produc'd a 
fingle Branch on the Extremity, with abundance of Fruit every where, I am of Opini 
that ſuch a Branch ſhou'd be preſerv'd, provided it does not incline to become a Branch 
for Wood, in which caſe it muſt be broken pretty ſhort : So that, in caſeſuch a Branch be but 
moderately thick, it promiſes much for the following Year ; and as for all the lictle dimi- 
nutive Branches, that grow among the Fruit it bears, we Prune them, as we have declar'd 


ys 

there is yet more reaſon to uſe all the little Branches we meet with here with- 

IB 5 She > Ge Gato ack, ing certain that, 
ity, they ſhoot no more, being all at a in the Month of Fane : So that 

ul our Combo the hl 

on 


e Fruit, for that being one will be and that with rea- 
ſon, to preſerve that which is known to be good, in ſuch a it will be not to 
meddle with ſuch a Brench ; or elſe, to obſerve whether the Tree has a great deal 
of Fruit in the main ; in which Caſe, no great difficulty muſt be of ſo licrle, 
and conſequently, of Pranin <2) lg vo gies wb other 

appears pretty is W 'd ; which we may ſtand in of for 
ty of the Tree, and Ce Ea than ? utah 


wal . which 
wou'd binder the Operation I have been adviſing ; or whether i be « doubefal Fruit, of 
which, it wou'd be neceflary to know the kind, ——_ iply it, &c. la 

or rwo Peaches, that are re- 


For, in fine, the principal thing to be done in the M t of Peach-Trees, is, to 
prefer the Beauty of the whole Tree, in of a furure Abundance ; I prefer 
Beauty of that Tree to a ſmall quantity of Fraut, real! CO EY ” 


| 4 y | 
1n tine, In the ſoxth Caſe, in which the Branches are deſtroy'd by Gum, or Cold, it is 

neither dithcult to give a good Advice, or to take it ; for a bo, bor take away all 

that is degd, and conſequently uſeleſs, and dilagreeable to Sight, in any part whatever, 


This 
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This is my Method for the Second Pruning. If any thing has hinder'd the performing 
of it about the middle of May, it may be done until the middle off Fune ; fo that even a 
Third may be perform'd at that time, when on the Second of the middle of May, it has 
been hr to venture ſtill ſome Lengths of Branches, and ſome Fruits, 

It is likewiſe an Effe&t of the Second Pruning, to cut all the tmall, f:plets Branches, that 
grow within the compaſs of the fine one, which has been produc'd that very Year; as allo, 
to ſhorten, in September, the Branches of Peach-Trees that are weak, and at a ſtand. 

I add, that the ing of ſuch an Operation is very material, but that unfortunate- 
y it To _y __ M or, at leaſt, fo ſeldom, either out of Lazinefs, or for want 
time ; ar i r00 t a number of Trees, and other Wor 
that overwhelm him. TR wy = 


<tr —— 
”—_—_ es 


CHAP. XXXIL. 
0f the different Manners of Ordering a Peach-Trce in the 


Jummer-11me. 


_ 


© 


| $a among Gard'ners, three different Methods of Ordering all manner of Peach- 
Trees in the Summer, in relation to the young Branches they produce. The Firſt tear 
or pull off indifterently all thoſe that grow betore and behind, and leave but few others ; 
Thoſe ſeem to me extreamly to blame, and unworthy the Protetlion they tollow. 

The Second cut all thoſe Branches within three or four Eyes, or Buds, and by that 
means occaſion abundance of 'Frxz, among which there ſometimes grows a little Fruit, 
but that is pretty rare : Beſides that, this Method renders the Trees ugly, and difagreeable ; 
and therefore Idifapprove it. 

Laſtly, The Third preſerve in the Conner 0 the gre raped cad Reb hem 
neatly ; tarrying to chuſe the beſt until the Seaſon of Pruning : Thole, in my Opinion, 
are in the right, and I imitate them as much as I can. 


-—— - 


CHAP. XXXIIT. 


Of the Triming of ſuperfluous needleſs Buds and Sprigs. 


Hereas Pruning only ſerves barely wen dpchenn Surtnty ſome old 
Branches, that, either by their rag, ſituation, or , annoy a of, {o this 
ming or Picking, is only to y, and entirely remove young ranches of the Year, 

trans. Br — ku, growing i y, and capable of cauſing a Confuſion, or preju- 
ing either the whole Tree, or only the Branch on which they are grown. 

Time of Pruning, as we have declar'd, is from November, to the End of March ; 
which Pruning muſt be 'd regularly every Year; whereas the Time of the Triming 

s commonly about __——_ — and ſometimes it 

is not done at all ; but when there is Cauſe for ir, it not be ; and gene- 

rally wag wn nncndens Ft ons br ng mn meters om cons 

, the waſting a great Sap un y, which might be employ'd to better 
uy ens FUrwbgatr A or not perform'd ſoon enough, i muſt be done 
late, if polible, > HR CR ing late than never. 

It is not cafe to ſer down preciſely what By mult be ſo Praw'd, or Trim'd, par- 
ticularly to farihe thoſe, among the Curious, who know bur little, and are only Begin- 
ners : Bur a skilful Gard'ner, who, by the Rules heretofore eſtabliſh'd, has form'd to him- 
ſelf the Idea of a fine Tree, and conſequently muſt know partly what Branches are r&- 
quir'd, as well for the Beauty of the Figure, as for Fruit ; fuch a Gardner, 1 ſay, muſt 
needs, at firſt ſight, know thoſe Branches that are no ways anfwerable to the Ides be has 
conceiv'd, and conſequently rake them away at their very Birth, or at leaſt from the Mo- 
ment he perceives them, eſpecially before the End of Sunumer ; that is, before the Trees have 
made an end of ſhootzng, or that ſuch Branches are grown thick ; otherwiſe they mult remain 
until che time ot Prummg : But, generally ſpeaking, I may fay, that this Mhakg So 
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"End, that if, from a flanting Cur, which was to produce a Branch for Wood ourward| 


Picking, is to retrench or take off all ill-plac'd Branches ſhooting from any part whatever, 
whether or bad : eſpecially fuch as cauſe a Confuſion, without being proper either 
for Wood, or Fruit. The Knowledge of the Order in which the Branches grow, whe- 
ther or ill, which we have clearly explain'd at the beginning of this Treatiſe, is ab» 


ſolutely neceſſary for this. RE 
Pear-Trees muſt particularly be look'd to, from the very Beginning of April, to the 


there ſhould grow a thick one inwardly, it may be taken away immediately, in 
ration of the rwo Reaſons which ordain Trimming. 

Ic is likewiſe neceſſary to rake away the Branches which hinder others that are better 
_ and ſhould be more uſeful, 4a receiving a due Nouriſhment ; For le, 

ake away high Branches, to favour low ones ; by which means they would grow con- 
fiderable ; whereas without ſuch a help, they would remain uprofitable, and the Tree 
would ſuffer, both as to the Figure, and the Fruit we expeRt from it. 

This Trimming or Pruning, is perform'd upon young Trees, as well as old ones ; and 
therefore, when a young Tree at once ſhoots high and low Branches, with a great Inter- 
val or ſpace between them, it is proper to take away the higheſt, when the lowelt are 
delign'd to be 'd ; or elſe the loweſt, when the others deſerve it better : Which is 
not only to be by way of Trimming, but alſo by the real way of Pruning, that is, 
with the Pruning-Knife, yhen the bare Trimming or Nipping is not ſuthcient. 

If, upon any Tree whatever, one and the ſame Eye produces two or three Branches, ſome 
of them muſt be taken away by way of Noping of, ro better the Condition of the others, 
as well as to avoid 10n. 

Sd pn Io} hy poctere an, ning hs wh et 
or three, and all [ will only one, chuling that which a to 
IT CS COS Branch ſhoots three from and the ſame 

Bur it, on the contrary, - a very vigorous Branc 5 one 
Eye, and that the middlemoſt to0 _ the worlt plac'd, I ſhall, without 
doubt, take it away, to ſtren the rwo 
one on one fide, and the on the other, prove very ſerviceable to the Tree. 


So very vi Trees,it is neceflary, at the Nipping off or Trimming, to take a 
mee! he format Branches always preſervi ſuch 35 are fornewhar lefs, | ided they 
ſeem to be ; and eſpeci 7, when the thick Branch that has been Pran's vets mane, 


whence 10n the higheſt muſt be taken away, taking Care however not ta diſ- 
burthen thoſe kind of Trees too much, which, by reaſon of their great Vigour, hardly 
produce any other but thick Branches ; whereas, on the contrary, upon Trees that have 
not much Vigour, all the ſlendereſt and pooreſt muſt be taken off, in order to ſtrengthen 
thoſe that appear ſtronger, and yet are not fo ſtrong as they ſhould be. 

From thence it is ealze to conclude, that ſome Trees may as well be prejudic'd by Nip 
ping off of them roo much, as others by not being Nipp'd off enough : The Gardner's Pru- 
dence muſt diſtinguiſh berween thoſe whoſe great Vigoyr requires oae-kind of Nipping off, 
or Tranming, and thoſe whale Weakneſs requires another. 

I will fay by no, that if it be judg'd that many Cyonms may be requir'd to Greff 
Scutcheon-w1iſe, it will be fit to be famewhat more cautious in the Nrgping off of vigorous 
Trees, which may furniſh Graffs ; {till taking Care that ky. pin the Fab 
yy VC IL BAS 4 of, or Paliſade 

Ir pretty that for want viog Nipp'd off, or 'd prudently, 
we lee that, in the Confuſion ob Brepches, ſome long em Sa-ens ide 
be carefully taken away at the Seaſon of Pruning, or, at leaſt, ſhorten'd to an Eye or Bud, 

y naught 
Y 


ing commonl 
wy Fm ' hap that the Branch of a Peach-Tree ſhouts others in the 
Summer, which bas produg.d it, uy Which Caſe it muſt be examind, and "Jars. 
Nipp'd off, or taken away, i any paxt whatever : Bur if, of a good thicknels, having dou- 
le Ex, or Bud 810 es 0 make a FrusBrench mal. be curly peer 
y grown in wer uch. a, Br one 
of a realonable thicknel, CT ONT entire 
as a very good Omen for the Beauty ang Preſervation of the Tree : Bug if, on. the » 
the upper part of fuch a Brench ſhould. ſhoot any which: ſhould grow fo thick as to 
only tit tor a Brench for Woed, it muſt be taken away, as being in a where we 
ave as cakes for a Braveh for Meedz hafides. it wands geyadice Mother thas 
p ic, 
It is not much to be queſtion'd, bur that, as in Pramng a Yau, while in Sap, we vilhly 
loſe a great deal of Sap through the, pars Pris. in. Erui-Trees, ſame of the Sap 
EVaporates, 
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evaporates, or is waſted through the place that is cut at the time of Sbooting, which is in 
the Summer. 

It is likewiſe obſerv'd in the Pruning of Melons, that a Branch, being Prun'd, produces 
more new ones than that which was left Unprun'd ; and therefore | adviſe the Pruning of 
roo vigorous Trees late : For it is obſervable in Peach-Trees, that a thick, young Branch, 
having been cut in the Summer-time, ſeld»m ſhoors afterwards, or, at leaſt, very inconſ 
derably, inſomuch that the end of it blackens and dies ; the Conſequence of which is, that 
the neighbouring Branches thereby commonly grow the more vigorous. Bur, indeed, 
neither this Nipping off, rior the Pinching, or Breaking, do waſte Sap at this rate ; and 
are fo far from being dangerous Operations to be perform'd in the Summer, as is the Prius 
ning with a Knife, that they are very uſeful, and often very nece{lary. 

ough this Nipping ly relates only to the removing of Buds, it may like 
wiſe be underſtood tor the Plucking off of Fruit, eſpecially Stone-Fruir, when there is tos 
much in one place ; this Plucking off being perform'd at the fame time with the Nippm 
off : Which Matter I treat of at large in another place, and fo ſhall ſay no more of it 
here. | 

When any Branch ( which ſeem'd to be good at the time of Pruning it, and therefore 
was preſery'd) grows poor, for want of a good Supply of new Sap, which happens ſorne- 
times by an inward Diſorder, which could not be prevented; in ſuch a Caſe, there is no 
other Remedy, than the taking away of ſuch a Branch, as ſoon as perceiv'd. Somerimes al- 
ſo ſome uſclels Branches may have been left by Negligence, or want of Application ; 
which mult likewiſe be remov'd, as ſoon as obſerv'd : And fuppoling ſome fine Fruit may 
be left on the Extremity of a Branch that has produc'd no new Wood, which is not com- 
mon, in that Caſe the Branch mult not be taken off until the Fruit be” gather'd ; after 
which, it muſt be remov'd, ſince it could never be good tor any thing: 


ns —— 


CHAP. XXXIV, 


Particular Remarks for another material Operation, to be per- 
form'd in the Summer upon ſome Trees, which is called Pinch- 


ing, or Breaking, 

Inching, in relation to Gard ning, is, to break deft ly a tender Sprig of any 
P Plant whatever, and that withour the help of any Inſtrument, only uſing the Nails 
of rwo Fingers. This way of Breaking has ever been pratis'd upon the Shoots of Melons, 
Cowcumbers, Cc. but I do not know that ever it was prattis d upon any Fruit-Trees ; yer 1 
have thought fit ro make uſe of it, though only upon four kind of Fruit-Trees, wiz. Pear, 
Peach, Fig, and Or ange-T r ees ; and I ſhall only treat here of what relates ro the thick new 
Branches of vigorous Peach-Trees, and the thick new Branches ſhooting from lir Graffs 
made upon old Pear-Trees, being ſtill in a pretty good Caſe : I will treat in other places of 
what relates to the Pimching of Orange and Fig-Trees, and even of Strawberry-Plants, 
and Raddiſhes run up to Seed, Oc. 

The Reaſon which made me imagine this way of Pinching theſe two forts of Trees, 
and that makes me uſe it pretty often, is, that it being _ certain that Fruit ſeldom 
grows upon thick Branches, and commonly upon the weak ones, I thought, it ic were 
poſſible ro order Matters fo, that the Sap, which is wholly employ'd in producing but one 
thick Branch, which proves either uſeleſs, or cumberſom ; I fay, it it could be order'd fo, 
that this Sap might be ſo divided as to produce ſeveral Branches, there is no Queſtion to 
be made, bur in the Quantity there would be ſome weak ones, or perhaps many, which 
conſequently would be proper to bear Fruit inſtead of that, and, as we have already faid, 
the thick Branch would have 'd no good Effect. 

I have tound the thing le, and that it is requir'd, not only in May, but ſometimes 
in Fwne and Fuly, to break the thick new Shoots of thoſe kind ot Trees, while yet render, 
and as calie to break as Glaſs ; which is moſt. true. 

This Operation is founded upon a Reaſon which 1 have explain'd in my Refleftions, and 
therefore is not neceflary here. = | 

Having then, ar the time heretofore mention d, broken ſome of thoſe thick new Shoots 
within two or three Eyes, or Buds, 1 have often obtain'd what I defir'd by it, that is, as 
many Branches as | had left Eyes; and, indeed, a vigorous Tree cannot bave too many, 
prov 
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vided they be good, and well placd. Among the Branches proceeding from ſuch 
Packing, if 1 may uſe the Expreſſion, commonly ſome have prov'd weak, and thoſe 
have born Fruit ; ſome have prov'd pretty ſtrong, and have been Branches for Wood : If 
the Sap, which produc'd ſuch thick Branches, and form'd them with a lively, vigorous 
Adtion, met in its way an Obſtacle, to ſtop it ſhort in the heighth of its Altion, and con- 
ſequently hindring it from following its Courſe in continuing to riſe, as it would do, not 
being hinder'd ; in ſuch a Caſe, rhis Sap, which, in the mean time, cannot ceaſe aCting, 
being forc'd to get out one way or other, would burſt out by as many Cranies, or Over- 
tures, as it would find near that place where it was ſtop'd ; or, upon neceſſity, would 

ſome of it ſelf. 

t it muſt be noted, that this Pinching is ſeldom to be praftis'd upon any but the 
thick Branches of the Top, which would remain uſeleſs by their Situation, and yet would 
conſume abundance of good Sap ſuperfluoully ; and therefore it ought to be very ſeldom 
us'd upon the thick Branches of the lower part, it being always very neceſlary to 
ſerve them until the Winter-Pruning, in order to their ſhooting ſome others the following 
Year, fit to fill ſuch places as naturally, and for the moſt part, are but too fubje& to 
be thin. 

It is likewiſe to be obſery'd, rhat this Panching, or Breaking off, muſt never be perform'd 
upon weak Branches ; which, having no more Sap than they want, to be good, would 
only produce lender, Sapleſs ones in that place, where the ſmall Portion of Sap which Nz- 
ture allows them ſhould be divided. 

And therefore nothing muſt be broken upon ſuch Trees as produce but too many of thoſe 
weak Branches, and few of thoſe good thick ones : There are ſome of this Character to be 
found among all kind of Peach-Trees. 

The beſt time for Pinching, particularly in cold Climes, like ours of Pars, and the 
Neighbourhood of it, as we have already faid, is, at the End of May, and the Beginni 
of June ; and when neceſſary to be pertorm'd a ſecond time, the time of the Solſtice, or 

Days of the Year, is admirable for it, as well as to Water ſome Trees in a dry 
Soil, when Rain is wanting ;z at which time there is a wonderful re-doubling of Aion 
in the Roots, and conſequently in the Branches; that being, indeed, the time of the greateſt 
Effort of all the Spring. : 

We have alread Serv's, that the firſt Fury of Stone-Fruits begins to appear at the 
Full-Moon of April, which commonly falls out in May ; and we are going to lee another 
kind of Fury at the Firſt Quarter of the Moon of the faid Month of May ; both which 
times are good for Pinching : And, indeed, we obſerve, that all the Branches of ev 
Tree do not begin to ſhoot vigorouſly at the fame time; fo that what has not been Panch'd 
or broken oft at the firſt Seaſon, may be done at the ſecond. 

I have faid, that the beſt time to Pinch the thick new Branches of Peach-Trees, was, at 
the time they are cafe to break at the leaſt pull, without being oblig'd to uſe a Knife to 
ſhorten thiem : From thence it is cafie to judge, that I have found it dangerous to uſe In- 
ſtruments to, cut ſuch Branches, which is true ; for, as I have faid heretofore, the Extre- 
mity or End of fuch Branches fo cut, is apt to blacken and die, it certainly not / 
the ſame EffeCt with that which proceeds from the Ation of Pinching. The thing 
may be faid of the thick, tender Branches, proceeding from the Graffs of Pear-Trees, 
upon a thick, vigorous Stock ; however, Experience teaches us, that the Knife is not ſo 
dangerous upon ele, as upon thoſe of Peach-Trees. 


CHAP. XXXV. 


Of what is to be done to ſome Trees, being extraordinarily vigorous, 
not Bearing of Fruit. 


=— ſtill remains to ſee what is to be done in relation to ſome Trees being extraor- 
dinary vigorous, to that degree, that they remain ſometimes many Years, only pro- 
ducing much Wood, and little Frat, and pretty often none at all, as moſt Pear and Apple 
Trees are, being Graffed upon free Stocks ; and particularly, how to preſerve a Tree pro- 
ducing only ſmall Shoots, and moſt of them of falſe Wood, or which yearly ſhews its In- 
brmity at the end of is Branches, and by the colour of its Leaves. 

As to the very vigorous Tree, particularly in queſtion here, many People a5 
ſoveraign and intallible, abundance of Expedients and Remedies, which I have ied a long 
while, with great Application ; yet, upon my Word, without the leaſt Succeſs. ” 
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To bore a Hole through the Stems of a Tree, and put a Peg of dry Oak into it ; to fplix 
one of the main Roors, and put a Stone into it; to Prune at the time of the Declinings of 
the Moon, &c. are wretched Secrets of good old People, infatuated with old ; 
People who have bur little Skill in Vegetation, and are caſily fatisfy'd. 

or my part, beſides my being perfuaded by Experience, that my manner of Proming 
ofren prevents the Difhculry now in queſtion, 1 have moreover, in caſe of great Obſtina- 
cy, recourſe to what I have faid elſewhere, ir being really the beſt thing that can be done ; 
which is, that, as conſtantly the Fruir on Trees, is only an Effet, or, at leaſt, a 
Mark of a certain moderate Weakneſs, it is neceſſary, without minding a thouſand Tri- 


fles, to go to the Source of the Vigour of the Tree, that is, to the Roors, uncovering half 


of them, and cutting oft one, two, or three of the thickeſt an that fide, and conſequently 
the moſt ative ; inlomuch that the leaſt part of them may not retnain, to be capable of 
age pry Gondd TOUS 2 apt Ree Te EEE 
| ſuppole may be ones ; otherwile, ſo niany muſt not be taken away from the 
Side uncovered ;) the Roots, I fay, of the other Moity, left untouch'd, will be ſufficient 
to nouriſh the whole Tree. 
This Remedy is infallible to prevent fuch Trees from being, as it were, refty to oor 
Cares and Indultry, and will ſoon make them produce Fruc ; j reaſon that this will put a 
to the ProduCtion of the Sap, fo that it bed chang wig eng ned 
three of the chief Workers being remov'd ; and thus the weak Branches will only re- 
ceive a moderate Nouriſhment, and the Buds inſtead of exrending, will grow round, 
and conſequently turn to Fraut-Buds, will Bloſſom, and finally yield whar is delired of thern. 
j may Criticiſe upon, and explain this as they 3 bur ſtill it is moſt cer- 
tain, that the thing happens as I have faid. 
To Root up fuch _— — —— 
i i or in another, as ſome Authorg' propoſe it, 
s ſometimes an <fieftual Remedy ; but it ſeems to me ſomewhat too violent, Lice forme- 
times it threatens Death, and often makes an Tree, which, in my Opinion, is as 
de: G it Gor dens, Cough Gap 
do. 


_ 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 
Of the ConduAl, or Culture of Fig:Trees 
Frer having fobd in another plate, and that afiee = loog 


according to my Pallat, is the beſt of all the Frazts 
therto I have met with ; and, indeed, is look'd as be 
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my ſelf to the breeding of many ; and that not only by the common Way of 
hem in Eſpakiers, or againſt Walls, but alſo in an extraordinary manner, that 
es, which 1s both pretty new, pleaſant and uſetul.; which, if 1 may be allow'd 
to introduce a new may be call'd a Figuerie, in imitation of Orangeries. 

The Delight His Majeſty takes in that Fruit, and the danger of Dying, to which all 
Fig-Trees are expos'd in the open Ground, in great Froſts, or, at leaſt, of bearing no Frait 
that Year, have been two powerful Motives tor me, who am honour'd with the Place of 
Direftor of all the Fruis and Kitchen-Gardens belonging to the Royal Family, to in- 
duce me to bethink my ſelf of the Means of Certainly having a great many ##gs every 


wt 


Year. 

In the performance of which, I have met with very little difficulty ; for, in the firſt 
the common Mould of every Garden, mix'd with an equal quantity of Soil or ſmall 
,curn'd to Mowld,is extraordinary for it. Secondly, Roots of Fig-Trees, inſtead 
of being hard and thick, like thoſe of other Fruit-Trees, either Stone, or Kernel, on the 
contrary, remain foft and flexible, and commonly ſlender, and fo are ealily order'd in 
Caſes, and even with more caſe than thoſe of Orange-Trees, which thrive ſo well in them, 
Thirdly, Theſe kind of Trees naturally produce abundance of Roots ; fo that it is very ea- 
fie for them to live fatly and = mas f in a ſmall quantity or ſpace of Grownd, provided 
Moiſture be not wanting. Belides, the univerſal Approbation I have met with in this 
Undertaking, and the Imitation that has follow'd it by many of the Curious, have en- 
courag'd me to makea conſiderable progreſs in this Figwerie, or Fig-Garden , and that which 
has moſt induc'd me to proceed in it, is, that the Fruzt ripens a great deal ſooner here than 
in the main Grownd, and is ſomewhat better, and yellower, the Earth which is cafily heated 

in the Caſes, PR the firſt good Effect, and the open Air the two others. 

To which 1 might add, the m_—— in this Country abundance of Fig-Trees 
in the open Air, ( which ſeem'd to be altogether reſerv'd tor hot Countries, ) and that of 
being, in the Summer, in the middle of a Hood, abounding with Figs; there to chuſe and 
gather the fineſt and ripeſt, without any trouble. 

Therefore I have bred abundance of Fig-Trees in Caſes, having found that, beſides the 
Advantages above related, there was yet another which 1s very conliderable ; and that is, that, 
to preſerve them , and with Eaſe, in the Winter, an ordinary Coverin to keep 
oft the great Froſt is ſuftcient, that Covering or Shelter not being near Þ contderable © 
thoſe for Orange-Trees and feos theſe both ſtripping or __— Leaves at the 
leaſt Cold, by which they are utterly ſpoil'd ; every body knowing, that a Fall 
of Leaves, proceeding from the Rigour of Cold, or roo much Moiſture, denotes, in thoſe 
Trees, at leaſt, a great Infirmity in the Branches fo ſtripp'd, infomuch that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to recover them ; whereas we have no Leaves to preſerve on our Fig-Trees, it 
is only Wood, | mean Branches, of which the Wood is pretty courſe, though extreamly Pithy, 
or Sappy 3 inſomuch, . that it re{iſtsthe Cold much better. than, Orange-Trees, it being certain 
that 4 Wood, which of it felf is pretty tender, notwithſtanding, dries up at the uſual 
Fall of the Leaves, and conſequently grows hard ; the reaſon of which is, that the Roots 
of Fig-Trees cealing to a&t within, the time the Leaves begin to fall on the out-lide, 
the Wood no longer receiving any new Sap, ceaſes to fear the Rigour of the Sea- 
ſon ; whereas the Wood of the Orange-Trees and Feſſamins, by the perpetual Operation of 
their Roots, remains as tender in the Winter as it is all the reſt of the Year : Which 
is the reaſon that, as the Sap continually riſes, icularly for the Nouriſhment of thoſe 
Leaves that remain upon the Branches, as well as for the Nouriſhment of the Branches 
themſelves ; that Sap, at that time, dane bn Loan the one and the other fo ſer- 
ſible to Froſt and Moiſture, that thereby they often fall into thoſe great Diſorders, known 
by every body, which are almoſt the greateſt they are liable to. 

It being then ted, that, for the ion of our Fig-Trees, it is ſufficient thar the 
great F ſhould nor light direMly upon their Branches, it tollows from thence, that it is 
tuthcient for the Conſervatory to be reaſonably cloſe, as well art the rop, as at the Doors 
and Windows ; infomuch that the Grownd may have been pretty well trozen in the Caſes, 
and yet the Fig-Tree receive no prejudice by it : So that a moderate low Cellar, or a Sta 
ble, or a Common-Hall, which would be ſo pernicious to Orange-Trees and Feſſemens, 
may not be amiſs for our Fig-Trees ; not but if that place were very moiſt, it might harm 
them: As allo a Card Fig-Tree, remaining in the Winter without a Covering, would 
be much more endanger'd than another in the main Grownd ; for a thick Frolt would 
kill the Roots, as well as the Head ; whereas a Fig-Tree, planted in open Grownd, would, 
at leaſt, be preſerv'd towards the Roots. 

The Time of = in the Conſervatories, is the Month of Nowember ; that 
is, they muſt be plac'd as foon 33 the thick or great Froſts are coming on, there to re- 
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without wanting the leaſt Culture, or any Care, beſides the keeping of the place as cloſe 
as can be, me that only during the great Colds ; for, excepting that time, they need not 
be kept ſo cloſe. 

Lth, They may be taken out again about the middle of March, and ſometimes at 
the very beginning, the Weather being very fair, and the Seaſons of great Froſts a 
ing, in ſome manner, paſt : There is no need of ſtaying, till there is nothing at af to 
fear, for the new Figs; for then there would be a neceſſity of ſtaying until the end of 
April; ir happening pretty often, that, until that time, there are certain Froſts, which 
blacken and kill them, though reaſonably thick. "The reaſon which obliges to take them 
out ſooner, is, that it is neceflary Fig-Trees ſhould immediately enjoy the Rays of the Sun, 
and ſome ſoft Showers of March and April, in order to be able to ſhoot their firſt Fruit 
with ſucceſs, to the end, above all things, that thoſe Fruits may inſenſibly be us'd to the 
open Air ; which muſt make them grow, and ripen betimes ; it being moſt certain, that 
the Figs which grow under Covert, coming into the open Air, are apt to- blacken, and f6 
_ even wi any Froſt, or conſiderable Cold ; a North- Wind, or exceflive 

ear, in the firſt Days of their coming our, deſtroying them without Redemprion : 
Whereas thoſe Figs that have been a little enur'd to the Air, have harden'd themſelves fo, 
as to be able to reliſt, norwithſtanding the Intemperature of the Seaſon. | 

In taking the Fig-Trees out of the Conſervatory, at the time prefix'd, there are only 
two things to be done : The firſt is, ro pur them immediately along, and as cloſe as can 
be to ſome good Walls, expos'd to the South or Eaſt ; and there leave them, until the 
Full-Moon of April be paſt, which is about the beginning of May. "This ſituation is ve- 
ommy for them, to enjoy the Aſpect of the Father of Vegetation, and be foak'd by 

Rains of the Spring, as well as to hind ſome Shelter againſt the Morning-Froſts of the 
Remains of Winter, which are thoſe of March and April; becauſe- thar, whereas this 
wonderful Fruit ſhoots out at that time, ready form'd, from the Body of the Branch; pre- 
ſenting ir ſelf thus, all on the ſudden, without the help of any Covering, or being accom- 

d with Bloſſoms, or Leaves, it muſt needs be very tender in the firſt Days of its 
birth ; and therefore ſuch Froſts, which are very common and frequent at thoſe times, 
falling then upon them, would prove very dangerous, or rather mortal ; inſomuch thar, 
though this Shelter be favourable ro Fig-Trees, both to ſuch that are planted in the Ground, 
as well as to thoſe that are in Caſes, yet, notwithſtanding, it is neceſlary to cover 
them with Sheets, or Straw, or long dry Dung, or PearCods, when-ever they ſeem to be 
threaten'd by ſome Froſt : "The cold North-Welt Winds, North, and North-Eaſt, or ſome 
Hail, or melred Snow, ſeldom fail to occaſion it in the Night, after having commonly 
fore-roid it the Day before : Woe to the Gard'ner who negleCts, or does not improve the 
Signal of juch an ill Omen. 

The ſecond thing that is to be done, after having remov'd Fig-Trees out of the Conſer- 
wvatory, and having thus plac'd them under ſhelter, is, (to uſe the Fhraſe of Gard'nex; ) 
to give them a good Wetting in every Caſe; which is, one good ſubſtantial Wate- 
ring; inſomuch that all the Moat may be foak'd by it; and there ſhall hardly 
need any more WWatermg, until, with ſome Leaves, the Frait begins to appear all 

ether, and even a little thick, which is about the middle of April ; the Spring-Rains 

ſupply other Waterings, but this firſt Watering is abſolutely neceſlary, to the 
a-new, Which, after four or five Months Rate inement, was grown quite dry ; 
otherwiſe the Roots, at the coming in of the hot Weather, ſhould not be capable, for want 
of Moiſture, to renew their Action ; and conſequently, there ſhould be no good Motion 
of Vegetation, either to nouriſh and thicken that new Fruit the ſooner, or to afford us the 
ſooner Leaves, and new Wood ; with a Certainty, that the ſooner Fig-Trees ſhoot in the 
Spring, the fooner we ſhall have the ſecond Figs of Autumn. I will take notice by the by 
here, that the firſt Figs grow independently trom the Action of the Roots, jult as the 
Bloſſoms of other Fruu-Trees open ; and produce their firſt Buds independently, from the 
Action of their Roots. % Am; "TY 

Laſtly, The Cold, that is the great Enemy of thoſe Figs, being gone, which happens 
ben «Þ about the middle of "on the Caſes muſt be 4 fr fo that Shelter, and 
put ſomewhat at large, to be in the open Air, eſpecially in ſome little Gardes, well fur- 
rounded with good Walls ; they may be diſpos'd fo, as to border, or form Allies on both 
lides, or elſe a little green Wood, as 1 do, when there are enough for it ; which is that I 
call, and ought to be call'd, a Figuerie, or F ig-Garden. 

As ſoon as theſe Caſes are thus diſpos'd of, they mult be allow'd another good Watering, 
the fame to be continu'd once a Week, until the end of May ; after which, they mult be 
Water d, at leaſt, rwice a Week; and laſtly, rowards the middle of Zune, they mult re- 
ceive great and frequent Hatermgs, almoſt once a ny. G 
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But, before I come to this, in order to gain Time, and to Het with caſe a great many 
Fig-Trees, for the Eſtabliſhment and Maintenance of my Fig-Garden, | begin by making, 
towards the middle of March, an ordinary Bed, or Cokch, of good , of three 
Focrbigh, in progerien to four or five Foot in Breadth, and as much in as my Oc- 
caſion requires : | let the great Hear of it which commonly laſts five or {xx Days ; after 
which, having provided Earthen Pors t five or fox Inches Diameter, - or ſmall Caſes 
abour ſeven or eight : NS EOS ns SS) G00T. 22 
I have ſaid, with an quantity of Soit or 0 z or with nothing 
elle ; OY ke 6s fol ulolicarion of Row?" bur would not 

for the other s. Care muſt be taken to preſs that Earth very cloſe in- 
the botrom of the Por, as well as in the bottom of the Caſe ; it will ſuffice to have rwo 
three Inches looſe on the top. 


ten'd all their Roots, I put about three or four Inches deep, into the ſaid Pots, or 
Caſes, allowing each but about four or five Inches Stem : ( Fag-Trees in Caſes cannot 
be too ſhort body'd : ) Afterwards I putthe faid Pots, or Caſes, to the Middle in the 
aforeſaid Bed. A conſiderable part of thoſe Fig-Trees, fo Planted, commonly take, and 
produce, that very Year, ſome pretty fine Shoots, and in a good number ; provided, 
as is abſolutely neceſſary, they be well Water d during the , and that the Bed has 
been heated twice or thrice on the fides, to keep it always reaſonably hot. 

When I make uſe of Pors, I rake out of the Pots, that very Summer, or, at leaſt, in 
Autumn, or the following Spring, thoſe little Fig-Trees that have ſhot well in thoſe 
Pots, to them together, with the Mote into Caſes, of about ſeven or eight 
Inches, fla up wi 


the frequent Waterings, together with the moving or tranſporting of the Fig-Trees lo Caſed 
faking the Surkace (an tow Gem. | | 
Great Care being taken to Water thoſe young Fig-Trees, in thoſe little Caſes, they be- 


| 0,099, ay Fruit in them the very Year of their being Card ; at leaſt, 
ey arc in a ition to produce ſome the following Years. 0m Xgs mrs 

Years in thoſe kind of little Caſes, in order to be put next into , of about thi 

or fourteen Inches in the in-fide ; in order to which, two thirds of the Mote, muſt of 


b- 


£6 


neceility be taken away, Planting them ally, as I have already faid, a li 
ud preflng the Graank, 8s its 1s can bs, into the Btw : Which thing 
I -new 


_—_————_—_—— GC —— 6 
as 


no 
commonly happens at the end of the third or fourth Year after their being Cas'd: Ar 
which time they muſt be taken out of thoſe Cheſts, and, after having perform'd the Ope- 
rations heretofore explain'd, put again cither into the- ſame Caſes, it, after having ferv'd 
three or four Years, they are ſtill good enough ; which ha oe ib, oa 
Watermgs rotting many of them; © haoladtos cw Colool Io Gme ties 

Thole Fig-Trees mult be left three or four Years longer in thoſe kind of Caſes, being 


by the Marks above explain'd, that there is a neceſſity of changing them, the fame Me- 
thod as before muſt be us'd, to put them into other Caſes of ſeventeen or cighteen Inches ; 
in which they muſt likewiſe be preſerv'd for the ſpace of three or four Years ; at the end 
of which, they muſt be remov'd again, for the fourth time, in the manner aforeſaid, either 
into the fame Caſes, or into others of the ſame Size. 

ny of Tranſportation commonly hinders me, after the wearing out of thele 
ſecond Caſes of cighteen Inches, from venturing to put them into larger ; which, not- 
withſtanding, would be very proper for them, being about twenty one or twenty 
rwo Inches, which, however, Rodd be the laſt I would tap Wh into, unleſs I 


had very great Conveniencies, both for the Tranſporting of them, and for the Laying 
of them up. 
And 


—— 
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And whecs, a hagth, thoſe Caſed Fig-Trees would grow to fuch a degree of 
largeneſs and weight, & would require too many Machines to move them, and even too 
great 2 pay hr Water to give them due Waterings, I abandon them, after having Cul- 
truated the ſpace of fifteen or twenty Years; and take no farther Care of them, 
than to Plant them, ether into our own Gardens, or in ſome of our Friends; for which 
are yet good enough, provided Care be taken to cut off a conſiderable part of their Wood, 
and tally the main part of their Roots ; or elſe, with a great deal of Regret, 1 refolveto 
burn Bur, in the meantime, in order to have my ConJervatory, and my Fig-Garden, 
always equally fill'd, I yearly rear up new ones, in the manner aforeſaid ; which ſerve to 
fill up the room of the old ones I have been oblig'd to part with. 

beſt of it is, that the Breeding of them is eafie : Firſt, Becauſe the Feer of the Fig- 
Trees that are Planted in the main Grownd ſhoot abundance of Rooted Suckers. Secondly, Be- 
cauſe it is very cafe to lay Branches into the Grownd, round about every old Foor, in or- 
der to their taking Roor. And Finally, becauſe ſome may be bred by means of bended 
Layers, plac'd a little in the Shade, it is good to make a little Gaſh in thoſe rowards 
the Extremity, though many ſucceed without ir. 

Thus there are abundance of Means, and all very eafie, in order to make a pretty good 
Proviſion of ſmall young Fig-Trees : Wo to that Gard'ner who does not do it, and does 
not uſe his urmoſt Skill to multiply ſo good a Tree; trying immediately, whenever he is 
oblig'd to cut ſome Fig-Branches, to make thoſe Layers take Root ; at he may do, pro- 
vided it has a little ood of two Years ſtanding ; becauſe that thoſe cut Branches that are 
but of a Years ſtanding, are much apter to rot, than to take Roor. 


The gr mage hon es, is that which 1 have mention'd hereto- 


y every : 
through the bottom of the Caſe ; at leaſt, without fail, they muſt be 
Water d to other Day, unleſs it Rains very hard ; not that the Water of Rains often 


of ing through the Caſe, to dry up the Roots ; which is the only Reaſon that 
may ſtop the Continuation of Watering. 
Neither muſt ſmall Rains be mi they are of no uſe to Fig-Trees ; on the contrary, 


olten prejudice them, by perſuading the Gard'ner they are ſufficient to ſupply the want of 
Watering, 10 ry wee the broad Leaves of Fig-Trees indering th Earth ( which 
lies very cloſe in the Caſe, and is very hard by an Infinity of Roors ) being ſoak'd by 
Cn Mo ng RE TS _ XX 
is certain that the Fruit is in danger o_y_ wn, ſhi s 
of Fig-Trees cealing never {> little to aft, for want = nga fvrniſh Figs with 
the perpetual help they ſtand indiſpenlibly in need of ; which will certainly ha upon 
kailure of the greatand frequent Watermgs we recommend: For thoſe Figs that have wanted 
the leaſt Nouriſhment, remain flobby, and, as it were, full of Wind, inſtead of bei 
kild up with a good pithy Pulp; and fo, inſtead of Ripening, drop down ; which 1s 
the greateſt Inconvenience that can be fear'd ; and conſequently, this requires ſo great an 
ication, that it is no eaſie matter to ſucceed in Fig-Gardens. 
Fig-Trees Planted in the main Grownd requires no fuch Slavery ; ſince ſuch as are 
Plamied even in very dry Soils commonly produce Fine Good Figs ; the Roots which 
have the liberty of extending round about, tho' the be never fo parch'd, ſtill find 
wherewithal to perform their FunCtion and Duty: and in imitation ofthole, when the bot- 
toms of Caſes touch the Ground, commonly ſorne Roots get our of it, which take into 
that very Ground, and there multiply to that degree, that they are able to live without 
frequent Waterings : But then they are liable to other Inconveniencies, which I ſhall men- 
tion in the Sequel. 

0” to ſpeak of 'the Priming and Pinching or Breaking, which I Pra- 
Qice upon Fig-Trees, cither Planted in the main Ground, ar in Caſes; both for the For- 
ming of Fine Trees, according to the Beauty proper to thoſe Trees, as well as to make 
them ſhoot the Figs the ſooner, every one in their Seaſon ; that is, not only the firſt, 
which are call'd Bloſſom-Figs, but alſo the ſecond, call'd Autumn, or Second-Figs, and 
Figs of the ſecond Sap, &c. : 

As to the Beauty proper to Fig-Trees in Caſes, it is not to be expeCted that it can be 
{o regular as that of Orange-Trees, that are likewiſe in Caſes; neither can the Beauty of 
Fig-Trees, either Dwarf-Standards, or againſt a Wall, be expected fo perfect as that of 
Dwarf-Pear-Trees, or other Walk Fruits. | | 

We have ſufficiently explain'd thoſe kind of Beauties, each in _ in Treatiſes 
Written upon that Subject, without repeating it here + It will & to fay, bay = 

auty 
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Beauty "ft Fig-Trees in Caſes, conliſts chiefly in being real Dwarf-Standards, without 
having any Srem if poſſible ; and laſtly, in not Shooting roo high, or being too much 
Extended, and open, with great bare Branches, which is but roo common in thoſe Trees, 
unleſs an ——— Care be taken of them, 

There is no great neceſſiry of ſaying, that at the end of Winter, or at the beginning 
of rhe Spring, it will be neceſlary to Trim or Pluck off all the Dead Wood of Fig-Trees, 
either in the main ground, or in Caſes, no body being ignorant of it: Thoſe kind of Trees 
having very Pithy or Sappy Branches, are liable to have a great many.of them ſpoyl'd, the? 
the Cold be never 6 te, We have often Experiencd it, particulary in the Win 
ter of 1675. in which there was not half an inch of Ice in my part, and yet a conſiders- 
ble number of Fig-Tree Branches periſh'd; as it the abſence of heat alone was capable to 
deſtroy them ; conſequently, a far greater quantity muſt periſh in long hard Winters, as 
we had in 1670, - 1676. in which, the Froſt was fo terrible, and our Gard'ners fuf- 
fer'd ſo much by ir, that they were forc'd almoſt in all parts, to cut the thickeſt Fig-Trees, 
within the very Foot, altho? they had been pretty well cover'd cither with Straw, or 
ery. Dung ; even in ſo much, that the very Snow, which is a Soveraign Remedy for the 
Preſervation of many young Tender Plants, as Peaſe, Strawberries, Lettuce, &c. could 
not «vail for the preſervation of thoſe Well-belov'd unfortunate Fig-Trees,; nay, rather 
Contribured to their deſtruction. 

Ir is true, that ſome Gard'ners, tho' pretty Careful, have (notwithſtanding their Care) 
had the II luck to ce part.of their Fig-Trees Periſh, when no body could impure the lea 
fault to 1).cm, which was occafion'd by the Walls where thoſe Fig-Trees were Planted, nat 
being ihick enough to hinder the rigour of the Froſt trom penetrating through them ; hap- 
Py are thoſe whoie Fig-Trees are Planted againſt good Buildings, particularly, near Chin- 
neys, that are attually us'd, or at leaſt, againſt Walls about rwo foot thick, and well ex 
pes d ; Happy likewiſe are thoſe who have them in dry Elevated Situations, and yet in 
Cat happy all thoſe, who having none of theſe advantages, 4 

And C y, unhappy ving none 0 van are 
to all that's pernicious for " - oy as thin Walls to their Gardens, a Cold — 
Soii, wanting both a favourable Climate, and Situation. 

Since then Fig-Trees are as difhcult in the preſervation, as their Fruit is Precious; let 
us give an exact Summary of what we think moſt proper, at leaſt ro endeavour the de- 
fendiag of them as much as can be poſſible, from what is capable of deſtroying of them. 

The Inconveniencies wherewith they are threaten'd, do not hinder me, asI have already 
declar'd, in the Treatiſe of the Choice and Proportion of Fruit, from adviling every body 
to Plant a reaſonable quantity of them; I mean in the main Ground, having ſomewhat of 
the viruation that is proper tor them, tho wanting ſome of the Conditions that were to 
be wiſh'd for, for them. 

Great Winters do not happen 1o often, as to diſcourage us for ever from having ſong 
of thoſe kind of Trees, which produce fuch an Excellent Fruze. 

The moſt material thing in this Cale for the Culture, is firſt, during the Summer, and 
Autumn, to give their Branches fome liberty, the Fruits growing better, and more 
upon them : They muſt neither be Conſtrain'd, nor Pallifado'd, or tack'd like the Branches 
ot o/her Walktrun-Trees ; it will fufhce to uphold them before with ſome Pearches 
piac d upon great Hooks driven into the Walls, fo as to be at three foot diſtance from 
oth«r ; and that beginning trom the bottom, there may be a Row within a foot of the 
Ground, Checker-wiſe : 'T hoſe Hooks mult be four Inches into the Wall, and about eight 
on the outhde, made, as it appears in the Figure. 


In the ſecond Place, every Year, as ſoon as the Leaves of Fig-Trees are fallen, that is, 
% 100n as the Winter draws nigh, whatever that Winter may prove ; for we mult always 
© its being Violent, which dread ought to produce good eftects in us; every year, 
i, We mult as much as can be conſtrain the Branches of thoſe Fig-Tiees, as near as We 
C.n tothe Walls, cither with Nails and Liſt, orelſe with Oſiers, Poles, and Pearches ; but 
yt lo, tht they may neither break, nor crack ; after which, muſt be apply 'd to them 1 
re made of Straw, about two or three Inches in thickneſs, or elle bare Straw in the 
"nm ot thote Frames, or rather Long Dung, about the thicknels ot four of hve Inches; all 


was being well prop'd with Pearchcs, molt broadwile, and ſome croſswiſe, taking care that 
ng 
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no part may remain bare, and expos'd to the weather. Beſides all which, another parcel of 
the ſame muſt be kept ready near the Fig-Trees, to double the Coverings if need 
be, one ſingle Night being ſufficient to ruine all. North Eaſt Winds, as we them in 
the Winter 1676. and the South Winds, like unto thoſe of the Winter 1670. are likewiſe 
ſometimes Mortal for Fig-Trees, and commonly more than full North, ſo that a guard muſt 
be kept equally againſt them all. 
then any body deſigns to have Fig-Trees, they muſt be 'd to take all 

the Care we have mention'd, as neceffary for their Preſervation : But notwithſtand- 
ing all this, ſome prove fo unfortunate as not to ſucceed, which withour doube will hap- 
arr owed + Walls they ſtand againſt, are condition'd as aforefaid: Al- 
though I fay, this ſhould in my Opinion it ought not to trouble one, ſince nothi 
has been wanting that la "4 ofMan - RASTER, 

The Wiater being paſt, and even the Month of March almoſt quite ſpent, if the Fig- 
Trees ſtand againſt the Wall, only half their Covering muſt be taken away, ally 
= the Winter may have [poyP'd or rotten, and leave the Branches ſtill tix'd thus to the 

all, at leaſt always half cover'd, without altering any thing about them, until the Full 
Moon of April ; provided always, that if the Full Moon of March, which happens in the 
Paſſhon-Week, ſeems to threaten ſome Froſt, as it often does, you muſt not fail at the leaſt 
ſignal of it to redouble the Coverings immediately, there to leave them until the Weather 
appear more certain, and the Figs are grown to the bigneſs of a Large Pea ; which in 
our Climates ſeldom happens until the beginning of May ; for as we have already faid, rhe 
main part of the great Colds ſeldom leave us 'rill then: Ar which time it will be proper to 


put ſome ſmall Branches, heretofore ty'd and conſtrain'd, at liberty ; bur yet, as I have like- 
wiſe faid, not withour ing them with Pearches croſswiſe, to hinder them from falling 
too much forward : This, in my Opinion, is a ſufficient ſtay, thoſe Pearches put upon 


Hooks ſupporting the Branches very well, and hindering them, not only from falling, bur 
alſo from breaking, and being ruffled by the Wind, and the Fruit is thereby prelerv'd 


I farther Sheets are proper enough to cover (during dan 

or ſuſpetted Nights ) Fig-Trees being near the Wall, Plan there, or in Cakes; 
to which end they muſt be faſten'd to the Pearches, like Sails to Maſts, and beſides, pur 
mm gg ng Ig—abng Fig-Trees, to hinder the Sheets being agitated 
by the Winds, from touching the Frazer, the rubbing of the Sheets againſt them never 
failing to ſpoyl them ; fo that it will likewiſe be convenient to tie thoſe Sheets near the 
Ground, by means of ſome Hooks that may hinder them from ſuch Agitations, 
+ The third Material thing to be done for the Culture of thoſe Fig-Trees, is early 
remove at the end of Winter, or even at the end of Autumn, the greateſt parr 
of the Suckers or Layers they ſhoot from their Foor, withour preſerving any, unleſs 
it be ſome that may a to be of uſe, either to fill up the tides, or to ſupply the 
room of fuch as are or dying : Beſides, a good uſe will be made of thoſe Suckers, or 
Layers, Planting them in ſome Trench made on purpoſe for it near ſome Wall; and 
whether there, or elſewhere, Care muſt be taken to cover them fo well, that the great 
Cold may not be able to ſpoil them. 

Ir is not leſs neceſlary to hinder as much as can be, thoſe Fig-Trees from railing ſoon to 
2 great heighth, for Example, to two or three fathom, to the end, that keeping them ak 
ways of a moderate heighth, they may conſequently always remain full, and well furniſh'd, 
— ware} wo to cover in the Winter time, which cannot be when they are too high : 

from year to year the thick new Branches muſt ſeldom be allow'd more than a 
Foot, a-Foot and a half, or two Foot at moſt, which is the only Pruning they require, 
after ſhaving, as we have already faid, clear'd them from all manner of dead ood. 

Moreover, towards the end of March, it is fit to break the end of the Extremety of 
every thick Branch, which may chance not to be above a Foot in length, provided the 
Winter has not already ſpoil'd it, which happens commonly to fuch as have only been 
haiſh'd agreat way in Autumn, but ſeldom to ſuch as have been perfected betimes; 
however, that end which appears black, wri and dead, mult be cur neatly. 

This Method of Pinching or Pruning, ſerves to make ſeveral New Branches 
wr | ns pt ym, — ity —— that end 

ing indeed a real beginni a Branch : 'I his breaking promiles a quan” 
tity of Figs, er de ed which is moſt common, or for the firſt of the Summer 
for the following year ; it being certain, that from the Navel of every Leaf a Fig will in- 
fallibly grow, and ſometimes two at once, for one of thoſe rwo Seaſons. 

This Breaking, or ſimall Pruning of the Bud, which appears on the Extremity, ſerves be- 
lades, as it ſeerns, to make the Figs ſhoot out the ſooner, and conſequently wages Gon 

ooner, 


ſooner, fnce the brit that come out of the Tree are always the firſt Ripe that Tree ; 
Ir ſerves likewiſe, without doubt, to make them the larger, by ci 

bging thus hinder'd from riling as quick as it 
as it were, into the adjacent P 
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'd at the begin- 
of Func, the thick Brexches ſhot in the Spring, and that likewi Oe 
ery Summer the Branches that are to grow, and conſequently to multiply the 


I V 
es of Peet for many Figs muſt not be expedted in cither Seaſon, 


means a many good new Branches be prepar'd, which ha 
utallibly, when > ; bb. Ob wy Opus 
which is to hinder the Tree trom ing too much, and tos 
loon, and from havi Eames ce th ext ce hag, oaetn 
; i couch 6 be ('d. 
ing year ſome thick Branches have been allow'd a pretty which is 
their time have been good and uſeful, and yet give cauſe to fear the inconvenience of 
Barrenneſs, they muſt in the Months of April, and May, ally ha 
Fruit upon them, be ſhorten'd very low, cloſe to the old Wood, in that 
Pruning ; but that is no more infallible here, than upon the 
d Peech-Trees : However, it will ſerve at leaſt not to leave any 
much length, which might cauſe an Emprinefs, or Barrennels ; and i the 
its eflect upon ſome of the adjacent Branches, and fome- 
o upon t has been ſhorren'd ; bur yer it is certain that Fig-Trees ne- 
as from the Natural Extremity, | mcan the Extremity of the &renches of 
preceeding years growth, not having been Cur. 
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us well as ojher Trees, 


Fruu ; ich needs not be done 
to ſuch which being happily grown on the Extremities of other Branches, are both very 
good, and of a and as ſuch have thick or large doſe Eyes, or Buds. 


It is likewiſe particularly to be Noted, "That in the Pruning of the thick Brenches here 
rn > than in other Trees ; ſince, as we have already often 
laid, the thick Branches never or bear Fruit upon thoſe, and only ferve for the 
Figure : Whereas in Fig-Trees the-thick Branches ſerve both for the Figure, and for the 
Bearing of Frait ; fo that particularly, as to the Fig-Trees in Caſes, whereof the Chief 
Beaury conſiſts in remaining low; it ſeems almoſt impoſſible to have them at once well 
tarm'd, to be of an Fi and yet full of Frais, which, norwithſtanding, © 
the main Point here; for as the Fig-Trees in Caſes naturally but lictle Hood, and 
that whatever Fig-Tree has but little Wood, can have bur Fruit. In ſhort'ning the 
thick &ranches in profpedt of the Figure, we decline the Fruit. The only Medium to be 
oblerv'd in this, is always to ſhorten ſome of the thickeſt in every Tree, either old, of 
new, Which will ſerve for the Beauty of the Figure ; at the fame time — 
all che other long, to enjoy the F 4379s) ee gar wank In caſe any Mi be 
betaPn the tirſt F:gs, and that rowards the middle of April, or the beginning of May, any 
be dehrous to ſhorten alſo ſome of thoſe Brexches that had been left long for Fruit, it may 
be done, and in ſo doing, the number of the ſecond Figs will receive © much diminution; 
bur then, Dee CO Va rec 7 
realon that the new Branches that ſhall ſhoot from thoſe that ſhall have been Prom'd, wi 
not come out ſoon enough to produce Aurumn Figs, but yet time for the others. 
io hot Soils, all the Figs come out betore the end of March, the Trees begin to 
make pew Shoots betore the end of April, and the firſt Fruit Ripens before the end of June, 
and in the beginning of Fay, and the ſecond in the beginning of + But in Cold 
Soils, like le, the Hg: do not come out tl ebout the end of April, or even tower 
the middle of May; and the Shoots do not begin to appear neither, until towards the 
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middle of day ; and the Shoots do not begin to appear neither, until towards the middle of 
— & and conſequently, the firſt Fruits do not ripen there, until the middle or end of 
Fuly ; and the ſecond, towards the latter end of Seprember.” 

From every Eye, or Bud, which, in Fig-Trees, remain, in the Spring, upon -the thick 
Branches of the ing Year, we may cenainly expeCt a Fig, and ſometimes ewo ; but 
we muſt never have above one which may corne to good, it the Seaſon be favourable : 
And, morcover, — may produce a Branch, which does not always ha K 
png from the thickneſs of the Mother-Braxnch, and the Thort Pruning hoes 
perform'd upon it. Beſides, every good Branch commonly produces to the number of fix 
or ſeven Figs ; that is to ſay, that it may be grown longer, by fix or ſeven Eyes, or Buds; 
ether from the Month of Arch, to the middle of Fwne ; or from the middle of Fune, to 
the end of Autumn ; it ſeldom produces any more. Belides, Figs never grow twice upon 
the fame Eye, or Bud ; that which has produc'd any in Autumn, whether they ripen, or 


EEE TION Seaſon. 
Preparations muſt be us'd to make the firſt Figs grow, than the ſecond ; there 


being copltuacly but two many of theſe, becauſe that ſound Fig-Trees commonly ſhoot ma- 
ny fine Sprigs, and that every Leaf form'd before Midfummer, generally owes a Fig, ci- 


ther for the Autumn of that very Year, which is moſt common ; or for the Surmmer of 


the following Year, when the Fig has not appear'd in Autumn. This being fo, it hap- 
pers almoſt always, that abundance of thoſe Figs for Autunm do appear, which grow in 
vain, by reaſon that they ſeldom ripen ; the co Rake, tit ave oma cad mann 
in Autumn, and the white Froſts of the Seaſon, killing them almoſt all, either in making 
CET Du 2 2s ar gs or elle, hindring them from growing to 
Maturity : And,, as for theſe, it is not to be expected, that, notwithſtanding t By 
been preſery'd Green in the Winter, and well fix'd to the Tree, the Renewing of the $ 
m-the Spring ſhould bring them to any Perfe&tion ; it being moſt certain, that they wi 


as for thoſe 

grow in ion to the Shoots and Leaves, ſhot from Midſummer, till cowards Au- 
tumn ; and that often Fig-Trees, particularly in Caſes, produce but few Branches, and 
ETD having bur little Vigour in the Summer, and yet being oblig'd ro nou- 
Frait, it follows conſequently, that they produce but a ſmall quantiry of Fruit 

for the Spring, the weak Branches neither being capable to bear any at that time, nor 
when do bear them, of preſerving them againſt the Cold of the Seaſon ; wherefore 
| is fit ro have very particular in order to make Fig-Trees, and particularly thoſe 
that are in Caſes, produce hne Sboots after\Midſuramer, which depends upon the Vigour 
A. Foot ; and more particularly on the Aſſiſtance we ought to afford it, when in thax 

Ton. 


When ſome Branches are preſerv'd, being ſomewhat weak, they mult be kept very ſhort, 
Se Gre eee co in gm tm 
=u—_ them, 'may grow the finer ; bur ſtill, upon condition that if any other weak 
anche; ſhould ſhoor tho, they ſhall all be taken away, and none preſerv'd, unlefs 
ps the loweſt, which thereby may grow to a reaſonable thickheſs. 
The fame Care that is taken of Fig-Trees in Caſes, juſt after the Winter, placing them 
'in good Situations, ought likewiſe to be taken to place them alſo in proper Situations at 
the Coming in of Autumn, to the end that, in order to the Maturity ot the Figs ot that 
they may receive the Benefit of the little Heat the Sun aftords us at that time. 
But then, none of the r pon weed of no © hay py b ay ny 
there being a n of pulling them out, in tranſperting--6 Caſes, 
Xe and Frm Gel 6a conliderably by it, which muſt needs create a Subject of 
But then, the only Remedy, when the bottom of the Caſes has rouch'd the Grownd 
in the Summer time, the Roots of the Fig-Tree having extreamly multiply'd there, and the 
Thees being really the better for it, ſo as not to ſtand in need of fuch Watering, 
thoagh, at che fame time, it rots the Caſes the ſooner ; the bottom of the Caſes having 
rouch'd rhe Grownd, it will be » before we oy) or in the Conſervatory, to 
thoſe Roots well ; or, at leaft, it muſt be done at the Taking them out again, be- 
fore they are carry'd' to the place where they are to remaig all the Suramer ; for what- 


off is ſpoil'd, thoſe very Caſes, being again pur upon the Grown, the Roots will 

Ay wet in he the Year before. And | bar and to ſacrifice thus ſome 

Cafes, eſpecially futh as begin to be old, and of which the Fig-Trees have been loag 
4, 


4 


K Moreover 4 
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Moreover, Whereas the firſt Figs may always _ whatever Situation they be in, the 
Heats of the Summer being ſufficient for that, it induces me to place Fig-Trees willingly into 


longer, thoſe that are plac'd in thoſe indifferent Situations ripening after the others ; fo 
that they almoſt ſupply the Interval, berween the Firſt, and the Second * In which 1 ad- 


Trees have been placd in fuch ions, or Situations, great Care muſt be taken 
to cover them yet better in the Winter, than thoſe that were plac'd in the othitr $+ 
tuations. 

Particular Precautions muſt be had for Fig-Trees Planted in the Ground ; eſpecal- 
ly, not to place them under the Spout: of great Gigs, which might threaten 
- (Bhpor Pall ant —nreny and particularly, with a great of mizling Froſt, as 
well in the Winter, as in the Spring : And in caſe there be no other to 
Plant them in, thoſe Spouts muſt be turn'd ſome other way, by means ſome W 
or Leaden Gurter. 

As to the Method of Pruning Dwarf-Standard Fig-Trees, there is nothing to be 
to what we have already faid of thoſe that are Planted againſt Walls, or in Caſes. 
Dwarf-Standard: will not Figs, altogether ſo ſoon as thoſe Fig-Trees that are well 

'd, and even later thoſe that are in Caſes : which being beazed oy Gs 
on all ſides of the Caſe, ripen, as we have already faid, a little ſooner than the Dwarf- 
Standards, and even ſooner than the Eſpakiers. Thoſe Dwarfs will likewiſe be a little 
troubleſo for the Coverings of the Winter, and theretore it is dangerous to have any of 
thoſe, unleſs it be in very little, private places, 2nd thoſe ſhelter'd from Frotts : 

will likewiſe be apt to cauſe a Contulion, it, being in a good Soil, hk 
us'd to keep them low, and to hinder them at the ſame time, from producing great Shoes : 
For which reaſon, it will be neceſſary ro Pinch them carefully, and to have always ſome 
thick Branches, Prun'd low ; and finally, to clear and free them often, as well from 6 
many old worn out Branches, as from all new Suckers. 

To that End, fuch "Standards muſt always be kept at a very conſiderable diſtance 
from each other, in order to lay a great many Branches yearly into the Grownd, thereby to 
caſe the whole Body of the Tree, Efering it to w in breadth as much as it pleaſes. As 
to their Coverings, Care muſt be taken, at the End of Autumn, firſt to aflemble and cloſe 
1 with Ozers, and Poles, fix'd into the Grownd, that they may form 

id ; cloling it afterwards with long, dry Dung, as we have done 
ro Fig-Trees in Eſpakers ; but yet they mult not be uncover'd quite, alrogerher ſo ſoon as 
the others that are ſhelter'd by a Wall ; and the Coverings muſt, by all means, be renew'd, 
during the Spring. 

Atter having explain'd my Method, as well as poſſible I cari, as well for the | 
of all kinds of young Trees, duting the four or five firſt Years of their being P 
as for the Trimming of the Buds, and uſelels Sprig:s, and Pinching of fuch 
as may ſtand in need of it, having alſo explain'd my as to the of Fig- 
Trees, plarited either it the open Ground, or Caſes; 1 now proceed, according to my 
Promile, to explain, with the fame ExaQtnels, my Opitiion, as to the Pruming of old 
Trees. 


” 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


Of the Manner of Pruning pretty old Trecs. 


Ince Pruning may be look'd as a kind of Remedy for Fruit-Trees, and that really 
we have made uſe of the and Princi uu is coder > coder the pang 
Trees in our Gardens more as w their Figure,as well as more Fertile in hne 


gour, or Weakneſs: And I am likewi Opinion, that it will be proper for me to ex- 
plain this laſt Part, before I meddle with the firſt, this being alrogerher grounded upan 
the other ; and thoſe vigorous Trees requiring abſolutely to be treated in s different marr 
ner from thoſe that are not fs. 

As 
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As to what relates to the Vigour or Weakneſs of Trees, we att to ſay, that thoſe Trees 
are either very vigorous, producing abundance of thick Shoers, or yery weak, hardly pro 
ducing rx or at moſt but very ſmall ones; or in fine, neither incline too muth to an 
exceſs of igour, of of Weakneſs, fo as to be in the Cai we thay wiſh to have them + 
Theſe are abſolutely the three different Caſes Trees ear be if. 

When they are very Vigorous, and as it were Furious, Whether the Beauty of their Fi- 
gure be already forn'd, or not, we muſt ſtill to our ſaves, that whenever we go 
about to Prune them, it will be proper above all chings, to kkave a great Burthen 
them, that is, to leave a many dut-lers ther, not onl for Frade-Brawther, 
alſo for Branches for Wood; which is perform'd two ways; of which the firſt is t6 allow 
thick Branches prelerv'd for the eſtabliſhing or preſerving of x Beautiful ſomewhat 
of an extraordinary length : "The feeond is, not w w wake away any of their 
thick new Branebes, eſpecially fuch as ſhoot vurwitd ; but afrer having choſen in each 
pert of the Tree, among the thick ones, thar which appears the beſt plac'd rs Contribute rv 
the Beauty of the here that with an mrentioft to Arorten CT. 
ny Situation, Which 1 explain elſewhere after that, I fay, the Branches to that muſt 
be cut very thort, that is, if chey ſhoot ourwards they muſt be Cur ſantingly, within one 
or two Eyes of the place whence they proceed ; if attogether inward, the thickneſs 
of a Crown Piree. | 

When I ſpcak of allowing fomewhar of an extrac terigth in Prammg t5 « Branch 
for Wood, porededy ang. Hr wr ante —on and yet I ſedotn Practice this 
my felt ; but whenever | do, tis always with an intention of reducing that extraordinary 
length to a more moderate one, as foon as the Tree bears Phe. 

In order ro underſtand what is meant by ſhortning a Thick Braweh rooderately, it 
will be proper to remember, that whereas trom the Extremity of a thick Branch being 
Prun'd, leveral other new ones will proceed, Care muſt be taken ro leave room, that is, 
an empty Place, where theſe New Branches may eafily lodge themſelves, without cauſing 
any Contulion among one another, or with thoſe that are thee Alteady, or ſuch as are to 
come ; which is the Point upon which I would have People regulate themiclves as to che 
moderate length which is to be allow'd to fuch thick Branches that are to be Prm'd; bur 
yet, in Kegularity, a Vigorous Tree muſt ſeldom be allow'd thick Branches, unlefs they be 
at leaſt ſeven or eight Inches in length, and ſometimes in Caſe of neceflity may be 
allow'd to the n of Eleven or Twelve, always remembring, that the faid Broncbes 
muſt be cut ſhorter, whetiever the Tree ſhall farisfie us with Progr; to thar it de on the 
Gard'ners Prudence to allow more or fi length to fuch a Brayich that is ro be ſhorten'd, 
and that as well in reſpe& to the Vigour it appears to be of, as rg the Place that is to be 
fill'd up in the Neighbourhood thereof. 

When Old Trees ate very Weak, commonly the beſt Ex k ro take them away; 
and put young ones in their room, after having us'd all the Precaurion neceflary in 
Caſes ; but it, on the Contrary, People will preferve them, they muſt refolve to 
or clear them extreatnly, either in giving them the Figure which is ptoper to them, which 
perhaps they want, or in order. to preſerve it,it already acquit'd ; to which etid, they muſt 
reſolve to leave very few Branches for Wood upon thetn, and to Prune them all ſhort, that 
®, five of tix Inches in length at moſt, even reſolving to leave but very few weak ones, 
and conſequently 116 iſeleſs ones, eſpecially fuch as ſeem to be waſted with Air, without 
having born any Fruit, or fuch as are waſted by having produc'd much ; for as we 
have already obſerv'd in fundry Places, Branches periſh in Bearing, and even ſome Periſh 
lometimes after having born : Therefore thoſe Branches muſt be cooliderably ſhorten'd, or 
even tzken away quite, when they appear altogether waſted, and &6nſequently uſeleſs. 

But when Trees ire moderate, fo as neither to fall into the exceſs of Vigour, or Weak- 
Acts, but on the contrary, bear a reaſonable quantity of Fruit, and at the ſame time pfo- 
duce /{ vod in ſome meaſure, according to our delires, both for us, and tot themielves ; in 
fuch a Caſe, thoſe Trees being pretty well ſhap'd, it will be fit, in relation ro them, tg 
follow as well the Rules heretotore preſcrid'd tor — Jong as thoſe we are going to 
preſcribe ; and if thoſe Trees are ill Condition'd, or il[Shap'd, endeavours muſt be us dto or- 
der them beter, which we will viſibly diſcover, after having lurit Explain'd what concerns 
the Figure, which is proper for all manner of Old Trees. 

Upon this Cate, we mult moreover ſuppole, that theſe kind of Trees are either alread 
&feetive, and in diſorder, or perhaps are upon the point of becoming ſo : This is the hrl 
Retlection to be carefully made at tirlt light of a 7ree that is to be Prun'd, whatever it 
may be, Wall-Tree, or Dwarf, in order to reſolve with more eaſe upon what is to be done 


in 1e.ation to the Figure 


K 3 if 


Perfe Ainits 
the Fignre of 4 


Dwart- Tree. 
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" © If the Defects are already __—_ that is, if the Tree, inſtead of having an agreeable 
F fer full. Figure, mn the Idea I have heretofore Explain'd, it has an ill tifagreeable one, 
2d. Perfefiion. el in the w or in Fart. 


| 
3d Perfeflion. 
D 


4th. Perſettion 


For Example, if it be a Dwarf, inſtead of being low in the Stem, A. which is the 
PerfeCtion of it, of being open in the middle B. which is the ſecond, of being round in the 
Circumference C. which is the third ; and in fine, inſtead of being equally turniſh'd with 
" many good Branches round about its roundneſs D. which is the Fourth ; it ſhould on the 
, be too high in the Stew E. which is the firſt Defect of it; full and Conſul 


: contrary 
I yerſlimuf in the middle F. which is the ſecond ; having one {ide high, G. and the other low, G. or 
Trex, © one fide flat, H, or weak, H. while the other is pretty round, and very full, which are 


Dwart-Tree. 
E 


the third and fourth Defects. 


Firſt 1mper- If it be a Wall-Tree, whether high in the Stem, or low, and ſhort, for as to the 


etl1tan, 


Branches, the ſame Rules ſerve for both ; I fay if it be a Walk-Tree, which inſtead of be- 


+ Ine; ing furniſh'd to the Right, and Left, as it ought to be with good Branches, from the 


| Place where it begins, to the Place where it ends; and that in ſuch a manner, as to be 

3. Imperfetlion. equally gerniſh'd on both fides, without the leaſt Confuſion in the World ; infomuch that 
- > ight caſily be diſtinguiſh'd, and reckon'd (in which the Great PerteQtion, 
4. Jagorfailies a Walk-Tree conlilts) ſhould on the contrary, be quite unprovi- 


ſhooting altogether upwards, fo as to reach the top of the Wall in rwo 

time, which it ought not to do in leſs than Eight or Ten ; and perhaps, 

together Confule belxdes, and intangled on the one fide, while the other appears thin, 
and unfurniſh'd, which are the —_ detects of Wall-Trees. 

Let us now run over all thoſe Defects one after another, beginning by the Dwarfs, 

in order to ſpeak our Opinion preciſely, as to the means of Correfting of them, if it 


CHAP. XXXVIII 
Of the DefeRs of Pruning, in Relation to 01d Dwarts. 


A > the firſt Caſe, which fu a Dwarf to be too high in the Stews, I think ir 
need not trouble us much, it the Tree has been Planted g, becauſe it cannot be 


remedy'd without falling into conſiderable Inconveniencies, which ſhould be wholly ro 
deſtroy the head of the Dwarf, and conſequently fer it back for the ſpace of three or 
four years from beari Jeutr: The Renady would be yichatand cherefore 1 do not think 


it hit to meddle with the Sremw of fuch a Dw F 46 , + *-» gm 
feftive: In that Caſe, I am ofly for Correfting the Defefts of the Head. 

But when the Tree has not been Planted many years, to wit, two or three years, eſpe- 
cially the Head being ill begun, and not according to the Rules of Art, my Opinion is 
to it quite, to reduce it to the Rule, which preſcribes it to have a low Stem, asit 
is declar'd in the Treatiſe of Plantations ; which I had rather do, than expoſe my elf to 
leave it always with ſuch a Defeft, which muſt —  _—_ : A Tree well 
Rooted again, and afterwards ſhorten'd, ſoon tecovers it ſelf, io as to afford a great deal 
of pleaſure, and upon that account we are not only Comforted, but even very much fa- 
tizty'd with having ſhorten'd it in that manner. 

As to the Defe&t of a Dwarf, which is its being confus'd in the middle ; when I 
meet with a Tree thus confus'd in the Figure, and uently not very proper to bear 
Fruit, 1 commonly look upon it as I would do upon a Great Lord, who really has a 
mu and yet is not calie, by reafon of the great Incumbrances that Iye upon i : 

Selling of ſome part of his , or of a Place, might be capable to clear his Debts; 
Whereas on the contrary, when I ſee a Tree well ſhap'd, and well diſpos'd, I fancy I fee 
another Man, who by the wiſe Management of a Moderate Eſtate, wants for nothing, 
and lives at caſe and quiet. : 

Thetefore I am tor Cotrefting that ſecond Defe&t intirely, as well to aftord the 
Tree the Beauty it ought to have, as to facilitate the means of making it bear Fruit, and 
that ſo much the rather, becauſe the Remedy is eaſe, and the Suceeſs ipeedy, certain, and 
without the leaſt danger. 

"Tis only _— altogethet a thick Branch from the middle, or perhaps two or 
three that cauſe that fullneſs ; that is, this Confuſion; and remove them fo, that the Sap 


which had form'd them, nouriſh's them, and made them grow, may no langer _ 
paltage 


— 
1 
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e to riſe up tothe ſame place, there to perform the FunKions it was us'd to do.; but 
—— — in its common Way, or road, cloſe to the firſt Paſ: 
» hog 'd, rata bene gaphe— and as egfie, fo that it may be capable of 

» bots fully to enter into ſome thick adjacent Branches, juſt beneath thoſe 
that have been retrench'd, as it appears by the Figure. | EP 
And fo there will be no fear of the growing of any falſe Wood, or Suckers there, nor of any 
new Confuſion, which would certainly if, in the firſt place,thoſe thick Branches had 
been cur from the over ſome weak Branches, and| conſequently incapable of re- 
ceiving in their Mouth all the Sap which us'd to eater into thoſe that have been 


Or, if in the ſecond place, part of the faid thick Branches of the middle had been left, 
- webs oe. artnet. hor mba or oy on. 

For the Sap returning ſtill from the Foot with its uſual abundance, war yas. 7 through 
the ſame'Channel it was us'd to, either to the Stem, or ſome thick Branch, and finding no 
Overture large enough to receive it ; or ps finding none at all, this Sap, I fay, burſts 
of neceſſity round about that ſmall Branch, over which the thick one was cut off, or elte 
round about that Srwwwp, or thtbſe Stumps which were left, and in burſting, makes a great 
ng 2p Hendce i huratilt, 0d crnbetaty ras Go EAR we en” 
deavour'd to Correct. 

I have ſhownheretofore, that on ſuch Occaſions, there are ſometimes ſome Maſter- 
ſtroaks to be perform'd, to leave for a certain time a thick Branch over another thick 
Branch, which muſt be taken away ; to the end that, as in the Caſe of Fountains, which 
are ſometies vented, leſt che Winds might hinder the Water from performing its FunCti- 
on as well as it to do, per gant rar gy wn nt en kind of 
thick uſeleſs By s, Which otherwiſe would ruine diſpoſitions for Fruit, ready 
form'd, or others which might form themſelves : Bur after the Tree ſeems to perform its 
duty in relation to Fruit,we may without any RR away ſuch thick Branch- 
es, that are of no uſe for the Figure, and have been left rwo or three years to waſte, 
as we have faid, an abundance of Sap which have been troubleſom to us : Beſides 
the Overture of the Tree being made by means of forme thick Branches that has been 
taken out of the middle: It will be fit next to examine the remaining Branches, whether 
good, that is, grown according w the moſt common Order of Nature, or bad, being 
grown contrary to the faid Order; and conſequently Branches of falſe Wood, in order to 


fame time, ing to cach the length that may be for it, thereby to ruine the 111 
ones, all, if the Beauty of the Fi ires it, bly to the Idea we ſhall bave 
form'd of it, or only part, which may when ſome thick one chances to be ſuth- 


ciently well plac'd ro contribute to that Figure, which without it would prove um 
As for the third defect, which relates to the roundnefs, it is not ſo cafily remedy'd, as 
from that, when the Dwarf was firſt form'd, Care was not ta- 
Head 


other, to keep the Vigour of it in ſome meaſure divided, or as it were in an Equilibriam, 
oh the thing is yer ealier.) 

But yet, rwo may be ſufhcient to that end, by that,as we have ſaid; each of them 

« SD . } Oo . 


And thus, from year to year, ad infinitum, (till ing 2 new Pruning, good new 
Branches will ſtill * nxt +» which will coatr to form, and afterwards preſerve 
in our Trees that agreeable roundnefs, and that abundance of fine Fraze we delire. 

1 his defe&t in the roundnefs, probably proceeds then from that the Tree when it was 
firſt Planted, having OLI only produc'd one thick Brench on one ſide, with 
a weak one on the oppoſite tide, as it appears by the Figure ; the Gard'ner inſtead of 
looking at firſt on that thick Branth as the only one, capable of forming a fine Head, ac- 
cording to the Method I bave preſcrib'd for the Condutt of thoſe kind of Trees, when they 
are newly Planted; inſtead of that, I ſay, has indifterently cur both this thick one, and at 
the ſame time, this other ſmall one, AY perhaps each of an equal -— 
any Proſpect as to the Figure, which I hold neceflary, and — of the Sap ſtill 
continuing its firſt road, which inclines it only to the thick Branch, thall produces many 
new fine ones on that fide ; and, whereas there enters but a very incon{iderable quantity 
of Sap in the ſmall Neighbouring Branch, tho' it at the ſame time with the thick 
one, fo it produces bur a very number of new Branches, which periſh nd 

j 
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Co ole teong the Figuee that is ord ne 


lengrh that has been allow'd to it : A thiek, k 
ſtrong one thar left long, or the weak one, whatever way it was Prun'd. 

So that it is moſt rrue, that i is poſſible to Prime in ſuch 4 manner, from year to year, 
that the thick new Branches (that are to come, and are to grow our of thoſe Eyes, 
or ar; rake on the Extremity of the Old one that has been Pruw'd) there may always 
be ſorne Principal one, ſhooting toward the defeQive fide, which conſequently muſt be 
carefully prefery'd, and Proud allo with the fame regards, and thus this detect diminiſhi 
by deyees, the PerfeQtion of roundneſs, which is wanting in the Figure, will be inſenſibly 
In d. 


of this Dwarf, the fourth i Corrected at the fame time; 


ttt A. tt. ith... >. tt. th. In 0 0 I I IO In th. —_—— lh —_— _ 


CHAP. XXXIX. 
The Befefls of Pruning, it: Relation ro 01d Wall-Trees, 
E muſt impute the Defefts of Walk-Trees to the fame Canſe, which is a failure int 


the firſt years againſt the ſame Priaciples of wy, Which had been tranſgre'd 
in the forming of Dwarfs, and has now been by us : That which hinder'd 
the n of thoſe, is ablohnely the fare thing with that which has hinder'd the Eſta 


bliſhing of that equaliry of ſtrengih, without which the ſides of a Wall-Tree cannot be 
equally furnih'd. 

That is, the Walk-Tree muſt have produc'd the frit year, ſome Branches equally ſtrong; 
oppoſite one to another ; oF if it has but one {trong one, the whole Baaury of the Thee 

be founded alone upon that, without truſting to the weak ones that are grown as 
the ſame time for any thing, but Fruit, and then their Death. 

This fGogle thick one, being at the Spring Prun'd ſomewhat ſhort, that is, within five 
or (ox Inches, ſeldom fails, as we have faid, of Producing that very year at leaſt rwo thick 
ones, with ſome ſmall ones ; which two thick ones will be partly of an cqual ſtrength, 
and oppos'd to each other. 


When 


. - - 
_— —_— th. a. - 
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When the Trees are not too Old, I am for ſbrr'ning the thick Branches that are, for Ex- 
ample, ſhor up within two or three years, as _ in the Caſe of Kernel, as of Stone- 
Fruit ; thoſe thick Branches being ſhort” ned, will produce new ones on their Exttemiries, 
which will begin a-new to form the agreeable Figure Wall-Trees ought to have ; and toge= , 
ther with that Figure, will not only bear abundance of Fruit, but will bear long, which } 
thoſe kind of Wal-Trees ſhot up too high cannot perform, the common heighth of the 
Walls not allowing it : And as for thoſe Trees that are Older, perhaps ſome thick Bran- 
cbes may be ſhort'ned, which Expedient is pretty ſecure in all fort of truit-Trees, excepting 
Peach-Trees being Graff 'd ; for it is certain, that Pearh-Trees growing from a Stone, live 
much longer than others, but then they do not bear #rwit ſo ſoon ; but in recom y 
being Cur again, they ſtill ſhoot Vigorouſly, which the others that have been Graff '4 do 

o, being Old, Infirm, and Weak, at the end of 'Ten or Twelve years : 'This is the 
reaſon why they can hardly ſhoot any new Branches through the hard dry Bark of an old 
Branch that ſhall have been ſhorten'd upon them. 

Therefore, in my Opinion, the beſt way is to leave thoſe Old Peach-Trees in the Con- 
dition they are, without Performing the Grand Remedy upon them, which is to ſhorten 
them ; only Pruning them as if they were well-Conditiond, in order to get Fruit from 
them, as long as they are capable of aftording fuch as is Good, and Fair, with a Reſolve 
to deſtroy them as ſoon as hoy ceaſe to bear ſuch. In the mean time, I think it very 
per to remove the Earth from the ſides, which I believe may be waſted ; at the fame 
time taking away the greateſt part of the Old Roots that may be found in moving of the 
Earth,putting afterwards good new Mould in the room of it, then Plant new Trees there, that 
may be young, and fine, and of the.Choiceſt Fruits. 

As for the other kind of Trees that have been Stock'd up, or Shorten'd, either Pear, 
Fig, Abricot, or Plumb-Trees, their new Branches muſt be order'd according to the Rulcs 
heretofore Eſtabliſh'd in the management of young Wal-Trees, which without doubt will 
ſucceed well. 

The firſt Defe&t of a Wal-Tree being Correted, which, as we have faid, conliſts in not 
being ſo well garniſh'd with Branches on the fides, as to have an equality without 
the appearance of jon 3 The Second, which conſiſts in having thick Branches 
ſhot up too high, being but « Sequel of the firſt, or rather the ſame thing, will conſe- 
quently be Correfted by the ſame means. | 

The thick Branches which a Negligent or Unskillful Gard'ner has ſuffer'd to grow too 
long, have occaſzon'd all this diſorder, for want of Conſidering, that whereas the New 
Branches commonly grow only on the Extremity of thoſe that have been Prun'd, and ne- 
ver on the lower part ; it follows of Courſe, that the lower part of ſuch as have been 
left roo long of a Foot and an half, and more, muſt needs form a great Vaeuity, or Thins 
neſs, and conſequently ſuch a" Tree __ been thus ill order'd, can never acquire the 


Beauty a WalF-Tree t to have, to be in a good Caſe. 
As for the next which conſiſts in havirig one part Confuſe, that is, too full, 
while the other wants fullneſs ; it commonly either from Old, Small, Wither'd, 


Uſeleſs Branches, left by the Ignorant, or Negligent Gard'ners, or clic from having fut- 
fer'd and Cut two, - hr or four thick Wede cloſe by one another, of mt 

contrary to 2 good Maxim which forbids it; it being certain, that fince every 
Branch that is Pri'd, produces new ones, and often many ; it being certain, I fay, that 
if many Cut Branches be left near one another, ſeveral New ones will of Courte ſhoot 
from them, which not finding empty places enough to fill up, will cauſe a Confuſion 
where they are; while cncther pare ef Ge Fug to Which that Ss _ have been di 


rected, which occaſions a great Defe&t here, becomes orſiken, and as ic 

were ſtarves. 

The Rule which forbids this mulriplicity of Thick Neighbouring Branches of an equal 
wills one only to be left in every Part, and that of a length ; to the 


d that the New ones it will produce, may ſeverally Garniſh ſome Places, which cer+ 
tainly without this Forecaſt, might prove empry, and thin : And in Caſe it be thought fir 
in one place, to leave two or three in proportion, as it more or leſs Vigorous, or 
Thin in that place, they muſt all difter exceedingly in and look on different 
ſides, which may require being Garniſh'd ; to the end thar the new ones that are to grow; 
may cauſe a good Efte&t, inſtead of being cumberſom, ſo as to force one to take them away 
a ſoon as they are grown. | 

I have now declar'd in Gerieral what I think r to Remedy by Pruning, the 
——_ Dis Ga jp and ſtill happen daily in Old Trees, enher Dwarfs, of 

al-Trees, 
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There now remains to tell, what I think to Remedy the Inconveniences 
are like to befall Old Trees. Te_ : _ 
Perhaps it may be ſuthciently known by the Remarks I have juſt made, without any 
neceſſity of ſaying more preciſely, har it is neceflary betimes to eſtabliſh the equaliry of 
Vigour, which being once ſo 1ſh'd, muſt be 'd ; and above all thingy, it is fir 
to be difident of thick Branches, which aever fail of Uſurping a Maſtery wherever they 
begin to form themſelves. 


Non nunguem The Truth is, that theſe are the only ones that ; wg by the ill uſe that is made 


in Arbire ws of them ; they cauſe all the Defefts we have now 
FA CAITTHS 
of Lotion quem 
niſi reſcideris 


tota arbyy con- 
Colymella, 


d, and Combared, whereas 


are the only ones, which, being made a good uſe of, accordi > no uunct — 


heretofore Explain'd, muſt not only Contribute to the Beaury of rhe Figure of Trees, and 
to make them laſting, bur likewiſe to the abundance of the mide thy on 
to produce. And the brit thing to be done, is to we at firſt, whether the 

well un- 


Tree be Conformable to the Idea of Beauty it to have, and muſt be v 

derſtood ; or if not, in the firſt Caſe, Mer her gr M is Eſtabliſh'd for young 
Trees ; bur particularly, when they ſeem to fwerve from a fine Figure, 
Ken to oppoſe 


Care muſt be ta: 


II I os Ba ny cs; lf 
y, and have produc'd a great 
number of others, that thick one muſt immediately be Cut off, over one looking on the 
in the Original ; and ſo Conſequently, whether one Branch only, or more, thoot out too 
much, the current of the is turn'd aſide ; and whereas that Sap muſt of necetlity have 
a Courſe, if it be ſtop'd on one fide, it will incline to another, and by thus dividing it, 
we contribute to the equality of Vigour, wighout which, a Tree can never bave the Beay- 
riful Figure that is to it, and which we t to Endeavour to procure. ; 

This is for the t all I have to fay in ion to the Praning of Trees, either 
Dwarfs, or Wall-Trees : Let us now proceed to the /Vme, which is not near ſo long, or 


difficult to Explain. 


CHART. IL 
Of the Pruning of Vines. 


Lon patintel 6 and will prove hereafter. 
In the mean time, I may fay b that bardly nouriſhes any thing that is ſub- 
; þ than a Vine ; but then, on the other fide, I 
ing on Earth would be happier in its Produtions, it the 
all manner of Misfortunes. It will not of -v> 
Cm DEG eg <f Ba : it is daily 
ly prais'd by others: And tho' I were fo minded, 1 could hardly 
ts Peary feſt Propaltion grounded V: 

The m on 15 this, That conſtantly a Fe want- 
ing to be Prun'd, Re Graadn ow nation ws the Foun =o Sk as it us'd 

to.what relates to the Head, bur in relation to the Fruit ; ſince it 

neither produces any fo good, fo fine, or fo well fed, as that which is regularly Pr 


£ 
—_ COR perhaps any Plant we are acquainted 


bi . 
ing at the ſame time a vaſt number of bad ſmall Bramches all along the thick ones, Which 5 
« thing fuffcieutly known by every body. « 
Now theſe ſmall Branches bale Vines, no more than the too great quanety of 
large, thick, long ones in relation to Pear-Trees, have no-wiſe the Gift of Fertility : On 
the contrary, they remain uſeleſs, and fo conſume to no purpoſe, a conliderable quany 
0 
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of Sap, which might be imploy'd to produce Fruit ; therefore it is fit to avoid that 
quantity of uſeleſs Branches upon Vines, which can be done no otherwiſe than Prumnmg 
and conſequently it is abſolutely neceſſary to Prune a Vine ; infomuch, that it is leſs 
nicious for a Vine to be ill Prun'd, than not Prun'd at all : For at leaſt this Pruning, 
ill perform'd, occaſions a great benefit, in hindring the Sap from ' or being difſt- 
pated , as it would be in the long Branc s that we retrench in Pruning, it 
ne Art © meager on wr ter Foot, which will prove more uſeful : 
rom whence it follows, that in our Husbandry nothing requires ſo much being Prun'd as 
a Vine ; and indeed, as we have already obſerv'd, we ſtand indebted to the Vine for the 
firſt beginnings of Pruning, which is now practis'd fo uſefully by Gard'ners, and Vine+ 
Dreſſers. 

The Reaſon which made me affirm, that nothing appears ſo eafie to be Prun'd as 2 
Vine, (and this is my ſecond Propoſition) is, that in my Opinion nothing puniſhes the 
Defe&ts that are commirted in Prummy leſs than a Vine does. We have daily a thouſand 
Examples of it in common Vineyards, where we ſeldom meet a Vine-Dreſſer Skillful e- 

to underſtand the true method of Prunimmg a Vine, and conſequent] of giving a 
Reaſon for what he does ; and yet thoſe very Vine-Dreſſers Ga ot having 
yearly _—_— Vintage, provided the Seaſons do not hinder it. 

Thus we fce that Vmes, tho' ill Prun'd, provided the Foor be in a good Con- 
dition, do not fail of producing abundance of fine Wood, and conſequently a great deal of 
Fruit ; therefore I had reaſon to fay, that nothing is more ecafie to Prune than a Vine : 


been Prum'd ge Every - one of thoſe new Branches commonly ſhoots Fruit 
on the fifth and ſoxth Eye or Bud, and even pretty often on the ſeventh; and that which 


ing Plants : And indeed, no Fruit muſt be expeCted on a Vme, unleſs it comes out at 
the fame moment with the Branches, which is a truth known by every body. 
Commonly good new Branch produces at leaſt rwo fine Bunches of Grapes, which 
ſddom fails; and this furniſhes a pretty conſiderable quantity of Wine ; but when every 
Branch, or at leaſt the Major part produces Three, which ha ſometimes, then we 
have a full Yintage 3 always, that neither Hail, Froſt, or bad Rains, eſpecially 
thoſe, which falling at the time of the Bloſſom, make the Grapes run ; 1 ſay, ſuppoling 
thoſe Enemies to Vines have ſpoil'd nothing in its ProduCtions. 
I need not mention in this Treatiſe of the Pruning of Vines, the manner of Planting, 
it ; for beſides that, it is not a lace for it , nothing can be more 
than thoſe two Articles are : Jo that my 


them, I mean Afvuſcadins, which are the moſt Conſiderable ; the others are Chaſſe- 
las, Precoſes, or early Grapes, Currans, even Bourdelas - not being excluded ; 
hot indeed for the ſame Reaſons proper to the others, but for the Reaſons explain'd in 
that which Treats of the good uſe that is to be made of the Walls of every Garden; 
94 hwy tht Brdla are al both fr Lurs, and Pers a _ 
I ſhall begin this ſmall Treatiſe of the Pruning ines, ying, among 
Ape ei Crmpeld peer of exe Greedy, end No mites Grapes that 


ders; A mn of Gra mm agen nog 
with tew Grapes them, provided they ing ; to 
rome x \ Mhararicy being fevourable, we may have the pleaſure we had 
d to our Rives ; which never happens when the Grapes are too cloſe; whereas in 


bor the of Muſcadin, and without doubt to contribute conſiderably to it, nothing 
an be of more uſe, than a Skillful Pruning. 
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In Order to Perform it skillfully; we are to Examine two _— firſt, the 
Vigour of the whole Plant that is to be Pruw'd;, and ſecondly, the or Strength 
of every Branch upon which the Pruning is to be perform; for as to the time of Pri 
ning, nathin is to be added to what has been faid of the time of the Pruning of Trees, 
CB Fike He Conſiderations are to be had in the Pruning of F'imes, as have been had 
in the Pruning of Fruit-Trees. ON 

As to the brit Point in queſtion, wiz. the Vigour of the Plant (which is known by the 
thickneſs, and number of new Shoots) the Chief thing to be done, is always to leave a 

burthen to thoſe Plants, that are very Vigorous; I mean a great many 
Branches, whether thoſe Plants have as yet but one Arm, as when they are very 
young, or have many, as they may have after the fifth or ſoxth year of their being Plant- 
ed : But yet, in cither Caſe, that great Burthen muſt be ſo well mannag'd, that it ma 
have no Confuſion : And whereas very Vigorous Plants muſt be greatly burthen' 
ſo always in proportions few Cut Branches muſt be left upon ſuch as are but moderately 
ſtrong,. and yet leſs upon thoſe that are very weak. 

As to the ſecond Point, which relates to the thickneſs of every apes 2d te 

mg is to be Perform'd ; always the regards I adviſe for beſt Placd, 
which I will explain in the L being done, I am always for mg upon the 
thickeſt Branches, which i are the beſt ; ar leaſt it muſt never be perform'd upon the 
Weak ones; fo that if the Trimming of the Buds, and uſcleſs Branches, that is 
to be done yearly in the Month of May, had not taken away abundance of ſimall Shoors 
that commonly grow upon the Stock, or upon ſome Old Branch, they mult be remov'd ar 
the time of Pruning, weak Shoots not producing near ſo much as the thick ones, 

The Branches to be Prun'd being choſen, which, as we have already declar'd, muſt 
always be the thickeſt, and beſt plac'd, we muſt now regulate the lengrh that is to 
be allow'd to each of them : This Length ought commonly to be limited to 
Eyes, or Buds, (which are the four firſt to be reckon'd from the Place whence the Branch 
has taken its Birth) unleſs it be with a deſign to make the Plant of that Vine riſe all on a 
fuddain, or elſe in the fpace of two or three years, a deal higher than it is, or elſe 
to make it garniſh ſome diſtant place, in a ſhort ſpace of time ; in which Caſe, it may be 
allow'd a great deal more length than we have now Regulated ; bur ſtill on Condition, 
that when it ſhall once have reach'd that heighth, or propos'd diſtance, it muſt, if ic 
prove well, always be kept to that, as it may be done with caſe, by means of the Pri 
ming I Pradtiſe, only yearly performing that Pruning, within the compaſs of the moderate 

00 worn jF - 

the performing of this, as well as all other manners of Pruning of Vines, theſe rwo 
Precautions muſt be had; both of which are Material: "The Firſt is, to Cut within 
a large Inch of the E «aiGnbel kt I mean on the Extremity of the 
Branch that is Pran'd, by reaſon that if it were cut cloſer, that Eye would be wounded by 
it, and would not produce ſo fine a ſhoot : And the ſecond is, to order the Cur fo, that 
the ſlope may always draw towards the fide that is oppoſite to that laſt Eye, for fear the 
Water, or Bleedings which never fail dropping from that part that is Prun'd, when the 
Sap begins to riſe, ſhould fall upon that Eye, becauſe it might prove prejudicial 
to it 


From thoſe four Eyes or Buds left upon the Pruning of a Vigorous Plant, eſpecially a 
gainſt a Wall, may always be four new Branches, one from each ; each of 
which, as we have already faid, will be furniſh'd with rwo or three Bunches of Grapes ; 
that is, way good Branch being Prun'd within the compaſs of four Eyes, provided, no 
ill accident either of them, which ha ſometimes , Cs Cretan 
Branches » with eight, tefl, or rw ve Bunches of Grapes for Autumn; ſo that one 
Plane of Vine, upon which, at the Spring, ſhall have been left rwo good Branches 
Prun'd, may yield that very year twenty, or twenty four Bunches of Grapes ; and ano- 
ther baving four good Branches, may yield to the number of forty, and fo it might riſe 
ad infiniturm ; always remembring to on the burthen in mo, to the Vigour 
rn; Rr aning, tn an abundance can only ſuit with mes Planted a- 

I again, that in Pruming, a difference is to be made berween a Branch ſhot 
from the Prening of the preceedin, g+ kg for indeed the firſt can only be 
look'd upon as a Brameb of Falſe Wood, and conſequently, muſt be abſolutely remov d, 
unlels there be no other upon the Stock, or that it may be of uſe, as it is pretty often, in 
order to ſhorten the Stock cloſe to it, being neceſſicated ſo ro do, both to keep within the 
bounds of the heighth we affe&t, and becaule Old Branches periſh, in fine, as the end of 


—_ 
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certain time, and fo conſequently the old Food being grown infirm, and uſele, ir muſt 
needs be remov'd, as ſoon as it is perceiveable. 

Now, ſince for the Reaſons aboveſaid, it has been thought fit to preſerve ſome Bran- 
ches ſhot from the ſtock, for inſtance, one or two in one and the ſame place; in fuch a 
Caſe they muſt be ſhortned within the compaſs of two Eyes, in of rwo fair 
Branches, upon which we may lay the foundation of our hopes, for the reeſtabliſhing 
of ſuch a Vmme, whether it be the whole Plant, or only part of it, continuing during that 
year the common Pruning upon ſome higher Branch, in order to have Fruit that year, 
reſolving to ruine it intirely, the Fruit being gather'd. 

We od declar'd elſewhere, that Muſeadin requires a pretty deal of heat, adding there- 
unto, that it dreads the exceſs, as much as the Mediocrity, or want of it : Ore, as 
in Moderate Climes, like France, Muſcadin requires being plac'd to the South, or at leaſt 
to the Eaſt, againſt Walls : So in very hot Countries, like Languedoc, and Provence, it 
dreads thoſe kind of Scituations, by reaſon that the heat being too ſcorching, the Grapes 
wither, and burn, inſtead of ripening, and therefore only thrive there in the open air, 
where indeed they attain a miraculous PerfeCtion, infomuch, that all the Induſtry of Man 
can never reach that PerfeCtion, in Countries that lye ſomewhat to the North ; for which 
Reaſon, we are oblig'd to confeſs, that tho? we need nor envy other Climes for all other 
Fruits, viz. Peaches, Plums, Pears, Apples, and even Figs, and Melons, &c. yet in our 
Climes we can never approach the happineſs of Meridional Countries for Muſcadins. 

It is to be obſerv'd particularly, that Auſcadin never thrives well againſt a high Treill:s, 
it is always cloſe, ſiali, and flabby ; wherefore I am not for placing -it againſt ſuch, 
neither muſt ir (eſpecially in Eſpaliers) be kept ſo low that the Grapes may touch the 

nd, or for the water of Spouts to ſpurt gravel againſt it : For which reaſon, I a& 
Pp heighth of three, four, or hve foor at moſt, particularly for Muſcadim, infomuch,that 
the Fruit on the Eſpalier may neither be much higher, nor much lower ; this is what I 
meant heretofore, when | ſpoke of a Branch, which being thick, is tit for Pruning, provis 
ded it be well plac'd. 

The fame heighth is likewiſe very proper for Chaſſellas, Currans, and early Grapes, &c. 
but not ſo ry : Grapes that do not grow againtt Walls, indeed may, and ought to 
be kept much lower, whatever they be, bur itill we muſt not ſwerve fromthe Maxim 
which forbids that Grapes that are to be eaten raw, ſhould touch the ground. 

The length for the Pruning of every Branch of Vine being regulated, it will now be 

to examine to the bottom the burthen that is fit to be lett upon every Plant, which 
s the moſt difhicult, and moſt material Point. 

When the preceeding years Pruning has produc'd three, or four Branches, as it may do, 
and often happens ; then ſuppoling the Vine to be of the heighth above-mention'd, I be- 
gin, by removing wholly all the weak ones, and as to the others, unleſs the Mother 
Brench, be very Vigorous, I never preſerve above two of them, and chuſe the thickeſt, 
becauſe thar, as we have already cid, they are doubtleſs the beſt, always chuſing, as 
much as can be, the loweſt, provided they be thick, otherwiſe I keep to the higheſt ; after 
that, I Prune them both, tho' not of an equal length, that is, allowing them each four 
Eyes, I only allow it the higheſt of the rwo, which | call the Pruning, and leave but two 
upon the loweſt, which I call a Stump; reſolving at the fame time, to remove the 

quite the following year; together with all thoſe that ſhall ſhoot from ir, 
ing my felf wholly to the rwo that ſhall grow from thar ſhortelt Branch, 
provided the faid Branch ſucceeds according to my hopes, and appearances; for if 
any accident ſhould happen to it, ſo as not to ——_ rwo fine Branches, it ſhooting 
perhaps but one, I fix ſtill to the fineſt, and loweſt of the Priming, either to keep two 
them, in caſe the ſhort Branch has fail'd quite; or at leaſt, I preferve one for Pri- 
mp, the ſhort one having ſhot one, that may ſerve for a ſhort one the tollowing year : 
Thi is the Method I daily attempt, not to ſerve from the heighth I affet, as good, 
and neceflary. 

I affirm, that by this Method, accompany'd with ſome Culture, and the common 
Cuſtom of Couching Branches from time, to time, in order to get new Mood, when the 
old begins ro appear waſted ; as alſo with the help of a little Dung, or rather ſome re- 
newing of Soil, when any diminution of Vigour is perceiv*d ; I fay, I atirm that ſuch a 
Method will conſtantly preſerve every Plant of Vine in a good Cate, Vigorous, and 
without any Wounds, it will produce fine Grapes ; and conſequently, it the Seaſon, and 
Clime contribute to afford it due Marurity, it will yield the Sattsfaftion that was expected 

it, 

But when the Plant of Vine, eſpecially of Muſcadime, is extraordinary Vigorous, as it 

pretty often, infomuch that the three, or four Branches it has ſhort trom _ 
L 3 Branc 
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Branch that has been Prov'd prove very thick; I am for preſerving of them all, Pruzing 
both the one and the others of the Lengrh heretofore ſpecih'd, as well the higheſt for Prux- 
ing, as the loweſt for 3 Stursp; and in order to have room to place without Confuſion all 
the Young ones that are to proceed from that,] pull up ſome Neighbouring Plant that might 
ſtand in my way: T likewiſe affect ſometimes to chooſe for my Pruning the meaneſt of thoſe 
Branchs:, always forming my Stzmp upon the lowelt of the thick ones, after which 1 
cut the thickeſt that are near that mean one, that may be fit for Pruning within one 
Eye; in order that thoſe kind of St — nant, we tunknanr va. *1 Ber vet, and that 
the mean Branch I have choſen for the = not be inconvenienc'd by it, and made to 
bear Cloſe Fruit, as it would certainly do, it it receiv'd the Vigour ot all of them; 6 
that in ſuch a Caſe, I do not Cut thehighelt over the loweſt, as I uſe to do, when the Plant 
is but moderately V igorous. 

When our Muſcadines are in Bloſſom, the thing in the World I am moſt defirous of, 
is, that ——_— Froſt and Hail, is moſt to be dreaded for Vines, and that is Rain, 
in order to make part of the Grapes weep away, without which they would be too cloſe, 
as well as too ſmall and flabby ; ore when Nature does not allow me that Rain 
according to my deſire, I endeavour to ſupply it with Waterings, which for the molt part 
ſucceeds well: 1 muſt confeſs that it is very Troubleſome for tuch as have a great many 
Plants of Muſcadime, but yet the Experiment may be try'd upon a ſmaller Number. 

When the Year proves Extraordinary Drie at the ſeaſon of Maturity, if my Soil be 
naturally very Drie, | Water the Foot of my Vme largely, eſpecially when the Fruit be- 
gins to turn; ſuch a Watering, when neceſlary, and well perform'd in the Month 
ot Auguſt, Contributes certainly to the largenels and trmnels of the Grapes. | 

When the Fruit-Bearing Branch, | mean the new Branch of that Years growth, is 
not of a Monſtrous thickneſs, as ſome of them prove ſometimes, I Cut it in the Month 
of Fuly, cloſe to the Fruit, being careful at the tame time, by means of lome Neighbour- 
ing Leaves, to ſhelter the Frue from the great heat of the Sun, until it be at leaſt half 
ripe ; for when it draws near Maturity, and this is a general Rule, it is proper to keep 
- little bare, in order to afford it that Tellow Colour, _— =—_— it ſo well : The 

ing I juſt mention'd, augments the Nouriſhment of Fruit, and commonly con- 
tributes to _ it larger, and more crackling, but it is not always certain gor infallible 
neither muſt it be done, when the Branches are very thick ; for whereas in the Summer 
they ſhoot almoſt as many ſmall new Branches, as they have Eyes or Buds, thole Branches 
growing thick, would in courſe occaſion a great Confuſion, for even when the Branches 
are not thontmod hey notwithſtanding ſhoot, during the Summer, abundance of thoſe Buds, 
which muſt be caretully pull'd off, as being very Ulcleſs. 

Happy are thoſe who are in ſuch Situations, where Muſcadine yearly ripens well, 
I cannot forbear envying their good Fortune a little. Happy likewiſe are thole, who 
having Muſcadine in an indifferent Climate, and pretty ill Ground, are favour'd with ſuch 
a Summer as we had in the Year 1676, for it is moſt certain, that we have Reaſon to be 
contented with that Years Muſcadme. 

But it is not ſufficient for our Vines to have abundance of fine Bunches, and thoſe not 
over ſtock'd with Grapes, nor for the Seafon to be favourable to make them Ripen well, 
we have beſides other conſiderable Enemies to dread tor thoſe Grapes, as well as tor Fig- 
Trees, Which are, beſides ſome Froſts which make the Leaves fall, and long Cold Rains, 
which Rot the Grapes; Birds and Flies of ſeveral kinds; as to the firſt, the beſt way to 
prevent their Miſchief, is to hang Nets before thoſe Grapes which will hinder the Birds 

from coming near it ; but that remedy is not very eatie, when there is abundance of 

cadine to be 'd: As to the Flies, we have the Remedy of Viols, that mult 
be filled with Water mix'd with a little Hony, or Sugar, which Expedient is futh- 
ciently known by every Body; thoſe Viols muſt be hung up in divers Places about the 
Vmes with ſome Pack-Thread, and thoſe Inſefts ſeldom tail of getting into them, being 
attraſted by the Sweertneſs of the Honey and Sugar, and there certainly periſh, as ſoon as 
they are got in, not being able to find the way out again; at leaſt abundance of them 
are deſtroy'd that way, tho' it is almoſt impothible to deſtroy them all: Care mult be 
taken befides, to empty thoſe Viols,when any Conſiderable number of thoſe Flies are taken, 
otherwiſe no more of them would betaken, the Corruption and Stink they are Subject to, 
hinder the others from coming there: Then the faid Viols mult be fill'd up again, as before, 
and plac'd a-new in proper P 

-n ye > -— Clothg,are likewiſe us'd to cover every Bunch,but belides that it s 
a ki of Slavery,it on the one fide it ſerves to preſerve the Grapes fo inclos'd from the Birds 
and Flies, on the other fide, it hinders the Sun from affording them that fame Yellow 
Colour, which is ſo agreeable to ſight, and Contributes to make them better, as well as 
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CHAP. I 


Concerning the Care that 1s Requir d to Pick Fruits, 
when they are too abounding. 


Hereas the Intention of our Culture is not only to promote fair 
Fruit, but eſpecially to have it fine, and large; hoping thereby, and 
with Reaſon, that it will be the better for it, goodneſs ſeldom failing 
to attend Beauty, and Largeneſs of Size: And, whereas neither 
Pruning, nor the Trimming of the Buds, and uſeleſs Branches, the 
Tillages, or Improvements of the Ground are always ſufficient to af- 

ford us this Beauty, and Size; it follows from thence, that there is ſomething elſe to be 

done, which is that I am to Treat of here. 
It is certain, that when we neither meet with Froſts, or North-Eaſt Winds, at the time 
that the Trees Bloſſom, and the Fruit knits; that is, in the Months of March, April, and 
z Ifay, it is certain, that pretty often in ſome parts of the Tree there remains too 
much Fruit for it to be very Beautiful ; for in the tirſt place, in Relation to Kernet- 

Fruits, whether Pears, or Apples, it is moſt certain that every Bud commonly produces 

many Bloſſoms, and conſequently may produce many Fruits ; that is, to the number ot 

Seven, Eight, Nine, and Ten, &c. In the ſecond place, as to [tone Fruits, altho' every Bud, 

excepting only plain Cherries, Morelos, white and black Hearts and Bigarreaux, produce 

bur one f{ingle Fruit, (for indeed, one Peach-Bud, and one Plum-Bud only produce une 

Peach, and one Plum,) yet, as every one of their Fruitbearing Branches, 8 — 
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burthened with a great number of Bads, all cloſe to one another ; ir follows, that upon 
one of thoſe Branches there may remain an exceſſive quantity of Fruits, and there 
mp we uſe for the Buds of Kernel-Fruits, may ſtand good for this ; 
is, that the more Fra: there knits upon one Bud, the ſmaller the Portion muſt be, 
at the ſhooting out of the Stalk out of that Bud, diſtributes it ſelf ro every indivi- 
Fruit ; infor, that CO y were leſs, 'tis moſt certain that the Portion 
every one remaining would be the larger, and conſequently, the Fruit bein 
bane fo, would be legs and commenty bones " G 
So likewiſe, the more Fruz there is upon a Branch of Stone-Fruit, Peach, Plum, or 
pricock-Trees, Oc. the ſmaller is the portion of Nouriſhment, which diſtributes ic (elf to 
Peach, and every Apricock, on ſuch Brenches ; fo that had there been leſs upon 
Branch, the Frazt would certainly have been better fed, and conſequently larger, 
better; ſince indeed, it is almoſt impoſſible to have at once 
when there is too much Fruit, either upon one and the lame Bud, 
or upon one and the fame Branch. 

It follows from thence, that a Skillful Gard'ner, who takes care to make his Tree; 
Bloſſom (which is in ſome meaſure in his Power to do) it follows, 1 fay, that he muſt 
likewiſe take yet more care to leave no more Fruit on every Tree, a particularly on 
every Bud, and on every Branch, than in proportion to what he may judge, that the 
Tree, or rather the Branch,is capable to Nouriſh, in order to have that Fruit Beautiful. 

| fay, particularly the Branch ; for, whereas the diſtribution of the Nouriſhment which 
s deſtin'd ro every one, om at the firſt entrance of the Branch, acoording tothe 

{ of the Overture , and not according to the multitude of the Frave it is 
burthen'd with, nor the meaſure of Nouriſhment it may ſtand in need - of ; it follows, 
that the Fruit of every one only receives the benefit of that which Nature allows the Branch 
it grows on, Without recciving the leaſt benefit of that which it allows the —— ang in 
Branches, every one of them having their peculiar Functions, and ſeparated Wor which 
is ſo certain, that a Tree ſometimes ing but one or rwo Fraits, or at leaſt, but a ſmall 

ity, that Fruit is no finer than if i had produc'd a far greater quantity. 

26 Mouth lene fron chance, char dis emacs of Lap, + Nouriſhment, which may 
happen to every individual Frwt, only proceeds from the retrenchment that is made of the 
too quantity of Fruir, which grew on every Bud, or upon the ſame Branch upon 
which in is found ; as if every Bud, or every particular Fruit-Branch made particular Fa- 
milies, having every one their particular Income, and each their Servants to nouriſh ; in- 
much, that as the one receives no benefit from the abundance of rhe others, fo the Chil- 
dren of one in particular, have a greater ſhare of nouriſhment ; when the fame food, 
which, for Example, might have been divided, or (hard among Ten, is only divided 
among T'wo or | 

Therefore it is certain, that we muſt leave but few Fraits upon every Bud, and upon 
every Branch, if we delign to have them all both larger and finer; and whereas in Prum 
mg every Tree, I leave as many, and ſometimes more good Bud:, and good Fru-Be 
Branches it, than it ſeems capable to Nouriſh, being ſenlible of the hazards that are 
to be fear'd, before the Fruits of every one are fafe; and being likewiſe defarous that all 
the Fricits of every Tree ſhould be partly equally Bzautitul, I nevet fail, after the Fruit is 
knit, to make an exact review of that which every Bud and every Branch contains, 
in order to leave no more on cach Place, than it is likely to be able to Nouriſh plentitul- 


2 


SEEN: 


] 
| 


\ 

It is likewiſe certain, that, ofren, Nature ſeems to take care to purge, or dizbur- 
then ir ſelf of what it is ov 'd with; at leaſt the Spring ſometimes produces of 
thoſe Froſts, and North-Eaſt Winds, we have already mention'd, which happen alſo pretty 
often berween the Months of Fuly and Auguſt; thole kind of North-&aft Winds are 
of Fruits; they beat down abundance of it, and fore times too much, 
and that without the leaſt diſcretion or meaſure, either in reſpet to the whole Tree, or to 
Every Branch, in fo much that ſuch years have a great Scarcity of Fruit, and often to 
Exceſs: But yet whatever Misfortune it may have caus'd, we muſt not tail (till to make a 
review of what is remaining, to take away fuch from ſome Places, which in Prudence we 

to be overburthen'd. 
then again, thoſe Froſts and Stormy Winds do not always —_—_ and then the 
greateſt part of the Fra, which has knit, remains upon the Trees, and thus in the midit 
of Plenty, as to Number, we may really call our ſelves poor as to Beauty, and goodneſs, 


taving nothing fine enough to Honour our Culture. 


in 


- 
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In ſuch a Caſe, 1 think it very proper, tocaſe Nature of a Couliderable part of its Bur: 
then, in the following manner. 


Firſt, It is fic to tarry, until the Fraits be pretty large and well form'd, in order to 
take away fuch as are ſuperabundant, and parti to the moſt Beautiful and 
prom Gun gee Ares _—_ oj my ry rr 
commonly tarry , begining we, at which time Fruit is 
ha becdine os Chokce,? 

this Picking or Culling muſt be Perform'd ſooner for Apricecks than any other 
its: derive an advantage, which is not met with on other Trees, a very 


Pavies, or Purple-Peaches, Apricocks, &c. otherwiſe they would _— 
deſtroy 


ſome of thoſe that were worſt plac'd betimes; for by that means thoſe that ſhould have 
d, would have receiv d the bencht of the Nouriſhmeat which was waſted on 


follows from thence, that you muſt never leave thoſe kind of Fruits tear one ano- 
” they are Commonly fo, ſeveral of them growing together, witneſs Apri 
two and two, Witneſs Peaches; For commonly the Bloſſom Buds of Peach Trees 
4 01 Sar tr tree de very cloſe to one another, being only divided b a ſmall 
Eye, Wood, which is a ſmall beginning of a Branch, which Places it 

the T'wo, and for the ity only ſhoots a few Leaves, and 

ſhoots Vi y and Forms a pretty fair Branch, then there is 


{ 
; 
F 


a ſtand even in June, it is very proper to ſhorten them at that 

in order to fave the Nouriſhment, which would be waſted in 

them to no ; beſides thoſe are the Shoots which generally cauſe a Confubon; 

i ago Leaf or two upon each, to ſhelter the Peach from 

Heat of the Sun, and that during all the time, of it's Tendereſt ; 
at that time, that without it the Peach might 


hinder the removing of one of the rwo Peaches : Moreover, 
— 
or B 


there is no fuch abſolute neceſſity to Pick them, muſt only be us'd like 
Cherries; they are Fruits of an Ordinary and Size, and are commonly good of all 


Thirdly, 1: muſt be noted, that, when the Branches of Peach-Trees, upon which in 
Pruning we have left as many Bloſſoms, as we thought fit, which, as we have already noted, 
is always to lome Kind of excels; when thoſe Branches, 1 ſay, do not appear in the 
Month of May torcceive Conſiderable Succors of new Sap, to as to thicken, or to ſhoot 


hne Brasches on their extremities: In that Caſe, as I have declared wore at —_—_— = 
rat 
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Treatiſe of Pruning, we muſt not only take away þ great part of the' Frair which 
is aready knir upon them, but even ſhorten the Branch extreamly, and that to 
that part from which the fineſt Shoot proceeds ; for otherwiſe certainly the beſt part 
of the Fruit would drop before its being Ripe, or at leaſt would remain very fmall, 
and Conſequently bad, it being molt certain, eſpecially as to Stone Fruit, that unleſs they 
approach to that Size which is proper to their kind, they never attain the delicacy 
they ought to have. The Peaches remain Shaggy and Green, and do not quit the 
ſtone; they are Sowriſh, and Birteriſh, the Pulp is Rough and Courſe, and often 
Mealy, the Stone is much larger than it ſhould be, all which are certain Marks of an ill 
Peach. 


Fowrthly, "The Pears which remain in too great a Number, are apt not only to hinder 
- each other from thickning, but likewiſe to. rot, the Air and the Wind not having a 
tree pallage about them ; this Inconveniency is ſufhcient to Inform us, that part 
of them muſt be taken away, that the remuinder may be at more Liberty and 
Eaſc. 

In my Opimion,it is very neceſſary toObſerye in this Place, that it is abſolutely neceſfary, 
eſpecially in rclution to Himrer Bon Chreſtien Pears, in the Months of April and May, 
which is the time in which they begin to appear Knit and Form'd, to be greatly Caretul 
to deſtroy tmull Black Caterpillars which are very numorous at that Seaſon, which other- 
wife would gnaw the Rind of thoſe Pears, which is the Reaſon we often meer with them 
crooked and uneven. 
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CHAP. II. 


To gas to uncover, at a proper T ime, certain Fruits which 
require It, 


RUTTS being thus pick'd upon every Tree, they thicken by degrees under the Leaf, 

ſome more, others lefs, every one according to its kind, ſome ſooner and others later, 
each according to the time Nature has deſign'd for their Maturity ; but whereas the Red,or 
Carnation Colour are neceſſary to certain Fruits, which may receive it, if not hinder'd, 
or not have it if hinder'd, (for there are ſome which abſolutely can never attain it, what 
ever may be done, for Inſtance, bite Peaches, Verte we, or Long-Green, Green Sugar 
Pears, White Figs, &c. there are likewiſe others, which, never fo cover d, cver receives 
the Colour of rheir Kind, for example Cherries, Rasberries, Strawberries, &c. 

Whereas, 1 ſay, Colour as to certain Fruits, is a very material condition, in order to 
render them the more valuable, and that they can never attain that Colour in Ripening, 
unleſs the Rays of the Sun light direAtly upon them, it is proper at certain times to remove 
ſome Leaves which ſhade them too Sy and conſequently are prejudicial to them, in 
reation to that Colouring ; nay more, they are prejudicial as to the Maturity of thoſe 
Fruits, it being moſt certain for the generaliry, that a Fruit, much cover'd with Leaves, 
cannot Ripen altogether ſo ſoon as another, which is more expos'd, and moreover has nor 
ſo much delicacy. 

But a great deal of Prudence and Diſcretion muſt be ug in this caſe; and care taken 
not to uncover Fruits until they have almoſt atrain'd their proper {1ze, and begin to loſe 
the great Greenneſs they had till then; Fruits begin to thicken from the moment they 
are Knit, until the beginning of Fine; and afterwards, as Gardner: fay, they re- 
main for a conſiderable ſpace in a kind of Lethargy without thickening, at leaſt Viltbly; 
for 1 do not queſtion but they thicken a little, and that above all ſome Matter enters into 
the Inſide of the Body of the Fruit, ſince the Roots are continually preparing ſome, and 
lending it immediately —_ this matter indeed remains preſs d under the Rind, which 
is the reaſon Fra is lo hard at that time; bur finally che rime which is regulated for 
their Maturity approaching, this very matter, tho' condens'd, begins to rarify,and to extend 
in few days, whereby the Frairs begia to folten and thicken more, and conſequently rg 
approach ro Maturity. 

This is the only proper time to uncover them, at rwo or three different times, and 
that during the ſpace of five or ſix days; for it they wereuncover'd ſooner, or all at once, 
the great heat of the Gun would —_— occahon a great diſorder upon that tender 

Rind 
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Rind, not yet accuſtom'd to the open Air; this truth is confirm'd by too many Experi- 
ences, when cither through the Ignorance of an unskilful Gard'ner, or by ſome unlucky 
Froſts, the Fruits are uncover'd that time; the fame cauſe which ſplits the Rind of 
Fr.its, likewiſe dries up the Stalks, and Conſequently the Fruit Withers and Rots, as it * 
happens pretry often in Vinjards, which at the beginning of Autwmn, are afflicted with 
ſome over haſty Froſts. 
Let us return to the Colour, which is deſirable for moſt Fruits, and fay that it Imprints 

« it ſelf in few days onthoſe that have been long cover'd, as it appears by Peaches, Apricocks, 
and eſpecially on the Quince Apples, &c. and that therefore thoſe are much to blame, 
who negle£t the procuring of ſo greatan advantage to their Fruzt, when it is fo ealily done. 
Moreover, in order to render that Colour more Bright and Lively, it is not improper, to 
uſe a kind of Seringe made on purpoſe, with ſeveral little holes at the end of the Spout, 
like thoſe of a Watering Pot, to water them twice or thrice a day, during the greateſt 
heat of the Sun : Such a watering ſoftens the Rind, and is of wondertul uſe to that end; 
eſpecially for Apricocks and Peaches, und it likewiſe fucceeds well for Bun Chreten Pears, 
and Vergoules, &c. Which remain ſomewhat Whitiſh, and which having a fhne thin 
Rind, are Conſequently ſuſceptible to receive that hne Colour, which becomes them fo 
well. 


_—_ A» AO te 


CHAP. III. 


Of the Maturity of Fruits, and the Order Nature obſerves 
Ih It, 


N fine Fruits, having attain'd their Size and Colour, and the time of their Maturity 
& being arriv'd, it > — improve thoſe rich Preſents which Nature treats us 
with ; it is a Liberality, or rather a Protuſion it yearly beſtows upan us, as if it thereby 
delighted ro recompence the Cares, and Induſtry of the skilful Gard'ner which Cultt- 
vates it. 

Two things are to be Conſider'd in every Fruit, the Pulp of the Fruit and_ the Seed 
of the Fruit, the Pulp which is proper for the Nouriſhment of Man, and the Seed which 
lying in the heart of that Fruit as in a Sccabberd, reccives its perfeCtion by degrees, as 
the Pulp makes an end of Ripening ; this perteftion of Seed being apparently delign'd 
tor the Multiplication of the Specic of that Frais ; bur this only ipeak by the by, yevis 
a net teeche Sib of ao ahbench 

crhaps it may be urg'd in relation to that Seed or Fruit, that Nature ſeems to 
in Trees, in reſpeCt to its Fraits, the ſame thing ia part, which it performs in Animals, in 
rclation ro their Young ones; No body can be Ignorant of the extraordinary carneſtneſs 
of Animals to Nouriſh and Preſerve their Young, and thatto a certain Point, that is until 


they attain that ion of Size, and Strength, which every one ſtands in need of, 
either to Subſiſt of theraſelves, or to labour afterwards to perpetuate their kind at the times 
which Nature 


ibes 
Inſomuch, age then thoſe Animal: Fathers and-Mothers, can hardly ſuffer, withour 
reliſtance, nay ſometimes without t ury and Cruelty, any Body to touch, much leſs to 
take away their Young ones ; but wh&h thoſe Young ones are grown big, Nature endea» 
vouring on one {ide to loy thoſe Fathers and Mothers als Qs Care of a new Mul- 
tiplication, and on the hand to excite thoſe Young ones, as it were, to make a Fi- 
gure in their kind, inclines thoſe Fathers and Mothers to abandon them, and to ceaſe 


Nouriſhing and ProteQting of them ; inforuch that thoſe Young ones being grows big, 
ſhift for no longer looking upon the Authors of their Being, o hplag them 
Company, otherwiſe than as indiflerent 


Thus we ſee that Trees, which are really the Fathers of the Fruits, take care for a while 
to nouriſh thoſe Fraits, and to preſerve them, as if, if I may uſe the Exprefſion, they 
Suckled, or Hatch'd, or Heated them with their Leaves, and that to a certoin Point, that 
is, until they are come to the full Perfeftion of their Size, and Maturity : Burt then, 
Nature ſeeing them in a Condition not only of Subliſting without the atliſtance of the 
Father that has produc'd them, but likewiſe of Perpetuating and Multiplying their ditte» 
rent kinds, ſeems to withdiaw the affeCtion of the Tree ; Iniomuch, that betore that tume 
the Frus leems to [tick cloſer to the Tree than it does afterward : But when thole Fruss cealc 
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to receive the wonted hel they no age ſtand hunted and ſtickin 
the Tree by the former 'T ye, uit © their ” 2 ts they 
afunder, and laſtly are Pr berth nobrrmns 

As to the Pulp of thoſe Fruits, —— that the degree which 5: 
neareſt to what we call Rotreneſs, (which is their deſtruftion,) is the kin of their 
Maturity, inſomuch, Aron are never pertefly good to Eat, until being abſolutely 

are near i 
may "he Gard be im dangs of his Fruits, any them, 
are y Ripe, he will be in dan ſeeing them ſome through a 
—_ ap mane ——_— with molt Apples, 
and others by growing Mealy, as Peaches, ſome by wing Soft we oye 
ly fuch as are Tender, as Butter-Pears, others others by growi » 43 molt 

Muſe-Pears do; all which are different ways Contabg to _ a6 and 
When this happens, Man is Subje&t to ſome ond ot of Nature, which ſeems 
to reproach him for his not having been Capable of Improving her Liberalities rowards 
him. 


It might be queſtion'd in this Place what Maturity is, and how it is perform'd, both 
which queſtions are pretty ble, bur of no great uſe to a Gerd'ner. Firſt, as to the 
Definition of Maturity, ps conhidering the great Proximity berween it and Cor- 
- we can hardly give a better, than to ay, that it is a beginning of Corrup- 


"The Truth bob pt wo ing of a thi otters > bon 
pretty odd to make uſe of a - = FA and is really diſguſting ; bur 
| —nryy >—wote. as the ſignihcation of that Ex t wil flew tp hee deere ran 
degrees of Corruption; many Fruits are — ——_—_— 
bn Bien, ahhh Crnupticn b ene ff CLONES On the Con: 


trary there are other Fruy;, which ern unleſs they have atrain'd the 
urmoſt degree of Perfe&t Maturity, which beats defe& for the Frait, but 
is at the ſame time a Perfeftion for the Eater: we may fay, that a Piece of Wood 
which becomes a Circle, receives a degree of Corruption in relation to it ſelf, fince ir 
ceaſes to have the Figure which Nature had given it, but it receives a Perfedtion in 

_ -— py pt who forces it to take that bend, which it ſtands in need of for 


 h— how Maturity is perform'd, the difficulty is much greater, and more 
rm i] for tho the Sun ſhining direftly upon the Trees ſeems the only Author of the 
of the Summer Fruits, by means of the Air, to which it has given a proper 

degree of Heat ; hr pe we cannot ſay in general, that it is the only and laſt Author of the 
all manner of Shane. {nce thoſe which are d without being Ripe, 

of them themſcdves i in the Store-Houſe, where the Sun no longer ſhines direQtly upon 


Therefore, it will be more proper and more likely to fay, that the Sun indeed __ 
the Maturity of thoſe Fruits, which remain upon the Tree, to a certain degree of 
ie, wal which the Fruits ſhrink and ſpoil, without having enjoy'd the benefit of 
= real way of a good Maturity, and thatatter this the greateſt Crudity having been thus 
conl\ ET Heat of the Sun, as all Natural Bodies are Subject ro Corrupt, ſome 
looner, others later ; one part of the Fruits of the Store-Houſe arrive at laſt to the Period 
of their I IRS ans Fares Point of an agreeable Maturity 3 another 


part likewiſe meets nie preteen -— 
GG or too much Heat, or too much Moiſture, Sc. 


* 


for the 
re graders The like queſtion minke be made, as to thoſe that are iPertum'd, and 
thoſe that are not; ſuch as have Kernels, and fuch as have Stones, Oc. But whereas thole 
Gallantries are of no uſe to the matter in hand, I ſhall Wave them, and proceed to the 
lnſtruftions that are nontbes in order to learn to gather Fruits Sealonably, without loling 
my Time in needleſs Philoſophy. 


Firſt, Then, Care muſt be taken to underſtand that Maturity rightly, as alſo that nor 
only every kind of Fruit has a time, or regulated Seaſon for its Maturity, bur likewiſe 
that of every Particular Fruit in its Seaſon, ſome have as it were, about Week to be 
good in, and no _ as the Rouſſelers or Ruſſerins, Bexrre ot Butter-Pears, Bur- 
gamets, Verte-Longue or Long-Green, &c. others not above a Day or two, and nothing 
wyond it, as Figs, Cherries, molt Peaches, &c. forme have a great deal longer, as a_ 
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Apples, and moſt Winter Fruits, for Inſtance, an Apple or Bon Chreſtien Pear, will be 
good to Eat for « Month or {x Weeks together. 

Moreover, it muſt be Noted, that every kind of Fruit has its peculiar marks of Mary- 
rity, either ſuch as Ripen upon the Tree, or ſuch as only Ripen ſome time after their be- 


i d. 

, the Common time of Maturity of every kind, is within the Compaſs 
of the knowledg and underſtanding of Common Gard'ners,who commonly are pretty able 
ro diſtinguiſh which are Summer, which Autumn, and which Winter Fruats, &c. Yet it 
is certain that the Marks of the Maturity of every Fruit in particular, to take them 
in the very nick of time, that is, the preciſe time of their Maturity, thoſe Marks, 1 ay, 
are properly reſerv'd for the knowledg of a Gentleman who will uſe ſome Application a- 
bout it, without which nothing is more Common than to ſee Fruits ferv'd, either before 
their being Ripe, that is before they are good, or elſe pals d Fruits, that is, too Ripe, and 
Conſequently and that at « time too, when without doubt, there are others, which 
having attain'd a juſt Maturity might ſupply the Room of thoſe, and which for 
want of being us'd at that time, hive the misfortune to loſe their Delicacy, and the 
Value they deſerv'd. 

One would think that there were bur little to be ſaid upon the Subject of this Maturity 
of Fruits, and yet the extream Application I have us'd about it for a long while, hascon- 
vinc'd me of the Contrary. And whereas all the Expence, all the Care, and all the Pains 
People have been at, to get Fraxt, would prove vain, it having Compaſs'd it, they were 
ſtill at a loſs, not knowing how to make the good Uſe of it they propos'd, I think my ſelf 
Oblig'd not to Omit the leaſt Circumſtance ut any thing that may ſeem Uſeful ro that 
End. 


I have already fully Explain'd in the 'Treatile of the Choice and Proportion of Fruits, 
which are the Fruits not only of every Seaſon, but even thoſe which are of every 
ſo that ps it would be tireſome and needleſs to Repeat it here; ſo that the only thing 
oe ky grocery o_— _ to the Particulars of the 
ity of every Fruit, and it Pothble to give orld a ito that 
Knowledg, then & has bad bbs. , Tn 
Above all things, I would have an Ingenious Gard'ner fo well Skill'd in that Point, as 
never to Preſent any of his Fruits, Eſpecially of thoſe that are Tender and Mellow, as 
Peaches, Figs, Plums, or Pears, unleſs they werein ajuſt degree of Maturity, in ſo much 
that thoſe are preſented to, may take the very tirſt, without the leaſt fear of being 
inted, or at leaſt may be able to chuſe with the Eye, without being reduc'd 
Ming, and Squeezing, that is to ſpoil the Fruct, before they can meet with any to their 


Dila 
w_ 
5 . . . . . . . . 
My Intention is, that this Picking and Squeezing, which hitherto may have been Pare 
donable, or Tollerable, ſhall no longer be allowable, unleſs it be at the 7Tavers, or among 


People, and fuch as have little or no nicety, or elſe ſuch as have no Fraxt but 
veg ay: at the Market : And even there | would not have thole Squeezers, 
—_— any where but near the Stalk, and that gently too, Sticking to the kirlt 

ich yields ro the Thumb, to the End _ ating = > = Sym tn this 

ueezing (which occaſions a beginni Rottennels y may them- 
= that whatever Fruit is Rn, Salk, is ſuthciently ſo every where. 

One of the moſt Conſiderable Defe&ts Iam to Combat here, is the Precipitation 
wherewith I obſerve moſt of the Curious are inclin'd, to begin betunes to Caule the Fructs 
of every Seaſon to be Eaten ; nothing is more Common than to lee that when People have 
begun ill, they continue during all the Seaſon to Eat their Frws ill Condition'd, by 
reaſon that as Naturally the delwe of Eating Fruz continues trom the Moment we 
have begun to do it, it commonly happens, that in ing the Second or Third 
time we commit the ſame Fault we had been guilry at the Fult ; whereas if we 
tarry to Eat thoſe that are in Seaſon until we have a ſutticient quantity Ripe to give, 
we have ever after the fatisfaftion of Eating none bur fuch as arc incomparably 


good. ; 
Therefore, I adviſe all Gard'ners never to begin gathering until there be a vilble 


A of a happy Continuance. 
am likewiſe to bat another great Defe&t, of ſore of the Curious, which is ſel- 


dom or never to ſerve any Fruits they be paſs'd, the Number of thoſe is very con 
Gderable: Their fear of its not laſting long enough, or of not having enough tor ſome 
occaliog or other, or rather their Ignorance in point of Maturity, occalions all this diſor: 
der: Thercfore I will Endeavoug to Remedy thoſe rwo Detects. _ 
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But firſt, I cannot forbear to admire, in this place, the Providence of Nature, not only 
in what relates to the ſucceſſion of that Maturity, which we ſee in relation to every kind 
of Fruit, commonly to make the one Ripen in one Seaſon, and the other in another ; 
but alſo in what relates to the Order of the ſucceſſion of the Maturity of - the Fruits of 
every Tree in particular, which it conduds to Maturity by degrees ; as if it really intend- 
ed to allow Man, for the Nouriſhment of whom it ſeems to have produc'd them, time to 
conſume them all, without ſuffering any to periſh: And, indeed, it is obſervable, thar 
Nature likewiſe obſerves the ſame for the forming, and the opening of the Blof- 
ſome of Trees, and Planes, which produce Fruit, as it does for Plants which only 
Flowers ; for inſtance, Hiacints, Tuberoſes, Carnations, &c. the Buds whereof only 


_—_——— as if deſign'd thereby, the longer to delight the Senſes of Humane 


In effeft, tho' every Bloſſom of a Tree does not commonly laſt above four or five days 
in its perfection, yet every Tree appears in Bloſſom for a Fortnight, or three Weeks to- 
gether, which certainly proceeds —_ that the Bloſſoms are Originally form'd, and after- 
wards open one after another; thoſe that are form'd firſt, open hrlt, as thoſe that Bloſſors 
firſt, have the advantage of producing thoſe Fruits which ripen firſt; thus the ſecond and 
third Bloſſoms, which are like ſo many younger Siſters, ſucceſſively form'd after the El 
der, ſeem to perte&t themſelves, while thoſe Jelight our Eyes ; thoſe ſecond, and third 
Bloſſoms, 1 ſay, in imitation of a well-regulated Family, are not to and ſhew 
themſelves, until the Elders have had their Career ; fo that thoſe Elder fading, in order 
ro produce the firſt Fruits of their Seaſon, the young ones appear, to form thoſe Fruits 
which are to be the ſecond, and third, in Ripening, &c. 

Although we have obſerv'd in every Tree an order in the ſucceſſion of the Maturity of 


the Frazs, in relation to each other; we do not tind this fame Order of Succeſſion of Ma- - 


ity obſerv'd for the Fraits of another Tree, of a certain kind, in reſpe& to the Fruits of 
Tree, which is of another certain kind, whether both have Bloſſom'd at one and the 
ſame time, or whether the one have Bloſſom'd ſooner, the other later : For inſtance, all 
Peach-Trees Bloſſom at the ſame time, and yet ſome Peaches Ripen about the middle of 
Auguſt, and others dd not Ripen 'rill rowards the end of Offober ; and likewiſe other 
Frux-Trees, either Pear, Apple, or Plum-Trees Bloſſom almoſt all in one and the fame 
Month, and yet that kind which Bloſſoms firſt, does not always Ripen firſt ; Nature Orders 
it otherwiſe, which I can giveno Reaſon for : The Peay of Naples for Inſtance, is the firſt 
that Bloſſoms, and almoſt the laſ-which comes to Maturity. 

Therefore, as it is molt certain, that #rwits ripen one after another, fo it is likewiſe 
true, that, as Aurora Uſhers in, or declares the coming of the Sun, fo the Maturity of 
Fruits is declar'd, or preceeded by ſome particular marks, the knowledge ot which, 1 have 
made it my buſineſs to ſtudy ; and I am of Opinion, that I ſhall oblige the Curious, by 

uainting them with my Obſervations. 

Ts certainly very dithcult to be very exact as to the preciſe time of the juſt maturity 
of Fruits: Nothing is ſo common as to be deceiv'd therein, as we have already declar'd, 
either in gathering them roo ſoon, or too late; beſides, there are ſome in which the Point 
of Maturity is ſo momentary, as the white Butter-Pear, the Maudim-Pear, the Doyeinne, 
the #Whbize of Andilly, &c. that whatever Care be taken, it is almoſt impoſſible to hir 
that Point of Maturity exa&tly, it paſſes ſo fwittly, when once 'tis come; neither am 1 
fond of having many of thoſe kind of Fruits. 

As nothing is more delightful chan to eat well-condition'd Fruits, nothing can be more 
difagreeable than to eat them green, or over-ripe: Not but in my Opinion, this laſt defe&t 
is leſs tolerable than the firſt, by reaſon that all Fruzt that is 'over-ripe, far from having 
any taſt, is commonly infipid, and mealy ; whereas Frait that is not quite ripe eno” gh, 
though on the one {ide it may ſet the 1 ceth on edge, yet on the other it diſcovers part of 
its Vertue, by the briskneſs of irs taſt, and by its Pulp drawing near perfeCtion ; Wo- 
men in this, will be of my Opinion. 

Moreover, as in this particular Caſe of Maturity we have two forts of Frait, of which, 
the one are good, from the moment they are your : for inſtance, all Stone Fraxs, 
ſome Summer-Pears, and all Red-Fruits, &c. it follows, that none of thoſe ſhould be ga- 
ther'd until they be ripe, by reaſon, that how little time foever their Maturity may laſt, 
they preſerve themſelves much berter, and longer upon the Stock than they would do be- 
ing gather'd : "There are other Fruits which are only good ſometime after their being ga- 
ther'd; for Example, moſt Kernel-Fruzs that are Mellow, and conftantly all Aurumn, 
and Winter-Fruits, In Order to give true Rules to underſtand the Maturity of all man- 
ner of Fruits, | think it will not improper to begin here with thoſe that are ft wo be 
eaten as ſoon as gather'd ; Iſhall not mention the others, until | come to the Treatiſe of 
the Store-Honſes, or Fruit-Rooms. CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. | 
How to judge of the Maturity and Goodneſs of Fruits. 


Hree of our Senſes have the gift of judging of the a of the Maturity of 

Fruits, Viz. Sight, oil the -_— DA and or lling for ſome, 1 hg only 

to judge of the appearances, for the Taſt is the only and real Judge to whom ir belongs 

to Judge Solidly, and without appeal, as well of the Maturity, as of the Goodnefs, it is 

ſufficiently known that there are ſome Fruits which are neither good nor agreeable to the 
Pallat, tho' aQtually ripe. 

Sometimes one Senſe alone is ſufficient, to Judge certainly of the appearances, and even 
of the reality ; for inſtance, the Eye alone ſuthees for all Red Fruits, and for Grapes, &c. 
it with certainty of the Ripenels of a , a Strawberry, a Raſpberry, a Bunch 

or Black Grapes ; when both the one the other are all over Painted with that 
fine Colour, which is natural to them : And on the contrary, when any part does want it, 
the. Eye thereby judges, that it is an infallible Mark, that all the reſt is not yet arriv'd to 
its 


So likewiſe, Feeling alone Judges very well of the apparent and effetive Maturity of 
Tender Mellow Pears, whatever they be ; fo that even the Blind are as able to judge of it 
by feeling, as the moſt clear Sighted, both by ſeeing, and touching. 

Sometimes it is to imploy rwo of our Senſes, Seeing, and Feeling, barely to 
Judge of the appearance of Maturity ; for Example, for Figs, Plums, and Peaches, and 
even Apricoeks, it not being ſufficient for a Peach to a ripe upon the Tree by its 
Beautiful Colotir, red on the one fide, and yellowiſh on the other, thereby to judge that 
it is fit for gathering; neither does it ſuffice after their being gather'd, = lng rr 
out Stalks, beſides this fine Colouring, —_ it s a good Mark, the Stalk al- 
ways ſticking to thoſe kind of Fruits, until their being ripe, at which time the Fruit quits 
it with caſe, and the Stalk remains fix'd to the Tree; bh whereas this Stalk may have been 
ſever'd violently, their appearing without a Stalk, may chance to prove a falſe Mark of 

Thol: Signs alone, as to thoſe kind of Fruits, I ſay are not ſufhcient, to Judge abſo- 
lutely by the Eye of their Maturity, the Hand mult likewiſe att its part, a 
therein, tho" not to touch it roughly upon the Tree (nothing is more offenſive to me than 
thoſe Gropers, who, to gather one according to their Mind, will ſpoil a hundred by the 
violent impreſſion of their Unskillful Thumb) but 1 would have the Hand play its part in 
the manner I ſhall explain hereafter. 

The Hand muſt likewiſe be _ for a Peach that is ready gather'd, when we are not 
certain it m__— by a Skillful Hand, but then it muſt be orm'd v 1 
and that, as I have already faid, near the Stalk. = FO" 

In caſe it be a Fig, whether gather'd, or not, it is allowable to touch- it gently with the 
end of the Finger, almoſt in the ſame manner as a Chyrurgeon feels for the Vein in order 
to Bleed ; for in caſe that Fig, after having appear'd ro the Eye of a yellowiſh Colour, 
a ſhrivel'd Rind, with ſome Crannies, be Head _—— and the Body ſhrunk, 


: But if, notwithſtanding all thoſe fine a and all this Myſtery, it does not 
OO) auk the Ther, the Shack Gaks i 6 
feftly good, while it reſiſts in ing. 

When a Fig having all the good Marks of Maturiry, has been gather'd by a Skilltul 
Gardner, and is afterwards preſented to any body, they may freely, and without any 
rough feeling, judge it to be ft to receive, and eat. 

We may fay the ſame thing of a Plum ready gather'd, that is, that if befides the Beau- 
tiful Colour it ought to have, which fatishes the Eye, and the Mellowneſs which Skilltul 
Fingers have diſcover'd, without offering it any violence, it proves without a Stalk, being 
a little ſhrivel'd, and wither'd on that {zde; it may be inferr'd from thence, that it is per- 
fetly ripe, and conſequently fit to take. 

Likewiſe it this Plum being ſtill upon the Tree, finely Colour'd for the Eye, and Mel 
low for the Finger, comes oft with caſe, without a Sralk, it is without doubs fully ripe, 
but if not, like the Fig, itmult be left ſome days lenger upon the Tree. 


Two 
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Two things may be inferr'd from this remark about the Stalk, the brit is, that it muſt 
not [tick to ſome kind of Fruits when they are ripe ; for inſtance, Peaches, Plums, Straw- 


berries, Raſpberries, &c. imſomuch that none of thoſe Fruits ſhould be eaten, while the” 


Stalk (ticles cloſe to them; and the ſecond, that it may, and ought to ſtick to others, tho' 
never fo ripe; for Example, to Figs, Cherries, Pears, Apples, &c. to which, the Stalks 
ſerve - an agreeable Ornament, and their being without it, would be a kind of 
Detect. 

Atter having demonſtrated, chat in ſome Fraits, for Example, Red Fruits, the Eye alone 
is ſuſhcient to judge of their Maturity, and in others, as Tender Mellow Pears, the feel- 
ing only ; as alſo that lome others require both Sceing, and F celing, Viz. Peaches, Plums, 
Figs, Oc. we may add, that there are ſtill ſome others in which Smelling may be ad- 
mitted with Sight, in order to Judge with more certainty, for inſtance, Melons, after ha- 
ving approv'd their Colour, Stalk, and Beautitul Figure, and cxamin'd their Ponderouf- 
nels, it 1s not improper to ſmell ro them before we cur them, to be able, as 'tis thought, 
thereby to judge with more certainty of their Maturiry, and Goodnefs, tho? at the tame 


time 1 am convinc'd, that thoſe which have the belt ſcent, or favour, are not commonly 


the belt: This Maxim is ſufficiently well eſtabliſh'd. 

Bur, in tine, generally ſpeaking, all the Marks above explain'd, to diſtinguiſh Matu- 
rity, may chance not to be certain, and infallible ; they are Exteriour Signs, which might 
be term'd Signs of Philiognomy, and Conſequently deceittul, ſomething more is 
in this Caſe, it requires matter of Fat; and therefore, as we have already declar'd, Tat 
only can decide in this Point; and, it I may uſe that Expreflion, that only can aftix the 
S=al, and the Character of an abſolute Decree, as a Judgment, which is to be Pronounc'd, 
p.rticularly in the Caſe of Goodneſs; for let the Exteriour Marks be never fo fa 
y urable, unleſs the Peach, Plum, and Melon pleaſe the Pallat, after having pleas'd the 
other Senſes, as it happens ſometimes, all the Preliminaries are uſeleſs; therefore we 
muſt ſubmit all ro the Pallat, however with this ſcruple, which I cannot remove, 
fo: the eſtabliſhing of real goodnels, which is, that Taſts are very different in themſelves, 
a1d that a thing which may pleaſe one Man's Pallat, may dilpleaſe another's : But this 
diſcuſſion is our of my Province ; the Ancient Maxim (de Gaftibw) forbids my med- 
ling with it, and thus 1 can only ſpeak of my own in Particular, and as the lame time 
applaud thoſe who have the good Fortune of liking that which does not ſtem _m to 
me: It would be Ridiculous in me to endeavour diſabuling of them, fince probably 1 ſhcu'd 
only loſe my labour. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the Cauſes of the forwardneſs, or backwardneſs of Maturity, in 
all manner of Frans. 


Ruits Ripen ſooner, or later, firſt, according as the Months of April, and May ate 
more or leſs warm, to cauſe the Trees to Bloſſom, or Knit. 

Secondly, according as thoſe Fruits grow againſt a good Wall, or good Shelter, that 
is, expos d to the South, or Eaſt ; and, in fine, particularly according as they are in a 
hot Climate, and light Earth. 

All which Conliderations are very tmaterial for the forwatdnefsof Fruits ; far the Months 
of April and May proving hot, the Fruits —_— ſooner, they will conſequently ri- 
pen the ſooner; witnels the maturity of Melons, which is an undeniable Truth ; Fruits 

ing, as it were, in reſpect to their Maturity, like Bread, in reſpect to its being Bak d the 
ſooner, or later, according to the time of its being put into the Oven. 


When Fruits, tho' knit betimes, are in the open Air, or only againſt ſome Walls ex** 


pos'd to the Heſt, or North, &c. they will advance bur little, for want of the aſſiſtance 
of the heats of the Spring, and likewiſe, if notwithſtanding the advantage of a pretty 
hot Seaſon, and happy expoſure, they are in a Cold Climate, nay, tho' in a moderate 
Clime, the Earth being Courſe, and conſequently Cold, they will not ripen ſo ſoon, as 
thaſe which have all things favourable. 

For Example, all manner of Fruits ripen ſooner, in Langkedot, and Provence, which 
are hot Soils, than in the Neighbourhood of Pars, apd even un thoſe parts of Pars Fruit 
Ripen nwch ſooner within the City ut felf, and in the Subburhs of St. Anthony, and St. 

German 
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whereas the Sun Ripens the ifiward parts, before the Exteriour ; in efte&t, the inward 
part of Fruits always Ripens firſt, and ſoften firſt, and likewiſe commonly is the ſooneſt 
ſpoil'd. 

FI | may be allow'd to declare the Reaſon which to me ſeems moſt plauſible in this 
Point, I fay, in the firſt place, that Maturity proceeds trom rwo Cauſes, the one 
near and immediate, Which is the heated Air, the other not indire&t, and diſtant, and 
that is the Sun which heats that Air ; fo that the Fun&tion of the tun is to heat the Air as 
much as the Winds will allow ; and the FunCtion of the Air fo heated, is to impart its heat 
to'the Earth, and fo to all the Plants ; this Earth thus heated, caules firſt the Principle of 
Life which lies near the Root to AR, and then the Root it ſelf, which conſequently pre- 
pares Sap as ſoon as it is put in Aftion ; and that Sap, at the ſame time, rites to pertorn 
its Function into all the Superiour parts, where it can penetrate. 

In the ſecond place, I ſhall fay, rhat the Air of every Climare is in probaBility compos'd, 
or at leaſt conſiderably mix'd with the Vepours, and Exhalations which riſe from the 
Earth of that Climate, which in my Opinion, is the Reaſon of Peoples ſaying, that the 
Air of ſuch a Country is and the Air of ſuch another is bad. 

Thirdly, I ſhall fay, that it follows from thence, that that Air is more or leſs eaſie to 
be heated, according as the Earth, from which thoſe Vapours riſe, is more or lefs cold, 
and material ; for Vapours participate altogether to the Nature of that Earth, and 
therefore that as in light Earths the Air ſooner receives the impreſſion of heat, by reaſon 
of its being form'd by more ſubtle Vapours, it conſequently the ſooner hears both that 
Earth, and the whole Body of the Tree, and the Plant it nouriſhes ; which is the Rea- 
ſon that it is the Roots being ſooner heated at ſuch times, and in ſuch Earth, and con- 
ſequently the Saps being ſooner prepar'd, which form inwardly in thoſe Fraurrs the firſt 

of Maturity. 

Therefore it is certain, that the Air, according to its being more or leſs thick, is alſo 
more or leſs apt to receive heat ; and that according to its degrees of heat, it cither ad- 
vances, or does not advance Maturity, as it has advanc'd, or not advanc'd the heat of the 
Earth. 

Therefore the forwardnefs, or backwzrdneſs of Maturity, depends on the Conditions 
above explain'd, in ſo muuch, that they muſt all Combine; that is, that Fruit in order 
to Ripen betimezg, muſt Rair betimes, aud next, mult meet with a favourable Expoſure, a 
hut Clime, and light Earth. 


CHAP. YL 


Of the Particular Marks of Maturity in every kind of Fruit, 
and firſt of Summer-Fruits, which Ripen altogether upon the 
Tree. 


7 h— to the Natural Order of the Maturity of Fruits of every Seaſon, the Hos 
k nour of Elderſhip certainly belongs to early Cherries, and next to Strawberries, 
Raſpberries, and Goosberries, &c. The firſt commonly begin to appear in the Month of 
May, and that a little ſooner, or a little later, according as the Conditions we have Ex- 
plain'd, are more or leſs favourable : Strawberries begin to Bloſſom about the middle of 
April, or a little before, in good Situations, and in cold places, not before the latter end 

April, or in the beginning of May ; and happily, none of thoſe ſmall Froits which are 
apt to blacken, and ſpoil thoſe firſt Bloſſoms intervening, Ripe Strawberries may be expedted 
at a Months end : And as for early Cherries that = Bloſſom?d about the - middle of 
March, we may expect to have them about the beginning of May, not altogether Ripe, 
bur half Red, with which Colour they may ſerve as well, as if they had attain a full Ma- 
rarity, {ince they are only conliderable, and valucd for their Novelty, eſpecially YO 
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dies ; for after all, at that time it is only a little colour'd Cloak, which only ſerves to co- 
yer a little ſower Pulp, and a large Stone ; and therefore they ſtand in need of the aſſi- 
ſtance of a ConfeCtioner, to require an Excellency, which the Gard'ner, or rather the Sun 
has not had time to aftord them. 

The Trees of a pretty Cold Climate Blſſom almoſt as ſoon as thoſe of a Climate that 
is omewhat hotter, by Reaſon that the opening of thoſe Bloſſoms ſeems to be perform'd 
independantly from the Action of the Roots, witneſs the Branches that Bloſſom, being Cut, 
(the bare force of the RarefaCtion caus'd in the Bud, by the preſence of the firſt Rays of 
the Sun, is capable of producing this Efte&t) bur as for the maturity of every Fruit, it 
can only be perform'd, and pertected ; Firſt, by a great Concurrency of the 
of the Roots, and Secondly, by a certain degree of Heat in the Air, which is for 
the Perfection of that Maſter-piece : Now this Heat, both in the Earth, and in the Air, 
can only proceed regularly from the Rays of the Sun ; and yer I dare affirm, that I have 
been fo nappy as to imitate it in little for ſome ſmall Fruits ; I have made ſome to Ripen 
five or ſix Weeks before their time; for inſtance, Strawberries at the end of March, and 
Peaſe in April, Figs in Func, Aſparagus, and Cabbage-Lettiice in December, F . &c. 
But we can find no facilitations to imitate this Heat in Grear, to cauſe the Fruits of 
Trees to Ripen in an extraordinary manner ; therefore it is apparent, that tho? Nature 
bas abandon'd the Earth to us, leaving it in our Power to Heat ſome Portion thereof, to 
make it produce againſt irs will, by means of a Foreign borrow'd Heat, what we hive a 
mind to; has, notwithſtanding, reſerv'd to it ſelf in a particular manner, the Univerſal 
Faculty of the maturity of Fruits; this maturity in relation to us, is the Finiſher, and 
Perfection of the production of the Earth; in ſo much, that withour it, all our Cares 
and Induſtry for the generality, only aftord us ſome hopes, which often prove falſe, and 
deluding. 

I "=. faid heretofore, that we may begin to have ſome early Cherries, in the Month 
of May, thoſe ſmall Fruits have an open Field at that Time, they are the only that ap- 
pear in our Gardens, and that grace our Tables; they are Rival'd by no others until the 
end of the Month, which is the time of the diſplaying or opening the Grand Magazine 
of the other Red Fruits ; and theſe remain in poſlefſion until the end: of Fune, and to- 
wards the middle of Fuly ; for the early Cherries which ſeldom appear but in China-Diſbes, 
and jri ſmall quantity, are follow'd clole by Strawberries, with this difference ; that theſe, 
to endear themſelves the more, above the Cherries that have preceeded them, appear with 
a Charming ſcent, and in prodigious quantity ; that is, in full Baſons, and would think 
themſelves diſgrac'd to appear as poorly attended, as their Predeceflors. 

Among theſe Strawberries ſome are Red, and others White, the laſt are ſeldom Ripe 
until they are grown yellowiſh, and the others are never good, until they are perfettly 
and Univerſally Red ; and neither of them are eatable, until they have attain'd a Con- 
liderable {12e. 

I may fay by the by, that thoſe Strawberries that are ſooneſt Ripe, are thoſe that have 
Bloſſom't tirſt, and that thoſe that are neareſt ro the body of the Plans, are thoſe thar 
Bloſſom'd firſt ; I will draw ſome Inſtruftions in the Treatiſe of the Kitchen-Garden, in 
order to our getting of them always Finer, Larger, and Better, from that part, than 
otherwiſe we do. 

The Strawberries that grow Naturally, and of themſelves, which moſt People are fond 
of, are accompany'd towards the middle of June with Red and White Raſpberries, Cur- 
rans, Hearts, and Plain Cherries, of which, ſore are ſomewhat earlier, and not fo good ; 
others later, which are Ihrger, and ſweeter, and better, cither Preſerv'd, or Raw : Bigar- 
reaux alſo come in among them, and even Morrello's, but commonly they both tarry uncil 
the hurry of Red Fruits is ſomewhat over ; not but they —— ſooner, for really 
thoſe Bigarreaux, and Morrello's are admirable Fruzts : uſt are Ripe, as ſoon as 
they are half Red, bur the others do not attain their perfection of maturity, until they are 
almoſt Black. "The order of the maturity of all thoſe Fruits is the fame with what we 
declar'd for the Strawberries, that which has Bloſſom'd firſt in every Tree, likewiſe Ripens 
loonelt. 

Here's the Month of Fune provided for, it is call'd the Month of Red Fruits, and 
with Reaſon : For thoſe kind of Fruits are met with wherever one : we have faid 
that the marks of their maturity is that Red Colour which ſurrounds them ; it commonly 
begins at that part which is moſt immediately expos'd to the Sun, and is ſooneſt Ripe ; 
In tine, by degrees that Colour ſpreads all over, and when the livelineſs of that Red begins 
to turn to an obſcure Red, excepting only the Adorello's, they draw towards Cor- 
Fuption. 
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Red Fruits, thoſe that have Stones, tho' never (o ripe, do not ealily looſen from 
the Branch, as other Fruits do, they wither upon it, inſtead of falling, they fnult be 
pluck'd off, and tha with ſome Violence. ; | 

All thoſe kind of Red Fruits ſhould be the only ones during the whole Month of Fune 
to fill up the Stage of the maturity of the Fruits of that Seafon, but that ſome E/palzers, 

'd to the South, in Sandy Grounds, begin to produce towards the end of Fane 
ime little Muſcat-Pears, ſome early Muſck-Peaches. 

Thoſe ſmall Pears are Extraordinary good, if they be allow'd the time of Ripening 
the firlt marks of their maturity r in them as in all other Pears of every Scalon, 4 
is near the Sra/k, which part mult appear a little yellowiſh, and ſomewhat T ranſparent ; 
and afterwards, for a greater mark of full maturity, that yellowneſs mult appear a little 

a certain Tan'd Colour, and a certain Red, which covers the rentainder * of the 
Rind ; and Laſtly, they muſt begin to drop of themſelves, without any exterior violtnee; 
at which time it will be proper to gather, and cat them. I have ſuthciently declar'd my 
Opinion as to the goodneſs of that Pear, in the Choice of Fruits. 
Whey People do not allow themſelves the time of examining abour the Stalk of the 
Pears, to } of their maturity ; they muſt, as I have faid, judge by the natural drop- 
ping of tale kind of Pears, but then the Worms muſt have no ſhare in it, and they muſt 
neirher be onmnege a ſick Tree, nor upon a ſick Branch ; Pears that are infefted with 
Worms drop , and ſooneſt ſeem Kipe, without really being lo, their dee is not 
much conceal'd, it appears pu_ in the middle of the Eye ot the Pear, and when it 
does, there's no dependi it for good Fruit. 

All manner of + rats, Stone, and Kernel, Ripen ſooner upon ſickly Trees, than 
upon ſound ones ; but we muſt not ſuffer our ſelves to be deceiv'd by the fize, for it often 
ha eſpecially in relation to Peach-Trees, that the Fruits of thoſe languiſhing Trees 
n=; en than thoſe which * grow upon Vigorous Trees ; but theri that Largeneſs, as I 
may fay, is only a fwelling, or a kind of Droplie, which is the Reaſon that the Pulp of 
thoſe Fruits, that are larger than they ſhould be, is generally inſipid, or bitter, and 


ditgulting. 

Peaches that drop of themſelves, are contrary to what we have been ſaying of Pears ; 
by reaſon that Peaches which drop thus of themſelves, or looſen, are commonly paſs'd, 
and conſequently naught, in ſo much, that they ſhould not be preſented as good to any 
body, tho' not bruis'd by the fall, as it happens commonly. 

Bur that Rule does not commonly extend to imall Peaches in their kind, nor eſpecially 
to early or late Purple Peaches, nor to Pawies ; thoſe kind of Fruits which can hardly ever 
be too ripe, are commonly very good when they drop, infomuch, that when they drop 
without being ſhook, it is a good mark ot their Maturity, as well as Goodnek, 

The fame thing may be ſaid of Plums, lince we always ſhake PhamrTrees in order to get 
good Plums; tho' indeed this Method is more particularly for common Plums, than tor 
Perdrigons, Rochecourbons, and other Principal Plums, by reafon that one of their Chicf 
Excellencies conliſting in the Flowry Beauty of their Complexion, the which excites the 
Appetite of the moſt moderate: A tall, or their being finger'd roo much, ſpoils that Flower 
which ſhould be preſery'd carefully ; therefore thoſe that are really Curious, never rouch 
them otherwiſe than with the extremity of rwo Fingers. 

Let us now return to our carly Peaches, and lay, that the Part which ripens firſt in 
them, as well as in all other Fruits, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Apricooks, Melons, &c. is 
commonly the inward part, I mean, that which is neareſt to the Stone, and moreover, 
that which in relation to them appears tirſt ripe to the eye, is direftly contrary ro what 
we have faid of Peers; for whereas in Pears that part which is neareſt to the Sralk ripens 
brit, in thele it is commonly the Extremity which is oppolite to the Stalk, by reaſon that 
that part enzoys the benefit of the Sun ſooner, and longer than any other ; but when the 
Beams of the 'Sun lay upon no part of theſe early Peaches, it ſeems that the beat which 
Rei _ Air, —_—_ all over equally. 

e begin to Judge of their approachi turity, when we ive that they begin 
to thicken extreamly (which we call whieg Pulp) _ when at tot time, thee green 
whitens conliderably, and their dowg begins to fall ; but unfortunately for thoſe poor 
Fruits, or rather for Nice Pallats, and fuch as have Skill ; thoſe tirſt appearances of ma- 
turity are commonly miſtaken tor perfect maturity, and fo they are gather'd, while they 
are {till as hard as Stones, inſtead of ſtaying until they are grown Mellow, as they ſhould 
be ; and therefore, ing a few of the tirſt, which are ſerv'd pretty unſealonably, 
moſt of them paſs the hire, before they appear at Table. 

I muſt not omit faying in this place, that the Peaches which do not attain the (1ze 
their kind requires, commonly drop before their being ripe, and when they ſeera to = 
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their Rind remains downy, their P Teen, their Water biſter, and the Stone Larger 
than thoſe which have taken more 4 = Fi 

Neither muſt I forget to ſay, that as a little after the knitting of the Fruit, generally a 
conſiderable part of it drops, fo it often that at the time the maturity a 
_—_ a great number of the Fruits fall, and that about « Fortnight, or Three Weeks 

ore that maturity, as it the Tree was ſenſible of its being over-burthen'd, and would 
thereby give us notice that the good time is approaching ; and indeed it is commonly ob- 
ſerv'd at that time, that a good number of Large Fruits drop, whereby thoſe that re- 
main, grow the finer, and the better ; and as we have already faid, it had been much the 
better for them, had the Gard ner taken Care to perform what time has now done. 

People are overjoy'd to ſee thoſe early Peaches ripe at the end of Fune, and to enjoy 
them long, which is not dizhcult, provided we have ſeveral Trees of them in different 
Expoſures ; they are incomparable, when they are well-Condition'd, both as to fize, and 
maturity ; but then we are commonly expos'd to the vexation of tarrying until towards 
the end of Fuly, for the Peaches that ſucceed theſe firſt, and thoſe we call Troy-Peaches; 
which Peaches, provided they be throughly ripe, tharm every body by the tinenes of 
their Pulp, the perfume of their Water, and deliciouſneſs of their Taſt; their maturi 
s known as in other Fruits, Firſt by the ſize, Secondly by a fine red Colour on that (de 
which is expos'd to the Sun, and a light Tranſparent Yellow in the other parts : Thirdly, 
by a thin, fott, mellow Rind, lomewhat like Satin ; any of theſe marks being wanting, 
the Fruit cannot be ripe, and therefore ſhould not be gather'd. 

Thoſe Troy-Peaches are often abus'd as well as the early Peaches, and all other Peaches 
at the entrance of their maturity ; that is, they are gather'd upon the leaſt Symproms, 
withour ſtaying until they have attain'd that L / goodneſs, they never obtain *rill 
they are throughly _ ; and this defe&t either from the ignorance, or liquoriſh- 
neſs of the Perlon, who gathers them out of defire to eat, or elſe out of a filly avidity of 
gain, Which reigns in the Heart, and Eyes of thoſe who are ufiealie until they expoſe 
them to fale in the Marker. 

The Month of Fuly affords us many other Fruits beſides Troy-Peaches, but the Month 
of Auguſt ſurpaſſes it in point of abundance, for it affords us not only an infinity of Plums, 
but alſo a valt quantity of Kernel-Frants ; among which, are the Cuiſſe-Madame, or Lady 
Thigh, the Gros-Blanquer, the SansPeau, or without Rind, The Eſpargne, or Sparmg, 
the Orange-Pears, the Summer-Bon-Chreitien, the Caſſolets, the Robins, the Ruſſettings, &c. 
the marurity of which is known, either by their dropping, or not refiſting when they are 
gather'd, or elſe by a certain yellow colour, which appears in the Rind, eſpecially near 
the Sralk. Among Plums we reckon the Perdrigons, the Mirabelles, Imperials, St. Ca- 
therine, Roche-Courbon, Queen Claude, Apricock-Plums, &c. To thoſe Plums are joyn'd 
about the middle of Auguſt ome tine Peaches, Viz. Firſt, the two Magdalens, the white 
and red, the Mignonne, the Bowrdin, the Roſſane, &c. all which are large: In the ſecond 
place, the Alberges, both red, and yellow, the Cherry-Peach, the one with white Pul 
the other with yellow, &c. thoſe Peaches, as well as thoſe that are to ſucceed them, have 
no other particular marks to diſcover their maturity, than thoſe I have already mention'd 
for carly, and Troy-Peaches, which are a reaſonable fize, a red and yellowiſh colour without 
any mixture of Green, and efpecially their coming oft with eaſe at the leaſt pull or motion 
of a Skilful hand; all theſe Fruits are fit to eat as ſoon as gather'd, and require no Szore- 
Howſe, at leaſt to ripen, Peaches never ripening oft the Tree, fo that it is in vain to gather 
them before they are perfe&tly ripe; bur as 1 have faid elſewhere, a day or two's repoſe in 
the Srore-Howſe, far from injuring of them, affords them a certain coolneſs which is very 
proper for them, and which they cannor acquire, while they remain upon the Tree. 

The Month of Seprember is famous for a world of the Principal Peaches, the Chevreuſe, 
Haſty Vole, Perfique, Admirable, Powpree, or Purple-Peach, Bellegarde, White d' An 
dilly, belides Brugnons, and white Pavies, Oc. There are alſo ſome Summer Calville 
Apples, and ſome good Pears, which keep theſe Peaches Company, and may be eaten oft 
the Tree, Viz. The Melting-Pear of Breſt, brown Orange-Pears, &c. Art leaſt they will 
not keep long, the Pears grow too mellow, and the 4 les grow downy ; bur yet at 
this time Kernel-Fruit will begin to require a little reſt in the Srore-Houſe, or Conſervatory, 
and the belt way to judge of their maturity, is to ſqueeze them gently with the "Thumb 
abour the Stalk, to try whether they yield, or no. 

The Month of Otfober is likewiſe to be valued for the laſt Admirable Peaches it 
produces in the open Air, or in the Weſt, Viz. The Niver, and latter Violets, behdes 
the Large Red, as well as Yellow Pavies, without omitting the fine latter yellow Peaches, 
all growing in good Expolitions . The Butter-Pear, Verte Longwe, or Long Green, 

N 2 Doyennet, 
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Doyennet, or Deanery, Lanſac, Green Sugar-Pear, Burgamot, Vine-Pear;, Meſſire 
Fobn, &c. begin to Signalize themſelves at this time, but then they muſt be kepr ſome 


Lime in the Store-Houſe ; we will ſpeak more particularly of this, in the Treatiſ® of Store- 


Houſes ; in the mean time, it will not be improper to ſpeak about the means of preſerving, 
and racſporting the tender Fruits we have mention'd, ſound, and unbruisd. 4 


CHAP. VIL 


Of the Situation that is proper for the Fruits that are gather'd. 
in order to Prejerve them ſome time. 


N Order to end what I have I am now only to ſpeak of the means of Preſer- 
ving, as much as can be, hs after their being gather'd, and of the means of 
tranſporting them when it is neceſlary : As to the preſervation, I mean fuch in particular, 
as are not gather'd until they have attain'd a full maturity, and ſuch as being extream 
tender and puny, make an end of acquiring it after their being taken out of the Garden, 
both the one and the other loſing their Luitre and Beauty to a high degree, by being ei- 
ther bruis'd, rub'd, ſcratch'd, or ſpotted with little black Spots 3 ſuch are your Figs, and 
Peaches with their fine Colour, and delicate Pulp; ſuch are Plums with the fine flower that 
covers them, and Butter-Pears that are perteCtly ripe; This has no relation to other 
Fruits that are neither ſo choice, as Cherries, Morello s, Bigarreaux, &c. Nor fo calily 
ſpoil'd, as Melons, Pavies, hard Pears, baking Pears, all Apples, &c. 

I ſuppoſe that every Fig, every Peach, and every Plum has been gather'd with all the 
Caution I have heretofore explain'd, inſomuch, that in the raking them off the Tree, no- 
thing was wanting to their perfe&tion; I alſo ſuppoſe, that in the gathering of them, care 
has been taken to lay them in Sves, with tender fot Leaves, as Vine-Leaves, &c. And to 
place them all 2. A. that they may be no wiſe ſqueez'd, nor any laid a top of one ano- 
ther, by reaſon that the weight of the upermoſt would be capable of bruling the under- 
moſt, and that particularly for Peaches, and Figs, for. Plums are not fo heavy as to hurt 
one another. 

Now, in order to preſerve thoſe kind of Fruits ſome days, that is, rwo or three days, 
eſpecially the Peaches; they muſt be laid either in Cloſets, or Store-Houſes, which muſt be 
very dry, and clean, and full of Shelves, the Windows being always open, unleſs it be 
in very Cold weather : Hereafter I will explain the Conditions of a good Store- Houſe, or 
Conſervatory ;, you muſt lay a finger thick of Moſs upon thoſe Shelves, which may ſerve, 
as it were tor a kind of Quilt, taking care that the Moſs be very dry, and has no ill 
ſcent ; the Reaſon of which is, that every Peach fo plac'd, ſinks of it ſelf into the Mobs, 
and lies ſoftly, without being ſqueez'd by any of the others. I dare afhrm thar ir is with 
Peaches, as with Melons, which are better to cat a day after their being gather'd, and left 
at a diſtance from the Sun, than Juſt after their being gather'd, at which time they are 
or Altho' it is not good to touch Fruit much, either the Tree, or in the 
Store-Houſe, yet, provided it be perform'd by a Skilful hand, it will not prejudice it ; 
therefore, while theſe Peaches lay in the Store- Houſe, they muſt be carefully viſited once a 
day, to ſee whether there appears no marks of rottenneſs, at the ſame time removing all 
luch that are in the leaſt tainted, otherwiſe they would ſpoil others. | 

Ir is neceflary to place Fruits well in the Store-Howſe, thoſe that have nor thoſe regards, 
loſe abundance of them by their own fault : the belt {ituation for Peaches, is, to be plac'd, 
not only upon Moſs, but upon the part which Joyn'd to the Stalk, otherwiſe they*are apt 
to bruile ; Figs muſt be laid fidewiſe, by reaſon that if they were laid upon the Eye, 
they would loſe their beſt juice ; as for Plums, whereas they have no great weight they 
may be laid any how, as well as Cherries. 

The beſt ſituation for Pears, their Figure being Pyramidal, is to be plac'd upon the 
Eye, with the Stalk upwards; it is inditterent whether Apples, the Figure of which torms 
a perfect Cube, lay upon the Eye, or Stalk, which is always very ſhort, both thele Fraues 
will preſerve themſelves well enough upon the bare boards, beſides, for a while they may 
lie upon one another, when firſt brought out of the Gardens, until they approach to mar» 
rurity ; but above all, I would not allow them any Bed or Covering of Straw, or Hay, 
by reaſon, that commonly it gives them an ill ſcent. 

The belt way for Grapes is to hang them up in the Air faſten'd to a packthread, or a- 
bout a Hoop, or fix'd to ſome Beam ; belides, they may be laid fake enough upon oy” 
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and when any body deſires to preſerve them until February, March, or April, they muſt 
be gather'd before they are perfectly ripe, otherwiſe are apt to rot too ſoon; beſides, 
Care muſt be taken once in two or three days to pick all the rotten ones carefully. 

All manner of Apples will laſt until March, and ſome until May, and Fuxe ; for in- 
ſtance, the Reynertes, or French Peppins, Apis, Roſe- Apples, Francatie, &c. Care being 
taken that the greateſt Mark of their maturiry commonly conſiſts in being ſomewhat wrink- 
led, excepting the Apples of Api, and the Roſe Apples, which never wrinkle ; they are 
known to be ripe when all the green which appear in the Rind is turn'd yellow. 

The deſtiny of Pears, as to their laſting, is very different, thoſe that laſt longeſt, are 
the Bon-Chreſtiens, St. Lezan, Dry-Martms, Martim-Sires, Baking-Pears, Double- Bloſſoms, 
and ſome Franc-reals, &c. 1 will fpeak more at large of them in the Treatiſe of the Store- 
Houſes. 

We have ſet down elſewhere which are commonly the Pears of every Month, and 
therefore it would be uſeles to repeat it here : Red Fruits laſt bur little after their being 

ather'd, Strawberries, and Raſpberries are ſeldom good after a day, Cherries, Morells s, 
_ Bigarreaux, and Currans may perhaps laſt a day longer; good Fruits ſhould be ferv'd 

upon the Table in the ſame {ituation they are plac'd in the Store-Howſes, in order to make 
a pretty ſhow, excepting only Pears, which in that Caſe require ſome agreeable Cimetry 
for the Coultruction of the Pyramids. c 

With all theſe Precaucions, Fruits may be eaſily preſerv'd as long as they can laſt, no- 
thing can prejudice them, but great Winter Froſts, which are very dangerous, by 
that they may penetrate into the Store-Houſes, and fo reach the Fruits, and Fruit that has 
once been Frozen, preſerves no manner of nels, and immediately decays ; thoſe that 
have no Store-Houſes made on purpoſe, with all the neceſlary regards, I ſhall explain in 
the lequel, and who have only a Cloſet, or ſome ordinary room, are in danger of loſing 
all their Fruit in bad Weather, unleſs they take a great deal of care to cover them well 
with good Blankets, or place them berween two Quilrs, or elſe carry them into ſome 
Cellar, until the danger be paſt, at which time thoſe = Priſoners are taken out of their 
Dungeons, to be put at Liberty again in their former Places. 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of the Tranſportation of Frunts.. 


T HE Difhculty in queſtion has no relation to any Pears, being newly gather'd, not 
to any hard Baking Pears, tho' ripe, provided, in caſe they be Winter. Bow-Chretien 
Pears, every Pear be wrapt up in a piece of Paper ; neither has this difficulty any relation 
to any Apples whatever ; thoſe kind of Fruits tho' laid pell mell in Baskets, or Panniers, 
. will indure the being carry'd, either upon a Horſe, or in a Cart ; but we cannot do fo 
with tender mellow Pears when they are ripe; in that caſe they are like the Figs, and 
Peaches, Ec. their delicacy and tendernefs requires a gentle uſage, like Beautiful young La- 
dies, otherwiſe the agitation of the Carriage would bruile and blacken them, and 
conſequently would deprive them of their greateſt Ornaments, and even of their chief 
neſs. 

Pon Prelude condudts us inſenſibly to eſtabliſh, that Peaches, Figs, Strawberries, Mu- 
relly's, &c. in order to their being tranſported from one place to another, require Water- 
Carriage, or the Back or Arms of a Porter without any jogging, and above all, if they be 
Peaches, they muſt be laid upon that part which is fixd to the Sraik, without touching 
one another, and be laid firſt upon a Bed of Moſs, or tender Leaves laid pretty thick ; and 
in the ſecond place, wrapt up in /me-Leaves, and fo well order'd, that they may not 
move out of their places; and finally, in caſe ſeveral Beds be laid over one another, a good 
leparation muſt be made between them of Moſs, or of a reaſonable quantity of Leaves, the 
lat Couch muſt likewiſe be pretty well cover'd with Leaves, and the whole wrapt up with 
a Cloth, well faſten'd, in order to keep all that is contain'd in the Basket cloſe, and in good 
order : The ſafett way would be to do with Peaches, what I am going to preſcribe for 
Figs, but then the inconvenience is, that it would be impoſlible to carry any conſiderable 
quantity at a time. For Figs you muſt have Sives not above rwo inches deep, and lay a 
bed of Vine-Leaves at the bottom of them, and place the Figs ſidewiſe, wraping them up 
brit, afundcr, cach in one of the faid Leaves, taking care to order them ſo well, and fo 

neatly 
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neatly coſe ro one another, that the motion of the tranſj ion may not be able to re- 

| | move them, and never lay two a top of one another : "This firſt and only Bed being made, 
it muſt be cover'd with Leaves, and next with a Sheet of Paper, neatly fix'd round about 
the Sive, and moreover ſtay'd with ſome ſmall Packthread, in order to keep the Fruit cloſe 
into the faid Sive. 

Good Plums being laid up, without any Ceremony, in any Basket, or Sive, with a 

Bed of Leaves or Nettles at the bottom of it; the top muſt alſo be cover'd with Net- 
tles, after having firſt raken off the thickeſt down, whuch being done, the whole muſt 
be Cover'd with a Linen Cloth, or ſome Sheers of Paper, faſten'd with ſome Pack- 
thread: 

Common Plums may be tranſported in great Baskets, barely putting ſmall Leaves under, 
and over them. 

Apricock-Plums are ſent from Tours to Paris upon Meſſengers Horſes, with a great deal 
more precaution apart, for they are put in Boxes ſtuff'd with Houads,every one of them be- 
ing morcover ſeparately wrapt up in Houads ; but that Expedient is Chargeable, beſides it 
is impoſſible to carry many at a ume. 

Strawberries being likewiſe order'd in double ridges, in Baskets made on purpoſe, 
ſtuff 'd with leaves at the bottom, and round about; it will ſufhice ro cover them with a 
fine Wet Piece of Linnen, abundance of them are carryd thus, according to the bigneſs 
of thoſe Baskers. 

Grapes, either Muſcat or Chaſſelas, are partly carry'd in the ſame manner I have noted 
for Peaches ; nay with leſs Ceremony, fnce it is not very material to ſeparate every Bed 
with Leaves. 

Muſcat Grapes, are ſometimes ſent into diſtant Countrys, and they are put in 
Caſes fill'd with Bran, and carry'd upon Horſes or Mules, care being taken that the 
Bunches may not touch one another ; Bur that is an Expence only proper for Kings, or 
very great Lords. 

For the Tranſportation of our Principal Fruits, when they are only to be ſent a Days 
Journey at moſt, I commonly uſe certain ſquare Baskets, divided in the Inſide in- 
to ſeveral Stories, which are at a convenient diſtance from one another, to place 
our Sives full of Fruit ; thoſe are either made of very Cloſe Ozier, and then they need 
no other covering to ſecure them from Duſt, or. elſe of looſe Ozzer, and then muſt 
be cover'd with Sere-Cloath ; moreover, thoſe Baskers  lidewiſe like a kind of Prefs, 
or elſe at the top, and then the loweſt Story muſt be kII'd firſt, and a little covering laid 
over it which ſerves to cloſe this fhrit, and to bear the Second, and thus to the uppermoſt ; 
a ſmall Pad-lock may be fixd to it, at pleafure, to which two Keys may be made, the one 
for thoſe to whom the Fruzt is ſent, and the other remaining with the Perſon who ſends it, 


by which means the Fruit is convey'd lafcly. 


O——_—_—_—_— 


CHAP. IX 


Of Store- Houſes, or Conſervatories for Fruits. 


I F in that very ſeaſon, when Kitchen-Gardens Charm moſt by their Greenneſs, and 
neatneſs, Fruits are notwithſtanding their chief Ornament, what advantages, or rather 
what Conſolations are not thoſe Fruits capable of affording us, when in the middle of a 
diſmal, Melancholy Winter, we are provided with . Conſalerable ſtore of them, and even 
ſome of them Infinirely better than any the Summer had ſupplied us with. There is no 
denying that we are all naturally inclin d to have a Violent Paſſion for Fruits, and by that 
very reaſon, as they are delicious to the Palate, we cafily perſwade our ſelves that they are 
of uſe for our Health ; Phyſitians who are to give no Rules againſt Infirmities, are lo far 
from oppoling this Opinion, that Eſtabliſh it as Infallible, and often preſcribe the uſe 
of Fruits as Soveraign Remedies; for which reaſon moſt People are at preſent Curious of 
Fruits, and many Gentlemen are proud of expreſiing their Earneſtnefs in Rearing them: 
Nature ſeems to delight in favouring that Curiolity, it yearly produces abundance of Frus; 
the Summer produces but too many, and Autumn yields a ſutficient quantity; but the difh- 
culty is to have ſome in the Winter, which is a Dead, Infertile Seaſon; therefore we ſhould 
make it our ſtudy to preſerve ſuch, as are only good a conſiderable while after their bein 
gather'd; they are Expus'd to a long Journey, in which they are to run many bazards: It 
does not only requireazaretul man, but alſo a Flace that may be akogether proper to pum 
em 
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hand we mult prevent all ill ſcetts, which would fpoil what the Weather had {par'd : 
This Place is commonly call'd a Store-Howſe or Conſervatory,which without doubt 1gyſt have 
its Rules, and particular propertics, (ince it is fo uſeful, and is to produce fuch good Effects. 
It is to be ſuppos'd that I muſt needs be $kill'd. in that Point, conlidering the Great and 
Ancient uſe | have made of it in Gardens; and Conſequently I ſhould certainly be blam's, 
unleſs 1 declard what my Experience has taught me in relation to Store- Houſes, e&i- 
ther mg the defefts that are to be fear'd in ir, or to attain the ſucceſs that is to be 
hop d for. 

Ln other Curioſo's, whichare in ſo great a Number, cry up their Cloſers as much as they 
pleaſe, let them Invite eyery body to come and fee them, let them be careful in making 
rich Deſcriptions of them, 1 am fo far from tinding fault at ir, that I am one of the firſt ro 
Commend them, I Viſiz them with a ſingular latistaCtion, and tuke great delight in lookigg 
upon fuch things as are molt Extraordinary, not only tor the matter, but iſe tor the 
Workmanſhip; 1 ſay, let People cry up thoſe Collections of Miracles of Art, but at leaſt 
let them allow thoſe that are Curious in Gard ning, the liberty of boaſting of their Store-" 
Huujes of Fruits, which are their Cloſets; not that they contain any Originals, or Anti- 
quities, far from it, their greateſt Value conſiſts altogether in Novelty, but then they are 
excellent Novelties; that is,they are productions of Nature,which renew,and take new Vigour 
Yearly: Productions which indeed are only, it I may uſe the Expreſſion, ſo many Copies 
of its firſt Productions at the Birth of Time, which at the fame time the Merit of 
thoſe Originals: By reaſon that this Nature having been Charm'd at with the Beauty 
of its firit Eſſays, has taken delight in repeating them as often as it could, as if it really 
Study'd more and more to improve,even to that degree, that it ſuffersit ſelf ro be Conduct 
&d a little by Culrure, ſeeing that Culture really contributes to the Perfetioning of its new 
Productions. 

This being ted, I am of Opinion, that no Body will deny that this Cloſer deſerves 
to be ſcen, m4 truth nothing can be more agreeable to {ſight than this Store-Howle, 
where at the firſt Entrance you dilcover a kind of well contriv'd Room, of which the 
is proporti d to the Occaſion for which it was Built, where you diſcover in the nexx Place, 
abne Edg d-Table, which takes up the middle of the Place, and is convenient and 
to order the Baskets, or China-Balons that are to be ſerv'd, where hinally you difgover the 
four Walls Garniſh'd, and ſec all the Shelves well Order'd, and fill'd both in Auwmn and 
Winter with hne Fruits; thoſe Fruuts ditterently plac'd with fying Labels, to exprels their 
kinds, and Maturity in relation to the Sequel oft Months; thus Bargamors are order'd in 
one Place, Virgoules in another, Ambrerts here, Thorn-Pears there, Leſchaſſerirs here, the 
St. Germans there, Bonchbretien here, Bugy there, Baking Peays here, there the Apples, 
with the ſame Diſtin&tions obſerv'd for the Pears; here frwts that drop of themftives, 
there ſuch as have been gather'd in Seaſon, here thoſe of the North, there thole of goad 
Eſpalies; here thoſe of High-Standards, there thoſe of Dwarfs, there the &rwts that arc 
Ripe in fach a Month, there thoſe that do not Ripen ſo ſoon, &c. with this Conſtant 
ks that thoſe that are Ripe are always moſt within reach, both tor the Hand »nd Eye, 
and thoſe that are not Ripe yet, according to their Degree, placd upon higher dhelves, 
where they expect the Seaſon that is to ripen them, and Conſequently to be remoy d in 
the Room of thoſe that are Paſs'd ; thole firſt Diſappear after having pertorm'd their 
Part, and finiſh'd their Career; and others are ready to Succeed them, and w it 
were, to come each ty their turn to ſerve the quarter which i deilgn'd for 
them. 
Finally, do's not the Liberality of our Curioſo rowards his Friends ( for he Joves to las 
part what he has) deſerve ſome privilegde to raiſe the Merit of his Cloſet above ochers, 
out of which we only bring bare Ideas, and were far from receiving any Liberaliteis, 
on the contrary the Curiolo makes proteſſion of being cloſe Fiſted ; be never makes a 
thow of his Treaſure unleſs it be againſt his Will ; there coulſtansly pu pl 

at deal of diſguſt in him, which ſometimes proceeds from the tear being 
obb'd, but more commonly our of fear of not being thought as Rib, as he pretends 
to be. 


Let us now Proceed to Eſtabliſh the principal Conditions of a good Store-Howſe ; In 
my Opinion the Firſt conſiſts in irs beiug inpenetrable to Frolts ; great Cald as-we have 
already often declar'd being a mortal Enemy to #rauts, thols that arx -ahce Frovesy wr vr” 
ver after good for any thing. 


It 
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It follows from thence, for the Second Condition, that this Srore-Howſe muſt he expos'd 
to the Southor Eaft, or at leaſt to the Weſt ; the Northern Expolition would be very perni- 
nicious to it. 


It alſo follows for the Third Condition, that the Wall of the faid Store-Howſe muſt be 
at leaſt Twenty Four Inches thick, or elſe the Froſt could not be kept our. 


It likewiſe follows for the Fourth Condition, that the Windows beſides the Common 
Quarrels,ſhould have good double Paper Saches, Very cloſe, and very well ſtopt, together 
with a Double Door, inſfomuch that the Cold Air from abroad, may not be able to enter in, 
for it would certainly deſtroy the Temperate Air which has been preſerv'd of Old in the 
Inſide, it is im e to be too exatt in this care, ſince the leaſt or any, might occaſion 
a deal of diforder in one | roſty Night; I do not in the leaſt approve the making of 
Fire in the Store-Howſe, for the ſame reaſon, | have ſufficiently Eſtabliſh'd in the Treatiſe 
of Orange-Trees. 

Norwithſtanding all theſe Conditions, which perhaps have not been exactly Obſerv'd 
the thing being pritty difficult, it is abſolutely neceſlary to have ſome ſmall Veſſel full of 
Water in the Store-Howſe, to be certain, It is a CO Centry, which is to 
give us notice of all that may Prejudice us ; wher, Water does not Freeze there is 

ing to be done; but when it Freezes in the leaſt, a remedy muſt Immeadiately be ap- 
ply'd: Colds of the Month of December 1670, 1675, 1676, 1678, that of Fanuary, 
and F, , 1679. and eſpecially that of December 1683, and of Fawwary 1684, which 
laſted a Month, without diſcontinuation the laſt time, muſt needs ſerve for a great 
Inſtruftion in this Matter ; itrequired a great deal of Care, and forecaſt, not to be caught 
by it. A good Weather-Glaſs plac'd on the our-{ide at the Northern-Expoſure is of great 
uſe ; we have reaſon to Judge the Peril great, when this Weather-Glaſfs continues for two 
— be, at the fifth and {oath Degrees, and even the ſeventh and eighth; the 
Night may have done no harm, the ſecond is much to be fear'd, and therefore it is very 
necellary the very next Day after fuch a Night to uſe good Quilts, or good Blankets, or 
elſe a great deal of dry Moſs to ſecure our Fruits from Froſt; nay more, having a good 
Cellar, it will be very proper to remove our Fruits into it, and leave them there until the 
Cold be paſs'd, and in all theſe Caſes care muſt be raken to replace all thoſe Fruits as 

were before in the Store-Houſe; as ſoon as the Weather grows , and to remove 

as are Ripe, and ſuch as are tainted, Rotenneſs is one of the worſt accidents 

ww be fear'd, while Fraits are not in a Condition to be Viſited often one after ano- 

After having made Proviſion againſt Cold we muſt Study to preſerve our Fruits from 
ill Taſte; the Neighbourhood of Hay, Straw, Dung, Cheele, a great deal of Foul 
Linnen, eſpecially fuch as has been imploy'd in the Kitchen, &c. are all very dangerous, 
and muſt not in the leaſt be ſufter'd near our Store- Houſe or Conſervatory; a certain Muſty 
Taſte, with the ſmellof many Fruits laid up together is likewile very difagreeable, 
and the Srore-Howſe muſt not only have good Overtures, and a high Ceiling, the 
juſt meaſure of which, is to be from Ten ro Twelve Foor high, but the Windows muſt 


often be kept open, that is, as often as there is no fear of great Cold either inthe Night, 


or in the Day, freſh Air from without, when it is Temperate, is Incomparable to purity, 
and reeſtabliſh, that which has been long inclos'd. | 


For the Sixth Condition, I think I may fay, that neither a Cellar nor a Garret are fit to 
make this Conſervatory, the Cellar by reaſon of a muſtineſs, and moiſt heat that are inſepa- 
rable from it, which inclines the Fruit to Rottenneſs; the Garret becauſe of the Cold, 
which calily Penetrates the Roof; and therefore a ground Room is the beſt for our Ule, or 


at lealt a firſt , accompany'd with other Lodging-Rooms Inhabited over and under it, 
as well as on the ſides. 


 - I add to this Sixth Condition, thar the Srore-Howſe muſt be often viſited by him that has 
it in Charge, which is neglected when he is notat Hand, that is, conveniently plac'd, by 
reaſon of the trouble of going too much up, or down. 


The ſeventh Condition requires, many ſhelves fram'd together in order to Lodge the 
Fruns ſeparately the one from the ather, the fineſt on the beſt lide, and Baking-Pears on the 
worlt ; Apples muſt lye by themſelves. The reaſonable diſtance of theſe Shelves is to be 
about Nine or Ten Inches; and I would have them about Seventcen or Eighteen Inches 
broad, that they may holdthe more, and pleaſe the ſight the bercer. b 

or 
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For the Eighth Condition, I would have thoſe ſhelves a fitrle 
is, about an in the Breadth, with an Edge about Two Fi 
Fruit from Falling : "The Fruits are not fo much in when 
when they are as 1 defire them, and thus when any of are Rotten it is  calily 
perceiv d, and that Rottennels Communicates it ſelf tg thoſe that are about jt, ughkels 

that Shelf 


remedy 'd at firſt. 


The fear of that Rottenneſs requires for a Ninth Condition, 
ſhould be viſited at leaft every other day, without fail, to remove what ever may be 


And for the Tenth Condition, it requires that the Shelves ſhauld be cover'd with 

ding for Inface &ry Ko, 7 da a Inch thick of ve un, inner 1 pe 
Fruxt ſtcady, after us bei u its as it ſhould be, and to keep it afunder 
for the rar Yer "5-1 int wer A Ir is much Mor bo Gethats 


& in a row upan their Baſs, that is, upon the Eye which is oppokite to the Stalk, thas 
to fee them Lye pell mell any how. 
1 require for the Laft Condition, thar Care be taken to Sweep our Ca , or 


Store-Houſe often, to ſuffer no Cobwebs in it, and to keep Traps for Rats and Mice 
and moreover it will not be amiſs to allow it ſome ſecret Entrance far Cats, other- 
wile the Frax will be in danger of being gnaw'd by thoſe Curs'd kale Domeltick 
&nimals. 

The C ory, Which is particularly defign'd for Winer Fruits, is likewiſe very afatul 
for thoſe of Awtiomn, either Pears or Grapes, and for Summer Fruits, either Peaches, Ponies; 
Plums, &c. Thele being in my opinion, as I have already faid, much bexter a day after 
their being gather'd, than the VEL IE acquire 2 certain coalnels in the Stores 
Hayſe, which is a great Improvement which they can never have, while they aze-upen the 
Tree 


Now whereas ſpeaking; the Fruits that are molt Conkiderable, aze gnly 
__ ore-Howſe, after their having acquir'd one of the xwp Maturities, 
ich is for them, wiz. for the Summer Fruits an approaching Maturity, which 

them in few days, and for Awwmn, and Hinter-Fruits, « diftant 

which makes them keep long, ſome leſs, ſome more; it 


now remains-to ſpaak of October Pears, and 


The Yerrelongue or Long-Green, Butter-Pears, Date-Pears, Mdeſſine-Fobrg Graew'S 
Pears, &c. after this, the Petir-oins, Lanſaes, Marthioneſſes, furgamets, Aradertas, ant. 
even the By/ideri, .and ThickStalks, &c. are the htſt, that areto pals-during the ddlangh. 
November ; the (as we have obſerv'd already, for the Butter Pears, 
Green-Syuger- Peart, and others, which have began hs. Ottober) daly turns what- 
ever ripens out of the Store-Houſe, viz. Petit-oms, Marchioneſſes, Ruſſettimes, &c. 
by reaſon that theſe are ſtill tender Pears; a Whitiſh-Calour which forms \it Jelt in the 
Rind of the Meſſre-Fobn, a Yellow caſt in the Amadottes, Thick-Stalks, Beftdevi, 4c. 
diſcovers it {elf upon them, all thoſe are certain Ggns which inform vs witheurcthe help of 
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judge, in caſe that rhey do not reſiſt the Thumb, that they arc fit to Ear, bur 
hat pondls we muſt not venture to meddle with them; in cutting of them, the Knife 
would ſoon diſcover their want of Ripeneſs ; thoſe kind of Pears are very Subject to 
and thereby are certainly apt to deceive thoſe who do not ſtrictly Examine them 


>4 
"2 


the Dry-Martins, and Spaniſh Bon-Chretiens, it is with them in the Month of 
December, juſt as what I am going to ſay in January for the Portail-Pears, as ſoon 
as ever there appears- the leaſt Foe of Romench upon any of them, you may boldly 
attack them all, rheir time is come, and they are ſoon threaten d with Rotrenneſs ; bur 
yet with this advantage, that they remain a pretty while in the State of perfe&t Ma- 


"The Copenda, Fenoniler, and Reinettes, declare their Maturity as ſoon as they 
become extreamly wrinkled, the Apis declare theirs when their Green Colour turns to 


The Cabvils ſeem to become lighter, and their kernel loofſens, and rattles in ſhaking, 
NIN they remain a long while, as well as the Reinettes, which are bes 
come Yellow, without wrinkling, and, thoſe are admirable qualifications in thoſe kind of 
Frans. 


People muſt not grow weary of often feeling the tender melting Pears of that Seaſon, 
the hy and negliotne thereby fall into wa” Anarber eds 

Such Fruits as have reſiſted the Thumb in the Month of December, will final- 
ff — to jr in their turns in the Months of January and February, but when 

Winter-Thorns, are not able to change their Colour a little in theſe Months, 
they become Mealy and Infipid, and in a Word, periſh without attaining a perſe& 
Maturity, which is a cruel loſs to the Curious, {ince it is really one of our beſt 
Pears. 

I have made very conſiderable Obſervations in relation to it, and of ſome others, in the 
Treatiſe of the Choice and Proportion, &c. 

The Lowiſe-bonnes, and the Long-Greens, of September and Offober, ſeldom grow Yel- 
low, but they wrinkle, and become ſoft, mellow, and le to feel. 

Many Ambrer: ſoften, before they grow Yellow, particularly ſuch as grow North-ward, 
or Dwarſ-ftandards, and eſpecially upon Trees Graffed upon free Stocks, that are 
too fall, theſe, as well as all other Pears which grow upon Northern Eſpaliers, 
require Sugar above all others, to correCt their Taſte, which is not ſo good as it ſhould be, 
tho they are fo very full of Water. 

The large Winter-Mucky, and the Portail-Pears have ſome Friends, neither of them 
Value the kill of the Thwmb, but the Yellownels of the firſt, and a few wrinkles, or forms 
Rotteneſs in the ſecond, to Invite their Votaries do make uſe of their merit, what ever 
it be. | 


ſervatory, is not only to place every kind different Shelves, or when I do 
Gnbend vpen one, they are diſtinguiſh'd by divifons of Edges, bur I likewiſe ms 
the ſame diſtinftion among Freits of the fame kind; firſt I place thoſe that are fallen 


ondly, Pears growin Dwarf-Standards are apart, as well as thoſe of 
mpalor or Wales $3 _ 

[ follow the ſame Method for the Fraits of Hig h-Standards, and the fame for the Fruits 
of Northern Eſpaliers, by reaſon that regularly the Fruits of good | 


theſe ,of Vigorous Dwarfs follow them in this order, thoſe 


5 ripen firſt ; 
Fe Fs 
Durnce-Stocks _ thoſe that are Graffed upon Free-Stocks, and thoſe of In rees 
preceed both the one and the other. 
In fine, the Fruits of High-Standards ſucceed, and often mix with theſe, and 
the beſt of all, which x an is Univerſally erue, Excepting only Plwms, and 
gs a | hav faid elfwhere; the Fruits of the Northern Expoſure, ripen laſt of 
all. 
Winter Bon Chretiens, with their Brittle Pulp, and the Colmaers with their tender Pulp, 


let all other Mellow Pears paſs before them, and in the niean time the others begin © 
rura 
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wm yellow, and in turning yellow, / to Ri and to wrinkle a little towards the 
Stalk : When Bon-Chretien is y ri Pulp is almoſt melting, and when it is 


of Pears ; the Bugys in March and April are very delicious, with their tender watery 
oo ry writh : The Se. Lexis with their firs P accompany'd with a 
inte Perfume, alſo make ſome Figure, but it ® very di to preſerve 

then, the leaſt touch of Cold blackens them intirely, and 
2s well as dif: le to the Palate. 


| 
Fi 


d 
As for the Baking-Peers, they are good at all times, for the end they are deſign'd for, 
—_—_ —— w yellow ; with this Proviſo, that all fuch as are 
tainted with mult be laid aide, left rhey ſhould infe&t thoſe that are found ; 


Franc-Reals, Little Certeaw, the | or Mazaer, and 
—_ which muſt be conſider'd as the beſt of thoſe that are on! 


[+ eden "har pecan : The Pears of Book 
5, _ Fonzarabie, Ove. may he wecabefien mate, 


Sugar, and the heat of the Fire, but they ſtill retain a touch of T 
never agree with nice Pallats. 


i 
i 


Fu 
[i 


E 
; 


Auturms Cabos, and Remets, are admirable for Preſerving, the Capendus and Fenew 
thets are not fo good, by reaſon of their ſweetneſs, but the firſt have a kind of brisknebs, 
which gives them an incomparable talt. 

CHAP. X. 
Of the Diſeaſes of Fruit-Trees, 
T 3 that by a Law Univerfally Eſtabliſh'd, all Living Animated Beings 


acre to ſome Accidents, which hinder them from enj a perpetual, and al- 
ways y Vigorous health ; this is the reaſon that it is not oaly among Men, and 
other Animals, we hnd difterent Diſtempers : Legetables, and more particularly Fru- 
Trees, we likewiſe ſubject to certain Infarmities that deſtroy them, which we may very 
_—_ ; yellow Leaves out wo mes new Shoots bn thor 4 and 

ing on their Extremities in the Months of Auguſt, and Seprember, Fruits remaining 
tall, or dropping of themſe!ves, Ofc. are, as AE Pifcians term it, pry # nn, 
S ing us of the indiſpolition of the Foor. Among thole Inhrmities, 
there are ſome that may be Cur'd with the aſſiſtance of ſome Remedies, and others which 
appear lacurable ; fince whatever can be done to them, has ſtill prov'd Ineffeftual, 
perhaps time may produce fome Skiltul Perſon, whoſe Knowledge and Experience may 
gize us ſome light, in a Cafe which expoſes us ro ſcorn, or ar to pity. In/ the 
mean time, fince it is but roo true that our Trees are liable to different Diſtempers, Gard- 
ners Would certainly be blame-worthy, if they did nor make ir their Study ro find out 
ellefiual Remedies for ſame, and to fatishe themſelves as to the others; and if knowing 
thoſe Remedics, they were not careful to apply them upon occafion : For it were 

in far them 10 breed Trees in their the to be liable to fee them periſh in 
prime, for want of knowing how to Cure them, and reftore them to their priſtine 


; 


ny; 

Order not to omit any thing relating to thoſe Accidents which our Trees are liable 
ta, without includi revel qr we tp of grear Heat, of great 
Cald, of Storms, hirlwinds, Huils, &c. 


all Trees in general ; Secondly, that there are ſome that are peculiar to every particular 
kind : The common Diſtempers conſiſt either in a defe&t of Vigour, which makes the 
Treas appear in a languiſhing Condition, or elſe in a ſtorm of large white Worms, 
which are ſometimes form'd in the Earth, and there gnaw the Reors, or the Bark of the 
Neighbouring Stem; thoſe miſchievous little Inſe&ts which we call Tons, by degrees cauie 
ſa great a ditorder, that the Tree which is attack'd by rhem, and = appear 'd 
Vigorous before, all on. a fuddain dies without any Remedy. 


O z The 
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The Peculiar Diſtempers are, for Example, in Pear-Treees againſt a Wall, when their 
Leaves are attack'd with what we call Tigers : Cankers, and Scabs in other Pear-Trees, 
Viz. Rebins, ſmall Muſcadins, &c. Gum on Stone-Fruit-Trees, eſpecially Peach-Trees, 
which commonly deſtroys that part on which it fixes, either Branch, or Stew ; and when, 
unfortunately it attacks the part where the Tree is which is often hid under 
ground, it inſenſibly ſpreads round about that Graff, without any bodies obſerving of 
it, for the Tree ſtill continues in a Condition, while there remains any paſſage for 
the Sap ; but, finally, this Gum hindering this Sap from rifng to the upper parts 
of the Tree, makes that Tree die ſuddenly, as if it had been ſuffocated by a kind of 
Apoplectick Fir. 

Moreover, ſome Peach-Trees are alſo attack'd with /Emetrs, and a ſmall kind of 
green Fleas, which ſomerimes faſten on the young Shoors, and hinder them from thii- 
ving ; ſometimes on the new Leaves, and cauſe them firſt to ſhrink, next to dry, and 
fall : We have likewiſe Nortb-Eaft Winds which blaſt, in ſome Springs wither, and 
as it were burn all the new Shoots ; infomuch, that the Trees on which this unlucky In- 
fluence lights, appears dead, while others about them are green, full of fine Leaves, 
and continue to produce fine Shoots : Beſides this, are not the moſt Vigorous Trees ſubject 
to have the end of their new Shoots intirely cut oft by a little black round Inſe&, call'd 

» Liſcte, Bud-Cutter. 

Fig-Trees dread the t Colds of the Winter, which are capable of Freezing their 
whole head, unleſs they & mms well Cover'd, but it is not ſufhcient to have {e- 
cur'd them againſt Froſt. 

They are likewiſe ſubje& in that Winter Seaſon, to have the lower part of their Stems 

*Garden-Mice. gnaW'd by Rats, and * Mulots which makes them pine, and die. 
* Weeſels, Thoſe very Animals, together with * Lazres, Ear-wigs, and Snails, likewiſe ſpoil the 
very Fruit on the Trees when they approach to maturity, eſpecially Peaches, and Plums ; 
have not Goo s their peculiar Enemies alſo, which are a kind of ſmall green 
Caterpillars, which themſelves towards the Months of May, and June, on the back 
of their Leaves, and cat them to that degree, that thoſe little Shrubs remain altoge- 
ther bare; and their Frait no longer having any thing to cover and defend them from the 
great heats of the Sun, is deſtroy'd, without being able to Ripen. 

I. might run over all the Accidents which all the reſt of Gard'ning is liable to, and 
cauſe abundance of Diſorders in it: For Example, Strawberry-Plants in the prime of 
their Youth and Vigour, are as it were treacherouſly attack'd in their very Roots by thoſe 
wicked * Tons which deſtroy them. 

Kitchen-Plants, eſpecially Lettuce, and Succory, Oc. conſtantly have ſome of thoſe | 


ally called ys " _ or other little reddiſh Worms which gnaw them abour the neck, and kill them juſt 
the Name of as they come to perfeCtion. 


Cock-Chafers. How much do Artichokes ſuffer by little black Flies which infeſt them rowards the end of 
Summer, and Mulots, or Garden-Mice, which gnaw their Roors in the Winter. 

Lettuce, and Succory are abſolutely devour'd by Snails, ſome of which are long, and 
yellow, ſome blackiſh, and gray, and others little and white, eſpecially in Rainy 
Weather. 

Sorel is tormented in very hot weather with little Black Fleas, which gnaw all the 
Leawes, infomuch that it becomes of no ule. 

Even Cabbages are ſpoil'd by green Snails, which gaaw and ſpoil all their Leeves; 
but 1 am only to ſpeak in this place, of thoſe Diſtempers that may be Cur'd in Frat- 
Trees, and not of ſuch as are Incurable, nor of thoſe that are incident to Kitchew-Plants ; 
thoſe commonly proceed, either from the defe&t of the Ground, which does not 
nouriſhment enough, or from an ill Culture, or a defeft in Pruning, or finally, from a 
detect in the Tree, which was not well-condition'd, either before it was Planted, or in 
Planting of it. 

It therefore follows, in the firſt place, that the Soil may contribute to Diſtemper 'our 
Trees, which commonly happens when the Earth is not Fruitful in it ſelf, or is perhaps 
become 1o by being exhauſted, or when it is too dry, or too moilt ; or elſe when, tho? 
never {o good, there is not a ſufficient quantity of it. 

In order to remedy all thoſe kind of lnconvenients, I fay, that when the Soil is in- 
fertile, as it happens in many places, where there is nothing but clear Sand, the Maſter 
is to blame to have Planted any thing in it, the defe&t of it can never be Corrected, 
whatever quantity of Dung he puts into it ; the only Expedient is to remove that 
Earth, and put better Mould in the room of it : Happy are thoſe who can meet with 
in their Neighbourhood, and thereby avoid the Troubic and Charge of fetching it at 8 
diltance. As to that Which is worn out, it is likely that there may be ſome _— 
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bout ic which may be us'd, unleſs People would allow it two or three years time to lie 
Fallow, in order to amend it by reſt, but there is no in loling ſo much time : 
When we "*lolve to make this Exchange of Mould, yet are unwilling to remove the 
Tree-which is not Old, one half of the Roots mult be Prun'd ſhort again, which will 
ſuffice for the hirſt Year, cy again at the end of two yeats, to the other 
half of the Tree: Nothing Exhauſts the Ground more than the Roors of Trees lying 
long in the ſame place, eſpecially the Roots of Neighbouring Trees, particularly Pallir 
rr Elms ; Fruit-Trees mult of neceſſity Pine, or Periſh, if that Neighbourhood 
ſubliſts. 

When the Ground is too dry, and light, the beſt Remedy is to ſoak ic often with 
frequent Waterings, or by Artificial falls of Water, or elſe by ordering Spouts, or; 
Dreins in ſuch a manner, that they may Condutt the Water of Rains into the Squares 
and Bordures, as I have explain'd it in the Treatsſe about Soils. 

When the Ground is too moiſt, that part mult be rais'd where the Trees ſtand, making 
lower Ridges to receive the Waters, and Conduct them out of the Gardens by Gutters, or 
Aquedutts, as | have done in the Kitchen-Garten of Verſailles. 

When there is not Moid enough, it muſt be augmented, either about the Roots, re- 
moving all the ill Mould, to put better in the room of it ; or elſe laying new Mould ovet 
the Surtace of it ; the Mould being thus amended, without doubt the Trees will thrive 
better in it, and grow more Vigorous. 

When the'diſtemper is only vitible by a certain pellowneſs, as for Example ; Pear- 
Trees Graffed upon Quince-Stocks, in certain Grounds, always grow yellow, tho the 
Ground fcems to be pretty good ; it is a good and certain Advertiſement to remove them, 
and to place others in their room upon Free-Stocks, which are. much more Vigorous, and 
agree nw an indifferent. Soil, than others. 

When Peaches Graffed upon. Almond-Stocks, caſt roo much Gum in moiſt Grounds; 
others muſt be Planted upon PhamStocks, and when they do not thrive Plum- 
ja Grounds, only fuch muſt be Planted there, as are Grafed upon tb 

s. 

If, on the other hand, the Tree appears over-burthen'd with Branches, ſo as only to 
ſhoot very ſmall ones, it muſt be eas'd, until it begins again to produce fine Shoots, 
always performing that Pruning, by _—_— the Branches, or by removing 
part of thoſe that cauſe a Confulion in the middle, oblerving the Maxims 1 have eſtabliſh'd 
tor Prunmg. 

hen the Diſtemper proceeds from the Trees being ill-Condition'd before its being 
Planted ; as for inſtance, from its having a Scabby poor Foor, half dead for want, or 
= its being roo weak, the beſt way is to pull it out, and place a better in the room 
of it. 

If the Tree, being good in it ſelf, has been Planted too deep, or too ſhallow, or with 
too many Roots, the beſt expedient is to take it up again, Prune the Roots a-new, and Re- 
plant it according to the Rules of Art. 

And to all theſe Ends, it is very neceſſary to keep always ſome Dozens of good Trees 
in Baskets, to place new ones ready grown in the room of ſuch as mult be remov'd. 

When the Trees are attack'd with ſome Cankers, you muſt with the point of a Kaife 
remove the part ſo tainted to the quick, and then apply a little Cow-Dung to it, coveri 
it with a piece of Linen, a kind of Rind will grow over it, which will cover the W 
and fo that Accident will be Cur'd. 

When Catterpillars annoy a Tree, Care muſt be taken to remove them. 

When Rats gnaw the Barks, Snares and Traps muſt be laid for them. 

When the Diſtemper is ſuppos'd to proceed from Tons, the Foot of the Tree muſt be un* 
cover'd to Extirpate them abſolutely, putting new Mould in the room of the old, after ha* 
ving ſhorrned the Roots that are gnaw d. 

Among the Incurable Diſtempers of our Trees, I reckon firſt Old Age ; when for In- 
ſtance, a Pear-Tree, or Plum-Tree has fſerv'd for Thirty, Forty,' or Fitty years, we may 
conclude that it has arrain'd a decrepit Age, and conſequently, that it has perform'd its 
part, and is out of date, there is no hopes of a return, it muſt be taken out, not leaving 
any of its Roots into the Ground, putting new Mould into the room of it, in order to Planr 
new Trees there, when People are deſirous of ſeeing Trees in the ſame Place. 

In the ſecond place, I reckon the Tigers Which ſtick to the back of the Leaves of Walk 
Pear-Trees, and dry them up by ſucking all the green Matter that was in them, among 
the Incurable Diſtempers ; [ have imploy'd all manner of ſtrong, ſower, corrofave, ſtink- 
ing Lees, Viz. of Rue, 'Tabacco, Salt, Vinegar, &c. to waſh the Leaves, and Branches : 
| kave, by the Advice of ſome of the Gurious, imploy'd Oy]; I have fmoak'd _ with 
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Brimſtone by the Advice of others ; I have burnt the Old Zeaves, I have ſcrap'd the back 
of the Branches, and Stem, to which the Seed ſticks : I daily endeavour to find out forme 
new Expedient ; and after all, I confeſs freely, and to my ſhame, that I have never f@c- 
ceeded in any of them ; there ſtill remains ſome of the Seed of that Curſed InſR, / in 
fome or other : And in the Months of May, and June, this Seed is hatch'd by the 
heat of the Sun, and then multiplies ad Infinitum, and therefore one of theſe rwo thingy 
muſt be done ; either no Pear-Trees muſt be ſufter'd againſt a Wall, or in Eſpakier, which 
is a violent Remedy, eſpecially for ſmall Aduſcat-Pears, Burgamots, and Winter Bow- 
Chretiens, which ſeldom thrive from a Wall; or elſe we mult refolve to ſee thoſe Tigers 
upon them, contenting our ſelves with burning all the Leaves yearly, and with clean{ing 
the Trees as much as s poſlble. 

Thirdly, I reckon among the Incurable Diſtempers the Gum, which faſtens to Peach» 
Trees, and other Stone-Fruus;, when it only appears on one Branch, it is no great matter, 
*tis but cutting the faid Branch two or three inches below the part ſo Diſtem 'd; 
whereby this kind of Gangreen is hinder'd from extending farther, as it would Infallbly 
do, if it ſtuck about the Graff, or all over the Stew, or on moſt of the Roots, and then 
the fole Expedient is to loſe no more time about it, and conſequently to remove ſuch a 
Tree out of the Ground, in the manner aforeſaid- 

The Gum imes proceeds from an external Accident, for inſtance, from a Wound 
which has been by way of Incilion, by a Scratch, and ſometimes from an Eyil 
inward difpolition : In the firſt Caſe, that Gum is nothing bur a ſpurted Sap, which is 
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_ -Graffs of Trees, 


NURSERIES. 


CHAP. XL 
Of Graffs. 


Never Refleft on what we call Graffing of Trees, and the Ad e which accrues ,, & in 
from thence, for the Imbelliſhment of our Gardens; but art the time, in my primis ſuccas e- 
mind, I compare all young Perſons before their being Educated, to fo many Wild- mendat acerbos, 
lings, to be.Graffed. It really ſeems to me, that as moſt Trees before their being &*«- Ovid lid. 


Graffed, naturally produce none but ill Fruits, ſo moſt young People before their bein - -_pqn—_ 
naturally incline to Evil ; but Education intervening like, a kind of Graf Sante Sud 
to inſpire them with Sentiments conformable ro Reaſon, diſpoles and inclines ' roflunt in- 


ibly ro Vertue, purging and diveſting them at the ſame time of their Evil Inclinations ; lumini aur as, 
much, that being afterwards Influenc'd by good Maxims, they no ſwerve from Tfecnde qui- 
what is juſt and reaſonable, and ever receive = ap tion of the Wiſe : And as Edu- SUES 
cation is the Maſter-piece. of Morality, fo likewiſe uz cannot be deny'd, bur the Art of Quippe ſolo ne- 
Groffng is what is moſt conſiderable in Gard ning. ws ſubeft. 
Roman Oratour, conformably to many others among the Learned, who had explain'd Tamen bac que 
themſelves upon that ſubject Hetore him, has taken delight infpeaking of that Invention, in = ef = Ke 
terms ſo Noble, and fo , that Poſterity has been Charm'd with it : In efteQ, he expref- paulo poſt. 
ſes the ſingular eſteem he had for it, very agreeably, and yet without ſeeming to infilt Exverine filve- 
upon the praiſe of its Ancientneſs, being willing as it were by his filence to incline us ro frem animum, 
believe that the Original of it is hardly known, and that without doubt we are only in- a 


debted to Chance for it ; and indeed our Books of Huhandry, hardly mention any thi | 
capable of giving us any agreeable uſeful inſight into it ; for, as for inſtance, what C—_—_ 
hes it to believe, with Theopbraſtms, that we have receiv'd the tirſt Idea of Gy leBlant, fed &+ 


the infide of the Trunk of a Tree's having produc'd another Tree of a different kind ? That 1m infrimes, 
Author, who, to maintain his Opinion, lays a great ſtreſs upon that Adventure, delights in a yh 
reciting the whole Story at length ; for which Reaſon, he adds, that a Bird having fwal- 1, Sterrixe. 
low'd a whole Fruit, had afterwards voided it again accidentally in the hollow of that Old Cic. de Sege+ 
Tree, and that the Rains mixing with ſome rotten part of that hollow had made it ſprour Rare. 
and grow, inſomuch that it was become a new Tree of the fame kind of that whence this 
Fras was Originally grown, which conſequently was abſolutely difterent from that - 
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Georg. 2, 


low Tree which had given Birth and Nouriſhment to that new Tree, as if it had ſprouted 
in the open Ground. 
What ſignifies it likewiſe for me to believe, with Pliny, that this Invention of Graffng 
protects from that a Plough-Man, who was a Husband, being defirous to 
4 6. ger we pogdy wn fire without, units his Field was 
well indos'd, had it round with a Pallifade of green Poles, and that in order 
» he had be 
into the ground round" about that Field Trunk: The with a 
did, the inferiour Extremiry of thoſe Poles into the Body of 
'd, con to his on, that the Sap whi 
parts ſerv'd - "avant: ne S Poles, eas 
of god Earth, infomuch that in proceſs of time, they grew to be hurge 


to ſecure thoſe Poles from rottennefs, thereby to make them laſt the lon 
thought himſelf of layi 
delign 


to intermix, as 


, 


mer waged + 7 
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number ad Ifaituon, 
at communitate their choiceſt ProduQtion 
and that particularly, becauſe fuch Liberalities do not in the leaſt impair or dj 
or abundance of the Curious : And 'in treith, can any thing be fo De 
Convenient, 'ﬆ to be able *n the fiſt plate, by an cafie Multiplication, 
to inrich our ſelves with Fruits; and ſecondly, to be alſo 
and ſend to diftant Courttries and at a very eaſie Rate, 
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us about the ſucceſs rhereof, bur 
bur litric Credit'to them : 1 believe there are but few, who 
— or. ho — —_ 
n- hopes roger Bunches Lor'to good Fruits latin-Trees,or s 
upon Lawrel, Chefnats w en} raps Emi, Wallnats deeb and all 
in hopes of raifng new kinds of Fraits ; and therefore, tho? with fubmiſſion, and reſpeR 
to the of Great Men, I'muſt needs fay, thar all cheir Atrempts have for the molt 
wort been funky ; it is fafkcient that all good'kinds of Fruirs may be Graffed with fuccels, 
upoe 
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upon: Wildlings, or other Stocks of a Nature approaching to theirs, and the only uſe Venerir Inſi- 

we _ to make of the Viſions of the Curioſos which have preceeded us, is tg i Fae ra 

avoid falling in the fame Inconvenience with them, in lolng ſo much time and Pains, y mm 9+ ele 

as they have done in making a thouſand fuch Extraordinary Effays. nn ng 
Now in order to enter upon the Matter, you muſt know, that, as I have already faid bcr operte comis! 

elle where, Graffing and Enter, or Ingraffing, are Sinonimous Terms, only us'd in | 

Gard"ning, which without doubt are mecrly ot the Inſtitution of our own Tongue, and fon ; 

my reaſon for it is, that they have no relation to the Latin Term Inſerere, which appar lib. 1 .de remed. 

rently has precceded them, and ſ1gnihes the ſame thing, with this dilterence, that it is much amir1s, 

more {1gnihcant ; But however, to give as perte&t a Notion of it as we can, we are oblig'd 

to lay, that thoſe two Terms have the fame fignitication as the Latin Term, to Plant 

part of ſome Tree,which we valued, upon ſome part of another Tree,of which we do not like 

the kind, this manner of Planting is very ſingular, and cauſes, as the Prince of Poets tells 

us, the head of that laſt Tree to > Jr ts kind in the whole, or in part, according to the 

Intention ot the Gardner; thus an Almond Tree, becomes a Peach Tree, a Quince Tree, 

# Pear-Tree, &c. Another Illuſtrious Poet of the fame Age, caſually ſpeaking abour 

that manner of Graffng, fays very Ingeniouſly, that it is a kind of Adoption Introduc'd 

among Trees, by means of which good Trees are Multiply'd with caſe, in making uſe of 

thoſe Stocks which produc'd none that were good. 


Saw'd, Arms to be Cut, Bodies to be ſplit, Ligatures, Plaiſters, Incifions, &c. The expli- ?mpane, vide- 


other times, only five or ſxx Months atter, that is, a conliderable part, either of the Stems F Fly -- 


Tree: This Tree being, as it were, Ignorant of what has been done to its Superiour Part, _ 


duſtry,labours to ſtretch out, thicken, multiply, and cauſe to Frudtify, either the bare , un Culenque fres 
5, quent in quaſ+ 


they appear to be abſolutely its Legitimate Offtzpring ; whence it follows, that its FunCti- — 
on for the Future, is no other than to ſerve, as it were, for a Nurſe to theſe new In- _= 
fants: 
In order to underſtand this Deſcription of Graffs perfeAtly, which hitherto appears ob- 
ſcure and enigmatick , it is neceſſary in the firſt Place to declare the different kinds of 
Graffs that are in uſe: Secondly, the proper time to make them ; and finally the mannet 
of making them well ; there are grear ditterences among the one and the others. In the 
next Place we ſhall add, which are the proper Srocks, that have a Natural Diſpoltion to re- 
ceive certain kinds of Fruits, and can agree with no other. 


CHAP. XIL 
Of the kind of Grafts that are in uſe. 


HE Graff; that are moſt commonly us'd are Inarching, Budding or Inoculating, 
4 the Cleft, the Crown, or Graff: berween the Wood and the Bark, and Whig-Graff- 
p, JAY is for Cheſnuts, Marons, Fig-Trees, &c. 
Budding or Inoculateing is for all manner of Fruits, both Kernel and Stone, and ſome- 
times for other Trees that = = Fruit. Sa ES Fas 
The Cleft is alſo proper for all manner Fruit Trees, even great 
Trees, ied boch! the one, and the other have, at leaſt three or four Inches Circumte- 
rence at the place where the Graff is to be os Clefts are not generally ts = 
or 
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for Stone Frei, eſpecially Peaches, as for Kernel Fruit; the Curioſos of ſome Provinces 
in the Contrary. 

The Crown or Graffs between the Word and the Bark, as well as Whip-Graffing, are 
icularly for thick Branches, or for thick ſhorten'd Stems of Kernel Fruit, andare nought 
Stone Fruit, as well as for all Branches and Stems of a moderate Size, which are too 


weak to preſs their Graffs ſufficiently. 


— 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of Proper Times to Graff. 


HE Page Times to Graff , are Firſt, the beginning of May, in which the Sap, 

ing riten intothe Trees, eſpecially in the Branches of the preceeding years Grown, 

without the Eyes or Buds having thot yet, the Bark looſens ealily, inforuch, that they 

may be ſtript with eaſe, which is neceſſary for thoſe kind of Graffs in queſtion. This 

Manth of May is only proper for Inarching, which as we have already faid, is only fit for 
Cheſnut, Maron, and Fig-Trees, &c. 


* Ala Pmſſe, Secondly, The middle of Fune is proper for Inoculating, * which is only to be us'd for 
as the A certain Stone Fruits; for Inſtance, for Cherries, Morellos and Bigarreaux, upon a ſmall bir 


Terms it, 0 Wild-Cherry, and Peaches upon old Almond-Trees, &c. 


Thirdly, The Months of Fuly and ,for Budding or Inoculating Trees, which by 
the Vigour of their*Foor, or elſe by reaſon of exceſſive Heat and Draughts 
which happen ſometimes at that Time, ſeem to have a vilible, if not total dimunition of 
Sap; for you muſt know, that this way of Inoculating, with a cloſe Eye or ſhut Bud, 
requires but little Sap, particularly from the Srock, upon which, after having made the 
neceflary Incifion, the Scutcheon muſt be apply'd: Too great an abundance of Sap in the 
Stock is pernicious to that apply'd Scutcheon, by reaſon that it is commonly Drown d there 
with Gum, whereas it ſhould only ſtick, without meeting any thing there fgr the remain- 
der of the year capable of making it Shoor; it ſtands in —- {w_ ot a very ſmall help to 
preſerve it from Death, in expectation of a kind of vigorous Reſurreftion, which the 
Spring Promiſes, when it recovers out of its Lethargy; as to the Twig from whence 
the Bud is taken, it can never have too much Sap, provided the Bark be ſufficiently 
well nouriſh'd ro ſtrip with caſe from the Wood it covers, and take along with it the 
Internal Sproue which forms the principal part of that Scurcheon ; the Commmon Stocks 
which are Budded upon, during thoſe rwo Months, are PlumrStocks, tor Plums, or 
Peaches, young Almond-Stocks Planted in an ill Ground for Peaches , Quince-Stocks 
for Pears, White-Thorns for Apricocks ; Paradice-Stocks and Apple-Wildlmgs, for good 


s, &c. 
wh Month of September is proper for Inoculating Peach-Trees, upon Vigorous Peach- 
Stocks, or young Almond-Stocks, of that years Groweth; Planted in good Ground, borh 
the one and the other have the gift of preſerving abundance of Sap very fafe; and they 
are only fit to Bud at the Time of the Declining of that Sap. . 

We might Graff in the Cleft, during the Months of November, "December, and 

anuary, but one is never the more forward, on the Contrary, it is much to be 

'd that the Graffs would Wither and abſolutely Perriſh, by reaſon that dut- 
ing theſe Three Months, they receive no afliftance from -the Root, which 
—- that time, by reaſon of the Cold, is, as it were, benum'd of all its Vegetatrve 

unCtions. 

All the Month of February, and a conſiderable part of March, are admirable for the 
Cleft, and for Whip-Greffing, but that is to be underſtood, when by reaſon of the length 
of the Colds of the Winter, the Seaſon is not forward, and Conſequently the Trees not 
yet enter'd into Sap, that is before the Berk quits the Wood ; for as ſoon as ever it loolens, 
ſuch Trees can no longer be Graffed in the Cleft that year. Therefore it is necellary, 
to provide berimes, particularly againſt that time, Graffs of Pears, Apples, Phums, 6i6- 
eſpecially when they are to come from diſtant Countries. 


The 
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The end of March in mild Springs, I mean ſuch, which inſtead of being accompani'd 
with Snows, and ſinall Froſts, as it is uſual, are Hot and Moiſt; the firſt halt of April, 
particularly is very favourable for the Crown; by reaſon that the Sap muſt of neceſſity 
be ſufficiently riſen into thoſe ſhorten'd Trunks, to be able rodivide the Barktrom the Wood, 
with ſmall wedges made of Box, or Ebony, in order to faclitate the Lodging of the Graff, 
that has been r'd on purpoſe for it. | 

The Month of April is only proper to Graff all manner of Apple-Trees in the Cleft, 
by reaſon that thoſe ind of Trees are not (o calily mov'd to produce Sap as other Fruzt- 
Trees are, and as I have declar'd already, the only time to Graff in the Cleft is a little be- 
fore the Trees begin to Bloſſom and Shoot ; the ſaid Month of April is likewiſe Conve- 
nient to Graff Vines, which can only be Graffed in the Cleft upon Trunks cover d with 
Earth. 


_—_ 


C 8-&-@.- ATE; 
Of the manner of Performing all manner of Grafts. 


Hes Explain'd the different fort of Gyaffs that are now in uſe, and the different Nec modus 
Months of the Year, that are proper for each of them, there ſtill remains to explain {re '4#e 
the proper manner of pertorming them; and therefore, 1 ſhall begin with the Deſcription yore 4 "ga 
of the Graffing-Kfe. Georg, 2- 

The Blade of this Graffing-Knife muſt be about rwo Inches long, with a ſmall Handle, The F'qwe 
a full Inch longer than the Blade, or ordinary Knives, the overplus of the Handle muſt of !b<Grathnz- 
be flatren'd on the Extremity, and made round, about the Edges of that Extremity, in "ve ® De 
order to ſerve to looſen the Rind of the Wildlings with eaſe, upon which the Scutcbeon is 'plare of the 
to be apply'd; the molt Convenient Graffmg-Knives, are thoſe which cluſe within the Pruinlng- 
Handle, like Pruning-Knives, or like the Common Pocket-Knives that are made to —_ F.t5- 
told. , 

Now fince in the order I have obſerv'd for Graffs, I have with that which is 
perform'd firſt in the fineſt Seaſon of the Year, wiz. me, I think it will be 
to begin this Chapter with the manner of doing it as it be ; and therefore, I tay, 
that in order to ſucceed in it, in the firſt place the Twig that is deligned to Graff with, 
which you muſt hold in your hand before you begin, in order to-make the ary Com- 
pariſons the berter, berween the Twiz and the Branch that it is to be Graffed upon, either 
with Thred, Ruſh, Ribbon, &c. by reaſon that this Twiy muſt be exactly of the fame 
thickneſs with the Branch you are to Graff : for it being thicker or ſmaller, the 
Graff will not ſucceed. Next, you muſt chuſe a fine Place upon the ſaid Twig, having 
two good Eyes or Buds, looking regularly the one on one fide, the other on the other, 
and with your Graffing-Knife, or ſharp Inſtrument you muſt cut the Bark of the 
Piece you are totake oft for the Graff, Circularly to the very Wood, both at the top and 
botrom; you muſt take off all the Bark which covers the ſinalleſt part of the faid Twig, in 
order to make that Piece come out there, which is to be taken oft after having loolen'd 
it from its Wood, by rwiſting it gently with the Thumb: Bur before you rake it quite out 
of its Place, you muſt ſhorten the Branch that is to be Graffed upon, four or hve Inches, 
and without wounding the Wood, you muſt ſtrip it intirely in a very found, and very 
imooth place, unto the lower part where the Graff is to come, that it may fit it fo 
exattly, that it may rather be thought it there Naturally, than by Art, and imme- 
dately, in order not to permit a ſmall Moiſture which lyes round abour the part fo 
{tript, which is the Sap newly riſen, to Evaporate, you muſt make an end of taking the 
piece that is deſign'd for the Graff, out of its Place, and Lodge it with all the Diligence, : 
and dexterity imaginable within the Branch ſoſtripr, to the place where 'tis to remain, and ——_ 
kinally ro hinder the moiſture of the Air from penetrating into the ſpace berween the Wood * © ET 
of the Branch that is Graffed, and the Bark that is newly appli d, you muſt raiſe ſmall que gicent 
Shavings out of the Wood of the French round about the Superiour Extretnity inoleſcere libr 
of that Graff, without putting them oft, and make them hang like a kind of Ruft on the” Georg: 2. 
Extremity of that Bark, to cover, *nd ſhelter it from the Injuries of theAir. 

Inocculating or Budding, A la Pouce, (which I take to be with an open Bud) and with 
the clole Eye,or ſhut Bud,only differ as to the Time of performing them, as we bave ep: 

”Y 4 
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dy obſerv'd; they are both perform'd in the ſame manner, the firſt thing to be done in 
erder to it, is, to take from the Tree you defign to Graff with, Cyons of that years Growth 

y at a ſtand, upon which youhind good Eyes or Buds, likewiſe at a ſtand, and they 
are thoſe which have been firſt form'd fince the Sprimg, thaſe that are form'd laſt being too 
tender roSucceed : As ſoon as thoſe Twigs are cut,you mult rake off the Leaves cloſe to the 
Place where they ſtick to their Stalk, by which means the Eyes or Buds will not Wither 
ſoon ; the Cyons may be preſerv'd three or four days, provided the Burt end be plac'd in 
Water, or any thing that is Moiſt, and the 7w:g not above half a Foot long ; infomuch 
that one may very well cut a Twig that is two Foot long into ſeveral Pieces : Wirth thete 
two Precautions you may very well ſend thoſe Twigs newly cut from the Tree, thirty or 
forty Leagues oft (Note, that if they be Twigs taken from Peach-Trees, you muſt teldom 
te any Scutcheons from them, unleſs the Eyes be double or treble, that is, unleſs you find 
the beginning of a growing Branch accompani'd with Leaves, and two begin- 
nings of Fruit Buds to the Right and Lett, or other Branches to come) as tor 
other _ Pears, Apples, Plums, &c. a ingle Eye is as good as a double, or creble 
one, Oc. 

When you are ready to Bud, you muſt Chuſe upon the Branch, or Stem you delign to 
Inoculate upon, a fine ſmooth place, which is generally met with, in the ipace which 
divides the inferior Eye from another which is immediately above it, where you mult make 
two Inciſions repreſenting a t Roman T, that is the upper Incifion Horizontal, and 
the ſecond beginning near the middle of the firlt Slit deſcending downwards, about an 
Inch or an Inch and a half in length ; rheſerwo Incifions may be made before you take off 
the Scutcheon you are to apply, provided the Kind of the HW:ldlmg be not ſeparated until 
the Scutcheon be ready; by reaſon that it is neceſſary that the Scurcheon ſhouid meer with 
ſome Moiſture in that part of the Willing it is to be apply'd to, and that this Moiſture 
ſhould proceed from the Sap, which mult Glue it to the faid Wildlmg; otherwile the 
place being Dry, the Graff would Periſh, therefore the ſateſt way is to begin by raking off 
the Scutcheon before you make yonr Inciſion on the Wildlmg, now in order to take 
oft the Scutcheon, particularly for Peaches, you muſt make an Incifion like to the 


AA 


Figure A upon the Twig or Shoot, in that 2h where you obſerve a good Eye or Bud, 
which is partly the Figure of the Scurcheon of a Coat of Arms, from whence Gard'ning 
has borrowed that Term of Scutcheon, after which preſſing the Thumb clole upon the 
lides of that Incifion towards that part which is near the Eye that is contain d within the 
ſpace of the Inciſion, it is eaſily looſen'd from the Twig, provided the Sap be plentiful 
there, otherwiſe, tho even inthe Caſe of Peach-Trees, the Scutcheon muſt be raiſed with a 
Wedge of Wood, which muſt be perform'd by Slipping the Graffing-Knife under the Bork 
from the Head of the Scutcheon to the Point, biting a little into the Wood, eſpecially 
about the Eye, Oc. 

As to the Scutcheons of Kernel Fruits, they can hardly be taken off otherwiſe than with 
a Piece of Weod: When the Scutcheon is taken off, you muſt look whether the inward 
Sprout, which is the Channel through which the Sap is Communicated for the ProduCtion 
& a new Branch, hold to the faid Scutcheon, as it muſt _— do, which being fo 
you ſhall hold this Scurcheon in your Mouth, only berween your Lips by the end of the 
Stalk of the remaining Leaves, by reafon that Spittle might — it; in the mean 
time take care to ſeparate the Rinddexterouſly, by degrees, with the flaten'd end of your 
Knife,without leaving any thing along the rwo ang lides of the Incifion,being careful that 
the Incihon may be ſomewhat towards the Point than the Scuxcheon, then take the 
Scurcheon out of your Mouth, and preſenting the pointed part thereof to the Horizontal 
Inciſion, make it ſlide down all along the Incilon; infomuch that it may be Lodg d there 
intirely, and eſpecially that it may fill up all that part which is ſtript at the Head of rhe 
Incifion, and finally that the fides of the Z£ark that are looſen'd, may afterwards come to 
cover all the Scutcheon, excepting the Eye, this being done, you muſt take courle flat Flax, 


wherewith you muſt gently, and neatly, tye the Scurcheon, the loolen'd Bark, y— ws 
ran 
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Branch together, to the end that they may the better joyn t er, and there 'ends the 
Myſtery of Inoculating, or Budding, with this difference only, that when it is perform'd in 
* Func, the Branch, or Stem ſo Budded, muſt be immediately ſhorten'd within two or three 
Inches of the Scutcheon ; to the end that the Sap being hinder'd from aſcending higher 
(as it naturally would do) it may be forc'd to enter into that Scatcbeon, in order to make 
it ſhoot ſoon after : Merizaers, a ſmall wild bitter Cherry, fo Budded, commonly fucceed 
better than any Fru-Trees, and eſpecially better than Peach-Trees Budded in Fune, either 
upon other Peach Trees, or Old Almond Trees ; by reaſon thar they are very ſubject to pe- 
riſh with Gum, and that by an over-abundance of Sap, which being in the Summer in 
the Trees that are Inoculated, and not tinding a ſufficient Iflue at the overture of the Eye 
of that Scutcheon, comes our at the Inciſion, there Congeals like Blood our of the Veins, 
and abſolutely deſtroys the faid Scutcheon ; but when this Inoculation is perform'd with a 
clole Eye, or ſhut Bud, neither the Branch, or Stem {0 Graffed, muſt be immediately 
ſhorten'd, you mult rarry until the Month of March following, which is the time that the 
Sap begins to mount up into the Trees ug4in, which is the proper time to ſhorten them in 
the ſame manner we have expreſs'd tor the Budding in Fune, the fame reaſon ſerving for 
both, provided always, that before that time, that is, during the Winter, the Flax which 
did tie the Scutcheon, has been cut neatly, without wounding the Bark that was cover'd by 
the faid Flax ; for unleſs it were cut, all the part ſo tied, and what is above it, would be 
apt to periſh for want of a ſuthcient paſlage tor the Sap, which would aſcend ro the Ex- 
tremity of the Branch, and thereby all pains taken about the Inoculation, would prove 
vain, While the lower part below it, would ſhoot abundance of Wild Twigs, of no ule. 

The Deſcription of the C/efs we have in the Georgicks, tho' admirable in it ſelf, might 
yet be much better, it it were more compleat, more particular, and more inſtructive ; it 
only tells us, that in order to Pertorm this Graff, the head of the Trees muſt be cut oft, in 
that part where the Sem appears molt even, and leaſt knotry, that we mult cleave the 
ſaid Stock pretty deep with Wedges, and finally, that we muſt lodge Cyons of better 
Fraits into thoſe Clefrs, which in tune produce tne large Trees. 

The Reading of that Deſcription does not appear ſufficient to me, to Inſtruft a new 


Learner in the Art of Graffing, to perform it as it ſhould be, it is deficient in ſeveral Ar- & 


ticles, Firſt, becauſe it does not inform us that we may not only Graff upon thick ſhort- 
en'd Stocks, but alſo that it may be done upon ſeveral Branches of Trees, either Dwarfs, 
or tall Standards, even upon Stocks of two or three Inches Circumference, provided they 
be capable of ſuftering the Cleft, and of cloſing the Graff ſufficiently. 

It is defective in the Second place, in not ſpecifying the proper time for thoſe kind of 
Graffs. We have explain'dit already. 

Thirdly, It is deteCtive, in not fixing the length of the Twigs that are employ'd abour 
it: We commonly regulate it to rwo or three Inches in length, or rather upon the num- 
ber of three good Buds at leaſt, which the Graff mult have. 

Fourthly, it is deficient, in neither teaching us how to Prund the Graffs well, nor how 
to place them fo exaCtly in the only places that are proper for them, hat the Sp of the 
Foot may emer ſecurely into them : As for the Prummg of thoſe Graffs, in order to per- 
form it well, the Butt-end of them muſt be Cut with a very ſharp Prunmg-Knife, on both 
ſides in the form of a Wedge, about halt a large Inch in length, preſerving on the rwo 
ſides which Edge that Figure of a Wedge, ſome Bark ſticking very clote to the Wood; the 
ſide which is to. be moſt outward muſt be ſomewhat broader, and thicker, than the other 
which is inward, and preciſcly on the top of that Bark preſerv'd for the outhde, you mult 
have a good Eye, or Bud, as high as the edge of the ſhorten d Stock, and the upper part 
of the Cleft ; aud as to the well-placing of the Graffs, the inlde of the Barks, both ot the 
Wildlmg, and of the Graffs, muſt be fo exactly fitted, that the Sap riling from the Foot, 
may as ealily enter into the ſpace between the Wood, and the Bark of the Graff, as berwcen 
the [ood and the Bark of the Stock, or Branches Graffed upon. ; 

The Deſcription is likewiſe deficient, in the Fifth place, in not obſerving, that in caſe 
the Cleft be not made very curiouſly, as it happens often, you mult pare it with your Pru- 
nwp-Knife, removing whatever might obſtruct or hinder the Graff from entring freely, 
nay more, in caſe there be cauſe ro judge that the Graff, by being a little too ſmall, in pro- 
portion to the Srock, may be a little roo much preſs'd, it ts necellary to pare the wood 
on both ſides of the Cleft very neatly, and very ſmoothly, which is to be done with the 
point of a very ſharp wr bp beginning from the lower part upwards, and all this 
lo exactly, and ſo conformably to the Figure of the Brawcb that has been cut for the Cleft 
Graff, that atter having lodg'd the Graff, there may appear no vacuity berween 1t, and 
the tides of the Cheft ; and yet, that the Graff may itick to clole,- that it may not be calic 
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Sixthly, The Deſcription is defeCtive, in not mentioning how many Graffs may be a 
y'd upon one Srock, and how the upper a) nar Fs mult be prepar'd; 
[ge Secs 1 Brnce tur are 1 eG 'd in the Cleft, be very ſmooth at top, 
a | on all des, inſornuch that the head may be Horizontal, to place ſeveral Greffs upon 
it, if dere be room, and the Stock ires it; ſmall Stocks, or Branches that cannot receive 
above one Graff, _ 1 eg 'd in one part of the Head; and if that part where 
Y 


the Graff is to be remainder muſt be Cur like the Foot of a Hind. 

Finally, the fai _ is defeftive in not informing us how to ſecure our Graf 
Trees, and hinder them ing prejudic d by the Injuries of the Air, Rains, Hears, 
and Drou the overtures of the Cleffs, whereupon it is to be noted, that all 


Cleft Graff be ſwadled with fine Earth, and Hay PIES or elſe with Gum 
prepar'd ro that end, compos d either of black fart Pitch, melted in an lron Pot, or Earth 
mix'd with a little yellow Wax, the faid Gum muſt be kept hot, and liquid, over 2a 

es waxy Suid 6 ta of Wooden Trule; but before you apply either 
the Earth, and Hey, or the Gum, you muſt cover all the Crannies with ſome Barks, 
immediately looſen'd from ſome Branch of the Tree that is Graffed ; they are commonly 
put croſswiſe on large Stocks, or Graff "4 Branches, in order to cover the Clefts ſo well, 
that nothing may get into them ; and whereas we generally cover the Earth, and Hay, 
with a piece of Li to keep it fix'd about the Head that is Graff 'd, which has ſome 
reſemblance to a Child's Baby, we often call the Cleft Graff a Baby-Graff : Nora, that 
when the Stock does not ſeem to preſs the Graff ſufficiently, ir muſt be bound about with 
ſome tender 'T'wigs of an Orzier, in order to lecure the Graff. 

I conclude what relates to Cleſt Graffs, after having declar'd what I can fay about 
Wedges ; which is, that before you make uſe of them to open the Cleft, you muſt, in 
caſe it be a large Stock, begin the Cleft with the cdge of a pretty large Knife, apply'd 
upon the whole breadth of the Trunk, or Branch, ſtriking with a Hammer upon it, in 
to make the ſaid edge enter pretty deep into the ood, and thereby mark the C 
in queſtion : Srocks of a moderate (ize are cafily enough Cleft with the bare edge of 
Knite, without the help of a Hammer. 
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The Wedges to be Convenient muſt be made according to the Model of this Figure, 


one of the Hooks being thicker, longer, and than the other, which is to ſerve for 
large Stocks, and the other being ſhorter, ſmaller, and weaker, for ſmall ones : In 
rw Wolgn, that which ſeems beſt ion'd for the Stock that is to be 


Graffed upon, muſt be plac'd in the middle of the Cleft that is begun, and when it cannot 
exner fulbclencly, w—_— - on that is neceſſary, it muſt be wh in with a 
Hammer : In fine, t being partly large enough, to lodge the Graff into it, you 
EL INS ew fore Vat with the left hand, 
in the mean time, with the right, placing the Graff,Cur as aforeſaid, to the. place where it 
is to remain ; and thus you may make an end of 98arte op ary urn, 
as you may judge it proper, when the Greff, or Graffs are plac'd as they be. | 
need not tel] you, that one Cleft ma ore rwo Graff: to one another, 
and when rwo more can be rd a Cleft may be Crofwiſe upon the 
GE alrogether like the firſt, uſing the ſame Method preſcrid's about the rwo firſt 
4. 
We ſometimes call it Gr in the Crown, when we place four Graffs Clftwiſe upon 
a Stock, edges. 1, ker ers wt eh icularly 
call'd ſo, when upon very large ſhorten'd Stocks we place a greater number of Graffs be- 
rween the Wood, and the Bark, for inſtance, 6, 7, 8. and therefore this kind of Graff, ai 
well as that we call Whip-Grafeng can only be 'd upon ſuch Stocks as exceed three 
or four Inches Diameter, which cannot be Cleft ; but we teldom uſe either of them, by 
xealon that the ſuceels is very uncertain, and the trouble of making them very om 
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ble ; to that end Twigs are us'd about half an Inch Circumference, with four ot five good 
Eyes, or Bud: in their length; they muſt be Cut ſlantingly at the Butt-end, inforuch that 
the ſlope may be about an Inch long, and that the part of it may be Cur cloſe to 
the ith of the fiid Twig, in order to be as ſmall as rotlible can be at the end, and wheres 
as the Sap, which begins to riſe from the Foot, paſles berwixt the Hood, and the Bark 
of the Graeff, thoſe ſloping ſides muſt be plac'd on the fide of the Bark of the 
Stock, by which means the Graff will receive its nouriſhment. Bur before you 
Graffs, you muſt take out a little of the Food of the Stock w:th a ſmall Joyner's Chizzel, 
from thoſe parts where it is to be placd, looſening the Bark with a tough Wooden 
Wedge, Qriking dextrouſly with a Hammer —_ the ſaid Wedge, without prejudicing 
the Bark ; the Graff being lodg'd, the ſame thing muſt be done, we have already de- 
car'd to ſecure the Cleft Graffs trom the injuries of the Air. 

As for Whipp-Graffmg, Slopes or Notches muſt be made into the Bark, and into the 


Wood of the ſhorten'd Stecks, A about an Inch in Circumference, Cutting the 


rween the ſides of the Graff, and the flop'd, or notch'd ſides of the Srock ; this being done, 
you muſt rake one or two large Oziers to bind the Head ſo Graffed, as firm as can be, 
that the Graffs may not eaſily be moved ; doing moreover to ſecure the Head from the 
the 
all 


Injuries of the Air, what we have already preſcribd for the Graffs in the Cleft, and 
Crown. 

The Authors, and particularly the Ancients, who have written about Graffs, have 
made mention of a certain Inocul/ating, as of a particular manner of Graffing ; ſaying that medio trudune 
this Inocu/ation is to be perform'd by placing the Scutcheow in fuch a manner, that the Eye to gu 
or Bud thereof may be exa&ly plac'd upon that part where there was another Eye before ;,, —_ 


the Incilion was made, and they that it is the belt Method of applying the Sear anguftus 
cheon. Nay, moreover I do believe that they were of Opinion that the Sep of” the Steel fir node fas 
Graffed upon, could not enter into the Eye or Bud of the faid Scutcheow, unleſs it were te alla on 


inclin'd to it by the Interiour Figure which remains upon the Wood "that is ſtrip'd, after ;,.;. 
the Eye is a away : To which 1 anſwer, in the firſt place, That the daily —— 
of all Gard'zers ſuthciently confutes that Opinion, without my inliſting upon it : Second- leſcere libro, 
ly, I anſwer, not only that there is no advantage by that me ; but moreover, Gcorg. 2. 
that it is almoſt impraQticable, by reaſon that the Scurcheon ' cannot thrive, unleſs it be 

abſolutely glued ro the part to which it is apply'd; and conſequently that part muſt be as 

fmooth as the Scurcheon, which cannot be when a Scutcheon is apply'd upon an Eye, or 

Bud, which is an Elevated part, that forms a kind of Stub, contrary to what muſt be plai 

and ſmooth : I have often try'd thoſe Inocalatings, but have always loſt my time, and 


CHAP. XV. 


Which are the Stocks that have a natural Diſpoſition to re- 
receive ſome kinds of Fruits, each in particular, and to re 


ceive no others. 


=O Fruits in queſtion in the Caſe of Graffing, are reduc'd to thoſe we know by 
the Names of Pears, Apples, Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Figs, Ararolle,, Quamce- 
Apples, Grapes, Sweet- : To theſe we might add Medlars, tho' few Gentlemen 
care for them : As to Oranges, Lemons, and Pomegranats, I have given a ſuthcient ac- 
count about them, in the Treatiſe of Or rees, Gooberries, ; Melons, 
Strawberries, and Avelins are not in the rank of Fruits that may be improv'd by Graffng. 
Pears tucceed very well, Graffed upon pays gp. + grown from Tranks in Woods, and 
Forreſts, and they are the beſt Fruits to Graff, elpecully wir n, hey they 
are not fit to be Graffed Scutcheon-wile, their Bark bei tbo thick for it ; thoſe ddlengs 
are likewiſe very proper for High-ſtandards Graffed in the Cleft. Wildlngs from 
Kernels in Nurſeries, and the Suckers that ſhoot from the Roogs of the Foes of Old Per 
Trees in Orchards, are likewiſe good to Greff Pears upon; either to be Budded while 

are very young, or Graff*d in the Clef when they are grown large ; but they are 


—— 
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better for Tall-Standards, than for Dwarfs; they are too Vigorous to remain Low, and 
to fubmir ro the hardſhips of Pruning. , 

Quinee-ftocks, eſpecially ſuch as are very ſound, and produce large Leaves, and fine 
ſhoots, and have a ſmooth ſhining blackiſh Bark (they are call'd Females, and thoſe that 
are wrinkled, and ſhrunk, Males; tho' for my part, I do not admit that difference of 
Names ; it is an A of Vegetation, in which I only diſtinguiſh the degrees of Vigour in 
every Foot) thole kind of Quince-ſtocks, 1 fay, are admirable to Graff all manner of 
Pears upon, agaidſt a Wall, or for Dwarf-tandards, with a Scutcheon : Nay, ſometimes 
they will grow to be Hhgh-ftandards, _ Planted againſt a Wall, otherwiſe they are 
apt to un that is, to ſeparate cleverly from the part where they are Graffed, in 
Storins of Wind : The Cleft is ſeldom, or never proper for thoſe kind of focks, unlets the 
Quince-ſtock be large enough to preſs the Graff cloſe, and even then they muſt be us'd bur 
ſeldom. 

Note, That there are ſome kind of Pears which are difficult to take upon Quince-ſtocks; 
for inſtance, Summer Musky Bon-Chretiens, and Portails; to which I add, laſtly, thar 
Pear-Trees Graffed, have as it were that Complaiſance for one another, to ſerve each other 
' Reciprocally tor ffocks for a change of Graffs : Yet, notwithſtanding, ſome are peeviſh, 
and untoward in that Caſe; for Example, Thick-ftaulk'd-Pears ; Pears are ſometimes 
Graffed u Apple-ſtocks, either Wildlmgs, or Paradice, and upon White-T horns, and 
Medlays, but commonly they are not laſting, or elſe they pine : There is certainly a kind 
of Antipathy in their Saps, inſomuch that they cannot mix together, and can ſufter no 
Commerce of Graffmg. 

The fame thing I have been ſaying of Pear-Wildlmgs, and Quince-Trees, in relation to 
the Greffs of Pear-Trees, which ſucceed very well upon them, muſt be ſaid of Apple 
Wildings, either grown from Trunks, or Kernels, or Suckers of the Roots of Old Apple 
Trees, in Relation to the Apples that are Graffed upon them, with this difterence only, 
which ſeems ſurprizing berween the Quince, and Paradice-ftocks, that the Paradice ftocks, 

ing any thing large, are extraordinary good Greffed in the Clefr, and ſeldom tucceed 
Graffed with a Scutcheon ; whereas it is the clean contrary with Qumce-ſftocks, 

Moreover, A Om whatever they be, and however Graffed, are fit to make 
High-ſtandards, but not in the leaſt fit for Dwarfs ; and the quite contrary with Paradice- 
focks ; inforauch, that Apple-Trees mult never be Planted'to remain Dwarfs, and take up 
little room, unlefs they be Graffed upon Paradice-ftocks, theſe quickly bear ru, and ſhoot 
bur little ood ; the others are a lon OT ny coding bur a vaſt quantity of 
Wood, which makes exceſſive large Trees, are long before they bear Fruiz : Apples 
Graffed upon Pear-Trees, or Quince, ſucceed no better the Pears that are ventur'd 
to be Graff *d upon Apple-ſtocks, or Paradice; altho' the Poet ſeems of a different Opt- 
nion, but I rather believe, that he uſes indifterently, for all that relates to Kernel-Frans, 
the Terms of Pyrus, Pyrum, Pomus, Pomun. 

Haſere daphre Plun-Trees are neither Graffed in the Cleft, nor Budded, unleſs upon other Plum-Trees, 
pres, carpent and that only upon a ſmall number of kinds, for Inſtance, upon St. Fulians, Black 
= (no ne Damask, and little Cherry-Plum, © c. and ſeldom ſucceed upon good kinds ; for Example, 
Gears,” upon Perdrigons, Apricock-Plums, St. Catherin's, &c. 1 have ſometimes Graffed ſome Plums 
the Cleft upon jarge Almond ftocks, which have done indifferent well ; but where I fuc- 
ceeded in one, I a great many others, and therefore there is bur little to be got in 

making thoſe kind of Trials. 

Peaches, to ſucceed well, muſt be Budded, and ſeldom Greffed in the Cifr, at leaſt in 
our Climes. Secondly, they muſt be Inoculated with the cloſe Eye, or ſbut Bud, and that 
in a proper Seaſon, as we have heretofore declar'd, either upon St. Fulian Plums, of 
black Damask, or upon =_ Trees already Graffed, or upon young Almond-Trees of 
that years growth ; they ſucceed upon Stones of -other Peach, or or Trees ; 
neither do Peaches ſucceed better being Graffed upon the Principal kinds of Plums, than the 
PlumrTrees themſelves, as we have faid already ; Peaches Budded in the Month of June, 
are more apt to deceive the Gard'ners hope, than to confirm it; for the Scurcheon cither 
periſhes with Gum, without having ſhot, or often periſhes after having ſhot ; or laſtly, 
as it commonly Shoots but weakly during that firſt Summer, it periſhes the following 
Winer by Cold and by Ice, therefore, they muſt ſeldom be Graffed, and that but calually, 
and upon Stocks, that otherwiſe would be of no uſe. | 

what is vulgarl call'd Cherries, we reckon Meriſes, or a ſmall Wild Cherry, 
both White and Black, Wh and Black Hearts, Early and Late Cherries, Griotes, Bigareaux 
Cerifiers de Pied, White Cherries. | | 

All theſe kind of Cherries are Graffed except the Meriziers, or ſmall White bitter Cherry, 

which are not worth it, but then thoſe Aderiziers, eſpecially the White ones, which M 
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in the Fields, and in Vmeyards from each others Suckers, are very good Stocks to Graff 
other Principal kinds upon; wiz. Haſty and Late Cherries, Hearts, Griotes, Bigarreaux, 
&c. Suckers which Spring trom the Root of other Cherries, Produce pretty Cherries 
and ſerve to be Graffed upon, particularly with Early Cherries, which are a [wy of Cherry 
of a Moderate Sizz, that are ſeldom Planted but in Eſpaliers, to produce Fruit berimes ; 
they are moſt Valued for their Earlinek, and are no longer minded when the fine Cherries 
which come ſoon atter begin to appear ; Early Cherries require no very Vigorous Stocks, 
as the Merjfiers do, which have a far greater Diſpoſition to Shoot abundance of YVood 
than to bear Fruic Speedily. | 
You may Graff Fig-Trees it you pleaſe, but as I have already faid in the Treatiſe 
of the Choice of Figs, there accrues but little Advantage by Graffing of them. 
Axzzrolles are ed, or Graffed in the Cleft, Particularl — VVhzte-Thorn ; 
they are likewiſe Graffed ſome times upon ſinall Pear-Vildlings which Succeed prety 
well, and ſometimes upon Quince, and Graffed Pear-Trees, but the Succel is not very 
certain. 
As for the Quince- Apple it is ſeldom Graffed, by reaſon that Quince-Trees Produce Fruit 
Sales m—_—_— yet 4 yp be Graffed upon one another ; thus you may Graff 
wince-Trees French ones, you may likewiſe Graff them ear- 
whether Graffed, or Willlings, , : u henna 
| Vines are only Graffed uyon old Plants of other Vimes, and only in the Cleft ; they are 
ſhorten 'd on purpoſe for it, and when the Graff is made, the Place fo ſhorten'd muſt be 
cover'd with Earth, yet without covering the Twigs or Cyons that are Graffed, the Heat 
of the Sun, and Drought, would kill the Graff, it it were left expos'd tothe Air like the 
affs of other Fruit-Trees;, there is this diflerence berween the Cleft Graff of Vines,and 
that of other Frait-Trees, that the Graff is plac'd indifterently in the middle, or onthe ſides 
of the ſhorten'd Trunk, which cannot be done to other Fruit Trees Graffed in the Cleft, as 
we -—xrbva—a heretofore. i, 
Me Trees are Graffed either upon other Meddiars, or VVhite-Thorn, or Pear- 
VVildlongs, or Pears nT already Graffed, or elſe upon QuinciStocks : 
Almond-Trees whether with hard or tender Nuts, grow moſt Commonly from Almend: 


put into the Ground, or Graffed upon one another. 


— 
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CHAP. XVL 


Of Nurſcrics and Seminaries. 


T is proper to begin this Chapter, by Gying that our Nurſeries require a Eaſie 

Soil, or — — Tis. having at leaſt two Foot and a halt Lure Trees 
muſt be placed in rows at three Foot diſtance, according to the largeneſs of the Trees, and 
at a Foot and a half, two or three Foot diſtance from one another in the faid rows, ſtill 
according to the ion of the Sizes: Of all YVVildlogs Almonds are plac'd doſeſt 
in the Rows, Tis eaſy to conclude, from what I have been ſaying in the foregoing Chap- 
ter, about all kinds of Fruits to be Graffed, what kind of Stocks are moſt ————— 
Norſeries of all kind of Fruits. 

Firſt, for Pears you muſt Plant YVildlmgs out of VYoods and Foreſts, or VVildlings 

wn from Kernel, or Suckers Sprouted from the Roots of old Pear-Trees, or elle Plant 

wince-Trees, all which muſt be well Condition'd both as to the Roors and Stems. 

Secondly, For the Apple-Tree Semmary; when you to have them High-Srandard;, 
you muſt Plant VVildlings, taken out of VVeoods and Forreſts, tq Graff them 
i the Cleft, my iidlings to Inoculate them, when they are about two Inches Cir- 
cumference , and are to ſhoot up, in order to become High-Srandards ; and when you de- 
fign tro make a Semimary of Dwaſh, you mult Plant Paradice- Apple-Trees, at a Foot di 
ſtance in the rows: And that, by n that thoſe kind of lictle Apple-Trees ſhoot bur few 
Roots, and Conſequently require bur little Rooms. 

Thirdly, To make a Semmary of Plum-Trees, you mult only Plane the Suckers of certain 
Plam-Trees, wits, St. Fulian, Black Damask, the little Cherry-Plum, thoſe that are large 
enough to bear it, are Graffed in the Cleft, and the lefler with the Scurcheon. 

Fourthly, Good Seminaries for Peaches, muſt conſiſt of St. Fulen, and Black 
Damak Plum-Trees, which mult be Ineculated or Budded in the Months of Faly 
er Awguſt, or young Almond-Trees, that 4 Almond-Trees grown from an Almond _ 
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Pole Lattices 


ſet up againſt 
Walls, much 


ws din France, 


good Grounds in the Ver time, Srovh aboas'Sepmanies following ba an Inch 
wick a. Budded at that time * Old nd.7 Trees of rwo or three Years handing ave 


Hot _ 
ng It, VI. Cherries Griattes, Bip arreancs ;, was 
S$toe Ws is a wild bitter y luth as deke 
STEER na SS 
Cherries do nor take upon ED En 
Suckers Which oy trays the Roots of Cherries may ſerve to Graff good Cherries 
bur they are proper to be Graffed with early Cherrees. 


Senbly, Fig-Tree Seminaries are Planted with Swekers ſprouted from the Foor of Old Fi. 
Trees, of with Branches of two years ſtandin ; laid into the Grownd, and notch'd in that 


part which is moſt bent, and laid into that 
IN_—Y for the Nurſery of Azeroles, you muſt only Plant Whire-Thorn, and ſome 


wo” , ho Nurſeries are made for Vines, they are ſeldom Graffed otherwiſe thay 
bpot\ Old Plants, ready Planted. 


, 

a 
are ſufficient ot v pongrts for the —_ Gardens. 
to the Sixth Part, 1 think it will not be altogether improper to give 
my Opinion 2bout the different kinds of Latrices, to the end that People may determine 
at firſt t6 pitch upon that which 1 value moſt, and indeed, which i the moſt Noble, and 


a. Lads. id oi. — ae 


CH A P. XVIL 
Of the different manners of Lattices us'd to Palliade. 


Rom the very Moment we reſolve to Encloſe our Garden with Walls, we certainly 
ITED them, and conſequently muſt prepare whatever is riecef® 
alliſade the Trees that are to be Planted there, neatly, and Conveniently. 
Obſervation I have made in Relation therero, is, that one cannot be too 
Dh Fol Oran Har mate in or Plaiſtred over when it can be done Con 
veniently ; in order to ſtop all the holes from Rats, Snails, Earwigs, and other Vermin 
which deſtroy the Fruits, and commonly artack the Faireſt, and beft, and thereby com 
tinually Plague the Curious. 
When the Walls are with Plaiſter, we have the Convenience to Ply, or Pak 
likde the Branches with and Shreads of Sheep'sSkin, or Shamoy, or Liſts of 
Cloath, both abovr half « Finger broad, and « finger againſt the i _ 


ring the Stays about the Brench, and hxing i with a Nail, we thus 
the Fi of our Trees. This manner 'of Palliſadmg is very agreeable, but tedious; 
thoſe may laſt a year or two, the only thing that can. be £4d againſt ic @, that 


ſhelter in them in rhe day time, and come out at Night, to in; 


ſometimes 
the Trees. 
Thole who' are not willing to uſe thoſe Shreads, have try'd three or four ways f 
fading, forme for all manner of Walls, but eſpecially for foch as are made of Earth, and 


Hey, as I Loa dares 7 Wy ogy ſpace to ſpace into the 


or Switches upon 
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Some who yet covet beyond theſe, make a Lattice of Braſs or lron Wire, of 

wag yu__ —_ the Walls Others have been 
y fixing ſtreight Lines of this Wire, eicher longwiſe, or crofwils : 
= nr bs but not-very good ; both by reaſon that they are 
ay peg thick Branches, that ſometimes require to be forc'd, eirher 
break, them ; and that this Wire is apt to wound and ſcratch the young, and 
conſequently tender Branches, which occaſions Gum to grow upon them, which deſtroys 
them ; belides, thoſe young Shoots ſlip too ealily behind thoſe Wires, from whence it is 
not eaſe to remove them, without ſpoiling of them. 

The beſt manner of all, the moſt Convenient, and moſt Noble, is a Lattice of quar- 
ter Wood, or Heart of Oak ; every Pole or Lath about an Inch ſquare, and as much as 
can be without knobs, they muſt be very well plain'd, and notch'd in fuch places as re- 
quire it; thoſe that are not plain'd, are courſe, and ugly. I confefs that this Lattice is 
chargeable at firſt, but then it is more laſting, and requires leſs mending : The ſquare 
tathom of that Lattice amounts conſtantly to 2.5, 26, 27, and 28 Pence, for the Wood, 
Making, Wire and all. , | 

In order to make this Lattice as it ſhould be, you muſt have Iron Hooks made on 
parhat, they muſt be ſquare, about a quarter of an Inch thick, _ and half a Foot long ; 

e end which turns upwards in —_ Angle,which muſt be above an Inch and a 
half long, the end which enters into the Wall, mult be forked, to hold the faſter into the 
_ into Which it muſt enter about four Inches deep, two Inches on the outſide will 
lukhce. 

Thoſe Hooks coſt commonly about a Penny a piete, they mult be plac'd at three foot 
diſtance, and always Checker-wiſe, beginning the firſt Row within a foot of the ſurface 
of the Ground, continuing it to the top of the Wall ; - the rows of thoſe Hooks mult lie 
in a ſtreight Line, and parallel to one another ; that isall | have to fay about the Hooks. 

As to the Poles, or Laths, you may buye them in Shops, of diftcrent lengths, Viz. Of 
Four Foot and a half, of Six, Seven, Eight, or Nine ; ſome are made ot twelve Foot, 
but ſeldom, becauſe it is roo difficult ro flit fuch long pieces of Wood ; you may take 
them of what length you pleaſe, according to the heighth of your Walls ; they are Sold in 

thoſe of Four Foot and a half, contain Forty, and Coſt Eleven Pence, thole of 
Six, Twelve Pence, and contain Five and Twenty ; thoſe of Seven, Eight, and 
Nine; likewiſe contain Twenty Five, and coſt ſomewhat more. 
The beſt and moſt uſeful way is to make thoſe that ſtand upwards all of a piece, when 
rg) me en 4 yn two or three, ſlich hs. —_— are much 

per 3 jyn'd together neatly, plaining and proportioning the Extremities 
that are to be Ma eoates exadtly, rying them afterwards very clole with Wire ; to 
which end, you muſt ule froall Pitchers made on purpoſe, with which you may pull the 
Wire towards you, and turn and wind it tintil the Ligature be ſtrong enough, then break 
the end cloſe to the knot, and faſten the ſaid knot againſt the Laths, leſt ic ſhould prejudice 
ray gr 5 or Branch. w} on Fa ar 9 

In chuling the Poles, or Laths, take the ſtreighteſt, and weakelt, to lerve un a ſtreight 
Line, by «Jon that always appear on the ourfide,; placing the Burt-end downwards; 
the ſtrongeſt muſt be imploy'd crokwile to ſupport the Work ; the Squares of the Larrice 
muſt be regularly about 7 or 8 Inches, they do not look well of reg or twelve Inches, and 
in my Opinion, they ate too little of 5 or 6 Inches for Eſpaliers ; bur they may be im- 
a for thoſe kind of Arbors, that are of late in faſhion. A good Maker of Lattice 

never work withour a r meaſure in hand for his Checkers, every 
bne of them aarefully ; he muſt leave an Inch berween the Laths, and the Wall, and when 
the Hooks are too ſhort, he muſt make uſe of a Wooden W. and hold it between the 
Laths, and the Wall, in order to have more room to paſs his Wire. "4 

The Lattice muſt not only appear neatly made to the Eye, it mult alſo be ſolid, which 
is eaſily known by ſhaking one of the Laths; for it is not as it ſhould be unleſs it refaſts 
the hand. | 

I muſt not forget to tell you, thar you muſt uſe but one ſtraight Lath in Corners, to 
faſten the rwo Lattices of rwo Walls that joyn, two would look clumbly, the one on one 
lide of a Wall, the other, on the other. ; 

The laſt Perfeftion of our Lattice conſiſts in being painted firſt with White, and when 
that is dry, with a tine Mountain Green. : 

We do not only make Lartice frames fot Walls, we likewiſe make ther ſomerimes for a 
kind of Counter-Eſpalier,or Pole- Hedges, which Lattice frames may be made tour, five, or tix 
toot high, according as you pleale : In Order to its being ſolid, i bs nocelliry to Mick: 
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Oaken —_ —_—— or {ix foot diſtance from one another, about four 
En 
rs 


them about a foot deep into the ground, the outward Extremity 
pointed, to _—_ longer, for if it were ſquare, the Rain would Rot it the ſooner ; 

efire, #nd the place to GIN the Wire, the Checkers muſt be like thoſe of the 
E/paliers, with this that in Pole- Hedges, the Poles or Laths muſt be fix'd 
with Nails into ret prey of the Spikes which muſt be notch'd in order 
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VOLIL PART VL 


Of the Gulture of Kitchen-Gardens. 


Here's nothing ſeems leſs unknown than the Are of Culuvating Kitchen-Gor 1, a4 of cu; 
dens. It has univerſally praCtiſed in all Ages, and almoſt in all Climares tivxing Kirchen- 
of the World, and the care to bring up and multiply in ſeleft places, ſome 92g 205 br: 
Herbs and Legumes, or Edible Planes, which Nature had produced j- cieve and Uni» 

ſeuouſly in the midſt of the wild Fields, and which the firſt Men uſed for their only **® 

Food, has been, and ſtill continues to be the Occupation of a great number of all forts 

of People. And indeed, how many do we ſee, that being weary and tired, either 

with the fatigucs of Fa, or the drudgery of publick Employmenes, or with the idleneſs Ls 

of a City or Court Life, have choſen to retreat into the Country, to go (as our Proverb ————— + 

lays) and plane Cabbager, and how many others are there, that take an extream pleaſure /rj/** Gor! Are 

in entertaining their Friends with Herbs and Sallers out of their own Gardens, ſtifly main- rar. bbur overs 
taining, that they taſte much berter than thoſe bought in the Markets, and of common 7/3 %, Hon 

Gard'ners ? And therefore ſince Kitchen-Gardens have been planted in all times, have 1 Happy the Man 

not ſome reaſon to fear, it may appear at firſt, either ridiculous or impertinent for me fron rilſom 

to ſubjoyn here a particular Treatiſe of that fort of Gardens. Who does regain 

I anſwer, that I will not deny but that almoſt as ſoon as there were Men' upon the p/n 5ancent Li. 

Earth, they had ſome kind of Kztchen-Gardens, and that in proceſs of time, the curiolity Plowing his 

of their Cultivation has been extreamly augmented, and has made mighty advances, and $5ound with | 

I am far from pretending,that the firſt ſowing of Sallers, and Reors, and planting of Cabbages, ky racemes! fr, 

and Articookes, and rearing of Cucumbers, Melons, &c. begun in our days. No, I know well ——__— 

enough, that our Anceſtours underſtood what belonged to the Culture of all thoſe plants, 

and that the mo!t part of the very Country-people, and of the mcancr fort of the inhabi- 

T 


rams 
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tants of Ciries, Here" fame”TinRure of it; nay, and I will ingenuoully. confels, that the 
knowledge I have my ſelf in the management of Kjrchen-Gardens, was chiefly attained by 
my often converſing with what we vulgarly call, able Markgr-Gard'ners. But I muſt add 
withall, that as the Kiechen-Garden taken in Lg ſence, comprehends the Culture of 
a grat number of different forts of Plants, fo there is hardly any Gardner that has 
made it his Buſineſs, to be skilful in cultivating generally all the forts of them; it having 


ordinarily that one has applyed himlelt ro the” care and i ement of one 
particular this culture, which he has performed.exattly weth, ocgletting the 
reſt, whilſt another has employed his indultry, no leſs particularly tn"that which his 


3. 
Neighbour had negleRted, and fucceeded in it, as much (lighting on_his {:de,-that other 
part in which the fame Neighbour had fo profperouſly laboured ; the different appetites 
of Men, but more eſpecially, the different goodneſs of Soils and Clinares, having 'been 
the true. cauſes of thoſe different aftectations in the Cultivation of Por ar Kitchen-Plance. 

Now it ber undoubtedly neceſſary for a Gentleman's Gard'ner to be able to perform 
with equal and happineſs, all the parts of Culture belonging to 8 Kiwben Gere, 
that ſo he alone may be in a condition to furniſh lis Maſter with all he variety that 
a good Kjrchen Garden can' produce, without wanting at leaſt an ha po 

- that are of moſt importance, and it being no leſs expedient too for the Gen him. 
ſelf co know exaftly what he may expect from his Gard'ner every Month in the Year, 
znd what is the particular work that is to be done in every Seaſon ; I have therefore ta- 
ken care to omit nothing that is neceſſary for giþer of them to be informed in, that the 
one may be able to give content by knowing how perfectly well ro diſcharge his Duty, 
and the other be contented, when he knows he has fufficient Reaſon to be ſo. In or- 
der to which, by way of anſwer ta thaſe, that may ask me what I preteng to fay that 
is new, upon a Subject which I my ſelf confeſs to be fo very well known, 

I ſhall firſt repeat the ſame thing which I have already laid down, and inculcated, 
as my intention :n all the parts of this Work, viz. "That I write nut here for thoſe 
which are actually Gard'ners by Profeſſion, and that are skiiltul in ir, bur for the in- 
firuction, as well of thoſe that have a mind to become ſo, as for Gentlemen that are cu- 
rious in Gard'ning, being well aſſured there are a great many of theſe Latter, though 
ignorant in the particulars of this Science, that eſteem it not unworthy of their Curioſity, 
and are fully per{waded it is capable of giving them Pleaſure as well as Profit, and being 
no leſs certain, that I my ſelf found a great deal in purſuing the acquiltion af thoſe lights 
I have atrained in it, therefore I cannas but think, it will be fweet and pratefull to 
them to enjoy without Pains, the Fruits of the ſtudy I have made therein, and to find 
cut an exact and faithtul Colleftion of all that conceras this matter. 

In the ſecond Place, I ſhall anſwer, that 'tis my delign ro cut out a ſhorter way 
than the common Roads, for thoſe young Perſons who though very delirous of learn- 
ing the Art of Gard'ying, yet would willingly be inſtrucied by ſome other means than 
by bare ſeeing others Practice, it being a tedious and uncertain way, and had rather be 
taught by ſtated Rules and Principles, which, I think may be dane in a lutle rime, and 
by very ſhort and caſte methods. 

Thirdly, I reply, that I ſhall ſet down here ſome particular experiments which I 
my ſelf have made with Succeſs, and which ſeem to me never to have been made before, 
and I think I may add, that they have been too well approved, not to merit to be di- 
vulged. 

Laſtly, 1 anſwer, that my intention is to give ſuch Directions, that the place deſigned 
for a Ktchen-Gerden may be ſo well ordered in all its parts, that nor only cach part may 
perform its dury in reſpect of its Productions bur by the accurate Symmerry and Proportion 
obſerv'd in modelling of the whole, it may be in a Condition to allure the Spettarors, and 
at all rimes to delight the Eyes of the Curious. 

And accordingly for theſe Reaſons, 1 purpoſe here to follow exatly the Model and 
Platform I have already delineated and explained at the beginning of theſe Treaties of 
Gard'ning, conformably to which, I ſhall ſer down, 

Firſt, every thing that generally ſpeaking, ſhould be in all ſorts of good and well- 
furniſht K4echen-Gardens, to which I ſhall add a Deſcription of the Seeds and other things 
which ſerve for the ProduQtion and Multiplication of every particular Plant. 

In the ſecond place, I ſhall ſpecihe not only all the things that may be gathered out 
of a Kjrchen-Garden every Month of the Year, but alſo what work Gard'vers are to co 
in every one of thoſe Months, and to thoſe two heads ] will joyn another, viz. a part 
cular account of what ſhould at all times be found in any Kjrchen-Garden whatever AE 


_— 
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ſo we may be able ro judge when there is any thing wanting in it, and when nor. 

Thirdly, I will explain what fort of Earth or Soil, and what fort of Culture are moſt 
proper for each fort of plants, to make them excellent ; and becauſe forte of them are 
ſown to remain always in the fame place, and ſome, only to be tranſplanted elſewhere, 
and ſome again are propagated without Seed ; I will ' give Directions at the fame time 
how to order all of them, as well in reſpect to the Seaſons in which they are to be 
ſown or planted, as the manner of their Propagation. 

Fourthly, I will ſhew how long each fort may profitably occupy its place, and which 
of them muſt be laid up in ſtore for our W/xter Proviſion, and which may by the help 
of Induſtry be produced in fpite of the Froſts. 

And 6fhly and laſtly, 1 will inform you how long any fort of Seed will laſt withour 
ſpoiling, they having not all the ſame deſtiny in that Matter. 


— — 


CHAP. L 


What things ſhould be planted in any Kitchen-Garden of a reaſonable extent, 
to render it compleatly furn: (hed. 


LL the World is agreed, that there are tew days in the whole Year in which 
we can be well without the afliſtance of the XKirchen-Gardens, whether it be in 
the fair and fruitful Seaſon, whilſt they are ſtill growing on che Earth that firſt pro- 
duced them, when we have no more to do but to go and gather them there; or in 
Winter when we mult fetch them out of the Store-rooms, where we had timely laid them 
up for Security, before the arrival of the bitter cold, which not only makes the Earth 
unfruitful for a time, but deſtroys too a great part of thoſe Vegetables which are ſo un- 
happy as to be within its reach ; and therefore it follows, that every day of the Year, 
we muſt be furniſhe with what we need of this Nature, out of our own Gardens of 
Stores, or elſewhere, either by the liberaliry of our Friends, or what is moſt common 
from the Markets. | 
That you may therefore have at one view, the knowledge of what n—_ this a- 
greeable aſſiſtance, that may be drawn out of the Kirchen-Garden. - I ſhall pom 
you with a kind of Alphabetical Inventory of all the things that fuch a Garden | 


and may furniſh us with, throughout the whole coarſe of the year. 


L 4 


A. | for the forcing of Swrel and Cabbage Lee: 
tuce, &c. to advance. 
m_— Creſſer. Vid. Creſſes. Bees-Raves, or Red Beets, to produce Roots 
Alfange, a fort of Roman Lettuce. for Salers. 
Aleluia, Wood:ſorrel, alias French-Sorrel, or | White Beets called Poirte, fot Chards. 

Sharp Trefoul. Beans both of the common forr, arid thoſe 
An. called Harico's, or French Kidney Bears ; 
Artichokes, both Green, Violet and Red. as alſo Venetian Beans called Feve- 
Artichoke 5, Coſtons, or Slip-fuckers, rolles. 

Aſparag we. Bonne Dame, ot Good Lady. 

Aromazichs ;, fee Fine Herbs. Borage. 
Bour delass, or Verjuice Grape, both Red and 

BR. White. 

Bucks horn Sallet. 

R= called in French, Meliſſe. Bugleſ4. 

Bgfil or Bafilick, both the Greater and | Burger, called in French, Pimperne!. 
the Leſſer. 

By:, the common forts. E 

Het Beds, of ſeveral forts, as for Salers, 

and Spring- Rediſbes, and the frit Early Abbages of all forts. 

Strawberries, as for Muik-melons, Cucum- Capers of the Ordinary ſort. 

bers, and Muſbreens, and for railing ſome | Capucin Capers, called otherwiſe Nuſturces. 

forts of Flowers in the Wineer, other | Caprons, a fort of Strawberries. 

Plants to fer again in the neked Earth, and | Spaniſh Cardoms. = 

S 2 Care 
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Cariors. 

Cellery. 

Chalets, vid Shalots, and Eſchalors. 
Chard: of Artichokes. 

Chard: of Beets. 


Chaſſela s Grapes. 

Cheril, Musked and Ordinary. 
Chervi, or Shirrers. 

Chicens, the ſame with Alfange. 
Ciboules. 

Cutrulls or Pompions, or Pumphins. 
Crves. 

Colyflowers , and Coleworts, both comprehen- 
ded under Cabbage in French. 
Creſſes, as Altno's or Garde" Creſſes. 

Cucambers. 


Currans, Which with Gooſcberries, are both | 


called Groſciles in French , and diſtin- 
guilh'd into the Prickly, the Red, and the 
Pearled. 


D. 
Dom or Eſtragen, a Sallet, 


E. 


Ndive, White or Tame, as well the Cur- 
led as the Plain, called in French 
Chicorte or Succory , as allo the Wild 
fort. 
Eſchaters, vid. Shalots. 
Eſtragon or Dragons, a Sallet. 


F. 


Emel. 
French- Sorrel; fee Allelujd. 

Furnitures for Sallets, which with the French, 
are Spare-munt, called by them Balm, as 
alſo Eftragon, or Dragons, Engliſh Cives, 
Fennil, Chereil, as well the common as the 
Mucked ſort, and Baſil, &c. 

Fine Herbs, called in Engliſh, Sweet=Herb: , 
but meant by the French of all hor ſcen- 
red Herbs, as Tin"e, Morjarom, Lavender, 
Rhbue, Worm-wood, Hyſap, &c. Which are 
planted in Borders. 


G. 


Arkich. 

Gooſeberries , together with Curran: , 
both confounded, under the name of Gro- 
ſeilles in French, and diſtinguiſh'd into the 
Prickly, the Red, and the Pearled. 

Good Lady, vid. Bonne Dame, 


| 


—— 


H. 
_ 
bh 
Avender in Borders. 


£ Leeks. 


Lertice of all forts, according to the Sex- 
ſons, as well to ſow in rows, of 
ſmall Furrows, to cut when little, as to 
Cabbage, and to bind up, viz. the Commlle 
or Shell-Lerruce, alias the Winter, and the 
Paſſion Leteuce, the Curl'd bright Lerruce, 
and the Green Curl d Lettucethe Little Red 
Lettuce, the Short Lettuce, the Rozal Let- 
ence, the Belleg arde, the Lettuce of Genua, 
of Perpignan,and of Auberviliers the Impe. 
rial,and the Reman Lereuce,which compre. 
hends all the Chicens, both the Green and 
Red, otherwiſe called the A/phange Les 
tuce, and they are to tie up. 


M. 


Acedenian Parſp. Vid. Parſyy. 
Micbezs. 

Maliows and Marſh-mallion 5. 
Marjorars jn Borders. 
Melons or Myusk-me ons. 
Mont, called in French, Ba'm. 
Mutkat, or Muk-grapes, both the Fbice,the 

Black, and the Red. 
The Long Muyſcar, alias, the Paſſe-Myſquee: 
Mr ſhrooms. 


N. 

| h_y or Capucin Capers. See C& 

pers. 

O. 

'® Nions, both the Red and the Whute. 
P. 

Arſly, as well the Commen as the Cur+ 
Wood Parſly. 
Parſmips. 


Patience, a Tort of Sorrel. Vid. Sorrel. 

Peaſe, from the Month of May, which are 
the Heftengs, till Allballow-t1de. 

Paſſe Muſqute. See Muſcats. 

Prercepier, a fort bf Strome Parſy. h 

Potmpions or Pumplyns, called in French, Ci- 
irals 


Petems + « fort of flat Prmpion of Pumper 
Prrſlaim, both of the Green, and Golden 0f 
Red fort. 


R. R4- 


No — 
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| Straw-berries, both Red and White. 
R. Succory, Vide. Endive. 
Suckers of Artichokes. 
Ro both in Spring, Summer, and | Sweer Herbs, See Fine Herbs or Arematichs 
Autumn. Sharp Trefoil, See dileluia. 
Raſpberries, both Red and White, 
Reſponces, or Field-Radiſbes. yp id 
Rue. 
Rocamboles, or Spaniſh Garlick, Ine for Borders. 
Rocker, a kind of Saller. Furniture. Tripe-Madem. 
Roſe-mary. Sharp Trefoil, vid. Alleluie. 
Rubarb. Turkey or Saracens Wheat. 
Turneps. 
S. 
V. 
Age. 
Salfifie, or Geat 1-Beard. HE Grapes, vid. Bourdelaft. - 
Saracens of Tirky Wheat. 
Savory. Vines. 
Scorxoners, or Spaniſh Salſific. Violets it Borders. 
Sellery, Sce Cellery. 
Shalots. See Eſchalots. W 
Smallaye. 
Sorrel, both the Great, the Lietle, and the V Heat. See Turkey and Saracent 
Round. Wheat. 
Spinage. WWorm-wood for Borders. 
Spare-Ment. See Mine. Wood:ſorrel. See Alleluia . 
CHAP. IL 


Containing a Deſcription of the Seeds, and other things which contribute to 
the produttion and Multiplication of every ſort of Plant, or Legame. 


A 


Alenois Creſſes : See Creſſes: Alfange : See Lettuce. 


LLELUIA, or Wid, or French Sorrel, is a fort of Trefoil, that is multiplied 
only by Runners or ſlips, which fprout from the foot of it, as do Vielers and Dai- 
ſer, &c. It bears a White Flower, but no ſeed. 

Anis, Is propagated only by ſeed, which is pretty ſmall, and of a yellowiſh Green, 
and is of a longilh Oval Figure, Striped: Whuch Oval is Bunched on one fide. In a 
word, it is altogether like Fennel-ſeed. 

Artichoaks, are commonly multiplied only by their Ocilitons or little Eyes, or Oft-Sers 
which are a fort of Kernals, which grow about the heart of the foot of their 
rhat is, in that part that ſeparates the Root from the Eye or bud, out of which the 
ſtemm grows | produces the Arricbockes : Theſe little Eyes or off-ſets begin commonly 
to breed at the very end of Autumn, or in Winter, when it s mild, and ſhoot forth their 
Leaves in the Spring, that is at the end of March, and in the month of April, at which 
time, we grope about the foot of the Artichoke, and ſeparate or {lip oft theſe Suckers or 
off-ſers, in French called little Eyes, and that is called Slipping, or di/-Eyeing. 

Theſe off-ſers or fuckers to be good, ſhould be White about the heel, and have ſotne 
little roots ; thoſe that are black about the heel, are old, and produce but very little 4r- 
tichokes in the ſpring, whereas the others ſtay till Auguſt, September, or Oftober, before 
they bring theirs to perfection, according to the intention of the Gard'ner. 

Sometimes Arachokes arc multiplied by the ſeed, which grows in the Arzichoke bottoms, 
when they are fuffered to grow old, to flower, and to open, and laſtly to dry, about 
Midſummer. 


When 
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When we tie them up in Autumn, we wrap and cover them up to their whole lengrh, 
with ſtraw or old dung, and ſo Whiten the Corrormy (ides of their leaves, tro make Arci- 
choke Chards of. 

Aſparagus, or Sparagras .are propagated only by ſeeds which is black; a little oval, 
round on one (ide, and very flat on the other, about the bigneſs of a great pin's head, 
and grows in a ſhell, or round Cod, which is Rgd, and about the bigneſs of an ordi- 
nary Pea; there are four or fix ſeeds in each ſhell, and thoſe ſhells grow in Autumn, 
upon the head of thoſe Aſparagus plants that are a little fairer and ſtr than the 
reſt. Sometimes thoſe ſhells are ſown whole, but the beſt way is to break them, and 
beat the ſeeds out of them. 'The time of ſowing them is about the end of March. 


B 


Alm, in Freneh, Meliſſe, is multiplied only by Runners and Cuttings. 

Bafil, or Baſilck, as well the Great, as the Small fort is multiplied by ſeed, which is 
of a blackiſh cinnamon colour, and very Small and a little oval, and is propagated tv 
other way but that. ' 

The common Bay, or Bay:, is propagated by ſeeds which are Black, or elſe by Lay- 
_ 

Beans, as the Marſh or Common Beans, which are pretty thick and long, of an oval 
figure, round at one end, and flat at the other, with a black liſt or Creaſe pretty thick 
and broad,of a fullied White colour, having a ſmoother skin than the Haricaur:, or Kid- 
ney Beans, which are likewiſe long and oval, but narrower, lefler, and thinner than the 
other, having a black liſt in the middle of one of the ſides of the oval, which is round 
on one (ide, and a little bending Inward on the other. "The Feverolles, or Venetian 
Beans, difter only from theſe laſt, in that they are a little leſs, and are ſome of them 
White, ſome Red, and ſome mottled with ſeveral Colours; there is one fort of them 
that is very ſmall. Every body knows, they all grow in Cods. 

Feet-Raver, or Beet-Radiſhes, that is, Red-Beets to produce Roots for Sallets, are mul- 
tiplied only by Seeds, which are about the bigneſs of middling Peas, and round, bur alt 
gravelly in their roundneſs ; are yellowiſh, and fo like thoſe of the White Beer, that 
they are hardly to be diſtinguiſh'd one from the other, ſo that People are often miſta- 
ken, thinking they have ſown Red Ones for Roots, and ſee nothing come up but White 
Beets ;, they are planted apart when deligned to run to Seed. 

White Beets, called Porrte or Poirte, Chard: are alſo propogated only by Seed, 
which is like that of the Red Beers, only 'tis of a little duller colour : "They are replanted 
to produce Chards. 

Bonne-Dame, or Goed Lady, is multiplied only by Seed , which is extreamly flat, and 
thin, and is round and reddiſh. 

Borage is propagated only by Seed, which is black, and of a long bunchy Oval Fi- 
gure, and having commonly a little white end towards the baſe or bottom, which is 
quite ſeparated from the relt, the length is all Engraven as 'rwere with black ſtreaks from 
one end to the other. 

Bugleſs is likewiſe only multiplied by Seed, which is fo like that of Borage, that they 
cannot be known afunder, 

Buckborn Sallet is multiplied only by Seed, which is one of the leaſt we have; it is 
ben oy, longilh, and of a very dark Cinnamon colour, and grows in a Huck like 
a Rats Tail, | 

Burnet is gated only by Seed, which is pretty big, and a little Oval, with four 
ſides, and is all oyer engraven as 'twere in the ſpaces berween thoſe four fides. 


B 


C. 


Abbages, called in French , Choux, and comprehending both Cabbage , Coleworts, and 
C Colflegirs of all kinds, vt what Nature ſoever they be, are multiplied only by Seed, 
which is about the bigneſs of an ordinary Pin, or of Birding Powder, and is reddiſh, un- 
clining to a btowri Cinnamon colour, 

Capucin Capers, See Naſturces. 

Caprens. Sce Strawberries, bs ad Et wt ed Gan the 

Spamſh Cardenz are only b , Which is iſh, ov a 
bigneh of a fair Wheat Cogn is of a Aeon” or Olive ——_ mark'd with black 
ſtreaks from one end to the other, and is Sown from the middle of April to the end. 


Cart?! 
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Carrots are multiplied only by Seeds, which are ſmall and oval, the ſides of which are 
wrought with little ſtreaks, or longiſh points very ſmall ; and one (ide of the flar part of 
the Seed is a little fuller, and more raiſed than the other, and both of them are marked 
long-ways with ſtreaks ; they are of the colour of a dead Leaf, F 

Cellery is multiplied only by Seed, which is very ſmall, yellowiſh, and of a longilh 
oval Figure, and a little bunched. 

Chalots: See Eſchaloes. 

Chards of Artichokgs : See Artichokes. 

Chards of Beets: See Beets, 

Chervil is multiplied only by Seed, which is black, very fmall, and pretty longiſh, 
ſtriped long-ways; it grows upon the Plants that were Sown in the Autumn before, and 
Knits and Ripens in the Month of June. 

Mulgd Chervil is multiplied likewiſe only by Seed, which is longiſh, black, and pretty 
big. 

Clear Shirrets is multiplied only by Seed, which is oval, longiſh, and pretty fmall 
and narrow, ſtreaked from one end to the other, and of the colour of a grayiſh white 
dead Leaf, and flat at one end. 

Ciboules, or {mall Onions, are propagated only by Seed, of the bigneſs of a corn of or- 
dinary Gun-pewder, a little flat on one (ide, and half round on the other, and yet a little 
long and oval, and white on the inſide ; fo like ro which are the Seeds of both the 
Red and White Onion, and of Leekg, that it is very hard to diſtinguiſh them one from 
the other : C:boules are Sown in all Seaſons. 

Citrulls, Pumpions, or Pumkins, are propagated only by Seeds, which are of a flat oval 
Figure, and pretty large and whitiſh, and are as 'twere neatly edged about the ſides, 
excepting only at the bottom, where they ſtuck to the Cirrull or Pumpion, in whoſe Belly 
they were formed. 

Cives, called Engliſh Cives, are multiplied only by little Off-ſers that grow round about 
their Tufts, which grow very big in time, from which a part of thoſe Off-ſets are taken 
to Replant. 

Colyfloweys: See Cabbager. . 


D. 


He Deck, called Patience, being a fort of Sorrel, is multiplied only by Seed, which 
is like Sorrel Seed, only a little bigger. 
Dragons, or Eftragon, a Sallet: See Eſtragon. 


E. 


Hite Endive, called in French, Chicorte, i. e. Succory, is multiplied only by Seed, 
which is longilh, and of a whitſh colour, flat ar one end, and roundiſh 
at the other, and grows upon the Stocks or of the preceeding — one 
would take it almoſt for nothing elſe bur little bits of Herb cur pretty ima 
Wild Endive, or Succery, is allo propagated only by Seed, which is loogiſh and black» 
iſh, and grows as the other doth. 
alorres, or Shalorts : See Shalots, v 
" __—_— or Dragens, being a Sales, is multiplied only by Runners, or Cuttings. 


F. Fen- 
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F. 
Emnel is propagated onl Seed, which is pretty ſmall, longi and oval, bunched, 
| ter far parry Gen Patere gi 
French Sorrel: See Alleluia. 
G. 


Arkick is produced by a kind of Kernels, or Off-ſets, which grow in great numbers 
about its Foot, and make all together « kind of Bulb liks an Onion, which Kernels 
are called the Cleve: of thie Garlick, every Clove being concave or hollow on the inſide, 
and convex, or bending outwards on the out-{ide, having at its lower end, a flat baſe or 
bottom, by which it 1s faſtned to the body of the Foot or Stalk, out of which the 
Roots ſpring ; and having on the top a pointed end, out of which fprings its Bud, or 
Shoot, when it is planted inthe in the Months of March or April, in order to its 
bringing forth. 
Good Lady : See Bonne Dame. 
Googberry-Buſhes: See Curran-Buſhes. 


Fl. 


SLOTTED is propagated only by (lips. 
| L 
Avender is multiplied by Seed, and by the old Stocks or Plants replanted. 


Lawrel, or Laurel: See Bays. 
Leeks are multiplied only by Seed, which is like that of Ciboules ; they are 
in the Month of May, very deep in Earth, to make their Stalks and 
- Plants thick and white ; and they are Sown in March as ſoon as the Froſt will permit; 
> their grows in a kind of thick white Purſe, which is round, and grows upon the 
= + * err dny and it keeps a pretty long time in that Purſe or Hood before 
it 


Lettucet, of what fort ſo ever they be, are multiplied only by Seed, which is of a 
pan. ſtreaked long-ways, ſharp pointed at the and very ſmall ; ſome 
are black, as of Auberviliersbur the moſt of them are white : when they are Sown 
in the Spring they run to Seed in the Month of Fuy after ; but the Winter Lereuces, 
otherwiſe Shell Lerruces, after having paſt the Winter in the place where they were Re- 
planted in Oftober run up to Seed in the Month of Jub following. 


M. 


: 


Acedonian Parſly. See Parſh. 

Miches, or Maſches, are multiplied only by Seed, which is very fmall, and of 
an Orange colour. 

Mallews, or Marſb-Mallews, are propagated only by Seeds, which are like one another 
in ſhape, but yet are different as well in colour as in bigneſs ; for the Seed of the Mallaws 
is much bigger thari that of the Marſb-Mallews,and that of this latter is of a deeper brown 
than that of the plain Mallews ; they ate both Triangular, and ſtreaked all over. 

Marjoram is propagated only by Seed, whith is very little, and ſhaped almoſt like a 
Limon, more pointed on one than on the other; it is ſpeckled in ſome places with 
little white ſpecks, and is as 'twere ſtreaked with white all over; it is of a pretty light 
Cinnamon colour. 

Melens, or Muik-Melens, are multiplied by a Seed, which is like that of a Cucumber, 
excepting in colour, which in Melons is of « pale red, and is not ſo broad as that of 
the others ; they are taken out of the Bellics of ripe Muk: Melons. 

Mint, or Spare-Mine, called in French, Balm, is multiplied only by Runners that are 
like ſo many Arms that ſpring out of its Tufr, and take Root ; it likewiſe is propagated 
by Cuttings, but bears no Seed, 

Muſcat : See Vines, 
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ee Ae tral ealy by Tad ISS 4 
kind of Pes or Haricor, or French-Bean, which climbs and gets up upon Branches or 
Poles which are near it ; the Leaf of it is pretty and the flower an Orange colour; 
the figure of the Seed is a little Pyramidal, divided by Ribs,having all its engra- 
ven, and wrought all over, being of a grey colour, inclining to a i t Cinnamon: 
They are Sown in hot Beds about the end of March, or the beginning of April, 

terwards they are Replanted by ſome Wall well expoſed. The Seed eaſily falls as ſoon 


0. 
Nions, as well the PWhite, as the Red, are multiplied only by Seed, which as 1 ha 
ey Bad is the ther of Canute? yy x: 


P. 


, Macedonian Parſly or Aliſanders is alſo propagated only by Seed, which is pretty big and 
oval, and a little more full and fwelli pax 2p. chap Fereapke roger 
tle inward, ſtreaked throughout its whole length; and is alſo ſtreaked a crols on the edges 
4 ;_ -- ee ra pore IR hich is flat, and of a round Ggure, a litle oval, 
> ©" Parſnips are iplied on] which is a e, a li 

and as i wheres or add, ſtreaked throughout its length, and is of the colour 
of a browniſh Straw. 

* Patience : See Deck, 

Paſſe-Myſquee : See Muyſcats, and Vines. 

Peas, or Peaſe, are multiplied only by Seed ; there are great Ones, little Ones white Ones 
or zellow Ones, and green Ones. the world knows they grow in Cods, and are almoſt 
round, and ſometimes half flat. 

Perce-Pierre ly called Paſſe-Pierre, i. ©. Paſi, or Pierce Stone, being a kind of 
Stone-Parſy, is nents ip tant, wilehÞ cance ag I IITt OIIG 8 
a greeniſh grey colour, ſtriped on the Back and Belly, and reſembling a Lute in ſhape. 

Pumpernell: See Burnet. 

Pompions, or Pumpions, or Pumkins: See Cirrulle. | 

as eines the Cirrulls, or Pumpiens, are multiplied only by Seed which is 
altogether like that of the Common Citrull, or Pumpion, and grows in the fame manner. 

Puſlain, as well of the Green, as Red, or Golden ſort, is multiplied only by Seed,which 
is black, and extraordinary fmall, and of a half flat roundiſh figure. 'To have a 
Crop of this Seed, the Pwlain Plants muſt be Replanted at the end of Mg, at a full 
Foot diſtance one from the other : The Seed grows in little Husks or each of 
which contain a great many, and when we are to gather ir, we cut off all the heads of 
the Stalks, and lay. them to dry a lictle in the Sun, and then we beat the Seed our, and 
Fan, or Screen it. 


F 


y R. 


Adiſkes are multiplied by Seed, which is round, pretty thick, and of a reddiſh Cin- 
namon colour ; it grows in a kind of little Cods, which they call Coque-Sigraes in 
Provence 


Ra{pberries, both Red and White, are propagated only by (lips thit fprout out of tlieir 
ſtocks every year in the Spring time, and are fit to Replant the next Spring after. 
Reponces, Of Field Radiſhes, are multiplied only by Seed, and are a fort of little Redyſbes 
that are caten in Sallats, and grow without any pains in the Fields. 
Rocamboles, are a ſort of mild Garlick, otherwiſe called Speniſh Garlick, which is mul- 
tplicd both by Cloves, nad by Seed, which latter is about the bigneſs of ordinary Peas. 
V Rocker 


» 
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Recket, being one of the Sallat Furnitures, is multiplied by Seed, which is extreme litrle, 
and of a Cinnamon, or dark Tan colour. 

Roſemary is a little very odoriferous Shrub, that is propagated by Seed or Branches that 
have ſome portion of Root. 

Rubarb is propagated only by Seed, which is pretty big, and triangular, the three An. 
ples being as thin as very thin Paper, and there being a thickneſs in the middle where 
the Bud or Shoot 1s. 

Ree is multiplied by Seed,whoſe ſhape reſembles that of a Cocks Stone ; it is of a black 
colour and rugged ; but yet we uſually propagate it rather by its Layers and Cuttings, 
than by its Seed. 


S. 


Age is multiplied only by a kind of hooked ſlips that have a little Root. 

g Salfifie, or Goats-Beard, the common fort is multiplied only by Seed, which is al- 
moſt like in all things to that of Scorgonera, except in its colour, which 1s a little greyer ; 
it is of a very long oval figure, as if it were ſo many little Cods all over {treaked, and 
as *twere engraven in the ſpaces between the ſtreaks, which are pretty ſharp pointed to» 
wards the ends. 

Samphire or Sampire : See Pierce-pierre. 

Saracens Wheat, or Turks Wheat, is a dark red Seed or Grain, about the bigneſs of an 
ordinary Pea, very ſmooth, round on one fide, and a little flat on the other, w it 
faftned to its Spike or*Ear. 

Savory is multiplied only by Seed, which is extraordinary ſinall and round, lick, 


| es, or _—_ Salfifie, is propagated only by Seed, which is ſmall, longiſh and 
round withal, and of a white colour, and grows in a kind of Ball, mounted on the top 
of the Stalk of the Plant, having its point garniſhed with a kind of Beard like that of 
Piſſabeds, or Dandelions. 

Sefery - See Celery. 

Shalots or Eſchalets , are multiplyed by Off-Sets or Kernels, which grow about the 
foot of its Plant, and are about the bigneſs of a Filberd Nur. 

Smallage is multiplyed only by Seed which is reddiſh, and pretty big, of a roundiſh 
oval Figure, a little more full and riſing on one fide, than on the other, and is ſtreaked 
from one end to the other. 

Sorrel, as well the Leſſer one which is the common fort, as the Greater one, are both 
_— only by Seed, which is finall, flick, and of a Triangular Oval Figure, 
7 of it being ſharp and pointed, and being of an excellent dark Cinnamon Co- 


Round Sorrel, is propagated only by Slips or Runners, ſo that out of one Tuft, we 
may eaſily make ſeveral plants of its ”. 4 

French or Whod-Sorrel | See Alleluia, 

Spare-Mint: See Mint. 

Spinage is multiplyed only by Seed, which is pretty ' big, and horned, or Triangu- 
lar on two Sides, having its corners very ſharp pointed and prickly, and the other part 
which & oppoſite mp Horns, is like'a Purſe, of a Grayiſh colour. 

Straw-berry Plants, as well the white as the red, and thoſe called Caprons, are propaga- 
ted only by Runners, which are produced by a kind of Threads or Strings, which 
fpringing out of the body of the Plant, and creeping along upon the Earth, eaſily e- 
nough take Root, at certain Joynts or Knots about a foot diſtance one from the other, 
which knots coming to take Root, make new Plants, that in two or three Months time, 
are fit to be lanted, and they are placed three or four of them together, to make 
what we call a 'Tuft. 

Succory : See Endive. 

Suckers of 4rtichokes : See Artichokes. 

Sharp Trefoil : Sec Allelua. 


T. 


Ine is multiplyed by Seed, which is very ſinall, and ſometimes we ſeparate thoſe 
T Planits or Stems of it that produce ſeveral rooted Slips or Suckers, to replant them 
in Botders, for Time is ſeldom planted otherwile. 


Iripe 
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Tripe Madam 18 ed both by Seed, and Cuttings or Slips, every Stem or Stock 
of it producing Arms, which being Pon and replanted, ea(ily take Root again. 
The Seed of it is Gray, and Longiſh, almoſt of the ſhape of Parſy Seed ; there 
grows a great deal of it upon every Seed Stalk, which runs up one above another, like 
thoſe of Seed-Carrotr, Parſnips, &c. there are ſeven or eight of thera in a fort of little o- 
peri Cup, where they grow ripe after the falling of a yellow Flower, inclining to an 
Olive colour. | 

Turkey Wheat: See Saracens Wheat. 

Sharp Trefoil : See Alleluia. 

Turneps are multiplyed only by Seed, which is almoſt like that of Cabbage. 


Re 


Ines of what fort ſoever they be, whether JFhite, Red, or Black Murkge Chaſſels's, 
Bourdelass, Corinthian, or Long Muſcat, called otherwiſe Paſſe-Myquie, &c. are mul- 

tplyed by Layers, by hooked or bent Slips, and eſpecially Couched ; and laſtly, by Graft 
wy Cleſt-wi/c. 
hr Plents,as well of the Double as Single ſort,and of what colour ſoever they 
they produce Seed in little reddiſh Shells or Husks, yet are multiplyed only by the $ 
they produce, each Plant or Stock of them growing infenſibly into a great Tuft, which 
& divided into ſeveral little ones, which being replanted, grow in time big enough to be 
fkewiſe divided into others. 


W. 


heat : See Saracens and Turkey Wheat. bo 
Warm-woed,is raultiplyed by Seed, which is of a pretty odd Figure, being a little 
bent inward in its ſmalleſt part, and a little on the other end, which is bigger and 
rounder, and upon which there is a little ſpot. ny mage yn 
end, and its ſharper end inclines a little to black. Its Seed is 
very difficult to fan or ſift, being very light, and therefore when we have need of 
propagating Worm-wood, we make uſe rather of its Curtings and Layers, that are a lit 
tle rooted. 
Waoed-Sorrel : Set Alleluia. 


—C—.. 


CHAP. II. 


Shews what a good Kitchen-Garden may yield us every Month in the Ti ear, 
and how a Gardner may and ought to employ himſelf there in every one of 
thoſe Months. 


He Experience of hot Countries ſufficiently convinces us,that the Exreh taken in ge- 
® neral,is capable at all Seaſors,to produce all manner of things, without any extraor- 
dinary affiſtance of rr, becauſe in thoſe parts, there is no Seaſon in the Year, in which 
the is not teeming, but by a contrary experience we find, that our Clwhate & too cold to 
afford us any ſuch fertility ;and yet becauſe there are few days,in which a Mzn has not oo 
cafion to make up a part of his nouriſhment and fubliſtance with ſomething of the growth 
is Garden; Te conces he indultriom Garde (6 to munage i, tht i may rex 

uce enough amply to ſufhce for our uſe, during or ſor Months 
af orqprogoary raps pry the favour of the Sun's Neighbourhood, but 
allo furniſh us at the ſame time, a zent Provifion for thoſe five or ſoc Months in 
Which ſhe is ſuſpended from her ordinary funftions. | | 

Now among the Barren and leſs happy Months that commonly make the greateſt op- 
polition to aur Culture, are reckoned the laſt fifteen days of November, all December, and 
Jowery, and the firſt fifteen days of February; the violence of the Froſts which in that 
En ce SET 
then wont to be covered, putting fuch a perfeCt to all Vegetative Operations, that 
tbe moſt fertile Soil becomes at that time altogether like that which never was bleſſed 


With char accompliſhment. 
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But notwitſtanding all thoſe hindrances, there is ſtill work enough to be done in 37s. 
ter, to keep us from being quite idle, and a great deal of Adliſtance too to be drawn 
from our Gardens, even in that Seaſon, that we may not labour under too great a ſcar. 
city of their ProduQtions ; and therefore I have determined to give you a particular ac. 
count of every one of thoſe works, and of every one of thoſe Commodities which our 
Gardens will afford us, during every one of the twelve Months of the Year, and ſhall 
begin with that which, becauſe it paſſes for the firſt, and opens and begins the Year, ſeems 
to me beſt to deſerve the preference. 


Works which may be done in a Kitchen-Garden, is 
the Month of January. 


O Prune all Grts of Trees, whether Dwarf: or W all-Trees, to prepare ſome of them 
ro as ſoon as ever the Ground ſhall be open after the hard Froſts, and the 


melting of the Snow that covered it. 


To make Trenches, to plant Trees, to dig Molds to amend them; to dig round 
the Feet, either of Trees over Luxuriant, to cut off their thick Roors, and by that 
means to make them fructibe, or of ſuch as are infirm, to trim and redreſs them. 

To make Hot Beds, to Ow forward Comcumnbers, and Sallets in, whether in Rows or 
intle Furrows, or under Bells. To make Screens to cover thoſe Seeds in caſe of need : 
The firſt hor Beds for Cowcumbers, as alſo for Muzk-melons, are uſually made at the very 
beginning of the Month, and at the fame time we may make lor Beds for Muſhrooms. 

To heat or force Aſparagus. 

To heat Beds of Serrel, Patience, Borage, &c. 

To raile on hoe Beds, Facinths , Narciſſur's of Conſtantinople, and fore Tulips, &c, 

To make "Trails, Trelliſces, or Frames for H/all-erees. 

To pull down the hor Beds of the laft Year, and to take the rotten Dung that com- 
poſed them, and lay it upon thoſe Grounds we would amend, or Meliorate. 

To ky apart fome Molds to have them at Hand, to prepare for the hor Bed, 
and we may alfo clear and cleanſe the places of the Hoe beds, in order to the making of 
new ones. 

To tic up with Bands of Straw, the tops of the Leaves of Long Leteuce, which have 
not Cabbaged, to make them Cabbage, or at leaſt ro whiten them, when they are grown 
big enough for it. * | 

Few raiſe ſome Strawberries upon hoe Beds, to have ſome ripe in the Months of 4pril 
and May. 

To dung Figg+trees, in order to have carly Figs. 

And m fine, tro advance the doing by little and little, all that the Spring Seaſon is 
wont to do with an extraordinary Expedition. 

To plant Trees in Baskets, to Pot, and Caſe Figg-trees, to lay Vine and Fig-rree Bran- 
ches, to clear your Trees of Moſs, if troubled with it, which is done beſt in rainy wear 
ther, with the back of a Knife, or forne ſuch inſtrument. 

But it would be to little Purpoſe ro know what to do, without being informed how 
to d6 it, and therefore for your inſtruction mn pruning, | referr you to my fourth Book, 
— PTR AY that Subject, may excute me from tpeaking any more of it 


e. 

And «s to the way of making bet Bris, you muſt firſt know, they are to be made 
oaly with Long Horſe-Dung, or Mule-Dung, which is to be either all New, or mixed with 
a third part at-moſt of Old, provided & be dry, and not rotten, for that which is rotten, 
is not at all proper for making hor Bads, no more than the Dung of Oxen, Cows, Hogs, SC. 
i» wall, focus jc hes ldnlevr no- hens, © becene enlianity Iviſe fiat of rome Dung 
are accompanied with an unpleaſing ſanell that infets che Plants raiſed upon fuch Beds, 
and gives them «1 ugly Take. | | 

ESI hes Sib ate Gm xk GPS 
and has ſerved them tor Litter but one Night or two at molt. : 

By Log old Dung, is tneant that which has been piled up ever fince it was new, iN 2 
dry place where it haslain all Summer, to be ready w6 bewled, either zo make Coverings 
for Fig-erees, Artichoaks, Emiioe, 6c. ngainift uhe #F/inger Cold, or to make het Bod after 
the ordinary manner, which is thus performed. | 


After 
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After we have mark'd and proportioned out the place where the Fed is to be, and 
mark'd our likewiſe with a Cord, or with Stakes, of what breadth it muſt be, there 
mult be brought a Rank of Baskets full of Long Dung, one at the tail of the other, begin- 
ning the Rank or Row where the Bed is to end ; which done, the Gard'ner begins to 
work where the Rank of Baskets ends, that ſo the Dung not being intangled with any 
thing lying upon it, may more ea{ily and handſomly be wrought into the Bed. Then 
the Gardiner takes up this Dung with a Fork, and it he be any thing handy, places it fo 
neatly and tightly in laying every layer of his Bed, that all the ſtraw ends of the Dung, 
are turned inwards, and what remains, ſerves to make a kind of back or fence on the 
out-{ide. 'The fr{t layer being thus compleated exattly to the breadth that is marked our, 
which is commonly of about four foot; and to ſuch a length as is thought fit, the Gard”. 
ner proceeds to lay the ſecond, third, &c. beating them with the back of his Fork, or 
elſe treading them with his Feet, to fee if there be any defeCt, becauſe the Bed mult be 
equally ſtutt every where, ſo that no one part may be lefs ſtrong of Dung than another, 
which being done, he continues it to the deſigned length, rtioning it ſtill by Lay- 
ers, till the Bed reach the length, breadth, and heiphth i ſhould have, which heighth 
is of between two and three foot when 'tis firſt made, and ſinks a full foot lower when it 
i ſetled, 

Now as to the intention of theſe Hoe Beds, ſome of them are deſigned for the raiſing, 
or forwarding of ſome plants which our Climate is not capable naturally of producing m 
the naked Ground, as for example, for the raiſing of Radiſkes, little Salers, Straw- 
berries, Cucumbers, Miutk: Melons, &c, and the better to compaſs thoſe ends, we make 
the Bed: during the Months of November, December, January, February, March and April. 
Theſe Beds mu't be covered over with a certain quantity of ſmall tne mold, as we 
ſhall afrerward Direft, and muſt have heat enough ro communicate to that mold, and 
to the plants that are nouriſhed by it ; And therefore thoſe Hoe Bed: that are an Inventi- 
on of Gard'ners againſt the Cold, which is the cruel Enemy of Vegeracion, mult be well 

In the fecond place, there are other Beds which are to ſerve for Myſkraansio all the 
ſeaſons of the Year, and ſuch may be made every Month, though they act not till abour 
three Moaths after they are made ; and that is, when all their great heat being quite ſpent, 
they are grown mouldy within ; this fort of Beds are made in a new and Ground, 
in which is friſt made a Trench of about ſix Inches deep, then we cover with a 
layer of about two or three Inches thick of the ſame Earth; they are raiſed ia the form 

an Aſſes back, and over the covering of Earth, we lay another of five or fx In- 
ches rhick of Long Dry Dung, which ſerves in Pinter, to ſhelter the Myſbroaws from the 
Froft, which deſtroys them: and in Summer, from the great heat that broils them, and 
likewiſe to prevent the miſchievous effte£ts of the fame exceſſive heat, we further take 
care gently to water theſe Muſhroom Beds twice or thrice a week. 

As for the breadth of Hee Beds, it ſhould be in all forts of them, of about four foot, 
and their heighth muſt be of between two and three when they are firlt made, becauſe 
they link afterwards a full toor, when once the great heat of the Bed is paſt; As for the 
length that is to be regulated by the quantity of Dung we have to make them with, 6 
chat according to that, we make them of ſeveral lengths ; Bur in heighth and breadth, 
all Be& ſhould be as near as may be, alike proporti 

The difference which there is in other reſpects, between Hee Beds that are to 

their heat, and thoſe which are deſigned for Muyſbrooms, conſiſts firſt .in thac 
thoſe of the firſt fort need not be ſunk down within the Earth like the others, which 
are uſually ſunk about half a foot, unleſs they be deſigned for ſuch Beds as we call Deaf 
Beds, that is to fay, Beds funk ſo over Head and Ears into the Earth, that when filled up, 
they exceed nor the ſuperficies of the reſt of the Ground about them, ia height. In the 
ſecond place, this difference conſilts, in. that thoſe of the brit ſort mult be flat and even 
above, whereas theſe others mult 'be raiſed in form of an Aſſes Back, 

Laſtly, i confiſts in that thoſe of the firſt ſort muſt be Loaden with a pretty good 
quantiry of very final mold, as ſoon as they are made, whereas thereanult be but a 
very lirtle mold laid upon the others; That mold by its weight, makes the Beds heat, 
and ſettle the ſooner. We lay upon them ſometimes more, and ſometimes leſs mold ; as 
for Pxample, we throw on to the quantity of ſix or ſeven Inches thick, if it be to ſow 
ordinary plants in, as Sallerr, or Muck Melenj, or Cucumbers, or to plant Cabbege Leetwee, 
and Aſpirragus to be advanced by heat ; and to the depth of a foot, it we be to fow Re- 
difor;, amd wreplant Sorrel, and Mark Me/ons, and pots of Straw-berrier, &c. 
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Bur before we ſow or replant any thing wharſoever upon any new made Hoe Bed, 
the firſt precaution we muſt obſerve, is, to ſtay {1x or ſeven days, and fometimes ten 
or twelve, to give the Bed time firſt to heat, and afterwards to give time to that hear 
which is very violent, to abate conſiderably ; "This abatement appears when the whole 
Bed is ſunk, and when thruſting down our hand into the mold, we perceive in it but a 
moderate hear. Then it is we are to begin handſomly to ſhape out and adjult the molg, 
for which ſe the Gard'ner, makes uſe of a board of a foot broad, which he places 
upon the Fe of the Bed about two Inches from the Edge, and joining cloſe to the 
mold, and having thus placed it, he endeavours to keep it hrm and tight, as well with 
his left hand and Knee, as with the ſtrength of his whole Body, and then with 
his right hand, he begins at one end, to preſs down the mold againit the board, fo hard, 
till he bring it to {ſo firm |a \conſiſtence, that how light and loofe ſoever it were before 
of its own Nature, yet it may be able to keep up it ſelf alone, when the board is taken 
away, as well as if it were a ſolid body. When the mold is thus adjuſted ro the whole 

of the board, then hc removes the board to another place, and fo continues till 
he has performed the ſame operation on all ſides of the Bed. And it the board bez 
little looger, and conſequently a little more unwieldy than ordinary, then there muſt 
two or three perſons join together to work in the ſame manner, and at the fame time, 
to adjuſt this mold ; or if the Gard'ner be all alone, he myſt keep the board tight with 
forme Pins, faſtned in the ſides of the Dung Bed already adjuſted ; And when the thing 
is done, the mold ſhould have at leaſt a half foot extent leſs on every (ide, than the 
lower part of the Bed, and in its oblong ſquare figure, appear as even as if it were a 
Bed formed on the plain Ground ; After which, the Beds are to be employed for 
thoſe occaſions that firſt obliged us to make them. All things in them would either 
periſh, or be much endamaged, if we ſowed or from in them ſooner, or if we ſhould 
delay our doing it any longer. The heat of the Bed, may laſt in a condition to be 
to perform well its effects for about ten or twelve days after it is ſown ot planted, 
but when that time is paſt, if we perceive the Bed to be too much cooled, we muſt 
renew the heat-with ſome good new long, dung, or freſh warm litter applied round 
abour it, both to recruit the has, and ro maintain it afterwards in that good tem- 
per in which it ſhould be, and in which it was before, when we begun to ſow and 
plant there ; fo that the plants inſtead of waſting away or periſhing there, may increaſe 
and thrive viſibly as they ſhould do. Ir is not fo very needful to tell you, that when a 
man has rwo Beds next one another, one recruiting of heat will ſerve for them 
becauſe there's no body but knows it, but it is good to know, that this recruiting of 
heat between two Beds, ſhould not be by a great deal ſo ſtrong as when there is bur 
one; for the ordinary Interval or ſpace left berween two Beds for the path, being about 
the breadth of one full foot, a little Dung will ſuffice to hll it up, and that new heat 
is reciprocally maintained in its vigour by the Neighbour-hood of the two Beds, that 
border on each fide upon it ; But when there is but one Bed, our addition of Dung 
for a new heat, muſt be at leaſt two foot broad, all along the whole length of 
the Bed, and to its full height, and many times it muſt be higher than thar. 

When we are to renew the heat, it is not always nec to make an application 
of new Dung, it res inany times ſufficient to ſtir that the bottom upwards, which we 
laſt applied, and which needs ir, provided it be not roo much rotted, which ſtirring of 
it is enough to renew the heat for cight or ten days longer; and there is no need of 

ying new Dung but when by the rotting of all the laſt, or of at leaſt a \good part 
it, we find it to be no longer fit to yield that heat which is neceffary for thoſe planrs 
that are raiſed on Hot Beds. 

If they be Aſparagus, or Strawberries which we have taken out of their Cold Beds, 
and replanted in Hoe ones, and there be any enſon of the Cold, we muſt care- 
fully cover them with Glaſs Bells, or Chaſſe: or Glaſed Frames; and to hinder the Frof 
from penetrating even them, and ſpoiling what is underneath them, we uſe belides to 
cover them with Screens of dry Long Dung, or Litter, or Straw, which we put oves 
the Glaſs Bells or Glaſed Frames, and plants never fail to produce upon Beds thus ac- 
commodated and maintained in a dae heat, by fach recruitings Renewed from time to 
Ume. 


This manner of proceeding is good and tommodious enough for Sorre/; becauſe 
bring animated by the moderate heat of the Hee Bed, it ſprings up there for ſome fifteen 
days tine, juſt as that do's that grows in the naked Ground in the Month of Mj, and 
afterwards dies; But it is not ſo good for Aſparagus, becauſe they when they are pull'd 
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up and Replanted, never produce fuch fine Shoots, as when they are Dunged and hear 
on the naked Earth. 

It follows then, that the beſt method for Afuragus, and even for Sorrel too, is to take 
up for about two foot deep, all the Earth in the paths between two cold Beds, (which 
paths ſhould be a full foot broad) and fill them up afterwards with Long Warm Dung, 
to heat the neighbouring Earth,and if it be for Aſparegus,to cover the whole Cold Bed with 
the ſame Dung, i help to warm the Earth; And when the Aparagus begin to ſprour, 
we put Bells upon each plant, or elſe cover the whole Bed with Glaſed Frames; aftet 
which, the heat of theſe paths muſt be renewed by ſtirring them the bottom upwards, 
or by renewing” from time to time an application of freſh Dung, covering the 
Bells or Glaſs Frarzes with ery lor 7 Dung, or Screens of Straw, or ſuch like matter, for 
the reaſons above expreſled, when we were treating of Aſparagus and Sorrel in Hoe Beds. 
The Aſparagus plants eing thus warmed, and feeling under thoſe Bells or Glaſs Frames 
an Air as >rtable as in the Months of April or May, they produce ſhoots that are 
Red ar firſt comming up, but which afterward turn green and long, like thoſe that 
Nature it ſelf produces in warm and temperate ſeaſons. The only inconvenience of thefe 
Artihcial heatings is, that becauſe they muſt be very violent to penetrate a Cold Earth, 
they dry up and ſpoil thoſe plants, ſo that ſuch Aſparagus, inſtead of continuing for fif- 
teen years together, to bear well as otherwiſe they do, never ſpring kindly afterward, 
and though they be let alone two or three years after a firſt heating, yet at moſt, are 
able ro endure but one more. 

The Strawberries which are forced on Hot Beds begin to put out their ſhoots in Foms- 
ry, and Flower in February and Merch, and yield their Fruit in April and May. The 
beſt method uf raiſing them, is to pot them in Seprember, in a tolerable good and light 
Earth, and afterwards to plant them in Hoe Beds in December ; they may 6 be planted 
in Hee Beds without potting at all, in the Month of March; their runners and ſome of 
their leaves mult be taken off, if they have too many; the Earth in their Pots muſt be 
kept always looſe and a little moiſt, and it there happen any exceſſive heats in ſome 
days of March and April, they muſt have a lirtle Air given them towards the Noreb, and 
they muſt be covered a Nights. 

To have little Sallers of Lettuce to cut, mixed with Chervil, Creſſes, &c. with 
the furnitures of Mine, Taragon , &c. and to have Radiſhes, &c. we make 
fuch Hoe Beds as I have direfted, and we ſteep in water about twenty four hours, a 
lirtle bagg of Lerruce Seed, after which time, we take it out, and hang it in a chimny 
corner, or it! ſome other place where the Froft can't reach it, and the Seed fo wetted, 
drains it felf from the water, and heats to ſuch a meaſure, that it ſprouts, and then after 
we have made upon our Het Beds ſome litrle furrows of about rwo Inches deep, and 
#bout as broad, with a little ſtick that we draw hard over the mold, we ſow that ſprou- 
ted Seed in thoſe furrows, fo thick that it covers all the bottom ob the furrows ; There 
muſt be a *® French Byfbe! to ſow a Bed of fourteen Toyſes or Fathoms long, and of four foot 


broad,and when *tis own,we cover it with a little mold caſt upon it lightlywith the hand; . A Bd Oat 


and each caſt of the hand dextrouſly performed, ſhould cover a furrow as much as it 
needs, which done, we put ſome Bells or long Rice Straw over them to hinder the Birds 
from Eating them, 7 the heat from evapourating, or the Froſt by chilling it, from 
deſtroying the Seed, we take away the Straw when at the end of five or fix days, the 
Seed begms to ſpring well, and at length, ten or twelve days after it is commonly high 
enough to be cut with a Knife, and eaten in Salers, that is to be underftood, if the 
Ice and Snow, and even the heat of the Bed be not too exceffive, We take the fame 
courſe with Chervil, and Creſſes, fave only that they muſt be ſown withour ſteeping their 
Seeds. 

As for Mint, Taragon, Cives, and other Furnitures of Sallets, they are planted on the 
Hor Bedin the fame manner as on the Cold one. 

As for Radiſhes, we ſeldom ſteep them to make them ſprout, the skins of their 
Seeds being ſo tender, that in lefs than a days time, they yould be melted all to a 


Pap. 

0 have direted how to fow Roaiſhes, in the Works of November, where we treat 

of preparing the proviſions we would have from our Gardens in Fomary, February, and 
ch. 


It is convenient to ſow in the beginning of this Month, or even in November, and 
December, a Hot Bed of Parſley to ſupply us with freſh, in the Spring time to ſerve us till 
that we ſhould ſow in the naked Earth, at the end of February, be grown to its per- 
tection, Ty 

0 


weight, or near 
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To lay the branches of {lips of Vines, Fig-Trees, Gooſe-berry and Curran Buſhes, to take 
Root, we need only Couch, or lay down their branches into the Earth and cover 
them in the middle with Earth, to the height of five or {1x Inches, which are to re. 
main in that condition, till the month of November following, when having taken Root, 
we take them up, that is, ſeparate them from the Tree, a them where we have 
occaſion for them. 

To Circumpeſe Trees by planting them in Backers, Pors, and Boxes, or Caſes, we firſt 
fill half way with Earth Baskets, Pots, or Boxes, and then having pruned and 
trim'd the Trees as I have direfed in the Treatiſe of Plantations, we Plant them, 
plunging the Backers and Pors quite into the Earth, but leaving the Boxes or Caſe: above 


The 'way of potting the Bulbaus Roots of Tubereuſer, Funcquills, Narciſſui's of Con. 
Rtantinople, | Facynths, &c. is firſt to put them into Pors, and then to plunge thoſe 
Pots into Hee Beds, covering the Beds carefully with Glaſs Frames, Bells, Straw Screexs, 
&c. 

To warm or force Fig-Trees, we muſt have ſome in Boxes of Caſer, and make for 
them it) Fanuary, a Deaf Hoe Bed (being '« Hee Bed made in a hollow dug into the Earth, 
and raiſed only even with its ſurface) and place the Boxes upon it. "Then we muſt have 
ſome ſquare Glaſs Frames about ſix or ſeven foot high, which muſt be tured 
to be applied againſt a #all expoſetl to a Sourbern Aſpet: And fo the Dung in the Hee 
Bed fermenting into a heat, warms the Earth in the Box, and by conſequence, makes 
the hou; That Bed is to be put into a new ferment when there is occaſion, 
and great care muſt be taken to cover Glaſs Frames cloſe, that no Cold may get 


During the whole Month of Fenuary we continue to ſow upon Hee Beds, under Bells, 

be Replanted again as I have direfted in the Works of December ; as alſo 
Replant them under Bells, as well to ſerve for the Nuſery, as in the places they are 
the Seeds when ſown, we may let alone covering them with 
it being enough to pat with the flat of our hands upon the Bed, 


To have ſome fine little Lertuces for Salleting, we muſt ſow under Bells ſome of the 
ghe curled ſort, and ſow it thin, and ſtay till it has ſhot forth two leaves before we 
it. "The Seeds of theſe Lereuces be ſown thin, that the Plants may grow | 
tall, and- if we ſee them come up too thick, we muſt thin them; the choileſt ſorts of 
Lettuce for the Spring ſeaſon, are the Curled Fair or Brighe Letruce, and after that, the 
Rojal Lettuce, the Short Lnttuce, and above all, the Shell Lerruce, &c. We alſo ſow under 
Bel, to Replant again, Borage, ;, and Arach, or Orage. 
of maki renches, and diging 0 is not as was hereto- 
out of thoſe Trenches all the Earth, and then to throw 


; 
#4 
: 


» Which 
at the-end of the Trench there will remain one Gage, 
h that came out of the firſt, when 


turning up 
ing it before them, there muſt be one at the fide of the Trench, to ſcatter Dung 

that Slope by which means the mold is well mixed, and not- at all tram- 
pled on, as it is by common Gard'ners, that firſt lay a layer of Dung, and then a layer y 
of Earth, and afterwards dig the whole over again, continuing this way of laying of 
layers of Dung and mold, and to turn up one over another, till their Trench be quite 


tilled up as *tis to remain, 
Works 
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Works to be done in F ebruary; 


N this Month; we continue the fame works we were doing in the laſt, ifwe havye- 


had the forel;ght and convenience to begin them then, or elſe at leaſt we fer upon 
beginning them now in earneſt. 

Therctore we ſet to manuring the Ground if the Froft permits us, and about the end 

of the Month, or rather towards Mid-March, or later, that is towards Mid-April, we 


ſow in the naked Ground thoſe things that are long a rearing ; as for Example, all forts - 


of Roots, viz. Carrors, Parſnips, Chervils or Skirrers, Beet-Raves, or Red-Beet-Roots 
neres, and above all, Atm > 6p WON Say a 

We fow now allo Onions, Leeks, Ciboules, Sorrel, Haſting Peas, Garden or Marſh-Beans, 
Wild Endive, or Succory, and Burnet. 

If we have any Shel-Lerruces that were ſown in Autumn laſt, in ſome well ſheltered 
place, we now replant them on Hee Beds under Bels, to make them Cabbage betimes. 
And "—_— we take care to replant on them ſome of the Curld Brighe Leteacer, 

which we ſowed laſt Month, becauſe they turn to better account than the others. 

We begin at the latter end of the Month, to fow a little green Purſlain under Bells, 
the Red, or Golden fort being too delicate and tender to be ſown before March. 

We replant Comcumbers and Muzk-melons, it we have any big enough, and that upon 
a Hor Bed, in ſome place well ſheltered, eicher by Walls,Straw or Reed Hedges,or ſome 
ather Invention to off the Wind. 

We alſo fow t s the end of the Month, our Annua! Flowers, in order to replane 
them again at the latter end of April, and the beginning of May. 

We alſo ſow our firſt Cabbager, if as we ſhould, we have not a proviſion of ſome in a 
Nurſery under ſome good ſhelter, which we ſhould have ſown at the beginning of 4u- 
2», and replanted in Oftober in the Nurſery ; we replant theſe latter in the places they are 
deſigned for, taking care not to replant any that begins to run to Seed. 

We begin to Graft all forts of Trees in the Cleft, and we prune and plant them ; 
we plant alſo Vines, and about Mid-February, if the weather be any thing fair, is the pro» 

time to begin all ſorts of Works. 

We only make now the Hoe Beds which we have occaſion to make uſe of for R gdiſhes, 
little Sallers,and to raiſe thoſe things which we are to replant again in the Cold Beds. 

We take care to maintain the neceſſary heat about our Aſparagus, and to gather thoſe 
that are good. 

As alſo to maintain the Heat in the hoe Strawberry Beds. 

We unnail our Wall-crees in order to prune them the more commodiouſly, and then 
nail them up anew. 

At whart time ſoever Radiſhes are gathered, they muſt be tied up in Bunches, and pus 
to ſteep in Water, or elſe they will wither, and retain roo —_— taſte. 

We alſo continue to plant Trees when the Weather and the Soil will permit us. 


Works to be done in March. 


T the beginning of this Month, it appears who are the Gard'ners that have beeti 
idle, by their not furniſhing us with any thing which the diligent and skilful ones 
ſupply us with, and by their having neglefted to ſow their Grounds which lie for the 
molt part as yet unſown, though the weather has been favourable for it. There is now 
no more time to be loſt in delaying the ſowing of the brit Seeds that are to be ſown in 
the naked Earth, and of which we have ſpoken in the Works to be done about the end 
of February. Good Gard'ners ought to cover with Mold, the Cold Beds which they have 
ſown with their deſigned Seeds, for fear the waterings and great Rains ſhould beat down 
the Earth too much, and render its Superficies 100 bard for the Seeds to pierce and hoot 
through ; they ſhould alſo bank up their cold Beds tightly with a rake, fo the Rain 
water, or that of their waterings may keep in them, and not run out of them into the 
Paths; and in fine, if they have never fo little of the Spirit of Neatneſs in them, they, 
will not fail to take ayay all the Stones the Rake meets with in igs way. 
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The way to cover well all theſe Seeds width Earth, is to harrow or rake, that is, tg 
move it extreamly to and fro, which is commonly done with an Iron Rake. 

About Mid-March at furtheſt, we make the hoe Beds in which we are to replant the 
earlieſt Musk melons. 

We fow in the naked Earth, in ſome well ſheltercd place, all thoſe things which we 
are to in in the like; as for Example, both our Spring Lerruce, and that which 
we are to _ again at the latter end of Apri/, and at the beginning of May, viz. the 
CurPd Bright Lettuce, and the Rejal, and Bellegarde Lettuce, the Perpignan Letence which is 
greeniſh, the Affange, the Chicons, and the Green, Red and Bright Genua Lettuces are near 
two Months on the Ground, before they grow big to be replanted. And we 
alſo ſow for the latter Seaſon, and Colhyflowers to them in their proper pla- 
ces, about the 'end of April and beginning of May ; and if they come up too thick, we 
take out ſore, and replant them in a Nurſery, to make them grow bigger, &c. 

We fow Radifſher in the naked Earth,among all the other Seeds we are ſowing, becauſe 
they do no harm there,bur are fit to be gathered at the beginning of May,before cither the 
Sorrel, Cheroil, Parſly, Ciboule, &c. be grown big enough to ſuffer any incommodiy 
by them. 

We ſow Arrach, or Orage, in the naked Earth. 

About Mid-March, we fow Citruls or Pempions upon hor Beds, to replant m the begins 


ning of May. 

there is nothing fit to be replanted in Cold Bed: at their coming out of 
the hot ones, till the end of April, or the beginning of Mey, unleſs it be Lerruce, and the 
Earth muſt be a little warmed before we remove any thing into it out of a Hor Bed, in 
which the Plants were ſtill cheriſhed with ſome remaining heat, or elſe they will all come 
to nothing there. 

We make an end of pruning and planting during the courſe of this Month, of all 
Garden-Trecs, and alſo of Geoſeberry, Curran, and Raſpberry ſorubs, &c. It is very conve- 
nient to delay the pruning of vigorous 'Trees till they begin ro ſprout, as well to let them 
ſpend their feſt Strength, as to prevent the loling any of their Fruit Buds which we 
cannot till then difcern, "und which come to their Ction m the Sprmg-Seaſon. 

We take up at the beginning of the Month, with Mold and all, the planration of 
Stramberry;, which we bad in the Nwſery, to form Cold Beds and Squares of them to re- 
main and to refurniſh thoſe where there want any. 

We fow OE. er or Garden Sempire in (ome tub of Earth, or in the na- 
ked Ground fome ſheltered phce ; it requires commonly rwo Months to come up, and 
when it is big enough, we replant itin the Month of May, and ſometimes we let it grow 
till the next year, in order to replant it at the foot of ſome Wall. 

We ſow a third time a few more Peas, for we ſhould be fare ro fow ſorne of them e- 
jms Year, and theſe now ſown muſt be of the great G_—_ 

We now have ſome Mufbrooms either fome Hee Beds made purpoſely tor them, or 
forme other places well _ roam 

At the very beginning of the Month, we fow ſome litle quantity of Endive very thin, 
to have ſore of it whited about Mid-ſammer. 

When we know that the Paths berween hor Beds, or Aſparagus Banks, have been ſtuf- 
fed with very Dung, ſo that there ſeems not to be heat enough in them, and if it 
be very bot w , it 1s convenient to water them reafonably well, that fo the Straw 
m them being wetted, may the more eaſily ferment into a heat. 

Towards the end of the Month, or at the beginning of April, we fow a little Cellery 
beat catyit tevetivs ine bs che dhnnte of dard and September. Cellar is 
commonly almoſt a Month a coming up ; and we fow a little of it at the fame time on 
a Hort Bed, in order to have forme of it early. | 

I the Roots of Fruit-T'rees, that we may have finiſht that work before 
they bloſſom ; the Frof being more dangerous in Soils newly moved and turned up than 


in 
Lao wan ond, ſeldom begin to manure them 
till the full Moan of March be paſt, which is generally very dangerous both to them and 
to the Figg- trees, which laſt muſt not yet be quite uncover'd, i being cnough to ds Xt 
half way, at the ſame time we take off all their dead Wood and Branches, whether kil- 
led by the Fr, or by any other means. 

About the middle of March or before, if the weather be mild, we begin to ſow ſome 
y=_ Golden Purſlaju upon. hes beds under Bells, agd cominuc fill to fow of the Grer® 


We 
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We replant in their fixt places common Cabbages and Milan Cabbages;, which we ſhould 
take care to have ready in our Nurſery, from the beginning of November laſt paſt, in ſome 
well ſheitered place, but we replant none of thoſe that begin ro mount, that is, to run 
up their (talks, as it they were going to Seed. 

We ſow upon ſome end of a cold bed in plain Farth, ſome Aſparagus Seed for a Nunery, 
to furniſh us with a Proviſion of it, which is ſown like other Seed. ; 

We plant the Aſparagus Squares we have occalion for, to which purpoſe we make 
choice of a fine Plantation of one years growth, or elſe of one of two. 

The way to plant Aſparagas is, to place two or three Plants of them together, and 
neatly to ſpread out their Roots without cutting them but very lictle, unleſs we pleate, 
and then to cover them with a layer of Earth of ewo or three Inches thick, to planc 
theſe Tufrs Checquer-wiſe, at a foot and a half's diſtance one from the other. 

This Cold Bed ſhould generally be tull tour Foot broad,that there may be room enough 
for three ranks of them. But if we delign to force any of them by heat in Winer, we 
mult make the Cold Beds but three Foot broad, and we muſt obſerve, if the Ground be 
dry, to lay the Bed hollow within the Earth, with a good Spade, and by that means 
raiſe the Paths Arch-wiſe,making uſe of the Soil that comes our of it to cover again by lir- 
tle and little, and year by year, the Plantation as it grows ſtronger, and riſes out of 
the Ground. Burt if it be in a moiſt Ground, and very cool, it is better not to make 
the Bed fo low nor hollow, but on the contrary to keep it a little higher than the paths, 
that the Winter waters may deſcend out of it into them, and may not rot the Plants, to 
which nothing is more dangerous than roo much wer. 

Aſparagus both old and young mult be carefully howed, or cleared of Weeds, and in 
this Month of March, before they begin to appear above Ground, we muſt afford them 
a lictle manufring, by turning up the Earth to the depth of halt a foot about them, to 
give the young Aſparagus the more Liberty to ſhoot up. : 

The Radiſhes that are ſown on hot Beds with a caſt of the Hand, are generally not 
fo Fair nor ſo good as thoſe ſowed in holes, and are more apt to grow hollow and itrin- 
gy than they. 

We ſtill continue to make ſome Hee Beds for Radiſhes, that we may be ſtill ſupplied with 
them, till the beginning of May, when thoſe ſown in plain Ground come in. All the 0- 
ther Months in the Year will produce us enough of them, if we will take the pains 
to ſow ſome from time to time, and be careful liberally ro water them. 

At the beginning of the Month it will be time to replant what we have a mind 
ſhould run to Sced, viz. Leeks and Onions, and eſpecially the white fort, Cloves of Gar- 
lick, Cloves arid Seeds of Shalors, white Cabbage, Pancaliers Cabbage, &c. Now likewiſe we 
are to tie up fuch Letruces as ſhould Cabbage, and yer do nor, which tying makes them 
m a manner Cabbage by force. 

We ſow the Seed of Pamache or ſtriped Gilliflowers upon Hoe Beds,before the full Moon, 
to replant them in May ; we alſo ſow the Annual Flowers upon hoe Beds, to replant at the 
latter end of May, viz. Paſſe velours, or Velvet Flowers, called alſo Flower geneles, and 4- 
maranthus, Indian Ocellus or French Marygolds, Indian Roſes, the Belles de Nuit. 

We make an end of Planting Trees both in their fixed places, and in : 

We beſtow the firſt manuring upon all ſorts of Gardens, as well to render them agreea- 
ble to the Gght, during the Eaſter Hoh-Day:, as to diſpoſe the Ground for all forts of 


Plants and Seeds. 
We ſet in the Ground, Almond: that have ſprouted breaking off the ſprout before we 


plant them. 

We ſow in the Flower Plots, or Parterres, ſore Seeds of Poppy, and of Larks Heels, 
which will flower after them that were ſown in Seprember. 

We plant Oculus Chriſt. 

Towards the twentieth day of this Month, we ſow ſome Capucin Capers, or ces, 
_—O_ them again a Month after in ſome good Expoſition, or at the foot of ſome 

ree. 


Works to be done in April. 


PT Here is no Month in'the year wherein there is more work to be done in Gardens than 
in this, for now the Earth begins to be very fit, not only to be manured, but to 


receive whatſoever we have a mind to plant or ſow in it, as Lereuce, Leeks, Cabbage, 
X 2 Bor ages 
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Bor 176, Bugleſs. Artichokes, Tarragon, Mint, Violets, &c. Before the Nlunth of April, it 
is as yet too cold, and atrer April, it begins to be to7 dry. 

We furniſh thoſe places where any nev* planted Trees give but little marks of their 
proſpering, whether it be by Gun, in ſtone Fryiit, or by pitiful {mall ſhoots in all man. 
ner of Fruie Trees, But for this important Reparation, we mult have brought up ready 
to our hands, ſome "Trees in Bakers, which an underitanding curious Perlon will 
never fail to have made proviſion of, who will have the pleafure to plant ſome of them 
near thoſe that thrive not ſo well as they ſhould do, when he ts not well affured they 
will abſolutely die ; for when we are ſure of that, we pluck them up quite, to make 
room for them we ſhould ſubſtitute in their place, for which purpoſe, we make choice of 
cloſe and rainy weather. 

We 'perform now our ſecond pruning of the Branches of Peach-Trees, 1 mean only 
the Fruit Branches, in order to cut them off ſhort to that part jult above where there is 
Fruit Knit; and if any of thoſe Peach-Trees, have produced any very thick ſhoots upon 
high Branches, as ſometimes it happens after the tull Moon of March, we pinch them to 
make them multiply into Fruit Branches, and to keep them low, when there is occa- 
ſion, that they may not run up too high before their time. 

Peas fown in a good Expoſition, at the very middle of Ofober, ſhould begin towards 
the middle of April, to pur forth at leaſt their firſt Blofſoms, and conſequently muſt be 
_>_ the Bloſſom ſprings out commonly in Peas, from the middle of the fifth or 
vxth Leaf, from which fame place, there ſprings an Arm or Branch that grows exceed. 
ing long, and produces at each Leaf, a couple of Bloſſoms like the brit, and there- 
fore the more to fortify the firſt, we cur off that new Arm or ſhoot, juſt above the ſecond 
tiower. 

We continue to trim Muzk Melons and Cucumbers, to new heat our Hoe Beds, and 
make new ones, and to ſow Cucumbers, that we may have ſome to replant that may 
ripen about the end of Summer, and beginning of Autumn. 

We make ſome hot Muſhroom Beds in new Ground, the manner of doing which, 1 
have already deſcribed elſewhere. 

"Tis the Moon of this Month, that \we vulgarly call the Ruddy Moon, it being very 
ſubject ro be windy, cold and dry, and to be fatal thereby ro many new planted Trees, 
unlels great care be taken to water them about the Foot, once a Week ; For which 
purpoſe we make a round bollow circle or imall "I'rench, round about their foot juſt 
over the part where the Extremities ot their roots are, and then pour into the faid Trench 
or Circle, a pitcher full of water it the Tree be litle, or two or three, it it be bigger, 
and when the water is foak'd in, we fill up the Circle again, it we think good, with 
Earth, or elſe we cover it with forme dry Dung, or Weeds newly pluck'd up, that 
we may the better repeat our watering once a Week during the extream dry Wes- 
ther. 

We weed up all the ill weeds that grow among good Seed, we rake the ſame courſe 
with Seraw-berrxes, Peas, and replanted Leteuce, and we howe all about thera, the berter to 
looſen the Earth, and a paſlage for the firſt rain that ſhall tall. 

About the middle of April, we begin to fow a lite White Endive, in plain Ground, 
to whatea it in the fame place ; and provided it be thin ſown, no Seed comes fo calily up 
as this fort of Endive. 

Art the middle of April we alſo ſow in their places, the fir{t Spaniſh Cardexs, and the 
ſecond at the beginning of Mg; the firſt are commonly a Month in coming up, and the 
others about 15 days. 

We alto {till ſow in this Month, fone Sorrel, if we be not ſufficiently provided with it 
before; and we fow it cither in Cold Beds, in little furrows, which is handſomeſt, or 
elſe ſcatteringly on the plain Ground, which is moſt common ; or elſe upon the ſides of 
Squares, to rve for an ogg: we likewiſe replant in rows or furrows, that which we 
remove from other places, and is but about a year old, and eſpecially of that of the large 
fort, whether our neceſlitics have obliged 'us to break up ſome Bed of it, and that WE 
be not minded to loſe it, or whether we do itdelignedly. 

We uſe the ſame method with Fexne! and Ani, and if the high winds, and Cold hin- 
der us not, we begin to give a little Air to our Muzk Melons under Bel;, and continue 
to give them a little more and more of it by degrees, till the end of My, when if we be 
in good Cleve, we take off the Belr quite. And we lift up cach Bed with three little 
forks, otherwiſe the plant hurt by its ſides, would dwindle and grow lank. And if after 
we have givea ita little Air, the Cai continues ſtill ſharp enough to ſpoil the braaches 
and Leaves of it that are ſprouting, we take care to cover them with a lirtle dry Litter. 
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At the end of the Month, we replant the Radjſbes we ' have removed from the Hoe 
Beds where we firſt raiſed them, ro make a good proviſion of Seed, chooling for that 
le, thoſe that have the Redde#t roots and the fewelt leaves, and we need only make 
holes at a foot diſtance one from the other, in one or more Cold Bedi, with a planting 
ſtick,and thraſt in the Rad;ſbe: into thoſe holes, and then preſs down the Earth about them, 
and afterwards water them, if the rain do's not ſpare us that labour. 

We chooſe apart of the faireſt of the Cabbage -Leteures, as well the F/inter ones, which 
are the Shell, and Feruſalem Lettuces, as the Curied Bright Lettuce raiſed upoh Hee Beds 
and under Bel, to plant them all together in ſome Cad Beds at a foot diſtance one 
from another, to let them run to Seed ; which wealſo perform with a planting ſtick. 

We plant edgings of Time, Sage, Marjoram, Hyſſop, Lavender, Rue, Waorm-wood, 
&c. 

We replant Spring Lettuce, to Cabbage, which ſucceed one another in this order ; the 
Curled Brighe Lettuce is the firſt and belt, as being the moſt , zender and delicate, but it 
requires a mild and light Soil, or above all, a Hoe Bed to plant it on, under Bels, from 
the Month of February, and during all the Month of March, and the inning of 
ms A groſs Soil agrees not with it, for inſtead of growing bigger there, it dwindles to 
notning. 

—x. 0 Curled Lettuce, the George Lettuce, the Little Red Lettuce, and thoſe called 
the Royal, the Bellegarde, and the Perpignan, follow next after. The Royal Lettuce is a 
very fair and thick Lereuce, which differ only trom the Belegerde in that it is a little leſs 
Curled, "'T he Capucim, Short, Aubervilliers, and Auſtrian Leernces ſucceed them, and run 
not ſo eaſily ro Seed, as the preceeding ones. "The Afanges, Chicons, and Inperials which 
are all Lereuces to tie up, bring up the Rear; and the Genua Lereuces, both the Red, 
Brighe, and Green, are the laſt Summer Letruces; we mult replant a good number of 
them at the very beginning of May, to have them good about Mid:ſimmmer, and all the 
reſt of the Summer ; of all Lettuces, this fort beſt endures the great heats, and is leat 
diſpoſed to run to Seed ; for which reaſon to obtain Seed of it, we muſt have ſown it 
upon Hoe Beds from the very Month of Febrrary, that we may have ſome good plants 
of it to ſet again at the latter end of April. 

The Real Lerruce begins again to be fit to be replanted about the middle of Seprember, 
to ſupply us, together with that of Gexwa, all the reſt of Autumn. From the end of 
Auguit, we begin to ſow the Shell, or Winter Lettuce, that we may have ſome fit to re- 
plant in the Months of Ofeber, and November, for our Winter proviſion. 

It is hard to make any Deſcriptions of theſe forts of Lertuces, exatt enough to diſtin- 
guiſh them by, the difterence between them conliſting chiefly in having Leaves a little 
more or leſs green, or Curled ; It is enough for the curious to know their names, to be 
enabled to ask tor them of their Friends, or buy them of the Herb Merchants, we learn- 
ing effeftually to know them in the uſing. "The two CriſÞded or Curled Serts are fo 
called, from the Curling of their Leaves, and the Red ones their Colour. The 
Shell Lettuce has a very round Leaf which is very apt to ſhut up like a Shed. 

There is an infinite Diverſity of kinds of Lerruces, the worlt is that which we call 
Cats Tongue, Which is very ſharp pointed, and never Cabbages. The Awbervilliers Lerruce 
grows fo very hard that it is ſcarce fit for Sallers, but is berter for portage; bur yer ir is 
very ſubject to be bitter. 

We mult not fail every fifteen days, to ſow a little Genua Lerruce, that we may always 
be provided with ſome fit to replant during all the whole Summer, till the middle of 
September ; we muſt be careful and ally in rainy weather, to deſtroy beth the 
Black and Shel Snails that come out of the Walls where they breed Young ones, becauſe 
they do a great deal of miſchief by gnawing the young Shoots of Trees, and new 
ted Lerences and Cabbages, If the Ruddy or Dry Winds Reign, as they generally do this 
Month, we muſt carefully and plentifully water every thing in our XKjechew-Garden, 
except it be the Aſparagns. 

We continue to Trim Muk Melons, and Cucumbers, and plant new ones upon new 
Hee Beds, at the beginning of this Month, and we alſo ſow ſome in the naked Ground, 
in little Dikes filled with mold, or compoſt, like to thoſe I have already mentioned 
for Cardons. 

We now likewiſe ſearch the Woods for Young Seraw-berry Plents, to make Nurſeries of, 
in ſome part of our Garden, we plant rufrs 'of rwo or three gy at 
four or five Inches diſtance one from another, and if the Soil be dry, in a Bed 
of two or three Inches deep, the better to retain and preſerve the rain water, and that 
of our waterings, or elſe upon ſore Bed near fore Nerrhern Walls — 
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We alſo now diſ-eye or ſeparate the Oft-Sets or Slips of our Artichokes , as ſoon as they 
are big enough, and we plant as many of them as we need, rwo or three of them in 
cach hole, or Trench of about three or four Inches deep, and rwo tull Foct and a half 
diſtance one from the ather, each Bed ſhould be four foor wide, and contain two 
rows of Artichoke Plants along its ſides, and there muſt be a void ſpace left in the 
middle, of three foot wide for the planting of Leek Chaids, or great whited Leeks, or 
elſe of Collyflewers, in imitation of the Market-Gard'ners, who are good Husbands of 
their Ground. The two Artichoke Plants which we fet in each hole, mult be placed a full 
foot and half diſtance one from the other. 

We ſtill continue planting Aſparagus, and hiling the places where there are any wan. 
ting, if we can timely diſcover them, and we take care to water the new Plants, 

We likewiſe ſtill bind up thoſe Lereuces that Cabbage not as they ſhould. 

We keep open the Windows of the green Houſes, where our Orange Trees are in fair 
weather, to reaccuſtom them by little and little, to rhe wide Air ; towards the end of 
the Month, we bring out our Feſmin and trim it ; we alſo begin to prune our Vines at 
the firſt coming in of the Month, it we have neglefted to do it about the middle of 
March laſt ; and we prune the Wall Vines ſooner than thoſe in the open Fields. 

We have already in the month of March, ſet into the Earth, thoſe Almonds which 

early, in this Month we ſet thoſe which haviag not ſprouted at the fame 
time with the others, had been put up back again into Mold, Earth, or Sand. 

In the beginning of this Month, Gardens ſhould be almolt in their PerfeClion, as 
well for their general neatneſs, and pleaſing Profpe&, as being all over covered cither 
with the green Scedlings of all ſorts which have been fown, or with Plants which have 
been ſer, excepting Endive, Succory, Celery, Colhyflewer r, &c. which are not replanted till 
about the middle of May. In tne, if we have neglected any thing that ſhould have 
been done in March, we muſt be fure to do it at the very beginning of this Month, and 
particularly, we mult fow Parſy, wild Endive, or Succor y, and the hrit Hario's or French- 
Beans, the ſecond being t> be ſown about the middle, and the third at the latter end of 
My, that ſo we may have # crop of them about rwo Months atter ſowing, 
> About this time, the Strawberries growing in the naked Earth, ſhoot torth their ſtems, 
when we muſt take exact care to pluck all the Cuckews among them, that is, thoſe Straw- 
berry plants that bloſſom much without knitting ; nay, 1 would have the Caprons pluckt 
up too, unleſs any Perſon have a particular fancy for them, they are calie to be known 
by their thick ſhort and Velvet ſtems, their large Flowers, and their very long Velvet, 
and ſharp pointed Leaves ; but the Cuckews are ſomewhat hard to be diſtinguitht, parti- 
cularly till their ſteras be formed. "The molt part ot them are Strawberry Plants that have 
degenerated, and yet fo, that the Leaves of the good ones and the bad ones are preny 
like one another z but thoſe degenerate Plants'in proceſs of time by their runners, pro- 
duce an infinite number of others, which to appearance are very fair, and conſequent- 
ly very apt to deceive us, yet thoſe that are acquainted with them, obſerve that they 
are a little more Velveted, and ſomewhat greener than the good ones. And in Conclu- 
Hon, I muſt tell you, that if extraordinary care be nor taken to extirpate thoſe unlucky 
Plants that impoſe upon us thus by their Beauty, we ſhall io little time hnd our- ſelves 
ſtockrt with none but ſuch, to which the Proverb particularly agrees, which faith, a far 
ſhow, but little Fruct. 

We fow our laſt Cucumbers about the tenth or twelfth of this Month, to have ſome 
lateward ones, and ſuch as may be fit to pickle in Ofeber, which laſt are commonly 
called Cormchon;, or horned Cucumbers, and in Engliſh, Crumplings, and Guerkins. 

"The Strawberry ſtems muſt be much pinched, and ſome of them mult be quite plucked 
up too when they ſhoot up in too great Numbers from feeble Plants ; by pinching, here 
is meant the taking off the laſt Flowers and laſt Buds of every ſtem, leaving but three 
or four of thoſe that firſt appeared upon thoſe ſtems, and which are neareſt to the 
Ground. 

It is particularly about the end of this Month, that May Moon begins, that is fo fer- 
tile, and fo vigorous in its Productions, when we muſt with all pothble care run over 
our Walk-trees, and draw from behind the Trails, thoſe Branches that grow between 
them and the Wall, as well the ſmaller ones, as more particularly thoſe that are thick : 
at the fame time Peach-Trees and other Stone-Fruzt-Trees are to be pruned the third time, 
It having been done the ſecond time whilſt they were in Bloſlom, to take away all rhoſe 
Branches that had not bloſſom'd. And at this time we reckon, that all thoſe Blofſoms 
that will knit at all, are already knit, and accordingly we are not to count any of them 
for true Peaghes, but thoſe only that are well knit, and of a pretty bigneſs too, _ 
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till then, many of them continue to fall, though they ſeemed well knit. And therefore 
ir is convenient to ſhorten all thoſe Branches which having been left long y for 
Fruic, have not anſwered that end, but have cither retained no Fruit at all, or a very 
{mall quantity, and which perhaps ſprout but weakly, that is, produce but very little 
ſhoots, or perhaps nothing but Leaves, the feebleſt of thoſe Branches mult be diſchar- 

of all their ſhoots, to one or two at moſt, and in general, all thoſe Branches muſt 

{hortned, that appear not vigorouſly, or that are blaſted by the Rudd Hinds, And 
Laſtly, we muſt leave only fuch a burden of Branches and Fruit on the Tree as ſhall 
be proportionable to its greater or leſſer Vigour, and accordingly we muſt leave a great 
deal upon vigorous Trees, eſpecially if they be fprung from Stones, and but a little on 
them that are weak, and always aim as near as may be, to form that which we call « 
goodly "Tree, taking all e care that each Fruit-Branch may have its Fruit at its 
Extremity. "This third pruning ſhould be done cither before we new nail up our Wall- 
Trees, or at leaſt whilſt we are nailing them. 

At this time likewiſe, we are to pinch, that is to fay, break off, to four or five Eyes 
or Buds, thoſe thick ſhoots in Peach-Trees that are ſprung out ſmce the main 
of that year, in order to make them ſhoot our three or four midling ſhoots, one where- 
of may be for a Wood Branch, and the reſt for Fruit; this Operation is to be perfor- 
med particularly upon thoſe very thick ſhoots that ſpring out of the Extremity of a Tree 
that is grown high, when it has already attained its due height. It is likewiſe fometimes, 
though rarely performed upon the lower ſhoots, when we have occaſion to fill up any 
void places that are made near any very thick Branches, whether young or old, which 
we have cut ſhort the laſt Winters Pruning ; thoſe thick Branches are but too ſubject ei- 
ther not to ſprout at all, or to grow full of Gum, both they and the young Shoots they 
produce in the Spring time. 

Ir is not convenient to pinch any of all the other Fruit-Trees, excepting Graffs, when 
having been graffed upon thick ſtocks, they have begun to ſhoot out with too much ri- 
gour, becauſe the ſhoots of ſuch would grow too high, and too bare, if they were 
not checkt by this Operation, made to produce many Branches that prove good, 
inſtead of one that otherwiſe might have remained uſeleſs, unleſs it be in ſuch occalions _ 
we may pinch as as we pleaſe, we ſhall never gain any advantage by it. Some- 
times pinching extends likewiſe to Fig-Trees, but that is not to be done till the end of 
May, as I ſhall further ſhew after 


Works to be done in May. 


He EffeQts of Vegetation during the Month of March, ſeemed to be but little proofs 

of Trial which Nature then made in order to ſome greater For 
alas, Trees bloſſoming or ſhooting forth Leaves, or beginning to put forth ſwelling 
Buds, &c. are all marks of lefler vigour than weakneſs, after which, in the produttr 
ons of April, we have ſeen the ſame Nazure augfnent in ſtrength, and ſhew its effects 
by the knirting of Fruit, lengthning out Braniches,and the coming up of ſown Seeds,&cc. 
But at lengrh when we once come to the Month of My, 'tis then that Moeber of Vegers- 
tion ſeems in earneſt to diſplay and exert all the force ſhe is Miſtreſs of, in order to the 
maintaining her ſelf in that flouriſhing Eſtate during the whole Months of Fune and 
July following, at this time covering the Walls with new Branches, plumping the Fruit, 
and covering the Earth with a lovely and charming verdure, &c. And now our Gar- 
oners have great need to be upon their Guards, to prevent their Gardens falling into dif 
order, becauſe tis moſt ſure, that if they be not now extreamly careful and borious, 
there is no Diſaſter, but they may expect ; pernicious Weeds will in little time choke 
all their Seeds, their Walks and Alleys will be overgrown, and their Trees 
fall into the greateſt Confuſion, for which reaſons it will nghly concern them to be ex- 
treamly watchful and diligent to weed, manure, cleanſe, to take off all | 
Leaves and Sprigs, and to nail up Walkereez, by which means it will be in their Power to 
acquire the delirable Commendation de en  /-.4 
the luſtre and excellency which rhey ought ro have. 

Green Peas, that were ſown in Banks or Borders in Ofteber, now begin to recompends 
our Pains, and to bloſſom at the coming in of this Month, (the allow bit emmy 
about eight or ten days before they begin to and in three weeks after, they are 
to gather, and ſhell. In the mean while, the ſeventh or eighth day of che Month, 
we ſhould plant our Colbflogyrr, Milen Cabbages, Capucin Capers,or Naſturees, Beer-Chard, oN 
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If we plant them ſooner, they commonly run to Seed, which is to be avoided ; and in 
fine for thoſe things, we ought not to paſs the fifteenth day, nor likewiſe for the lowing 
of Winter Cabbages. We now make all the haſt we can, to make an endof diCceying or 
flipping our Are.chokes, which are vigorous,and ſeem to have nced of being diſcharged and 
thinned, and we make an end of planting new ones. The Eyes or Sucker-ſlips are good 
enough, provided they be pretty thick and white, though they have no root at their 
heel or foot, and we may be fure to have very fine Fruit from them in Autwomn, and in 
truth it were to be wiſhed, they would yield none ſooner, becauſe thoſe produced before 


ſome 

there 

next Spring ; thoſe which have born in Aur, not making ſuch fwift advances as 

theſe other. Next weare to plant our Beer Chard: almoſt art the fame tine, which are 

well placed, if planted in the middle of the Artichokes, that is, _— between 
that , for there 


two Artichoke: , fo there may be ſome in one Rank, and none in the 
muſt be room enough left free, to go upon to water, weed, manure, gather, and to 
cover them too, when need ſhall require. 

The Earlieſt Mwk Melons begin to knit in the firſt quarter, or at the full of this 
Months Moen, but chiefly at the wane of it, if their Bed: were very hot at the full, and 
are grown cooler at the wane. 


We alſo at the fame time Rank our Fig-Trees in the place allored for the Fig Plaris- 
tion, that we may have them in the diſpolition we delve. They begin then to pur 
forth their Leaves and ſhoots, and at length their Fruit begins to plump at the full 

Towards the end of the Month, we begin with diligence and expedition, to nail up 
the new ſhoots of #/all-Trees, if they be ſtrong enough to ſuffer it: And it is convenient 
to have finiſh'd this Work at —_— of June, becauſe at the end of that Month, 
we mult begin the ſecond nailing of the firlt ſhoots, and the firſt of thoſe which were 
never yet naild. We mult likewiſe pinch, or break off the thick ſhoots we find, 
whether becauſe after the firſt pinching of April, they have not multiplied into Branches 
as far as they extend, and on the contrary, have produced yet but one thick ſhoot, or 
becauſe, though they have multiplied into Branches, they have uced one {hoot 
thick enough to be pinched ; for otherwiſe that thick ſhoot would be unuſeful and per- 
nicious ; unuſeful, becauſe it muſt be taken away, or at leaſt be cut very ſhort, and 
pernicious, becauſe it will, as one may fay, have robb'd other neceſiary ſhoots of that 
nouriſhment they ſhould have had: Always _ it for a Rule, that we muſt in 
nailing, take care to couch all thoſe Branches which may and ought to be couched, 
without tying ſeveral of them rogether, or taking away, or plucking off any that is 

Ys unleb it be that we can by no means couch it, in which caſe, we muſt cut it 
within the breadth of a Crown piece of the place from whence it ſprouts, in hopes 
that out of the two {ides of the remaining ſtump of that thicknels, there may ſprout ſome 
good Fruit-Branches, we mult alſo have a care not to lay one croſs another, unleſs 
we be neceflazily obliged ſo to do, to fill up a void place, or to preſerve a uniform 


] 


If there be any Trees deſigned to mount upright, we muſt accordingly order 
for that purpoſe, the Branch that ſeems moſt proper tor it. 


We tic the graffs cither to their Trunk, or to ſticks ſer up on purpoſe by them, to 
make them grow in that fhgure we would have them, and hinder them from being bro- 
ken by the Winds. 

We ſow a great deal of Genus Lettuce, and we replant ſome of them, and of the other 
Leteuces allo. 

We, likewiſe trim Pear-Treez, either to take off the falſe ſhoots if any appear, which 
s done by plucking them quite away when they make a confuſion, or even ſuch others 
which they be good, yet becauſe they might produce that confuſion which is 
ſo much to be avoiged in a Tree, muſt therefore be taken off, for the berter fortitying 
of thoſe that are ro make the figure of that Tree ; for a ſecond ſhoot will grow much 
more vigorous, if we take away that which being at the extremity of the pruned Branch 
was counted for the firſt. 

We ſow Endive,that we may have ſome good, at the end of July, which may be whute- 
ned in the fame place where it firſt grew,without removing,jif it being ſown thin,and well 
ggecred during the whole Month, We now allo take the edrantage of ſome ray 

; Weatiea, 
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weather, to replant in their deſigned places, our antwal Flowers, ſome of them ſeldom 
failing to come to good there ; we likewiſe rake the advantage of the fame time, to fill 
up with Basketed, or Circumpoſed Trees, the places of thoſe that are dead, or that thwarr 
our expe-tations, or that give us no very good of their thriving. The manner of 
doing it, is, to make a hole big enough to hold the Basket and Tree, then to put i 
in, and carefully to hill up with Earth all the hollow ſpace round about the Baskert, 
and to preſs it down hard either with the foot or hand, and then to pour down all 
round upon it, two or three pitchers full of water, in order to the better incorporating 
the Earth without, with that within, fo that there may not be leſt the leaſt hollow in 
the world. It is neceſſary to renew theſe waterings two or three times during the reſt of 
the Swnmer. 

We alſo ſtill plant Beer Chards, chooling for that purpoſe the brighteſt of thoſe that 
are of the growth of the laſt ſown Seeds, as being both fairer and better than thoſe which 
are green. 

We continue our Nurſeries of Straw-berry Plants till the end of this Month, at 
_ time, we may perfectly diſtinguiſh the good ones by their Stems, or upright 

$. 

We alſo ſtill continue to tie up thoſe Lereuces that Cabbage not as ſhould. 

We ſow no more Lerruces, except Genus Leteuces, after the middle of May, becauſe 
the reſt but only this laſt fort, are too apt to run to Seed. 

We replant Muk Melons and Cucumber: in the naked Earth in little Holes or Trenches 
filled with mold ; we alſo plant Prnpions - or Cirruls in the like boles, at the diſtance 
of three Toiſes or Fachoms, they are ſuch as have been raiſed on Hoe Beds, and therefore 
to make them take root again, the ſooner, we cover them with ſomething for five or 
lx days, unleſs it rain, the great heat of the Sun, otherwiſe being apt to make them 
wither, and ſfomerimes to kill them quite. 

We continue to ſow a few Peas, which muſt be of the biggeſt fort; and it we think 
good, we pull off ſome of the Branches of the others that are over vigorous, after they 
are well cleared of Weeds; Peas that are disbranched, bearing a more plentiful crop 
than others. 

We bring out our Orenge-Tree: at the firſt quarter of this Months Moen, if the weather 
begin to be ſecure from the aſlaulrs of the Fro, and we pur them into boxes that have 
need of it; I referr you for their culture to the Treatiſe I have co expreſly 
about thar ſubjet : It was our care during all the fair days in April, to leave open 
the windows of their Conſervetorier , to accuſtom them by degrees, to the open 
Air. 

We trim our Feſmins when we bring them out, cutting off all their Branches to the 
length of half an Inch. 

Ar the end of this Month, we begin to clip for the firſt time, our palifades, or pole 
hedges of Box, Filaria's, Tew and Eſpicid' [2 

Above all things, care muſt be taken to water all our plants largely, or elſe they 
will all roaſt and ſcorch, whereas by the help of ſcaſonable waterings, we may viſibly 
perceive them thrive. We alſo now water new planted Trees, and for that we 
make a hollow Circle of four or five Inches deep,round about the extreamities of the roots, 
and into it ſome pitchers of water, and when 'tis ſoak'd in, we either throw back 
the Earth into the Circle, or elſe we cover it with dry Dung, or little, in order to renew 
our waterings ſeveral other times, till the "Trees have taken faſt root again, after which, 
ve fill it up with Earth again. 

We may begin to replant our Pw/lain for Seeding towards the end of the Month. 
FT trim Muck, Melons, but we replant no more of them after the middle 

May. 

But we till continue to plant Cucumbers. 

About the end of the Month ; we begin to plant Cellery, and we uſe two ways of 
planting it, viz. either in Cold Beds hollowed into the Ground, as we do Aſper plan- 
ting three ranks of them in every Bed, and placing both the ranks, and the Celery 
Plants at about a foot diſtance one another, and that is the beſt way for them when 
they are a lictle bigger than ordinary, that ſo we may be able to raiſe the earth about them 
afterwards, with that which was taken out of the furrows, and which was thrown 
the-gext Cold Beds, or elſe we replant them on plain Ground at the ſame diſtance as , 
and at the end of Autwmn, binding them firſt with two or three bands ; theſe are rai 
&d in tufts, that we may replant So” © Sigh we can, to one another, that oY 

_ I 
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may be the more ealily covered with long dry Dung, and be the better whitened, and 
defended from the F-eft. 

Towards the end of the Month, we begin to tie our Vines to their props, and to 
nail up ſuch ſtocks of them as are planted by 71/alls, after we have brit clear d them of 
all their feeble, unprohtable, and unfruitful Shoots and <prigs. 

We likewiſe plant {ingle Anemontes, which flower a Month aiter, and we tay have 
planted ſome every Monch ſince the laſt preceeding Augsſt, they blowing and towering 
in the ſame manner, if not hindered by an extream cold Seaſon. 

Ar the very beginning of the Month, or at leaſt as ſoon as ever we can, we pick 
off, and thin our Apricecks when there are too many of them, never leaving two cloſe to. 
gether, that ſo thoſe we leave on, may grow the bigger, and at the end of the fame 
Month, we may pick off, and thin our Peaches and Pears, it they be big enough, and 
there be two many of them. About that time alſo, or at the beginning of the enſy- 
n Month, the fl! bright Cabbages are to be fown tor Aut:mn and Wine: 5 the bigoeſt 
of them which are replanted in Ju{, being to be catenin Aurmn, and the lefs vigoroug 
which are replanted in Seprember and Otteber, being to ferve for our Winter Proyi: 
ſion, 

During all the Month of May, the ſhoots of MWal-Trees are apt enough to {lide them- 
ſelves behind their trails or props as I have ſaid in the Month of April, and we ſhall 
hardly be able to draw them out again without breaking them, unleſs we do it in time, 
and be careful once every Week, to take an exact view all along our Walls, to reme. | 
dy ſo miſchievous an inconvenience, againſt which roo much caution cannot be uſed. Ma- 
ny Branches grow crooked, rugged, parched, and hooked at the ends, 2nd their Leaves 
alſo; and therefore about the full Moon, we muſt pull oft thoſe Leaves fo crumpled and 
hooked, and break off as low as we can, the parched ſhoots, that there may ſpring o- 
thers inſtead of them that may be better and ſtreighter. Fig-Trees roo muſt now be 
pruned, and eſpecially thoſe in Foxes, of the method of doing which, I have compo- 
ſed a particular Treatiſe. | 

We continue to ſow a few Rad;ſhes among, other Seeds, as we ſhould have alfo done 
im the two laſt preceeding Months. 

We alſo now take the advantage of ſome gentle Showers,or of very cloudy weather, | 
to uncover what we have ſheltred under Gla/s Bels or Frames,as well for the watering of | 
our Beds, as for the inuring and hardening them to indure the open Air. | 

If our Garden be ſituated in a Sandy and dry Ground, we endeavour by the help of | 
ſome little Dykes or Gutters, to carry off all the water that falls ſometimes in haſty | 


Storms, to thoſe places that are manured, that none of it may be unprofitably waſted 
m the Walks or Allies, and if they be {ituated in Ground that is top ſtrong, fat and 
moiſt, fach as that of our new Kitchen-Garden at Verſailles, we drain it away from 
thoſe Grounds that are incommoded by it, by conveying it into the Walls or Allies, 
to ſpend it ſelf there, or ſhooting it oft into Stone gutters that carry it out of the Gar- 
den; for which purpoſe we mult raiſe our Ground into arch'd ridges. 

* During all this Month, it is good to lay yellow ſtock Gill;flewers, by planting cur- 
tings af them, where ever we have a mind, or by laying their Branches that ſtill grow 
ro their Plants. 

"Thoſe that are curious in Carnations and Clove-Gilliflewersin order to have double ones, 
ſow ſome good Seeds of them about the 5, 6, 7, or Sth. of May Moon, in earthen 
Pans, or wooden 'Tubs, that at leaſt they may begin to ſprout at the full Moon, which 
ſometimes happens in Fme, but moſt commonly in May, thoſe plants ought to grow big | 
enough to be removed in September, into the naked Farth, that ſo they may have taken 
Ground before the Equinex ; others again content themſelves with ſowing their Seeds be- 
fore tho Equinox. | 

We ſhould likewiſe replant before the end of May, ſome green curled, and Aubervilliers | 
Lettnce, that we may have ſome all the Month of June, together with the Chicons, and 
Inperial Lang-Letruce. 

We mult alſo at this time endeavour to deſtroy the thick white Worms, which now 
ſpoil the Serawberrics, and Cabbaye Lettuce, and = away the green Caterpillar, which 
quite car up the Leaves of the Curran and Goo/eberry buſhes, and fo ſpoil their Fruit. 

At the end of May, we ſhould alſo thin thoſe Roots that grow too thick, and replant 
—_— have plucked up in another place, as Begt-raves , or Red Beer Reorr, F af | 
ps, 


We 
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We may replant Daifies, Bears-Ears, and white double Narciſſus's, though in Flower, 
that not at all hindering them from taking Root again. 


Works to be done im June. 


Here repeat the ſame Caution I have already given at the beginning of the Works 
[| of each Month, which is, that we muſt be careful to do that at the beginning of 
this Montb, which we could not do in the laſt, and we muſt moreover continue all the 
fame Works, excepting hot Beds for Murk-melons, which tow have no longer need of 
them, but we may ſtill make ſome for the latter Cucumbers, and for Muſhrooms. 

We may alſo plant ſome Arrichokes, till the twelfth or fifteenth of the Month, which 
being well watered, will ſerve for the next Spring. Waterings are to no purpoſe, if they 
ſoak not to the Root, and therefore the deeper the Plant is rooted, the more plentifully 
mult it be watered, and eſpecially in dry Ground,for in wet Grounds, they muſt be wa- 
tered both leſs often, leſs plentifully, For example, Artichokes growing in light 
Grounds, have need of a Pitcher full or two of Water, for each Plant, _—_— in 
ſtronger Grounds, one pitcher full will ſerve three. 

Towards the middle of Fne, we plant Leeks in Holes or Trenches ſox full Inches 
deep, at half a foot's diſtance one from the other, which is done with a planting ſtick, 
placing but one of them in each hole, without heeding to preſs down the Earth cloſe 
about the Leek, when we have done, as is practiſed to all other Plants that are ſet with 
a planting ſtick. 

We continue to ſow Endive, and Genus Lettuce, that we may be furniſhe with ſome to 
replant upon occaſion, all the reſt of the Summer, and we gather the Chervil that is 
the firſt that runs up to Seed from the Chervil, that was ſown the Autumm before, cutting 
off all the Seed ſtems, and when they are dried, threſhing out the Seed, and fanning it 
like Wheat. 

The fame method is praftiſed with all Seeds that ate gathered each in their proper 
Seaſons, and eſpecially in the Months of Fuly and Auguſt, taking great care to prevent 
the Birds, who are very greedy of them, from devouring them. 

We replant Beet Chards in order to have them good to cat in Autumn, and they are 
beſt placed in the void ſpace remaining between the Artichoke Renks, they mult be ſer ar 
the diſtance of a Foot and a half one from the other. 

We muſt take great care to extirpate all the Weeds which now grow up in abun- 
dance, and that particularly before they run to Seed, to prevent their multiplying which 
they are apt to do but too much of themſelves without ſowing. 

We muſt now alſo without further delay, clip all our Palifade's, and edgings of Box, 
ſo that they may be all furniſht at furtheſt at Mid-Suwmmer, and have time to ſhoot out a- 
gain before Aurmm ; and we mult liberally water alt Seeds ſown in our Kitchen Gar- 
dens 


We muſt water plentifully, and every day the Cucumbers upon Hot Beds, and Muk- 
melons moderately rwo or three times a Week, allowing halt a pitcher full of Water to 
each Plant. 

From the very middle of June we begin to graft by Incculation, our Stone-Fruit-Trees, 
and eſpecially Cherries upon great Trees, upon Wood of rwo years growth, which are 
cur oft three or four inches from the place where the Scurcheon is to be placed. The beſt 
time for this, is always before the Soſſtice. 

Gtoſs Soils muſt be often ſtirred and manured, that they may not have time to grow 
hard, and chap, commonly we beſtow an univerſal manuring or ſtirring up the Ground 
upon all our Gardens in this Seaſon, and the beſt time to ſtir dry Grounds in, is either 
« little before or aſter Rain,or even whilſt it rains, that the water may the more ſwiftly 
penetrate to the bottom, before the great heat comes to turn it into Vapors, and for 
Itrong and moiſt Soils, we muſt wait for hot and dry weather, to dry and heat them, 
before we move them, carefull Gard'ners make Dykes to convey the guts of Water that 
fall about this time in haſty Storms, a croſs their Squares, eſpecially it their Ground be 
light ; but on the contrary, if it be too ſtrong, they drain the water out of the Squares, 
as | have faid already, when I was ſpeaking of the works of My. : 

Perſons curious in Carnations, and Clove-gilliflowers, ſhould have begun before this 
time to put Rings about each plant of them, to keep up their mountmg ſtems, and 
hinder the Winds from breaking off their Buds or Buttons,the like they do to their Sedums, 


&<. and if they have not yet done it, they do it in this Month, and nor only take LE 
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from them the ſmall Buds that grow upon them in over great Numbers, to fortifie the 
principal ones, but likewiſe the greateſt part of the mounting ſtems, in order to pre. 
ſerve only one of the faireſt, and moſt likely, ro produce the moſt beautiful Flowers 

We alſo ſtill continue to deſtroy the thick white Worms that ſpoil the Strawberrie; and 
Cabbage Lerruce. 

We carefully cultivate our Orange-Trees, according to the method preſcribed in the 
_ I have compoſed purpoſely on that Subject. . 

Wild Purſlain begins to appear at the beginning of Zuze, and laſts till the end 

of Fab, which mult be carefully / X \ | 

We take up our Tulip Roots out of the Ground at the end of this Month, their Leaves 
being then withered. 

We disbranch Harico's or French-Beans, and towards the end of this Month, we Gow 
Peas to have them fit to cat in Seprember. 


Works to be done m July. 


His Month likewiſe requires a great deal of application and aftiviry in « Gard ner, 
to do all that he could not do the laſt and to continue ſtill all the fame 
Works, but only the hoe Beds. Now the great heats without waterings, do very great 


damage, but being allayed with frequent waterings, give Birth to very tine Produdti- 
ons. 


In this Month, many forts of Seeds are gathered, and Endive is ſown for the proviſ- | 
| -——— We alſo ſow Age Lettuce to have it good for uſe at the end 

Awutiumm. 

We alſo fill continue to ſow forme Cibeules, and white Beers for Autumn, and ſorne few 
R adyſhes in cool Places, or ſuch as are extreamly well watered, to have them fit to eat 
at the beginning of Auguſt 

If the Seaſon be very dry, we begin at the latter end of the Month, to greff by is 
gcalation of a Dormant Bud, upon Qzince-rrees, and Plum-Trees 


We begin to replant White or Bright Cabbage: for the cad of Autwan, and the beginning 
of Waver. 


We ſow more Leteuce Rojal. 

We fow for the laſt time, our Square Peas in the middle of Fu, that we may have 
fome to ſpend in Ofteber. 

In this Month particularly, Peach-Trees produce ſeveral ſhoots. About the middle of & | 
July, we begin to lay our Clove-gilliflowers and Carnations, if their Branches be 
enough to bear it, otherwiſe we muſt ſtay ill Age, or the middle of Seprember, 

From the very middle of Auguſt, we begin to ſow Spinage to be ready about the 
middle of Seprember, and Miches for Winter Sallets, and Shell-Leeruces, to have Proviton 
of Cabbage-Letruces at the end of Auturm, and during the Winter Seaſon. 
oi Plants in their deſigned Places, which we had raiſed in 

We gather Lerzuce and Radſh Seeds, as ſoon as ever a part of their Pods appears 
dry, and then we pull up their Plants, and lay the whole a drying. 

We alſo gather the Secds of Chervi, Leeks, Caboules , Onaons, Shalots, and Recombeler, 
or Spaniſ Garlick, 

We fow Radiſhes in the naked Earth, for Autumn. | 

At the latter end of the Month, we fow ſome Cabbage in ſurme good Expoſition, to re | 
move into a Nwſery, in ſome other well ſheltered place, where they are to paſs the War 
v7, in order to be n their deſigned places in the following Spring. 

We alfo ſow all the Month long, ſome Shel-Leeruces in fome Expoſition, as well 
to replant at the end of Seprember, or beginning of GHeber, in the places where they are 
to remain under forne ſheker,as to have ſome ready hardned to the cold, to replant 


again after Winter, either in the naked Earth in the Month of March, or upon bet Bedry 
at the very beginning of Februsr3, and if the Winter be very cold, they muſt be covered 
with long Litter. 


We may fow Onions to have good ones the next year, at the very beginning of Fuby 
which it is beſt to replant in the Mamth of Mech next following, 
We now water liberally. 


We 
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We replant a great deal of Endive at a large foot diſtance berween Plant and Plane, 
as alſo Royal and Perpignan Lettuces, Which are very good in Autwmn and Winter. 

= Miches for Lene. 

We ſtill continue to replant Winter Cabbages. 

We fhear our Pablad” the ſecond rime. 

We continue to nail up our Wall-Trees, and by little and little, ro uncover tho& 
Fruits, which we would have tinged with much Red, as Peaches, 4pi Apples, &c. 

nk wb eb pag egy mnnend oe hte te | bands, if it be very high, bur 
the Band muſt be always looſer than the reſt, otherwiſe the Leeeuce will burſt 
in the {des whillt it is whitening. 

At the middle of Augyt we begin to cover with compoſt, the Sorrel that was cac 
very cloſe to recruit its vigour, z good Inch's thickneſs of is enough to ſtrew 
all over it, becauſe they would be apt to rot, if we ſhould uſe more to them. 

We ſtill continue ſowing of Sorrel, Chervil, and Ciboules. | 

We pluck oft the runners of Strawberry Plants, to preſerve their old Stocks in the 
greater vigour, and when their Fruit is paſt, which is about the end of Fuh, or the be- 
ginning of Auguſt, we cut away all the old ſtems, and old Leaves, that they may pro- 
duce new ones. 

_—_ alſo cut away all the old Stems of Artichoke: , when the Artichoke are taken 

We ſtill continue ſowing of Spinage, for the beginning of #/incer, 

We take our Onions out of the Ground as ſoon as their Stems begin to dry, and we 
let them lie ten or twelve days a drying in the Air, before we lay them up in our Grana- 
ry, or ſore other dry place, or elſe we bind them up in Ropes, becauſe otherwiſe they 
would ferment and rot, if they were laid up before they were dry. 

We gather our Shalors at the very beginning of the Month, and draw our Garlick 
out of the Ground. | 

At the end of Auguft the Floriſts ſet into the Earth their Facinehs, fair Antmenies and 
Ramoeulur's or Crow-foots, Funquills, Totus Albus's und Imperials. 

We deſtroy both ordinary Flies and Waſp: which cat the Figs, the Muſcae Grapes, and 
other Fruits, and for that effect, we tye ſome Bottles or Cucurbie-glafſe: full of water mix- 
ed with a little Honey, to ſome of their Branches, by which means, thoſe inſets being 
allured by the ſweetneſs of the Honey, enter into the necks of thoſe Glaſſes, and fo 
periſh in that mixture, but they muſt be emptied and ſhifted with new Water, as often 
us they begin to fill with thoſe little unlucky inſe&ts. 

the firſt Bud of a liflower or Carnation is beautiful and Promj- 
ſing, it do's not follow thence, that all the reſt will be {o too. 
Beauties of a Carnation are, to be high and tall, well burniſht and garniſh, well 
ranged, of a lovely colour, well plumed and diſplayed, and of a perfefily Velver-like 
ſoftneſs ro the Touch. o 

At the beginning of this Month, we tread down the ſtems of Onions, and the Leaves 
of Beet-raves, Or Red Feet Roots, Carots, Parſmips, &c. or elſe we take off their Leaves 

ite, ro make their Roots grow the bigger in the Ground, by hindering their Sap 
fo ſpending it ſelf above Ground. 

It is ſtill a good Seaſon enough to lay Clove-giliflowers and Carnations. 


Works to be done in September. 


HE Ground in Gardens in this Month ſhould be univerfally covered all over, 
ſo that there ſhould be not ſo much as the leaſt fpor in it without ſome Kitch- 
en and Eſculent Plants, whether ſown or replanted, which is not altogether fo neceſla- 
in the preceeding Months, bad dented ESE of our Ground 
Winter Plants, ſuch as are Lerruces, Endive, Peas, &c. becauſe ſome plants re- 
ire a very conliderable time to arrive to perfeCtion in, and would not have enoagh if 
were allowed leſs than to the end of Antumn. 
We fill continue the works of the preceeding Month. 
We make hot Beds for 
We replant a great deal of Endive, and that cloſer together now than in the 
ing Months, that is, we place them at halt a foots diſtance one from the 
how their Tufts grow not © large as before. 
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They muſt be replanted in almoſt all the ſpare places from the very beginning of the 
Month, till the fifteenth or twentieth day, At the latter end of ri Poe low 
Spinage the third time, which will be good in Lene, and even in the Regdtion leafon fol. 
lowing. 

We ſtill continue planting Winter Cabbager, and efpecially thoſe of the Greener 
fort. 
We may likewiſe ſtill about Msd-Sepremiber, ſow ſome Cold Beds of Sorrel, and replane 
ſome old, there being yet time enough for it to attain to a ſuthcient vigour before the 
firſt Frofts come. 

During this whole Month we continue to remove Straw-berry Plants out of our Nur. 
ſerie: , to reimplace thoſe tufrs which are dead in our Beds, and we immediately 
water them, as we muſt do all Plants which we ſet a new. 

We ſet fome in Pots towards the twentieth day, if we intend to force any in the 
Winter. 

About the fifteenth of the Month,we graft Peach-Trees upon Almond-Trees,and upon other 
Peach-Trees as they ſtand in the places where they are to remain; the ſap being then too 
much diminiſhed to be in any capacity to overflow the Scurcheons. 

We tic up firſt with Okeer withs, and afterwards towards the fifteenth of the Month, 
we carefully wrap up with long Litter, or new ſtraw, ſome Spaniſh Cardons, and Arti- 
choke Plants, to have them whitened or Blanched about fifreen or twenty days after; 
But great care muſt be taken in wraping them up, to keep them perfeRtly upright, 
otherwiſe they will overſet, and ſnap in funder on one (ide ; and to hinder the winds 
o_ laying them on one {ide too, they muſt be fenced with a Bank of Earth of about a 

| foot hi 

Towards the end of the Month, we plant Cabbages in Nurſeries, in ſome well 
ſhelrred place, in order to replant them in their deſgned places afſoon as the inter is 
over. 

From the fifteenth of the Month to the end, and till the middle of Ofcber, we 
replant Shell Letruces in ſome well ſheltered place and eſpecially near the foot of 
ſome Southern and Eafters Wall, that we may have ſome of them Cabbage for our ſpen- 
ding in Lent, and during the whole Months of April and May. 

We bind up our Cellery with one or two below, and then we raiſe a Butt or 
Bank about it, either with very dry long Dung, or with very dry Earth, to whiten it ; 
but we muſt have a care not to tie it up but in very dry weather. The fame caution 
muſt be obſerved in all Plants that are to be tied, yy th which, we cut off the extreami- 
ty of the Leaves, to prevent the ſap from aſcending and ſpending it felf ro no pur- 
poſt, by which means it s kept down im the Buried Plant, and makes it grow 
thic 
. Wealfo now tie up the Leaves of ſome Colſflowers whoſe Fruit ſeems ro begin to be 
ormed. 

We cover with compoſt, the Sorre/ which has been cur. 

We fow Miche: for Lent, and for Reponces, it is not worth the while to ſow them 
in a Garden becauſe there are enough of them in the Spring time, to be found in the 
Corn Fields, and by hedge (ides, 

It is particularly in the Month, and during all Autumn, that Gard'ners moſt delire 
rain 


We continue to deſtroy Flies and Waſps that eat the F'gs, Muſcat Grapes, and Pears, 
and other Fruits, '&c. with Bottles, or Cucurbit Glaſſes of Honied W ater. 

We ſow Poppies and Larks Heels in Flower Gardens, to have them Flower m June, 
and Fwuly, before them that are ſown in March. 

In this Month, and the precedent one, we replant Endive among Cabbage Lettuees, 
theſe latter having commonly performed their duty, before the Endive is come to its 
full growth. Waterings mult be continued as long as the weather is Hot and dry. 

Good Winter Endive, if our Garden be in a ſandy Soil, muſt be ſown from the middle 
of Auguſt, to St. Lambert's Day, which is the ſeventeenth of this Month and it it be 
in a ſtronger and heavier Soil, it muſt be ſown a little ſooner, and that always very 
thin, that in a Month's time, 'it may grow big enough to remove, that is to ſay, about 
as thick as ones Finger. It ſhould be planted till the middle of Seprember, at tix or le- 
ven Inches diſtance between Plant and Plant, that it may be replanted a ſecond time, 
and that nearer together, afterwards, at the beginning of Seprember two or three Inches 
deep in the Earth, if it be dry and ſandy, or at leaſt in a{lcping Ground, without 
cutting off any thing from the Root, which has preduced a little tuft,” and ir wal 
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be covered in froſty weather, to prevent the cold from rotting it to the very Heart, 
which caution being obſerved, it will keep till Lent, whereas Endive that is come to its 
full growth before the bitter cold weather, will not keep at all in Winter. 


Works to be done in October: 


V E continue the fame Works as in the preceeding Month, except Graffng, the 

Seaſon for which is now paſt, but we are particularly bulie in preparing Cef- 
lery and Cardons ; we plant a great many Winter Leeeuces, and ſome too upon old Hor Beds, 
to force them fo as to have them good for our eating about Marelemas. 

At the beginning of the Month, till the tenth or twelfth day, we ſow ſome Spinage 
to be ready for the Rygartion Seaton. 

Wealſo tow our laſt Chervil upon'the Ground,that it may be come up before the great 
Frolts, and may yield Seed betimes the next Year. 

Ar the very beginning of this Month, if we did not do it at the beginning of the laſt, 
we take down our Hee Beds, and apply our ſelves to making of Stacks or large Cocks 
of the mouldieſt Dung, to raiſe Mulhrooms on. 

We plant Winter Cabbages on thoſe Stacks, we lay aſide all the Mold or made Earth, 
to ule again when we make new Her Beds, and we carry away the rotteneſt Dung to 
thoſe Grounds that are to be dunged. 

About the middle of Otober, we carry back into their Houſes our Orange-Trees, Tube- 
reſes, and Faſmins, placing them there with ſome agreeable Symmetry, leaving the Win- 
dows open in the day, fo long as it freezes not, but keeping them always carefully ſhur 
at Night, till at laſt we ſhut them up quite, and carefully dam up both them and the 
Doors, 


We lay the Tubereſe Pots upon their Sides to drain them from the Water, that the 
Roots of thoſe plants may not rot in them. 

We begin to plantFall forts of Trees as ſoon as their Leaves are fallen. 

We ſtill continue to plant a great many Winter Leteuces in ſome well ſheltered Place, 
and an ſome good Borders, at {1x or ſeven Inches diſtance one from the other, there u- 
ſually periſhing enough of them to prevent our Complaints of their growing too thick 
together. 

Towards the middle of O&ober, the Floriſts plant their Twips, and all other Bulbous Roots 
not yet ſet into the Ground. 

In this Month we muſt perform our laſt manuring and turning up of ſtrong, heavy, 
and moiſt Grounds, as well to deſtroy the Weeds, and give an Air of neatneſs and a- 
greeableneſs ro our Gardens in this Seaſon, when the Country is more vilited by all the 
World than at any other time, as to make that fort of Ground timely contract a kind 
of Cruſt, that may hinder the H/inter waters from fo calily penetrating them, and on 
the contrary, may ſhoot them off down to places of a lower Situation. 

We continue our Hoſtilities againſt the aps that deſtroy the Figs and Grapes, and 
the good Plams and Pears, &c. 


We cut old Chervil, that it may ſpring afreſh. 
It is convenient to begin to ſow now in ſome well ſheltered place towards the Sourh 


or Eaft, or elſe upon Hee Beds, thoſe Sallets, ©c. that are to be made uſe of in #//inrer, 
or early in the Spring, upon Condition they be well covered when ſown, againit the 
cold, when it ſhall be time. 


Works to be done m1 November: 


N this Month we begin to force an Artificial Spring by the means of our Hee Beds, up- 
on which we ſow little Salers, viz.. Small Lettuce to cut, Chervil, Creſſe: , &C. 


We plant Lettuce to Cabbage, under Fells or Glaſs Frames, and we replant upon them, 
Macedonian 


Mint, Tarragon and Bal/m Plants, and forne Sorrel, wild Endive or Succory, and 

Payſly, We alſo ſow in them Peas, Beans, Parſl, and Burner, and if the weather Al 

continue pretry fair, we make an end of planting Lereuces in places of good ſhelter. 
This is peculiarly the Month of the greateſt Work and Labour of all, in order to the 

awoiding the inconvenience of wanting Garden neceſlaries, which s af ordinary Compa- 

ton in this dead Seaſon, to thoſe that have been wanting im titnely foreſight ; for in 


earneſt, 
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earneſt the Cold fails not to make great Havock in the Gardens of the lzzy ; and there- 
fore at the very beginning of the Month, how Rflatteringly fair ſoever the weather 
appear , there muſt be ſome dry long Dung broughe laid near the Endive, Aves. 
chokes, Chard Beets, Cellery, Leeks, Roots, &&c. that being ready at hand, it may with 
the more facility in few hours be thrown upon every thing that needs ir, to prevent 
their deſtruttion ; and afſoon as ever the Cold begins to declare it felf, we muſt begin to 
cover our Fig-Treez. 

Now is the time to make Plantations of all forts of Trees, and of Gooſe-berry, 

Curran, and Raſf Shrubs, and 'tis good to continue on till the end of March, un- 
leſs it be when it Freezes hard, or when the Earth is covered with a great deal of 
Snow. 
During all the ſame time, we ſet Trees and Shrubs in Backers, which we diſpoſe of 
in ſome particular place, and eſpecially towards the Northern quarter. We ſet in them 
Standard: as well as Dwarfs, keeping an exact account in writng of the order of the 
ſeveral kinds, "Theſe Bakers are to be placed at half a foot diſtance one from the other, 
and muſt be fo well interred, that bur juſt their Brims at moſt may be diſcerned above 
Ground : And we couch in thoſe Trees as are deligned for Wall-Treesyjult in the 
ſame manner as if we were aftually planting them by Walls, and thoſe which are 
deligned to be planted in the open Air, we place upright in the middle of the Bus 
hers. 

Aſſoon as the Froft FE too we begin to uſe the long Dung which we have 


been carefull to order to be t and laid ready in needfull places ; for example, if 
it be for Artichokes, we may keep a little elevated rowards the North, to ſerve them 
inſtead of a ſinall ſhelter, till we cover them quite, or elſe it we be prefſed with work 
to be done elſewhere, we cover them y, always taking care however before we 
cover them, to cut off all that is withered from them. A little of this Dung ſerves a- 
gainſt the firſt attacks, but we redouble our coverings as the Cold augments. They 
which are not provided with that fort of dry Dung, may uſe initead of «, ſuch dry 
Leaves as are gathered up in the neighbouring Woods. 

If we have a mind to, whiten for Chard: any of the biggeſt of thoſe Artichoke Plants, 
we tie them below with rwo or three Bands, and rhen we wrap them about with 
long dry Dung, or ſfraw, which we bind over them again, as we have already direfted 
when we were ſpeaking of Cardens. 

In dry Soils, we earth up a little our Artichokes, which would be pernicious in 
wet Grounds, becauſe it would rot the Artichoke Plants. 

It is convenient to let the Artichokes alone fo covered till the full Moon of March be 
pats that being commonly very dangerous; and many Gard'ners are the cauſe of the 

of their Artichokes, when they let themſelves be tempted by ſome fair days in March, 
to take off their coverings quite, and to proceed to manuring them ; for it we uncover 
them, it ſhould at = be but a little, and we ſhould always have that caution, to 
leave the Dung cloſe by them, to be ready ar hand to cover them again, in caſe the 
Froſt returns. 

Art the very beginning of the Month, before the Frofts be come, we make an end of 
tying up our Endive that is big enough to ſuffer it, and we cover it with what we 
can get: we alſo cover our other Endive in the fame manner, which we could not tie 
up. It likewiſe whitens equally well; and it is very convenient, if we have a conſerva- 
tory, to plant as many as we can of the biggeſt of them there, in tufts, as we ſhall 
further ſhew afterwards. 

We cut down Aſparagus ſtalks when the Seed is Ripe, which we carefully lay up, 
if we be minded to ſow any of them in the following Spring. It would be dangerous to 
cut thoſe ſtalks ſooner, as well becauſe of ſpoiling the Seed, as the plants or ſtocks 
themſelves, which might by that means be irrxated to an abortion, and producing before 
their time, ſome pitiful ſorry little new ſhoots. 

We take the advantage of ſome fair dry weather, to lay up all we have a mind to 
keep for our Winters proviſion; and for that effeft, we take up the plants in tufts, with 
Earth hanging to them, before they be Froſt bitten, and plant them very cloſe to one 
another in the Conſervatory, which are for Example, all Roors, as Carrors, Parſnips, and 
Beet-raves, or Red Beet Roots, and Artichokges, which have Fruit. "The Green ones are 
more = than the Violer ones, which are more tender and leſs able 
to reliſt the Froſt, and more apt to putrehie in that part next their ſtem, than the others 
which are more rultical and hardy. And alſo Spanyſ Cardons, Collyflowers and Endive Of 
Swccory, as well the He, as the Wild fort, and even Leeks and Cellery, Gough be 
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theſe laſt will Keep well enough in the naked Farth, when they are well covered : But 
here it is to be noted, that Cellery when once whitened mult be eaten preſently, otherwiſe 
it would rot; And we muſt be careful] to raiſe ſome of it late, that may remain ſmall 
in the Earth, without being very much covered, which ſerves for the latter end of 
February and the Month of March. ' 

Thoſe Perſons who live near \Woods, will do well to gather up the leaves there, 
not only to make uſe of for coverings, as I have faid, but likewiſe to lay them to rot 
on hole, the powder of them being very good, and efpccially to make uſe of for 

We now open and lay bare the Roots of Trees that ſeem to languiſh, in order to 
take from about them the old Soil, cut off as much of theit Roors as is found in an 
ill condition, and Earth them up again afterwards with good new Earth. 

We make ſome Hee Beds for Muſhrooms. "The method to make them well, is to 
chooſe ſome ſpot of new, and as near ascan be, light and fandy Ground, and dig there 
a hollow Bed of hve or fix Inches deep, of three or wide throughout, and of what 
length we pleaſe. The Dung mult be either of Horſe, or Mule, and muſt be already 
pretty dry, and ſuch as has been piled up ſome time : "Then we make the Bed about 
two foot high, ranking and preſſing the Dung as cloſe and tight as we can, yer ſo 
diſpoſing it that the upper part of it may be raiſed into a ridge like the Back of an Af, 
that it ray the better ſhoot off the waters to the right ad bbs which it they ſhould 
pierce through it, would rot the Dung ; after that, we cover the Bed to the thickneſs 
of two foot more, with the Neighbouring Earth, over which again, we throw another 
covering of three or four Inches thick of Litter, which in the #/inter may-guard from 
the great Cold, and in the Summer, ſhade from the violent heat the Myſbrooms which 
may be expedted to ſhoot up about three or four Months after, 

We cleanſe Trees of Moſs that are troubled with it. 

They which have great Plantations of Trees to prune, ſhould now begin- that opera- 
tion upon thoſe which are leaſt vi 

We employ the long dry Dung of which we ought to have made proviſion in the 
Summer, to cover our Fig-Trees, as well thoſe of the Wall, as Dwarfs ; and for theſe laſt, 
we tie all their Branches as cloſe as we can conveniently, together with Oher Withs, 
that we may the more eaſily wrap them about with this covering ; and for the #all- 
Trees, we endeavour to leave ſo many of the higher Branches as we can, on the (ides, 
and to tie ſeveral of them together to poles or forked ſticks thar are to ſerve them for 
Props, and by that means too, we cover them with more caſe, and leſs charge. We 
leave on them that covering till the full Moon of March be paſt, at which time, we only 
take off part of it, till the full Moon of April be likewiſe paſt, the Frofts of theſe two 
laſt Months being dangerous to the young Fruit which then begins to put forth ir 
ſelf, as the inter Frofts are to the Wood which they make to turri all into Pith. 

whoſe Pear-Trees are peſtered with Tiger Babbs, will do well now, not only 
to gather up the Leaves that are atrack'd by them, to burn them immediately, but 
alſo to ſcrape their Branches with the beck of a Knife to clear them of the Eggs or Seed 
of that Curſed Inſet, which remains ſticking to them all #inter, for though we cannot 
ſo far prevail that way, as totally ro exterminate them, yet however there will be ſo 
many Enemies deſtroyed, as we deſtroy of thoſe Eggs. 

The days being now very ſhort, skilful Gard'ners will therefore work by Candle- 
light till time, either in making of Straw-Screens and Coverings, or preparing 
Trees for planting, as ſoon as the Frolt permits them, or in deſigning, &c. 

We put thoſe 'Trees into the Earth im furrows which we could not plant, covering 
up their Roots as carefully as if we were planting them in their de{igned places, without 
leaving any hollow Chinks about their Roots, becauſe otherwiſe the great Froſt would 

i them. 
> may begin at the latter end of the Month to force ſuch Aſparag#:, as are at leaſt 
three or four years old, and this forcing is performed, either on the cold Bed in the place 
where they grow, which is the beſt way, or elſe upon a Hoe Bed, if we be minded to 
remove them. But ordinarily we ſtay till cowards the beginning of the next Month, 
before we make any Eſſays of that kind, it being in my Opinion, long to have 
of them for tour Months together by Artifice, till Nature be ready to iſh us with 
more of them for two Months longer by her own ſole Virtue and Power, not but thar 
we might begin to force them at the very beginning of Seprember or Oftober. 
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The way of forcing them is, to dig the Earth out of a Path, to the depth of twg 
Foot, and the breadth of one full foot aud a half, it originaily the Path were but three 
Foot over, becauſe there mult be at leaſt ſx or ſeven good inches of Farth be lk 
next the Aſparagus T'ufts. The Path being thus voided, we bl! it up with long hot 
Dung, very well ramm'd and trodden down, till it be a full foot higher than the Super. 
ficies of the Cold Bcd, at the firſt making, and after fifteen days, we (tir this Dung over 
again, mixing fore new Dung with it, the better to enable it tro communicate ſutkcient 
heat to the two adjoyning Cold Beds, but it it appear roo much mortitied, fo that the 
Aſparagus does not ſhoot up briskly enough , then this recruiting of the path-way 
with Freſh Dung and ſtirring, muſt be repeated atterwards as often as it ſhall be neceſſa. 
ry, which commonly happens to be once every ten or ewelye days. If there fall any 
great Rains or Snow, that may have too much rotred that Dung, fo that ir appears not 
to retain a ſufhcient heat, then muſt it be quite taken away, and all new put in its place; 
for in fine, this Bed muſt always be kept extreamly hot ; as to the Cold Bed, in which the 
Plants are, the Ground mult be digged up, and ſtirred a little in it, to the depth of a- 
bout four or five Inches, as ſoon as the path-way is hilled up, for it cannot be done be- 
fore, becauſe of bringing*the Dung to that,(which cannot be done without much _ x. 
on the Soil) which digging being finiſhed, we cover the ſaid Coid Bed with forme of the 
fame long Dung, oebbinaiaf this or four Inches, and at the end of fifteen days, 
ſo much time ar leaſt being neceſlary to give activity to thoſe Aſparagus Tutts, that in 
this Seaſon, are as 'rwere . Sv or at leaſt benumbed with the cold, we lift up the Dung 
to ſee whether the Aſparagus begin to ſhoot or no, and it they do, at every place where 
they appear, we clap a Glaſs Bell, which we allo take great care to cover cloſe with long 
Dung, and eſpecially a-nights, to prevent the Froſt from penetrating in the leaſt man- 
ner in the World, to the Aſparagus, which being fo extreamly tender and delicate as 'tiz 
would be abſolutely ſpoiled by the leaſt breath of Cold. If in the day time, the Sun 
ſhine out a little bright, we muſt not fail to take off the Dung from the Bells, that the 
Aſparagus may be vilited by thoſe kindly Beams that animate all things, and if beſides 
thoſe Bells, we had likewiſe Glaſs Frame: to clap over them, and fo doubly to cover whole 
Beds of Plants, that would till be more commedious and more advantageous for bring- 
ing to effect this little Mgſter-piece of our Art. By theſe helps, the Aſparagss ipringi 
out of that warm Earth, and ing with a warm Air under thoſe Bels, grow red 
green, and of the ſame thickneſs and length as thoſe of the Montl s of April and My; 
nay, and prove a great deal better too, becauſe they have not only been unattack'd by 
the injuries of the Air, but have attained their perfection in much leſs zime than the 0- 
thers, and I can without vanity afhrm, that I was the firſt that by the inducement 
of ſome very plauſible Reaſons, deviſed this expedient, to oblige the greateſt King in 
the World, with a Pleaſure before to him unknown. 

I add here, that a Bed of Aſparagus dextrouſly forced, and well maintained, produces 
abundantly enough for a Fortmight or three Weeks, and that becauſe the King ſhould 
not want during the whole Winter, this new Diſh which he behovlds with fo gracious 
an Eye, as ſoon as the firit Beds begin to furniſh him, 1 begin to force as many new 
ones, and ſo continue the ſame courle every three Weeks, till the end of April, when 
Nature advertiſes mae, that 'tis time to put an end to thoſe Violences I have done Her, 
and that ſhe is then willing in her 'Turn, to ſerve us ſome Diſhes prepared by her own 
$kill. 

I can likewiſe tell you, that though my Beds are but hitcen Toes or Fathoms long,and 
that I force but (ix ar a time, yer there is ſpent on them each time, at lealt fifry Cart loads 
of Dung, and that the only Vexation I meet with in this Work, is to ſee an inhnite 
number of Glaſs Bells broke with covering and uncovering them every day, in ſpite of 
all the care I can take to prevent it. 

We may likewiſe remove old Aſparagus Plants out of Cold Beds into Hoe ones, it being 
true that they ſpring there, but they never prove ſo fair as the others, and are attended 
belides with this inconvenience, that they de there in a very ſhort time. 

We force Sorrel and Wild Endive, or Succory, Macedonuan Parſly or dliſanders, &c. in the 
ſame manner as we do Aſpereget, but molt commonly it is done rather upon Hoe Beds, 
than on the naked Earth, and the Succels is very fpeedy and infallible, and particularly 
in procuring in one fifteen days time, Serrel that is as fair as that of the Month of 
May 


We ſhould have finiſhed our laſt manuring of dry Grounds the fifteenth day of this 
Month, as well to render them impenetrable to the Rain and Snow waters, as to deſtroy 


the Weeds, and to make our Gardens appcar ſomething neat and handſome. _ 
. 
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We gum in their places, or rather we tranſplant in Turfs, ſuch Cabbages as we 
delign for Seed ; and if in the Month of April, we perceive they meet with any diff. 
culry in making their way, we muſt help them by iving the Cabbage a cut croſs- 
wiſe on the Head pretty deep, by which means the Seed 

We do the ſame thing in May to ſome forts of Cabbage Lettuce, which have much ado 
otherwiſe to run up to Seed. 

To have Radiſhes: betimes, that is, towards Chriſtmas, or Candlemas, we ſow them 
in Het Beds abour the middle of November. I have already laid down directions for 
wm of Hoe Beds, in the works of February : "That which is particularly to be 
obſerved for Radiſbes, is that we muſt beat down with a board, the Superficies of the 
mold, to render it a little ſolid, and to prevent it from rowling into the holes that are 
to be made to Sow the Radiſhesin, after which, that the Bed may be handfomly Sown, 
we take a cord rubbed with Plaſter, or Chalk, or other white matter, and holding it well 
ſtretched out between two of us, we mark out with it as many white lines, at three or 
four Inches diſtance one from another, both throughout the whole lengrh and breadth of 
the Bedzas its extent will permit,and then with a round wooden planting ſtick of a full Inch 
thick, we make holes all along every line at the like diſtance of three or four Inches 
onefrom another,and we put only three Rad;ſþ Seeds into every hole, and if we chance to 
let fall any more we pull up all the Radiſhes that come up above the number of three. 
They which obſerve not to mark out ſuch lines, but make their holes by random-{ighr 
only, have their Beds not ſo handſome, and they which make their holes nearer, and 
which leave more than three Radiſbes in a hole, run the hazard of having Radiſhes with 
a great many leaves and bur little Root, there are many Marker Gard'ners whoſe prattiſe 
it 1s, to Sow lines or rows of Lettuces in February and March, a croſs their Beds of Ra- 
d/hes, but then the holes muſt be made at the diſtance of ſeyen or eight Inches ; and the 
Lereuces thus ſown in lines, will be gathered and ſpent, before the Radiſbes are fit to 

ather. 
1 If it freezes very hard. we cover the Hee Bed, with long ſteeped Straw, for five or 
ſxx days, belides which, for its further defence againſt the rigours of the Winter, wecover 
them with Straw-Screens or coverings,ſupported upon Traverſe Frames or Cradles compoſed of 
Stakes, or other Poles of Wood, placed very near the Superficies of the mold, and we 


ſtop the (ides cloſe up, and if the Froſt increaſe notably, we put a new load of long 


dung over thoſe Straw- Screens, but if it be but moderate, there will need no other covering, 
the heat of the Bed being ſufficient to defend the Plants ; Radiſbes thus ſown come up in 
five or fix days, and if the holes had not ſome Air, they would be fmoothed and grow 
dwinling in piercing through the ſmall Straw. | 

We mult not fail at the beginning of this Month , to take up in Tuf, the 
Cellery which we had planted at a reaſonable diſtance, in the Months of Fune and ul, 
in particular Cold Beds; and when we have taken it up, to carry it into the Conſervatory, 
or elſe to replant it in ſome other Cold Bed, placing its Plants very cloſe rogether, that 
they may the more eaſily be covered. 

Aſſoon as the White Froſts ſeem to be ſerled, we muſt cover our HWinter-Lettuces 
which are planted in well ſheltred places, but not with dry Dung as other Plants, for 
fear ſome of the filth ſhould ger into the heart of thoſe that Cabbage, but with very clean 
Straw, upon which we lay ſome long pole of Wood, to keep it in its place, and hinder 
the wind from blowing it/6Rf. 


Works to be done in December. 


F it be a pertinent caution I have given at the beginning of every Month, That we 
| ought —— be careful to hniſh what we _ not do in the preceeding Month, 
it is particularly neceſlaty to repeat it at the beginning of this Month, with reſpect to 


that which laſt expired. Afoon as December is come it is no longer time to dally. For 


now the Earth in Gardens is quite ſtrip'd of all its uſual ornaments, and the Froſt that 
ſeldom fails to ſgnalize it ſelf this Month, without reſpeCting the quality of their Ma- 
ſters, ſpares no bodies Gardens, but unmercifully deſtroys all it meets with of a nature 
too delicate to endure its rigour ; and therefore it concerns us now to make an end of 
houſing and of covering what we could not houſe or cover in the Month of November, 
Viz., Endive, Cardons, Cellery, Aytichokgs, Roots, Collyflowers, Chard-Beets, Leeks, Fig-Treez, 
&c, And aboveall things, we muſt be careful to preſerve thoſe Novelties which we 


may have begun to advance by Art, as m Beans, Cabbage, Lettuce, and little _ 
T 


ſtem will the more eafily paſs. 


Y 
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to ayaid the diſpleaſure of ſeeing periſh in one bitter Night, what we hare been labo-, 
ing two or threee Months to advance. 

We may likewiſe ſtill at the beginning of the Month, continue to fow ſome early 
Peas, upon ſome banks made of Earth raiſed in double flopes along by fome Wall 
placed in a good Expyſition, and eſpecially that rowards the Seutb. 

We tranſport our rotten Dung to thoſe places we deſign ro muck, and fpread them 
abroad there, that the rain and Snaw waters may the betrer penetrate them, and 
carry their Salt a lintle below the Superficies of the Earth where our Seeds are tg be 
lown. 

We interr our Almonds in ſorne Backer, ro Sprout. They ſhould have ſprouted by the 
Month of March, to be ready then to be planted in their allotted places. Ir is convenj. 
ent to prevent the great Froft fram coming at them ; for which end the Bakers muſt be 
houſed up in the Conſervatory, or elſe well covered with long Dung if left in the naked 
Earth. "The way to lay theſe Almonds to ſprout, is firit to lay at the bottom of the 
Bake, 2 layer of Sand, Earth or mold, or made Earth between two and three Inches 
thick, and to lay a Layer of flat Almonds, upon it with their ſharp ends inwards, till 
us firſt layer of Earth be quite covered with the layer of Almonds, upon which we 
lay a ſecond layer of Mold or Sand of two Inches thick, and then upon that again 
a ſecond layer of Almonds placed in the fame manner as the firit, and fo a third and 
fourth, &c. till the Baker will hold no more. 


diſtant one from another, a foot and a and in thoſe rows, the Abnonds mult be 
placed at the diſtance of half a foot from each other. 


they harden the Wood fo that the pruning knife can- 
not calily ———— ing that we muſt never prune Wall-Trees without unnail- 
mg them, it would be too troublefora ro do it otherwiſe, neither can we fo well 
Sera What Work we are to do. 

One of the moſt principal Works of this Month, is, at the beginning of ir, to make 

2, Hee Bed of long new Dung of the ordinary breadth of four foot, and height of three, 
and alloon as its great beat is ſpent, we muſt ſow upon it, under G/aſs Bell:, {me good 
bright Curled Lerewce, and afſoon as *tis grown a little big, which uſually happens in a 
Month's time, wo auth take up the fairelt, and plant it in a Nurſery upon another Hee 
Bed, and under other Bel, to the number of rwenty, or rwenty hive under every Bel, 
and when they are grown reaſonably big there too, we muſt take up the biggeſt with a 
title Earth about them, to replant them to the number of five or ſix under each Bel, to 
remain there till they be quite Cabbaged, which uſually happens towards the latter end of 
March, and we take care to fence them well from the Cald, as well with coverings of 
» Ws by new heating their Beds. 
Ve ile the ſame method in ſowing theſe Lerruces in the Month of Foway, 
and in replanting in Februaxy, that we may have. forme ready berimes, that is, towards 
the end of March, and to continue fo doing till the Earth produces us ſome of her 
ſelf, without the help of Hee Dung. Ar this time they that employ themſelves in rear- 
ing Nevelties, ſpend the moſt part of cach day in covering them.at night, and uncovering 
them in the morning, or elſe all comes to nothing. 

When in the Winter time, weare railing and forcing of Lertuce upon Hee Beds, 
and under Bells, we mult be carcful otren to- lift up the Bells, to take away the dead 
Leaves, there being a great many that rot and periſh, and one rouen Leat rots others. 
The inlide of the Bells muſt alſo be cleanſed from the filth and moiſture that 
there in abundance, and when there comes a fair Sun ſhiny day, we muſt not tail to 
lift up the Bells, that the moiſture may be dryed up that ſticks about the Leaves But the 
chiefs t thing to be obſerved above all, is to keep the Beds moderately hot, by recruung 
and new heating, and fermaenting them from timae to time. 


P roviſt- 
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Proviſions and Products we may have from our Gardens 
mn the Month of January. 


Elides the good Pears following, viz. Leſchaſſerier, Ambretr, Thorn Pears, St. Ger- 
mains, Dry Martins, Virgoulees, and Winter Boncretiens, &c. and theſe good Apples, 
viz. Calvils, Pippins, Apis, Courpends/s, or ſhort ſtalkt Apples, Fennelets, or Fennel-Ap- 
pier, &c. And laſtly, beſides ſome forts of Grapes, as the ordinary Muccar, the long Mw 
eas, the Chaſſela's, &c. every Perſon may have Artichakes, &c. 

All forts of Roots, as Beet-raves, or Red Bect-Roves, Seorgenera's,) Carrots, Parſmps, com- 
mon Sal/ifies, or Goat"! Beard, Turneps, &c. 

Spansſh Cardons, and Chards of Articbokes whitened. 

Celery whitened. 

Macedonian Parfly or Aliſander: whiened. 

Fennel, Anis, and Endive, as well that which is called the F#/hite, as that which is 
called #14, or Succory. | 

Collyflowers, &c. All theſe things muſt have been brought into the Conſervatory in the 
Months of November and December, and ordered as I have direfted in ſpeaking of the 
Works to be done in thoſe two Momhs. 

Pelides which, we have alſo Paxcalers, Milan, and Bright, or laxge fided Cabba- 
ger. 
Theſe forts of Cabbages are not carried into the Conſervatory : on the contrary, they 
muſt be Froſt-bitten in the open Air, to make them tender and delicate. 

We may alſo have ſome Citruls or Pumpiors, and fore Potirons, or flat Pumpions, by 
the help of a Conſervatory. 

We may have alſo pickled Cucumbers, pickled Purſlain, pickled Muyſbrooms, and pick- 
ted Capucin Capers, or Neſturces. | 

We may have Onions, Garlick and Shalots, out of the Conſervazory. 

We may have Leeks, Ciboules, Burnet, Cheruil, Parfly and Aleluia, or Wood-Sorrel, &c. 

We may have very good Reddiſh Green Apa, which are better than thoſe that 
grow naturally in and all the Month of Mo. 

And by the hel Hot Beds, or heated Path-ways, we may have very fine Sorrel, as 
well of | agen Ka long ſort, and little Sallers of Lerruce to- cur, with their Furnitures 


of Mint, Tarragon , Garden-Creſſes , tender Chervil, &c. and Parſly, Berage, Bugloſi, &c. 


We may likewiſe have little Radiſhes _= Hot Beds, 
Snow, and the rigour of the Froſts be not fo terrible great, that we cannot for ſo much 
as a few hours in a day, uncover the Beds on which t 2 ED 
Recruits of heat, without which, all that is planted of this fort, on Hot Beds, is ſubject 
to grow yellow, and come to nothing- | 

We may likewiſe have Hot Beds made on purpoſe for that effect, 


Muſhrooms 
+> +4 on ith long dry Dung, to prevent the hard; Froſts 
ſpoiling them. 

—þ un naturally but few Flowers, except thoſe of Lawrel-Time, or Laurus 
Thymus , and Snow drops, by the help of Hor Beds, we may have fore ſingle 4- 
nemonies, Winter Narciſſus s, and Narciſſus s of Conſtantinople, Crocus's, &c. And we have 
now Lawrel Roſe-leave tro garniſh the Diſhes we ſerve up to Table. 


Proviſuns and Produits of February. 


HE Weather uſually begins to grow a little milder this Month, ſo that as to Flow- 
T ers, We may now rarrally by th fvou of « good Sth and a good Expoſition, 
have of all thoſe forts which 1 you in my Di of the Produdts of the laſt 
Month, might be raiſed by forcing on Hee Bedr. Beſides which, we may have ſome 
Primroſes , and the heat of the Hot Beds may even produce us ſome Tulips, and Torus 4l- 
bus. 
But in reſpe&t of Kitchen-plants, we have as yet only thoſe things which we have 
before mentioned ; that is to ſay, we continue to ſpend the Stock we have in the Conler- 
vatory or Store-houſe, and what we raiſe by the aſſiſtance of our Hot Beds, and artibct 


al heatings, as lictle Sellers, Sorrel, Radiſher, Aſperagia, &c. : 
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Proviſions and Produits of March. 


VV*- have now upon our Hot Beds, abundance of Radiſtes, and little Sallets, 
and of Sorrel, and Cabbage Lettuces under Bells, which are the briphe cy. 


led Lettuces ſown in November and December, and afterwards tranſplanted into other Ha 
Beds. The other forts of Lereuces will not come to any thing under Bells, 

We continue to have forced Aſparagus, and to ſpend what we had laid up in the Cow 
ſervatory, as Cardons, Colflowers, &c. 

As to Flowers, if the cold be not extraordinary violent, we have every where, and 
that naturally, all thoſe forts which blow only in good Expolitions in. the preceeding 
Months, belides which, we have Violets, Facinths, Paſſe-roves, and lingle Anemonies. 

And towards the end of the Month, we have Engliſh Narciſſuss, Narcifſis's of 4k 
gers, Engliſh tris, or Flower-de-Luces, yellow Srock-Gilliflowers, Noneftuch Narciſſus's, {; 
and double Hepatica's, as well of the Red, as of the pale Violet Sort, Hellebore Flowers, 
ſome Funquils, of which we ſometimes compoſe double ones, by putting the 
Leaves of two or three into one Butron. 

And we need not now force any Flowers, unleſs it be ſingle or double Zunquals, if the 
Weather be very hard. 

And if the weather be very mild, we have double Anemonies, Bears Ears, Fritilarid's, 
ſome Spring Tulips, Daifier, Flammes, or Flame-flewers, Perſian Iris , and Jungquils at, the 
latter end of the Month. 


Proviſions and Produits of April. 


VE have now abundance of Radiſhes, Spinage, and Sallers with their Furnitures, 
and other edible Herbs. 

We have likewiſe at the very beginning of the Month, bright curled Cabbage Letty- 
ces, if we have taken care to raiſe any Hot Beds, otherwiſe we have none, for the 

' Winter Lettuce: are not as yet C k 

We have alſo at the very beginning of the Month ſome Srrawberries by the extraordi- 
nary help of our Hot Beds, and Glaſs Frames, if we have had the Will, or convenience 
to make uſe of them. 

We have Aſparagus produced naturally and without Artifce. 

We have an inhnite number of Flowers, as Anemonies, Reanunculus's or Crew foots, Im- 
perials, Narciſſus of Conſtantinople, Engliſh Narciſſus, and Algers Narciſſus, white Narciſſus, 
Prins Roſes, Violets, Hepatica's, both red and pale blue, and about the end of the Month 
we have fair Tulips. 


Proviſions and Produtts of May. 


; ho is now the time of the flouriſhing Reign of all ſorts of Verdures and Green thingy, 
and of Sallets, Rediſbes, Aſparagus, and Cucumber as to their plenty and abundance. 
Peas and Strawberries now begin to come in, and we may and ought to have of thoſe 
forts of Long Lertuces calld Alfanger, and white Chicons, provided we have had time- 
ly care to raiſe ſome upon Hot Beds, and eqrly to tranſplant them, either in other Hot 
Beds, or elſe in the naked Earth in ſome well expoſed place. 

We have an inhnity of all forts of Flowers, Tulips , Steckgiliflewers of all colours, 
Prim-roſes both deep blue and pale blue, Muſaris, Daifie: , Flames , Spring Heney- 
Suckler, Reſes of Gueldres, lingle Anemonies, &c. 

SLIP to have Orange Flowers as ſoon as ever the Orange-Trees, are brought out of 
their atoriecs about the middle of May. 

We have alſo both ſingle and double Narciſſu#'s, and Peonies both of the Fleſh, of Care 
nation, and of the very red colour. 

We begin likewiſe to have ſome Spring Larks Heels. 

We have the Flower of the Trifolum Arboreum, or yelew Trefoil, growing on A 
ſhrub, and both the Common and Perſian Lilac, Mary-golds , and Sedums , otherwiſe 
called Palmaria, and Muked white ſtock, Gilliflowers, both lingle and double, that y- 
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fay, the Julians. As likewiſe Columbines, Veronica's, or Fluellins, plumed or panached 
Jacinths, yellow Martagons, with their Flame coloured Pendant, Spaniſh' Carnati- 
& 


ons, Sc. 
Towards the end of the Month, we begin to have abundance of Strawberries, and 
ſome early Cherries. 


Proviſions and Produtts of June: 


V E have now abundance of all forts of red Fruits, as Strawberries, Currans, 
Gooſeberries, Cherries, and Bigarro's or Hears-Cherries, &c. 

Some Pears, and particularly little Muſcats. 

We have upon the plain and- natural Earth, all forts of Sallets with their Furni- 
tures. 

Abundance of all forts of Kitchen Herbs. 

Abundance of Artichokes and Beet-Chards. 

Great ſtore of Peas, and of Garden, and French Beans. 

Great ſtore of Muſhroom: and Cucumbers. 

At the end of the Month, we begin to have ſome Verjuice Grapes, and FPhite En- 
dre, 

We have alſo great plenty of fine, or ſweet and t ſcented, or Aromatick Herbs, 
viz. Time, Sage, Savory, Hyſſop, Lavender, &c. And alſo of Medicinal Herbs. 

We have Roman Lettuces, and white Alfange Lettuces, and abundarice of Genua 
Lerruces. 

We have Purſhain. 

We have abundance of Flowers, as well to garniſh Diſhes, as to ſer out Flower- 
pots, viz. Double Poppies of all colours, white, pale, violet, fleſh-coloured, or Carna- 
tion, flame coloured, purple, violet colour'd, and panached or ſtriped; yellow, and vio- 
let panſies, Larks Heels, Julians, Fraxilenes, or Fraxinella's, or Baſtard Dittanies, Ro- 
ſes of all forts, wiz. double, or ſtriped, double Eglantines, or Dog-roſes, Roſes 
of Gueldres, Cinnamon white Lillies, yellow Lillies, Matricaria's, or Feather- 
few's, Aſphodel or Aſphondel Lillies, Calves-ſnowts, Virga Aurea, or Golden Rod, of 
Jaſſee Flowers of two colours, Gladiolus's, Veronica's, or Fluellins, Spaniſh Carnations, 
Mignards, Verbaſcums, or Mullein Flowers, double Coqueriers. 

Thlaſpi or Treacle Muſtard of two forts, the great and little Muſcipula's, Valerians, 
Toute-Bonnes, or Algoods, or Good Harries, Poets Gillyflowers, both the white and 
Carnations, yellow Willow Herbs, or Looſe-ſtrifes, Lady-Gloves; and towards the mid- 
dle of June, Roman Chervil, Orange Flowers, Tuberoles, ſingle Anemonies, Mignardi- 
ſes, and Marine, or Sea violets. 

We have ſtill very fine Pippins. 

We begin to ſee ſome — 

We have likewiſe ſome Musk-melons at the latter end of the Month, and ſome very 
fine Carnations, and double Jeruſalem Crefles, 


Proviſoons and Produits of July. 


VVE have in this Month abundance of Artichokes, Cherries, Griots, or Agriots, 
and Bigerro's, or Heart Cherries, 
Plenty of Strawberries, Peas and Beans. 
Great ſtore of Cabbages, Musk-melons, Cucumbers, and all forts of Sallers. 
Some white Endive, and ſome Radiſhes. 
Some Plums, viz. the yellow Plum, and the Ceriſet, or lictle Cherry-plum. 
Some Summer Cal 
A great many Pears, viz. Maudlin-Pears , Cuifſe Madams, or Lady Thighs, Great 
, Or great Hhite Pears, Or Prars, &C. 
About the middle or latter end of Fuh, we have the firſt Figs. 
We have Peas and Beens of rwo forts. 
We have Radiſhes, and 
Abundance of Mukmelons towards the middle of the Month. 


We have Veryuice. 
As 
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As for Flowers, we have till a great many, and the moſt part of them I have men. 
tioned in the preceeding Month. | 
We have belides them, Geranizm Nofeolens, or Night ſmelling Cranes-bill, Rue with its 
Olive-colour'd Flower, Feruſalem Creſſes, both ſingle and double; Clovons, Indian Hevico',, 
or Kidne-Beans, of a flame colour, which laſt nll November, Cyanus, or Dog , Or Corn. 
s, both white, and pale violet, Capucins,or Naſturces, Camomils, Staphyſagria, or Staves- 
== and towards the lr of Jub, Clove-gilliflewers and Carnation: begin to come in, 


Proviſions and Produits of Auguſt. 


E have at this time abundance of Summer Pears, and of Plums, and of forue 
- fort of Peaches, 2s Maudiin, Minion, and Beurdin Peaches, &c. 

As alſo of white Endive. 

Plenty of Figs. 

Great ſtore of Musk-melons and Cucumber:. 

We have alſo ſome Citruls or Prmpions. 

A great many Cabbage. 

We have Verjuice. 

We continue ſtill to have all forts of green Herbs, all Kitchen-Roots, and Oniork, 
Garlick and Shalots. - As alfo, 

Abundance of Larks-Heels, Indian Roſes , and Indian Gilliflewers, or French Marigdds, 
great ſtore of Murked Roſes, Monthly Reſer, Faſmin, Latter Larks- Heels, Tuberoſes, Matrics- 
ria's, and greater or lefler Thlaſpi's, and belides them, Sun-flower:, Afters, or Oculus Chr 
firs, &c. 


Proviſns and Produits of September. 


WE have now abundance of Vielet Peaches, Admirables, Purple, Perfick, Peaches, &c. 
, Great ſtore of Raſſeler, or Ruſſe: Pears, melting Pears of Breft, ſome Butter- 
ers, &c. 
Plenty of Endive, and of Succory, and of Cabbages. 
Towards the end of the Month begins to come in abundance of ſecond Figs. 
At the latrer end of the Month we have likewiſe ſome Spaniſb Cardens, forme Artichoke 
Chards, forne Cellery Stocks, a great many Citruls, or Pumpiens, ſtore of Artichokgs, and 
ſome Muck-melons (till. 


Some Collyflower:. 
We begin to have ſome good Muſcat Grapes. 
We have Vine Leaves to garniſh our Diſhes 


We have Verjuice. 

And fome 

As to Flowers, we have now great ſtore of Tubereſez, Afters, ot Oculus Chrifti's, of 
Flower gentles, Velvet Flowers, or Amaranthus, of Indian Gilliflowers, or French Margolds , of 
Indian Roſes, Marvels of Peru, Tricolor Volubilis, Lawrel, or Bay Roſes, both white and Car- 
nation, Ultramarine Roſes, Ordinary Stock-Gilhflowers, both of the white and violet Sorts, 
&c. Ciclamens, and ſore Orenge-Flowers, with lingle Anemonies. 


Proviſums and Produits of October. 


VVE have abundance of ſecond Figs. 
Plenty of Muſcer and Chaſſela's Grapes. 

Great ſtore of Butter Pears, Dejennee, or Dean-Pears, Bergamets, Vine-Pears, Lanſacs, Cra* 
ſeu, 2nd Meſſier-Fobns. 

Abundance of Endive and Succory, Cardons, Artichoke-Chards, Beet-Chards, Muſhrooms, and 
Cucumbers, and ſtill fore Murk-melens too, if there have been no hard Frofſts. 

We have all manner of green Por-Herbs, Sorrel, Beets, Chervil, Parſh, and Ciboules, 
Roots, Garlick, Onions, and Shalots. 

Great ſtore of Peaches, viz. Admirables, Nivetsr, White Andillies, Latter Violet Peaches, 
Tellow latter Peaches, Rembouillet, and Cadilles Pavies, or Baftard Peaches, Tellow Pavies, and 
Red Pavies. 


F 
$pmage, 
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Spinage and latter Peas, bY 


For Flowers, we have ſingle Anemonies, Tuberoſes, Lawrel Time Eleg pr; 
ers, Jaſmins, Lawrel-Roſes, Ciclamens, &C. : , n 4 5, Velves Flow 


Provifions and Produits of November. 


VVE have ſtill in the beginning of the Month, ſome Figs, and ſome latter :lww 
Pavers. 

We have Winter Thorn Pears, Bergamots, Marchioneſſer, Meſſire C Y 
wins, Tome Virgoulee Pears, Ambrets, Leſchaſſeries, nates, &c. pion oor: homr 

We have Artchokes. 

We have abundance of Autumnal Calvil Apples, and ſome white Catvils, 

The Femelets or Fennel Apples, and Courpendu/'s, or ſhort ſtalkt Apples begin alſo to ri. 


_ | | 

We have Spinage, Endive and Succory, Cellery, Lettuces, Sallets, and Pot Herbs, and Cab- 
bages of all ſorts, and Rooes CH 

For Flowers, we have almoft the as in the foregoing Month, as alſo ſome be- 


ginning3 of Thlaſpi ſemper virens, or ever green Thlaſpiz. 
Proviſions and Produits of December. 


Y the aſſiſtance of our Store-houſe and Conſervatory, we have all the ſame things 
that we already mentioned in- the Month of November. 

We may alſo now begin to have ſome forced Aſparagus; And, 

Some very green and tall Sorrel, in ſpite of the hardeſt Froſts 


We have Spinage. 
We have Winter Cabbages, as well of the brighe and long.fided ſort, which are the moſt 


delicate, as of the green ſorr. 
We have eta of Virgoulee Pears, Thorn Pears, Ambrets, St. Germans, Dry Martins, 


Portal Pears, &c. As allo, : 
Of Aps Apples, Pippins, Courpendu i, Fennellets, or Fennel Apples, and ſome Catvils too 


ſtill, Se. 
Asto Flewerr, we have ſtore of Lawrel, Time, Flowers, and we have ſome anemenies 


and Ciclamens. 


CHAE IV. 


How to judge certainly by viewing and viſiting, a Kitchen Garden, whether 
there be any thing wanting mn it, which it ſhould be flockt with. 


JT is no inconſiderable thing to underſtand certainly, not only what Proviſions a Kitch- 
en-Garden well maintained and ordered may furniſh us with every Month in the 
Year,but likewiſe what works are to be done there in every an able Gard'ner, 
but yet that is not enough to make a Gentleman ſo knowing, as to be able to give him- 
Aff the Pleakwe to judge cenaialy by viewing of kis Xjalo Garde, whether & indeed 
ſo well ſtockt or no, as to want nothing that it ſhould have. For in fine, we muſt not 
expect always aQtually to find init,all the advantages we are beholding to Gardens for.We 
know indeed, that it ſhould bring forth a proviton for the whole Year, but we know 
very well too, that it does not bring forth all days in the Year, for example, in the 
Winter Months we hardly ſee in it any of its Produttions, the moſt part of them being 
then carried out of it, and laid up in Store-houſes and Conſervatories. And beſides, a- 
mong the Plants that are to be ſeen in it at other rimes, how many is there which have 
net then attala'd 60 their perfattion, which yet ought to make a Figure in this Garden, 
though they require perhaps two or three,and ſometimes five or fix Months time to arrive 
tir > Thus it is in the beginning of the Spring, with all Legumes or Edible Plants, and 
green things, and thus it is too in the Summer, with the principal Fruits of the other Sea- 
lons, upon which Conſideration, I thought it not —— 

A 2 « 1t- 
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a little more particularly wherein conſiſts the excellency and accompliſhment of a Kitchen 
Garden, judging of it acccording to the proportion of what we ought to find in it ey 
time we go into it, and to give you the more exaCt and perfect an Idea of it, I will 23 
near as I can, draw you the picture of our Kings, which is in its kind, the greateſt thar 
ever was bcheld, as its Maſter is the greateſt Prince that ever yet appeared ; not, thar 
I exhibit this Picture to engage any Perſon to copy it, but only to direct them how by 
the Rules of a juſt Compariſon, and proportion of great things to little, they may take 
ſuch Meaſures, as they (hall think moſt accommodated to their own particular conye. 
niences. 
I will begin this Chapter with the Month of Famuary, as 1 have done the two next 
Javuary. ing ones, and ſhall tell you firſt, That in the Month of Fanuary, we ought to 
very well fatisfed with the Garden in Queſtion, it we find in it a reaſonable quantity 
of Winter Lettuce: planted in Borders by Walls, and covered with long Straw, or Straw 
Screens. And Secondly, if we find in it ſome Squares of Artichokes, and Beer-Chard; well 
covered with long Dung, with the like proviſion of Celery, Endive, Common Pay/ly, and 
Macedanian Parſly, of Aliſanders , &c. and ordered after the fame manner. And in the 
third place, ſome Winter Cabbages, Ciboules, Sorrel, and Saller Furnitures, and if theſe two 
la be ſheltred with ſore fort of Covering. And if in the fourth place there be ſome 
ſquares of Aſparagus without any other Artifice, than what is uſed to warm and force 
them in their Cold Beds, as 1 do, and have begun to do in November and December. All o- 
ther Kitchen- plants mult be houſed and laid up, as Reors, Onions, Cardens, Artichoke, Col 
blowers, &c, Mm the fifth place, we may be content if we find the Fig-Trees well covered, 
all places where Trees ſhould be, well filled up with Trees, or at leaſt, with holes dig. 
ged, and Trenches prepared, ready for planting them, or the Roots of thoſe bared 
and laid open, that begin to languiſh, in order to their Cure, Sixthly, it we fee Men 
bulie in clearing the Fruit-Trees of Moſs, and other blth that Spoils them, and it over 
and above that, we find there any Hee Beds for the Novelties of the Spring time, fuch as 
are Strawberries, Radiſhes, Little Sallets, Peas, Beans, Cabbage Lettuces, Farfly, Cucumberz, 
and Mugk-welon Plantations, &c. If we likewiſe ſee ſome Fig-Trees and ſome other Trees 
forced and advanced by artificial Warmth, what then ought we not to ſay in praiſe of 
the Gard'aer, eſpecially if we hnd the Walks and Alleys kept neat and clean, and no 
Garden Tools or Urenlils any where negleted ? 
Having told you what hould compoſe the Beauty of a Kiechen-Garden in the Month 
of Fanuary, | think it needleſs to add any Deſcription of what makes it imperfect and 
| e'as well in. that Month, as.in all the reſt of which 1 (ball afterwards treat,be- 
cauſe any Body mayealily diſcern of himſelf, that 'tis juſt the contrary and reverſe of what 
I have juſt now ſpecified, that is to ſay, a want of any thing that ſhould be in it, Negli- 
gence, Slovinglyneſs, Gc.-which we are to look upon as the Monſters of Kzrchen Gardens. 
February. In the Month of February, we muſt certainly expeCt to fee the beginning of a grear 
Buſtling and Activity in Garden works, we ſhould now find the moſt part ot thoſe things 
flouriſhing, and grown pretty torward, that we rold you were to be raiſed on Her Beds, 
in-the- precceding Month, and if about the latter end of the Month, the Weather appear 
pretty remperate, and thers {6 conſiderable a Thaw as to promiſe an end of the 
great cold,our Gard'ners ſhould then begin to dig and manure the Squares and the Coun- 
ter Borders prepare the Cold Beds,fow thoſe forts of Seeds that are long coming up,as Parſh, 
Onions, Ciboules, Leeks, &c. They muſt likewiſe now earneſtly mind the pruning of 
Frees, as well Dwats, as WalTrees, and palifade or nail up theſe laſt for the firſt time, 
and particularly they muſt take care to make Her Beds for the replanting of Musk-melens 
and Cucumber, and for little Salers, Radiſhes, Cabbage-Letruces, &c. 
Narch, In Merch, when the Sun begins to, pleaſure us with both indifferent fair, and prety 
'ong days, and nature begins viſibly ro grow warm and ative, our Gard ner: alſo ſhould 
ith new-and- freſh vigour, and -Application, beſtir themſelves in all parts of their Gar- 
den, and be ſeen indefatigably to purſue all the works I have mentioned in the particular 
Treatiſe I made on that ſubject, and which therefore "tis not neceſſary ro repeat here 
again ; fo that if-the extent of our Ground be great, and the number of Labourers propor- 
tionable,we ſhould have the pleaſure with one caſt of anEye to ſee them diging,making up, 
lowing, planting, howing, weeding, graffing,pruning, &c. for in hne, before the Month be 
out.the moſt part of the Ground ſhould be taken up cither with Seeds or plants, which are 
to ſerve tor proviſion for the whole year; All that was before covered with Dung, ought 
to be diſcharged of irs coverings, which are now grown hidious, afſoon as they ceaſe to be 
neceſlary, and every thing ought to breath the free Air, which begins now to cheer 
both Animals and Plants; we ſhould at this time have at leaſt ſomething to A 
gather 


—— 
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gather, either of Sallets or Radiſhes, of the new Seaſon, if the Hoe Beds of the foregoing 
Months have not as yet obliged us with that pleaſure ; But neatnefs and politeneſs oughr 
particularly to glitter every where, and ſerve for a varniſh to all the Alleys, and the 
dreſſed Grounds, that together with the firſt dawning of the riſing Green that is now 
ſpringing out of the Womb of the reeming Earth, and the perfumed breath of thoſe 
Plants which Heavens richer influences have made odoriterous, and the abundartice of 
Flowers which begin to diſplay their beauties on every (ide, and the harmony of the pretty 
Birds, which a fort of extraordinary gayery and briskneſs at this time inſpires with amo- 
rous prattle, and with melodious Airs to ſtrive to out-vie each other. This neatne may 
concurr to make a "Theater of pleaſure univerſally perfeft, which may with irreſiſtible 
allurements intice the curious to the divertilement of walking in fo delicious a 


ce. 

In the Month of April,we are not to find any thing new to be done in our Kitchen-Gar- April, 
dens,anleſs it be an augmentation of Her Beds for Mwk:- Melons and Cucumbers, The Earth in 
them ſhould now be covered almoſt all over with a new decoration of Infant Plants : 
Here we ſhould ſee Arrichokes riſing as *twere from the dead, and there Aſparagus piercing 
the Ground in a thouſand places ; here we ſhould with pleafure obſerve the Cabbage Ler- 
tuce wind up it felf into round Balls, and here that multitude of Green Herbs, and 
Legumes, {© different in colour, and ſo various in their ſhapes; Theſe, theſe are the 
Innocent and natural Dainties which there preſent themſelves for the nouriſhment, and 
Delicious entertainment of Humane kind. The Facinth, the Tulip, the Anemone, the 
Renumculus, and fo many other Flowers, with what Glories do they not adorn the 
Gardens where they are? That which is here tobe remarked, is only the ordinary main- 
raining of what is already done and perfected ; but that which ſhould moſt take up our 
thoughts is the hopes of a future crop of Fruits, every one now being eager to run 
and view the Trees that ſhed their Blofloms, to ſee wherher much Fruie knit upon them 
or no, or elſe to viſit the Hoe Beds of Muzk-Melons and Cucumbers that ſeem to have taken 
well, _ how liberally they are like to recompence them for all the pains beſtowed 

t 

© When the Month of May comes in, what contentment have we not in uſeful May; 4 
Gardens ; and how great are the fweets of enjoyment which we begin then to 
taſte? We have now no longer occaſion to demand why fuch and fuch ſpots of 
Ground are yet bare, Spaniſh Cardms, Colyflawers, Chard-Beets, Cellery, and even Arti- 
chokes, and Cabbage Lereuces, which were not t* appear fo carly, and for which thoſe 
ewduagfere.er% coming to occupy 1 at the latter end of April , or 

inning of this Month, and Pwrflain which uſe of the delicateneſs of is temper, 
had till now been retain'd inthe Seed Cloſer,come ut at this time to gild the Earth,and 
to offer it ſelf in abundance to pleaſure its Maſter. "The Strawberries beginning to come 
now to maturity open and lead the way to the other Rd Fruies which are immedi- 
ately to follow after them: Green Peas are ready to fatighe the longing Appetite of the 
lickeriſh Palate. Muſhrooms ſhoot up in Crowds ; and in fine, the things 
contained in the Alphabet I have premiſed before this Treatiſe , there is hardly any 
but Spinage , and Mches, that ſtave off the ormance of their duty till 
Auguſt and September, for we may now ſee ſome little beginnings even of Endive, and 
if Haſting or Early Cherries were the firſt Fruie that appeared in this Month of "4, the 
Heſting Apricocks, the Little Muſcat Pears, and the Avant Peaches, or Forward Peaches will 
not leave them long alone to enjoy the glory of being the fole Riches and Ornaments 
of our Gardens, all Fruits being now preparing themſelves to appear in a very few 
days; the Mk: Melons likewiſe will not ſtay long behind them, &c. while the Cucum- 
bers with an infinite number both of Lezexces and of other Plants, fariche both our 
Palates and Neceſſities, as the Flowers together with the Orange-Trees, which in Mid- 
Mg we carry abroad out of their houſes, perform likewiſe their funCtions in delighting 
both our Sight and Smell. 

The parching heat of the Month of une, hinders us indeed frotn going into our June, 
Garden in the heat of the day, but what charms are there not in going to vilit it 
Morning and Evening, when the cool breathings of a e Zephir reign there with 
Sovereign ſway ? Now is the Seaſon when we may vilibly perceive with our Eyes, all 
things to grow and thrive, and fee a Branch that five or ſix days before, was not above 
a foot long, now ſhot out to three or four. Leeks are now planted, and ſquares covered 
with Green Herbs, compleat the tapeſtry; that odorns the Ground the Vine Flowers 
make an end of througly embalming the air which was already all over perfumed with 


the grateful odour of the Srraw-berrien 
As 2 we 
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We gather in all parts, and at the ſame time with profuſion diſtribute all thoſe | 
that are become ſo beautiful and accompliſh'd ; we Al up the places again ay wr 
disfurniſh'd, fo that there hardly ever remains any part void; and nature now affe4; 
no better divertiſement than to be amazing us with miracles of fertility, fo well aſſiſted 
as ſhe is, by the kindly warmth of the Father of Light z only ſhe needs now and then 
the Auxiliary refreſhment of convenient moiſture, moiſture which the propitious Cloud; 
ſometimes abundantly pour down, bur which ſometimes the Gard'ners Induſtry too is 
fain to ſupply her with in time of need. The Cold Bed: an4 Counterborders Levelled and ad. 
juſted fo even to a line, and ſo well furniſh'd with Cabbage-Lereuces, what pleaſure do 
they not afford to behold them? "That foreſt of Artichokes of different colours which 
appears in a ſelect and particular place, doth it not call out to the curious to come and 
admire them, and more eſpecially to judge of their goodneſs and delicacy, whilſt 
are alſo paſſing their opinions of their beauty and abundance ? The Paliſades and Pale. 

fo exquilitely well extended, and reſounding with the warbling notes of chirping 
irds which we _— going to this Kzechen-Garden, commence the pleaſure of 
i ir going back, and inſpire them with a longing delire to 


it at 
again with all convenient { 
theſe two Months of Fuly and Auguſt, Kitchen-Gerdens {hould be fo richly and 
happily endowed with whatſoever their condition is capable of, that we may find plenty 
all rhings there both to fatishe the pleaſures of the preſent, and provide for the ne. 
ceſſities of the future time, ſo that let us require of them what we pleaſe, they may 
as ready to anſwer as we to make our Demands. 
As for example have we a mind to all or any forts of Herbs, Roots, Salers, Perfumes, 
&c. They will immediately furniſh us with them; have we a fancy to any Mub 
Melons thoſe chief and principal Fruits of our Climate ? we may ſmell them a great way 
off, -and need but follow our noſes and go and viſit them, and ſtoop and gather them ; 
Would we have any Cucumbers, flat Pumpions, or other Pumy ions or Citrulls, Muſhroms, 
&c. They will preſent us with ſtore ot them ; Do our Appetites further crave after 
Artichokes, or Pears, Plums,Figs, &c. we may be ſure to find there a conſiderable quantity of 
all thoſe things; or, Have we a mind likewiſe to have any ſweet and Aromartical Herbs, 
as Time, Sage, Savory, &c. or any reliſhing Plants, as Garlick, Onions, Cibouler, Leeks, 
Rocambeles, or Spaniſh Garlick, &c. There we need not fear to be ſupplied. Nay, the 
four or five next preceeding Months ſeem only to have laboured for theſe two laſt, f 
that we may expett all ſhould go well in our Gardens 'in this ſeaſon, it we be provided 
with a good Gard ner, and which above all things, has the skill to chuſe well, and Judg- 
ment enough to know how and when to gather. "The Carnations now are no ſmall Or- 
naments to our Gerdens; and the Floriſts now are bulie in couching their layers, and 
forget not to take their Buibous Roots out of the Earth, to lay them up in places of ſhelter 


"9" 1+" If in Fuly and Auguſt our Kijtchen-Gardens have {ignalized themſelves by their Mak 
pon oe eo Melons, Cucumbers, s, and even by their Plyms, their firſt Figs, and ſome few 


| Pears, &&c, we ſee that in the Months of Seprember and Ottober which ſucceed 
them, they will ſhew themſelves exceedingly Glorious in the matter of Fruics which will 
be by the abundance of Peaches, Muſcat, and Chaſſcls's Grapes, of ſecond Figs, and of 
Ruſſelet, Butter, Verte Longue, or Long Green, and Bergamot . Pears, &c. Thi being 
undoubtedly the true Seaſon for Fruies, and the time in the whole year wherein the 
Country is moſt frequented. 

That moderate temper of the Air which now keeps an agreeable Medium between 
the great Heat of the Dog-days newly paſt, and the bitter Cold that is to bring on Wie ; 
this charming moderate temper I ſay, of the weather, Invites out the inhabitants of the 
Citics, to make a fally out to go and breath the free Air of the Countrey, and to afliſt 
at the diverting employment of the Vintage, and gathering of Fruies : And the Gardens 

ought now to ſurpaſs in an inhnite quantity of all they were accuſtomed to produce in 
other | Months, nor is it fit now to ſuffer one ſpeck of Ground to lie idle. For it any 
_=_ has been newly disfurniſhed, as for example, a Garlick Onion, or Shallot Square, 
c ſhould take care to fill it up preſently again with Spinage, Maches, Cheroil, Ci 
The fame courſe is to be taken with ſome Beds of Summer Lettuces, which 
ſhould be ſucceeded by a great number of Endive Plants, Winter Lezeuces, &c, The 
Roots of Flowers muſt now be put into the Earth again, to begin to take 
ſuch new Root as may defend them againſt the rigours of the approaching W/m 
ter. | 


The 
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The firſt White Frofts of November that make the Leaves of Trees grow Yellow, and November. 
looſen them from the places where they grew, that ſhrivel up rot the Leaves of 
Endive, and of the larger Lertuces, and that Blacken the Artichoke Tops, &e. are as 
ſo many cruel, and Dreadful fore-runners, that give us warning of the approach of 
Winter that common and mercileſs Enemy of all Vegetation: And therefore we muſt 
take care early to ſecure in our Conſervatory or ſtore-houſe; all that is liable to be 

by the Cold without-doors, and belides, to cover with long dry Dung, that which we 
cannot conveniently take out of the Ground, and which yet will run great hazard of 
periſhing without being ſheltered with ſome covering, and fo in this kind of haſty 
breaking up, and removing, I would have every body extraord buhe in plyiag 
their duty, and I would adviſe our Gardner to increaſe the number of his Labourers, to 
prevent the damage he is theat'ned with. The prickle Baskets, and Hand-barrows 
ſhould at this time be plyed with the greateſt vigour and diligence, fo that there may be 
always the one going thither and coming away again loaden with fuch things as are to 
be laid up or houſed in the ſtore-houſe or Conſervazery, and the other filled with 

to cover that which is to be left the Ground. In a word, I cannot tell how to 
pardon thoſe that either by imprudence or negligence, let themſelves be furprized in 
ſuch important occalions as this, for I would not have them indulge themſelves any 
reſt at all, till all their buſineſs be done: 1 would likewiſe have the ſtore-houſe or Conſer- 
varory well hilled, and all things in it placed in a regular erder. And1 would have 
the whole Garden put on as *twere another ſtrange and new kind of cloathing, and fitch a 
Cloathing as at another time would render it ugly ard difagreeable. 1 need not name 
here of what ſtuff it muſt be compoſed, we may ſmell well enough, that it muſt be gene- 
rally of long Dung. 

The Month of December, is till not without ſtanding in need ofa great deal of December; 
activity, for it ofren happens that the preceeding Month proves too ſhort to let us finiſh 
all that ſhould be done in it, which muſt therefore be made an end of in this, and that 
particularly if the Cold have not yet made all the havock it is capable of: We mult then 
mind exactly to do all 1 have directed to be done under the head of the Works of this 
Month; fo that we ſhould expect to ſee now a great dili aſed ro prepare the 


axeat hear ſhall begia to , Ir is a work indeed of no inconſiderable pains and ex- 
pence, but the pleaſure to ſee growing in the midſt of the ſevereſt Froſt and Snow, abun- 
dance of Aſparagus, both thick, green, and every way moſt excellent, is great enough 


to take us off en ee 
priviledge hard! ing to any but our King, to talte a pleafure as 
which - —— which his Verſailes has afforded y the care 


hum 
I fave had the honour to take of it for that effect; and I may add, that *tis certainl 
the only place in the world, where a Ground naturally Cold, backward and unfruieful, 
was ever ſeen to be forced to bear in the midſt of the hardeſt #inzer, what the beſt 


Grounds produce not but in temperate Seaſons. 


CHAP. V: 
What fort of Ground is Proper to each Legume and Kitchen-Plant. 


T is certain, there are certain ſorts of Grounds which want none of the good Quali- 
ties required to make them produce in every Seaſon, and for a | __ a 
dtd frat need Legumes, fuppoling always, that they be y culti- 
vated : And there are ſome that belides that, have the faculty to produce them more 
early ſore than others, and they are ſuch Grounds as they commonly call Black Sands, 
In which is found an equal berween dry and moiſt, accompanied with a good 
ition,and with an inexhauſtible Salt of fertility, rendring them cake to be entred by 

the ſpade, and to be penetrated by the rain waters: But on the other hand, it is no leſs 
rertain that it is rare enough to find any of theſe perfeR forts of Earth, —— 
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contrary,it is very uſual to meet with thoſe that offend either in being too dry, light, a 
a or _ moiſt, heavy and cold, or elſe by being unfortunately —_—_ "_ 
ing ſome of them too high, ſome too ſloping , and ſome again 1co low, and too 
much in a bottom. mlappy are thoſe Gard'ners that meet wich thoſe fir{t forts of Ground 
that are fo admirably well diſpoſed for Cultivation, in which they have hardly ever a- 
ny bad fucceſs to fear, but commonly all manner of good Fortune to expett: on the o- 
ther {ide unhappy, or at leaſt much to be pitied are thoſe whoſe Lot it is to have always 
fone of the great Enemies of Vegetation to combat with, I mean, either great drought, 
or more ally exceſſive moiſture, becauſe this laſt, beſides that it is always attended 
with 2 chilling cold that retards its productions, is likewiſe apt to rot the greateſt part 
of the Plants, and conſequently, it 1s very difhcult ro correCt, and almoſt impothible en. 
tirely to furmount fo great a detect, but it is not altogether fo difficult to qualifie a dry 
temper, for provided it be not extream great, and that we have the convenience of Wa. 
ter to water it, and of Dung to amend and inrich it, we are Maſters of two Soveraign 
and Infallible Remedies, which we muſt apply for its cure. And fo by care and pains 
we may get the over thoſe dry and itubborn Lands, and force them to bring 
forth in abundance all things we ſhall regularly demand of them. 

It follows thence, that when we are ſo happy as to meet with thoſe choice good forts 
of Ground, we may indifferently both ſow and plant every where in them, any forts of 
Legumes or Plants whatſoever , with an afſured Conhdence, that they will profper 
there. The only Subjeftion we are obliged to in ſuch Grounds is, hrit, ro weed much, 
becauſe they produce abundance of Weeds among the good Herbs, and ſecondly to be of- 
ten removing our Le , and changing their places, which is an eflential point of 
Praftice in all forts of Gardens, it being not at all convenient to place for two or three 
times together, the ſame Vegetables in the fame piece of Ground, becauſe the Nature 
of the Earth requires theſe forts of Changes, as being as 'twere affured in this Diverſity, 
to find wherewithall to recruit and perpetuate its firlt vigour. And though in thoſe good 
Grounds all things proſper admirably well, yet is it a moſt undoubted truth, that Southern 
and Exfters Expoſitions are here as well as every where elſe, more proper than thoſe of 
the and North, to forward, and improve its productions, witneſs Strawberries, Ha- 
fling Peas, Cherries and Muſcat-Grapes, ©c. To balance which , theſe laſt Expolitions 


poſed 
his burningRa rw any our Plants will{ maintain themſelves longer in 
ighe © cha Geuations Glo ater. " 

s from hence, thar if any Perſon have Ground , though tolerably good, 
an equal goodneſs all over, either cauſed by the difterence of its natural rem+ 
per, or ſituation, and floping inclination upwards or downwards, that then I Gy, the skill 
and induſtry of the Gard'ner ſhews it felf, by knowing how to allot every plant the 
place in which it may beſt come to maturity in every Seaſon, as well in regard of for- 
wardnefs, and ſornetumes of Backwardnebs, as of its ourward Beauty, and inward per- 


ſpeaking, thoſe Grounds that are moderately dry, light, and ſandy, and 
fuch as though they be a little ſtrong and heavy, are fituated on a gentle rikng towards 
the Searb or Wt, and are backed by great Mountains, or fenced by high Walls againſt 
the Cold Winds, are more diſpoſed to produce the Novelties of the Spring, than the 
ſtrong, heavy, fat and moiſt Sands, but likewiſe on the other Hand, in Summers when 
there falls but little Rain, theſe laſt produce thicker and better nouriſht Legumes, and 
require not ſuch large and frequent Waterings, ſo that we may find ſome fort of Conſola- 
tion and SatisfaQtion in all ſorts of Grounds. 


by 
RB 
2. 


ings that may enter into a Kirchen-Garden, 
Barren, yet it has been obfer- 
gree not equally with all forts of Plants, our 
able Market Gard'ners in the Neighbourhood of Paris juſtife the truth of this by a 
molt convincing Experience, for we fee that ſuch of ther whoſe Gardens are in Sandy 
Grounds, ſeldom mind to plant in them any Artichoke, Colbflowers, Beet-Chards One, 
Cardons, Cellery, Beet-raves or Red Beer-Reots, and other Roots, ©. as thoſe do that baye 
theirs in [tronger and more bearty Lands, and on the contrary, theſe laſk eruploy. 26% 
their Grapnd in Sorrel, Purflam, Lettuce, Endive, and ather (mall plants that are de: 4cur8 
and ſub to peridh with Mildew,and the wet rot as do thoſe whole Gardepy are in light- 
er Lands, 
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From all that I have aſſerted, there reſult two things, the firſt is, that an able Gard”. 
ner which has a pretty dry or hilly Ground to cultivate with an Obligation to have of 
all ſorts of things in his Garden, ſhould place in the moiſteſt parts thoſe plants that re. 
quire a little moiſture to bring them to perfeftion, as Artichokes, Red Beer-Roots, Scorzo- 
nera i, Salſifies, Carrots, Parſmips, Shirrets, Beet-Chards, Collyflowers and Cabbages , Spinage, 
Common Peas, Beans, Currans, Gooſeberries, Raſpberries, Onions, Ciboules, Leeks, Parſly, Sor- 
rel.,, Radiſhes*, Patience or Dock-Sorrel y Sweet Herbs , Borage Bug/ofs, &c. And (ſuppo- 
ling the Proviſions above ſpecified, without which nothing will be lightly, be already 
planted in its other parts) he ſhould fill up the drier parts of the fame Garden with Ler- 
ruces of all Seaſons , Endive , Succory , Chervil, Tarragon, Baſil, Burnet, Mint, and other 
Sallet- Furnitures, and Purſlain, Garlick, Shalots, Winter-Cabbages, Hot Beds of all forts of 
Plants, and of little Sallets ; he may likewiſe plant in the fame places what Grapes he 
has a mind to, and he mult place his Legwmes there at moderate diſtances, becauſe they 
grow not of fo large a Size and Stature there, as in fatter places. And laſtly, he mult 
keep his Walks and Path-ways higher than his dreſſed Grounds, as well to draw into 
theſe latter the Rain waters that would be but unuſeful and incommodious in the Walks, 
as to render the artificial waterings he ſhall be obliged to uſe, of the greater advantage 
to them, by preventing them from running our any where alide, which muſt be one 
of his principal Applications. 

He muſt alſo chuſe out in the fame Grounds thoſe Parts which come the neareſt to the 
good temper berween dry and moiſt, for the raiſing of Aſparagus, Strawberries, Cardons, 
Cellery, &c. becauſe theſe forts of Plants languiſh with drowth in places too dry, and pe- 
riſh with rottennefs in parts over-moiſt. He muſt place in the Borders under his Nor- 
thern Walls his Aleluia's, Latter Strawberries , and Bourdelais, or Verjuice Grapes, and in 
the Counter-Borders of the fame Northern Quarter, he may make his Niſcvy Beds for 
Strawberries, and fow Chervil all the Summer long,the North {ide in all forts of Grounds, 
being moſt proper for thoſe purpoſes. And as this Gard'ner ſhould be curious of No- 
velties, he ought to look upon the Banks under the Walls towards the South and Eaſt 
to be a marvellous and favourable ſhelter for the raiſing them; as for Example, for the 
procuring of Strawberries and early Peas at the beginning of May, Violets at the entrance 
of March, and Cabbage-Letrnces at the beginning of April. He ſhould likewiſe plant in 
the dreſſed Banks next to the fame Faſtern and Weſtern Walls, his Nurſery of Cabbager, 
and fow there his Hinter Lerruces, that is, Shell-Letruces, to remain there all Autumn 
and Winter, till in the Spring it be time to tranſplant them into the places where they 
are to come to perfection ; He ſhould likewiſe plant in the Borders of the fame Walls, 
his Paſſe-pierre , or Sampire, Which he can hardly have by any other means, which 
courſe is to be followed in all forts of Gardens; and in the Winter time he ſhould 
likewiſe obſerve this particular caution to throw all the Snow oft from the neighbouring 
places upon the drefled Borders of thoſe Walkerees, and eſpecially thoſe of the Eaſtern 

, buth for the ereting of a Magazine, as 'twere of moiſture in ſuch places up- 
on which the Rain but ſeldom falls, as upon thoſe in which the violent heat of Summer 
is like to be of pernicious influence. 

The ſecond thing that Reſults from what I before laid down, is, That the Gard'ner 
whoſe Gatden is in a very fat and moiſt Ground, muſt take a quite —_— method 
with all his Plants to that juſt now abore mentioned; always afluring hiraſelt that thoſe 

of it which are very moiſt, unleſs he can find means to drain and render them 
kohter, will be of no other uſe to him than to produce noxious Weeds, and conſequent- 
ly, that thoſe which partake the lealt of that intemperature,whether by their own Nature 
and Situation, of by the care and induſtry of the ingenious Gard'ner, are always to be 
look upon as the beſt for all ſorts of things. He muſt place in the drieſt parts molt of 
thoſe Plants that keep in their places for ſeveral years together, excepting Curran, Gooſe- 
berries, and Reſoberry Buſhes 3 as for Example , Aſparagus, driichokes, Strawberries, Wild 
Endive or Succory, &c. In other places, let him put thoſe things which in Summer re- 
quire the lea't rime to come to perfeCtion, viz. Salletr, Peas, Beans, Radiſhes, nay and 
Cardons, Cellery, %c. and becauſe all things grow thick and tall in thoſe tat and moiſt 
places, therefore he mult plant his K:echen-planey there,at greater diſtances one from the o- 
ther, than in dricr places : he mult alfo keep his Beds and dreſſed Grounds, raiſed high- 
er than his Walks and Path-ways, to help to drain out of his Grounds the Water that 13 
fo hurtful to his Plants, and for that Reaſon, his Beds of Aſparagus, eſpecially, as like- 
wiſe his Strawberry and Cellery Beds, &c. no more than thoſe of his Sallers muſt not be 
made Hollow, as thoſe mult be that are made m drier Grounds. 


[ 
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I have had good Succeſs in the new Kzrchen-Garden at Verſailles, where the Ground is 
fat, viſcous, and as *rwere Clayie, by railing in the midit of it, certain large ſquares 
where the frequent Rain Waters in the Summer, of the Year 1682, remained withour 
penetrating above ſeven or cight Inches deep, and. by having given to the ſaid ſquares by 
the means of that elevation, a iloping deſcent on each fide, all along the bottom ot which 1 
made at the fame time ſome little dikes or water-courſes about a foot deep,as well to ſepa- 
rate the ſquares from the Counterborders as particularly to receiv? the miſchievous 
waters which by ſtaying on the ſquares, otherwiſe would ruine all the Plants in them ; 
which waters afterwards diſcharged themſelves into ſtone gutters which I had y 
ordered to be made to carry them off. I afterwards raiſed mot of the une 11 >. 
the fame manner, Arch-wiſe, that what water might remain in them might ſhoot off into 
the ſides of the walks, all along which there were other little dikes almoſt unperceivable, 
to receive thoſe waters and convey them into the ſame ſtone gutters-newly above mentio. 
ned; and I can truly affirm, that before I uſed this precaution, all that I had in thoſe 
ſquares, not only of Kitchen-Plants, even to the moſt ruſtical and hardy fort of them, 
2s Artichokes, Beer-Chards, &c, but to the very Fruit-Tree: were vilibly perceived to pe- 
riſh, the Plants with the rot, and the Trees with the Zawndice, belides which miſchiefs, 
the winds caſily threw up my Trees by the Roots, becauſe they could hardly take any faſt 
hold in that kind of Ground that were grown liquid and ſoft like new made mortar, or 
Pap. My forecaſt and diligence were a great help to me in that caf, eand [ (incerely adviſe 
all thoſe rhat ſhall have to do with places of the like difficulty, to uſe the ſame method, 
if they can find outno better expedient. 

The reaſoning by which I was induced to this way of proceeding, was this: That 
though the exceſſive quantity of water did reduce that unhappy fort of Ground to a 
kind of Marſh, and thereby diſpoſed it afterwards by the operation of the great heat to 

ow as hard as » ſtone, and conſequently rendred it uncapable of culture in either of 

two ſtates wet, or dry, yet I fay, my reaſon ſuggeited ro me, that if I could 
hinder the firſt inconvenience which was the rendring of this Ground roo Liquid and 
Marſhy, it would be an infallible means to ſecure me againſt the ſecond, which was to 
ſee them grow hard and ſtony, becauſe I concluded, that it my Grounds having been once 
made light and looſe, could be kept reaſonably dry after that, as they would be if 
the waters were hindred from lodging in them, they would not be any more f cloſely 
gan cgaiier as to grow into any fuch kind of ſtony conliſtence, but would become 
trattable like other Lands ; and accordingly I found my reaſoning anſwered by the ſucceſs 
which I expected. 


CHAP. VL 
What ſort of Culture is moſt proper for every particular Plant. 


FF is a very conſiderable Advance to have ſettled a Garden upon a good foot at firſt 
and to have wiſely employed, or at leaſt aſſigned our all its parts according to the diffe- 
rent Qualifications of irs Ground,the goodneſs of irs Expoſitions, the order of the Months, 
and the nature of each Plant ; But that is not all, we muſt likewiſe carefully cultivate 
them, in ſuch a manner as they peculiarly require. 

For there is a general Culture of Kzechen-Gardens, and there is a particular Culture 
peculiar to each Plant. As to the general Culture, it is well enough known, that the 
moſt neceſlary and important points of it conGſt firſt, in well amending and mucking 
the Earth, whether it be naturally good or not, becauſe Kircben-Plants exhauſt it much ; 
ſecondly, in keeping it always looſe and ſtirred, cither by digging up whole Beds, to 
Sow or tranſplant in them, &c. or ſuch other places where the ſpade may be employed, 
as for Example, among Artichokes, Cardens, &c. or by pecking and grubbing up where 
the cloſeneſs of the Plants to one another, will permit us to uſe only grubbing inſtru- 
ments, as for Example, among Straw-berries, Lettucer, Endive, Peas, Beans, Celery, Sc. 
Thirdly, in warering plenrifully all forts of Plants in very Hoe weather, and eſpecially 
in ſandy Grounds, for thoſe that are ſtrong and rank require not ſo much, always obſer- 
_— in both ſorts of Ground, watering is not fo neceſlary for Aſparagus, nor for 
borders or edgings of Time, Sage, Lavender, Hiſſop, Rue, Horns wood, &c. which need 
but little moiſture to keep them in good plight ; Fourthly, ic coutiſts in haging © 

Superhcres 
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Superficies of our Ground clear of all forts of Weeds, "either by Weeding, or 
digging, or by only raking them over, when they have not been drefled, fo that as 
far as "rs poſſible, the Earth may always appear as if it had been newly ſtirred up. 

| ſhall not infilt any longer here upon the head of the General Culture, becauſe 
it is ſo well known to all people, but ſhall only declare my Opinion and the 
praQtice of able Gard 'ners in that which is peculiarly tro be uſed to each particular 

ant. 

p And I ſhall begin with obſerving to you, that among Kitchen-Planes, there are ſome 
that are Sown to remain {till in-the place where they were firſt, and others again, only to 
be tranſplanted elſewhere ; that there are ſome that prove well both ways; that are 
-mulriplied without Seed, ſome thar are tranſplanted whole, and ſome that are cut to be 
tranſplanted ; that there are ſome wh'ch for the ſup>ly of Man-kind, bear ſeveral 
times in a year, and that laſt longer than a year ; others that produce but once in a year, 
inked for ſeveral years after; and Laſtly ſome again, thar periſh after their 
u*tion. 

The Plants of the firſt Caf, are Radiſher, almoſt all Red Beer-Rooes, Carrots, P arfnips, 
Shirrets, Turneps, Mllches, Reponces, Scorgonera's, Salfifies, and beſides them, Garlick, Chervil, 
Wild Ende, or Succory, Harts-Horn Sallet, Garden-Creſſe:, Shallots, Spinage, Beans, final 
Lettuce to cut, Parſly, Burnet, Cutting Beets, Peas, Purſlain, &c. and the greateſt parr of 
our Sorrel. _— w aph_— _- — Ciboulees, 

The Plants of & Claſs which fi not without being tranſplanted, 
Chard-Beets, Celery, and the greateſt part of our White Endive, "Lab Ned, 
and C s, unleſs they be ſown very thin, or be very much thinn'd they are 
ſown; of this Claft are alſo Cabbages, moſt MuiksMelons, and Cucumbers, Citrulls or Pum- 

, Potirens or flat Pumpions, Leeks, &c. 

Thoſe of the third Claſs, that is, fuch as may be indifterently either continued in the 
places where they are hrit ſown, or tranſplanted elſewhere, are Aſparagus, though moſt 
commonly they are ſown at firſt in Nurſeries, to be tranſplanted a year or two after ; 
as alſo Baſil, Fennel, Anis, Borage, Bugleſs, Cardons, Capucin Capers or Naſturies, Ciboulees, 
Savory, Time, Muzked Chereil, &c. 

The Plants of the fourth Claſs that are multiplied without being ſown, ate Aleluis, 
or Weod-Sorrel, Engliſh Cives, Violets, &c. Becauſe they grow into thick Tufts which 
are ſeparated into many; Artichokes are propagated by their Eyes, Off-ſers, or Slips ; 
Mane, and Round Sorrel, Tripe Madame, Tarragon, Balm, &c. - by their Layers or Branches 
that take Root where they touch the Earth, the two laſt of which have alſo the advan- 
rage of multiplying by Seed, as likewiſe have the Articbokes ſometimes. Straw-berries 

by their Runners, Raſpberries, Gooſt-berries, and Currans, by their Slips, or 
Suckers, and by their Cuttings which alſo take Root. Lavender, Worm-wood, Sage, Time, 
and Majorem, by their Branches which take Root at their joints, and are multi- 
plied by their Seed ; the common Bays, both by Layers and Seed too; Vines, and 
Fig-Trees, by their Suckers, Hooked Slips, and Curtings whether Rooted or not Rooted. 

In the fifth place, thoſe Plants of which we cut off ſome part either of the Leaves or 
Roots or both at the fame time, in order to tranſplant them, are Arrichokes, Chard-Beers, 
Leeks, Cellery, &c. And thoſe others whoſe Leaves we do not cut at all, though ir be 
good always to trim their Roots a little to refreſh them, are Endive, and Succory, moſt 
commonly, and Savory, Sorrel, &c. and all Letruces, Alleluis or Wood-Sorrel, Violets, 
Bafil, Arrach or Orage, Borage, Bugleſs, Capucin Capers or Naſturces, C abbages, Tarragon, 
Samphire, Straw-berries, Marjoram, Muil:- Melons, Cucumbers, Citrulls or Pumpions, Purſlain; 
and Radiſhes for Seed, Oc. 

The Plants that bring forth ſeveral times in a year, and yet laſt for ſome years follow- 
ng, are Sorrel, Patience or Sharp Dock, Alleluia or Whood-Sorrel, Burnet, Chervil, Parſley, 
Fennel, all Edging, or Sweet Herbs, Wild Endive or Succory, Macedonian Parſley of 
Aliſanders, Mint, Tarragon, Samphire, SC. 

Thoſe that produce but once in the year, bur yet laſt bearing for ſeveral years together 
afterwards, arc Aſp rags, and Artichokes. . 

And Laſtly, thoſe that ceaſe to be uſeful after their firſt produttion, are all Leeruces, 
Common Endive, Pear, Beans, Cardons, Melons, Cucumbers, Citralls or Pumpions, Oni 
ons, Leeks, Cellery, Arrach or Orage, and all Plants whoſe Roors are only in uſe, as Red 
Brets, Carrots, &c, 

Now to give you a particular account of the Culrure that belongs to every ſeveral 
fort of Plant, I mult tell you, that this Culture conliſts, firſt, in obſerving the diſtances 
they are tv be placed at one from the other; _ in the T riming of — G ; 
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third, in planting them in that ſituation , and diſpoſition ,which they require ; 
fourth, in giving them thoſe aſliſtances which ſome of them have need of to bring them 
to perfection, or which are convenient for them, whether it be by rying up, or wrapping 
about, or Earthing up, or otherwiſe covering them, &c. 


I begin inthe ALPHABETIC AL Order 


A. 


' A LEANDERS : See Macedonian Parſley. 

Alleluia), or Hod-Sorrel , when it grows old, grows into Tatts , and being 
a Plant that grows in the Woods, and conſequently that loves the ſhade, we 
therefore plant it along by the ſides of our Northern Walls, at the diſtance of about one 
foot between one plant and another ; the mare we ſtrip it of its Leaves, which is one 
quality it has, the more freſh ones it ſhoots forth : It is enough to ſet it two Inches 
the Ground; it laſts three or four years without being renewed, and to renew ir, 
need do no more than to ſeparate or (lip out the great Tufts of it into ſeveral little 
and them again immediately, which 1s to be done in the Months of 
and April; a little watering in very Hee weather, and eſpecially in landy 
Grounds, is a very great and welcome help to them. 

Anis and Fennel are commonly ſown pretty thin, either in furrows, or borders ; their 
Leaves are uſed in Salers among other F urnitures. They run to Seed rowards the Month 
of Auguſt, and when their ſtalks are cut down, they ſhoot out new Leaves the next year 
that are as good as the firſt, but however it is beſt ro renew them every two years. 

Arrach, Orrach, or Orage, is propagated only by Seed, and is both one of the quickeſt 
both in coming up, and in running to Seed, which latter it does at the very beginning of 
It is ſown pretty thin, and to have good Seed of it, we mult tranſplant ſome 
plants of it in ſome ſeparate place. The Leat of this plant is very good both in pottage, 
and in ſtufhngs or farces; we uſe it almoſt as ſoon as it peeps out of the Earth, forit 
paſſes away very quickly; and to have ſome the more early, we fow a little quantity of it 

| ws 6 well enough in all forts of Grounds, but yet it grows always 


? 


Aremazich or tweet, or ſpicy Herbs fuch as are ted in Edgings of Borders, as Mer- 
joram, Time, Sage, Reſemary, &c. Sce their under the ſeveral Titles of cach of 
particular Herbs. 


Articbokgs, as we have already elſewhere told you, are multiplied by their Eyes, Suck- 
ers, Slips, or Off-Sets, which every plant of them uſually ſhoots our every year in the 
Spring, round about its old Root, and which muſt be taken off as ſoon as they are grown 
bug enough, leaving only at each place three of the beſt and furthelt diſtant one from the 

. For the I | Ot we commonly make little Trenches, or Pits about half « 
foot deep, and three foot diſtant one from another, and filled with Mold, and we place 
by a line, in each Bed, which is to be full four foot broad, 
the next Bed m_—_— of one full foot ; theſe Trenches of 
are to be made at about half a foots diſtance from the edge of the Bed, and 
iſe one towards the other ; we place rwo Slips in a right Line in each 
containing berween Nine and Ten Inches in Length. We muſt renew them 
every three years at leaſt, cur off their Leaves at the beginning of Win» 
and cover them with long dry dung during all the very cold weather till the 
ot March, when we muſt uncover them, and {lip them, it their Slips be yet big e- 
or cle ſtay three Weeks or a Month longer till they be, then we muſt labour 
move the Earth well about them, and dung them with the rotteneſt part of that 
__— ſerved them for a covering; we water them moderately once or twice a Week, 
till 
ter them 


4 
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the end of May, their Fruit begius to appear, and from that time we mult wa- 

ifully, that is two or three times a Week, during the whole Summer, al- 

lowing half a Pitcher full of Water to each plant, and eſpecially in Grounds naturally 
dry; thoſe planted in the Spring, ſhould bring their Fruit to perfetion in Autumn fol- 
ng, if well watered, and they which do not, ought to yield their firſt Fruit in the 
next Spring after, in caſe they be ſtrong enough to reliſt the ſharpneſs of the Winter. 
Artichokes have not only the hard weather, and exceſs of wet to fear, but they have the 
Field Mice likewiſe for their Enemics, thoſe miſchievous little Animals gnawing their 
Roots in the Winter-time, when they knd nothing better in the Gardens, and for o 

rea 


; 
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reaſon, it's good to plant one Rank of Beet-Chards between two Ranks of Artichokes, 
that the Field-Mice hnding the Roots of theſe laſt the tendrer of the-rwo, may fall up- 
on them inſtead of the others, as they never fail to do. "There are three forts of Arc;e. 
chokes, viz. the green, or otherwiſe white ones, which are the moſt early, the violer 
ones, whoſe Fruit is almoſt of a pyramidal Figure, and the red ones which are round, 
and flat like the white ones. "The two laſt forts are the moſt delicious. 

Artichoke Chards. See Chards. p 
Aſparagus are flown at the beginning of the Spring like other Seeds, that is, they are 

ſown in ſome Bed well prepared ; they muſt be ſown indifferent thin, and raked with an 
Iron Rake, to cover them with Earth. About a year after, if they be bi enough, as 
they will be, if the Ground be good, and well prepared; or if not, atleaſt at two years 
end, we mult tranplant them, which is to be done about the end of March, and all the 
Month of April; and for that efftett we muſt have Beds between three and four foot 
broad, and ſeparated one from the other; if it be in ordinary Ground, we dig theſe Beds 
hollow with a good Spade, throwing up the Earth we take out of them upon the 
Pat h-ways ; and as to ſtrong, heavy and moiſt Grounds, I would have them ordered 
as I have done the Kitchen-Garden at Verſailles, that is to fay, I would not have the Beds in 
them at all laid hollow, but on the contrary, raiſed and kept higher than the Path-ways, 
roo much wer being mortal to theſe Plants. Aſparagus thus ſown ſhoot oat Tufts of Roots 
round about their Eye, or Mother Root ; that is to fay, round the place from whence all 
their ſhoots are to Spring, Which Roots ſpread berween two Earths, and in order to 
tranſplant them either into a hollow Bed, or a high raiſed Bed, we beſtow a good tho- 
rough Tillage on the bottom of the Trench, and if the Ground be not very good, we 
dung it a little, and afterward we plant two or three ſtocks of theſe young Plants, or- 
derly in ranks upon the Superficies of the Bed prepared for them, without needing to 
trim the extremity of their Roots, or at leaſt, but a very little, and if our intention be, 
to force theſe Aſparagus by an artificial heat, when they are grown big enough, we place 
them at a foot diſtance one from the other, and if they be to remain to grow after the 
uſual manner, we allow them at a foot and a half's diſtatice, but in both Caſes, we 
place them Checquerwiſe, and when they are fo placed, we cover them up again with 
two or three Inches depth of Earth: if any of them fail to Spring up, we may reimplace 
them with new ones two or three Months after, which is to be done in the fame man- 
ner as we planted the others, only taking care to water the new planted ones ſometimes 
during the great heat, and to keep them always well weeded, and well dug about, or 
eſe we mark out with little ſticks the empty places, and ſtay till the Spring before 
we fill them up again. Every year we cover the Bed with a little Earth raken off from 
the Path-way , becauſe inſtead of ſinking, they always are riling by little and little: we 
dung them moderately every two years, and let them ſhoot up the firſt three or four 
years without gathering any, till we fee them begin to grow pretty thick, and then we 
may force as many as we pleaſe of them, or if not,we continue to gather of them every 
year a crop for fifteen years, before we need to renew them. Every year about Martle- 
mes, We cut down all their ſtems, every ſtock producing ſeveral ſtems, and take the ſeed 
of the faireſt of them for Seed, if we would have them come to bear at the time above- 
mentioned. 'T'o draw them out of their Nurſer-Beds, we uſe an Iron Fork, the Spade be- 
ing too dangerous for that work , becauſe it would cut, and hurt thoſe little 
Plants. 

We mult not fail every Year at the latter end of March, or beginning of April, 
that is, before the Aſparagus begin to naturally, ro beſtow a ſmall dreſſing or 
ſtirring of the Ground about three or four Inches deep, on every Bed, raking care not 
to let the Spade go fo deep, as to hurt the Plants ; which fmall dreſſing ſerves, both to 
kill the Weeds and torender the Superficies of the Earth looſe,and thereby not only the 
better to _ it to drink up the Rain, and the Mey-dew that nouriſhes the Stocks, bur 
likewiſe to facilitate the paſſage of the Alperagus in y—_ The particular and moſt 
dreadful Enemies of Aſparagus are a fort of little Fleas, that faſten upon their ſhoots, 
thake them miſcarry, and hinder them from thriving ; they are molt troubleſome in ve- 
ry hot and dry years, not appearing at all in other years; there has been no Remedy 
tound yet againlt this miſchiet. - 


R= called in French Mel:ſſe, is an Odoriferous Herb, whoſe Leaf when tender, makes 
a part of Sallet-Furnitures. It is multiplyed both by Seed, and by rooted Branches, 
like Lavender, Time, Hyſſop, Kc. 
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Baſil is an annual Plant, that is very delicate. We ſeldom fow it but upon Hee Beds, 
and not in open Ground, as we do Purſlain, Lettuce, &c. We begin to tow ſome in 
that manner at the very beginning of February, and we may continue fo to do the whole 
year. Its render Leaves are mixed in a ſmall quantity, with the Furnitures of Salers, 

which, they make an agreeable perfume ; Ir is likewiſe uſed in Ragou'r, eſpecially 
dry ones, for which reaſon, we take care to keep ſome for H#/inter. We gather its Seed 
in the Month of Aww; and uſually to make it run to Seed, we tranſplant it in the 
Month of May, either in Pots, or Beds. "There are ſeveral forts of ir, but that which 
bears the biggeſt Leaves, and eſpecially it they incline ro a Violet Colour, and that which 
bears the leaſt Leaves, are the rwo moſt curious ; that which produces midling ones, 

ing the ordinary or Common fort. 

Common Bays, or Bax-Tree, is a ſhurb of no very great uſe in our Gardens, and 
therefore it is enough to have ſome few Plants of it in ſome well ſheltered place, to gather 
ſome Leaves of them when occaſion requires. 

Beans, as well thoſe of the Common, and Garden fort, as thoſe called X;dney-Beaw, 
and French-Beans, and in French, Arics, are ſown in open Ground, and grow not other. 
wiſe; 'The Arics French, or Kidney-Beans, are ſown about the latter end of 47ril, and all 
the Month of May, and are very fenlible of the Froſt; The Common Garden Beans 
are ſown at the ſame time with Haſting-Peas, both in November, and in Febrw. 


a7). 

Hot Beds. See the Works in November. 

Bete-raves, of Red Beet-Roots, are annual Plants propagated only by Seed, and are 
ſeldom tranſplanted. "They are ſown in the Month of March, cither in Bed or Borders, 
They muſt be ſown very thin, or at leaſt it they come up roo thick they mult be very 
much thinned, or elſe they will not grow fo fair and large as they ſhould be. 
require a very good, and well prepared Ground : "They are the beſt that have the Reddeft 
ſubſtance and the Reddeſt 'T'ops: They are not to ſpend till towards the end of 
Autumn, and all the Winter Seaſon. 'To have Seed of them, we tranſplant in March ſome 
of the laſt years Roots that we have preſerved from the Froſt, their Secd is gathered inthe 
Months of Augu# and Seprember. 

Winte, or Chard-Beets : Sec Chards. 

Borage and Buglei, grow and are to be ordered in the ſame manner as Arrach, only 
they come not up ſo vigorouſly. We ſow of them ſeveral times in the ſame Summer, becaule 
their Leaves, in which conſiſts all their excellence, are good only whilſt they are tender, 
that is, while they are young. "Their little Violes Colour'd Flowers (erve to adorn Salers. 
Their Seed falls afſoon as 'tis ripe, and therefore muſt be carefully watch'd: The fureſt 
way is to cut down the ſtalks, and lay them a drying in the Sun, afloon as ever the Seeds 
begin to ripen, and by that means we ſhall loſe but very few. 

Bourdelai's, otherwiſe called Verjuice, as well the #hite, as Red fort, is a kind of Vine 
which is pruned, and (lipt, or layed, and grafted and planted as other Fines are in the 
Months of Fanuery, February, and Merch. Care muſt be taken to tie up its Branches, 
eicher to props, or ſome fort of trail, about the middle of June at lateſt, or elſe the 
wind deſtroys it quite: We muſt alſo pick and pluck off the weak and unprobrable 
Branches of theſe Vines; and when we them, "tis enough to leave two, three, 
or four fair Branches at moſt upon each ſock, and to keep them not above three or four 
buds long, every one of which uſually ſhoots forth one bearing Branch, with three or four 
fair Bunches of Grapes upon cach Branch. My practice is in all forts of Vines, but par- 
ticularly in the Muſcat or Mwked forts, to keep the lower Branches ſhorter by two buds, 
than the higheſt, to keep the Plant always low, when I would not have them mount up 
upon a Trail. | 

Buckgborn-Sallet : See Hart:horn- Saller. 

Burner. called in French Pimprenelle, or Pimpernelle, is a very Common and ordinary 
Sallee furniture, which is ſeldom fown but in the Spring, and is ſown thick cither in Beds or 
Borders. 

It often Springs afreſh after cutting, of which the youngeſt ſhoots muſt be choſen for 
Salers, the Leaves that are any thing old being too rough. It does it a great deal of 
good to water it in Summer, "There is but one fort of it whole Seed is gathered at the end 


Summer. 
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Abbages of all forts of Kjtchen-Planes take Root again the eafllieſt wher 

C as they are likewiſe the molt known, and molt uſed of any inour CIT 
They are multiplied by Seed, and are of ſeveral forts and Seaſons. There are ome called 
White, or headed Cabbages, which are for the ſervice of the latter end of Summer, and for 
Autumn, "There are ſome Curled, called Pancaliers, and Milan Cabbages, which produce 
ſmall headed Cabbages, for Winter; there are ſome of a Red or Violet Colour 5 and ſome 
called long {ided Cabbager, whereof ſome are Bright or Vvite, and very delicate, ripe in 
Vintage time, and others Green, and are not very good till they be Froſ-bitten. Laſtly 
there are ſome called Choux Flewrs, i. e. Cabbage Flowers, and by the Engliſh Colbflowers, 
which are the moſt noble and valuable of chem all, and are notuſed in pottage, bur n 
choice intermeſſes; they cannot endure the Froſt, and therefore afſoon as they begin to 
form their heads, they muſt be covered with their Leaves tied up for that end over 
them, with Straw bands, to guard them from the infults of the Cold that ſpoil and rot 
them. They are for our Winter ſpending, and muſt be ſhelered in the Green houſe or 
Conſervatory, whither they muſt be carried and there rms with a turf of their old Earth, 
abour them, where they commonly are uſed to perfect the full growth of their heads. 
All other Cabbage-Planes yield Seed in France, but only theſe, whole Seed we are fain to 
have brought up from the Eaftern Countries, which makes them ordinarily very dear. T'o 
make Cabbage: run to Seed, we uſe every year cither in Autumn of Spring to tranſplant 
ſome of the beſt and faireſt of them, which run to Seed in the Months of Mey and Fune, 
that is gathered in Ful and Auguſt. 

You are by the way to remark two things ; The firſt is, that all thick Plants that run 
to Seed, and grow pretty high, as Cabbage, Lecky, Ciboules, Onions, Red Beet-Roots, C:r- 
rots, Parſnups, Cellery, &c. mult be 1 ed either with upright props, or crois 
ſticks, to hinder the wind from breaking down their ſtems before the Seed be 
Ripe. 

The ſecond is, that we ſeldom ſtay to let any Seeds dry upon their Plants as they 
ſtand, it being enough tolet them only Ripen, when we cut down their ſtems, and lay 
them to dry upon ſome Cloth, after which, we beat them our, and fan and cleanſe them 
and lay them up when they are fully dry : And thus we do with the Seeds of Cyreſſes, 
Chervil, Parſley, Radiſhes, Borage, Bugloſs, &c. 

Ordinary Capers grow upon a fort of ſmall Shrub that is raiſed in niches made ſely 
in well expoſed Walls, for that end, which are filled with Earth to nouriſh the Plants ; 
and every year in the Spring we their Branches, which afterwards (hoot out buttons 
or ſwelling buds, which are vickled up in Vinegar to be uſed in Winter, cither in Salers, 
or in 
Capucine-Capers, or Naſturces, are annual Plants which are uſually ſown in Hoe Beds, 
in the Month of Marchand tranſplanted again in the naked Earth along by ſome Walls, or 
at the foot of ſome Trees, where their mounting ſtalks which are but weak,and grow pretty 
high may take ſome hold, to ſupport themſelves They are allo planted in Pots, and 
Boxes, in which ſome ſticks are fet up to ſupport their ſtalks. 'Their Buttons or round 
Buds before they open, are good to pickle in Vinegar. Their Flower is pretty large of 
an Orange Colour, and very agreeable. They muſt be carefully watered in the Summer, to 
make them ſhoot vigorouſly, and fo long timeas they ſhould. Their Seed falls ro the 
Earth aſſoon as ever 'tis ripe, as well as that of Borage and Bug/o ſs, and therefore muſt be 
carefully gathered up. 

Caprons, are a fort of large Straw-berries, not over delicate, which ripen at the 
fame time as thoſe of the better kind. "Their Leaves are extraordinary large, velveted 
and of adarkiſh Green Colour. "They are little to be prized, and are found in the Woods 


as other Strawberries are. 
Spaniſh Cardans or Cardeons, grow only from Seed. They are ſown at two ſeveral 


times. 
The firſt is commonly about the middle, or latter end of April, and the ſecond, at 
the _ of May. 
mult be ſown in good and well prepared Ground, and in little Trenches or 
pits a full foot wide, and about ſux Inches deep, filled with Mold. We make Beds of four 
or five foot wide, in order to place in them two ranks of thoſe lirtle Trenches or pits 
checker-wiſe. We put five or {1x Seeds in every hole, with intention to let bur two or 


three of them grow, if they all came up, taking away thoſe that are over mrs = 
number, 
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number, either to throw away, or to new ſtock thoſe places where there perhaps are 
none come up, or where we may have ſown ſome few upon a Hoe Bed for that intention, 
And if in fifteen or twenty days we do not ſee the Seed come up, we ſhould uncover 
them, to ſee whether they be rotten, or begin to ſprout, that fo we may hll up their 
places with new ones in caſe of need. 'The Seeds of the firſt ſowing are generally 
three weeks coming up, and thoſe of the ſecond fifteen days. Cardoms mult not be fown 
before the middle of April, for fear they ſhould grow too big, and run to Seed in Auguſt 
and September, and then they are not good. Great care mult be taken to water them 
well; and when towards the end of Oftober, we have a mind to whiten them, we take 
the advantage of ſome dry day, firſt to tie up all their Leaves with two or three 

and ſome days after, we cover them quite up with Straw or dry Litter well twiſted 
about them, fo that the Air may not penetrate to come at them, except it be at the very 
top, which we leave open. 

Theſe Carden Plants thus wrapt up, whiten in about fifteen days or three weeks, and 
grow fit to Eat. We make an end of tying up, and wrapping, or covering all that 
we have in our Gardens, when we perceive the Winter approach, and then we take 
them up with the Earth about them, to tranſplant them in our Green Houſe, or Con- 
ſervatory: Some of thoſe Plants are good to tranſplant in the naked Earth in the 
following Spring, to run to Seed in June, or Fuh, or elſe ſome Plants of them 
tied up in their trſt places, will ſerve for that three or four times together. 

Carrots are a fort of Root, whereof ſome are White, and others Tellow, that grow only 
from Seed, and require the fame care and ordering which we have already deſcribed 
under the head of Red Beet-Roors. 

Cellery, is a fort of Saler produced by Seed, and is not good but at the end of Autwnn, 
and during the Minter Seaſon. We fow of it two ſeveral times, to be ſupplied with 
it {> much the longer, becauſe that which has been long ſown, eaſily runs to Seed, and 
grows hard. We ſow it then the firſt time upon Hee Beds in the beginning of April, 
and becauſe its Seed is ſo extream ſmall, we cannot help ſowing it too thick, to that it 
we be not careful to thin it, and crop it in time, to make it grow to ſome (trength and 
bigneſs before we tranſplant it, it warps and flags its head too nach, and grows weak, 
and ſhoots its Leaves ſtraglingly outward, inſtead of producing ſtore of them from the 
middle of its ſtock. The fureſt way is to tranſplant it in a Nurſery Bed, placing the 
Plants two or three Inches one from another,for which we make holes with our fingers 
_ we tranſplant that which comes of the firſt ſowing at the beginning of June, 

ſow our ſecond ſowing, at the latter end of My, or beginning of Zune, but 'tis in 
open Beds, and we take the fame care to thin, crop, and tranſplant this, as we did that 
of the tirſt ſowing, but we muſt plant more of it the ſecond time, than at the firſt, 
There are two ways of tranſplanting it ; the one is in a Pit or Trench one full ſpit deep, 
and between three and four foot broad, in order to place in it three or four ranks of theſe 
Plants at the diſtance of one foot from one another : This way of making hollow Bed: 
Earth up our Cellery in, is good only in dry Grounds, wet ones being too apt to rot, 
it. The ſecond way of tranſplanting it, is in plain Beds that are not made hollow, and at 
the ſame diſtances as in the other, taking care in both forts of Beds to water them ex- 
treamly in Summer time, its chief goodneſs conſiſting in being tender, as well as in being 
very White, Watering contributes to the firſt kind of goodneſs, and for the ſecond, you 
are to obſerve, that to Hhiten Cellery, we begin at firſt to tie it with two bands when it 
is big enough, chuling dry weather for that efteft, and afterward we Earth our Celery 
Plants quite up, with Earth taken off the high raiſed path-ways, or elſe cover it all 
over he good quantity of long dry Dung, or dry Leaves, as we do Cardeons. Cellay 
ſo Earthed up with dry Earth, or Clothed with long dry Dung, or dry Leaves, to the 
very top of its Leaves, Whitens in three weeks or a Month, and becauſe when 'tis #/hi- 
ted, it rots as it ſtands, if it be not preſently eaten, by conſequence, we are not to 
Earth it up, or cover it with Dung, but in fuch proportion as we are able to ſpend out 
of hand ; there needs no other precaution to be uſed to it fo long as it does not freeze; 
bur as ſoon as ever it begins to ſet to freeze, we muſt then cover up our Cellery quite over 
head and ears, for a hard Froſt ſpoils it preſently. And that we may the more ealily 
cover it, after we have firſt tied it up with two or three bands, we take it up with the 
Earth about it, at the beginning of M/mter, and plant it in another Bed, ſerting the Plants 
as cloſe as we can one to another, and then there needs much lefs ſtuff ro cover them, 
than when they are left ſtanding in their old places at ſuch great diſtances aſunder. The 
way to raiſe Sced from them, is, to tranſplant ſome Plants of them in ſore by-place, afrer 
Winter is paſt, which will not fail to run to Secd in the Month of Auguft, we know but 
one fort of it. Chard: 
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I Chard: of Artichoker, otherwiſe called Colors, are the Leaves of fair Artichoke Plants 
tied, and wrapt up with Seraw in Autumn and Winter, which being covered up all o- 
- yer but at their very top, with Straw, grow white, and by that means, loſe a little of 
their bitterneſs, ſo that when they are boiled, they are ſerved up like true Spaniſh Carden; 
but after all, arc not ſo good, and belides the Plants often rot and periſh whilſt we arc 
whiting them. 

Chard-Beets are Plants of white Beers tran in a well at the 
ſtance of a full foot one from the other, _— COINS evi 
have a large white, and thick downy e Main ſhoot, and that downy Cotton- 
like ſhoot is the true Chard uſed in Porrages and Intermeſſes. After we have ſown white 
Beers upon Hoe Beds, or in the naked Earth, in the Month of Merch, we tranſplant thar 
which is yelloweſt in Bedpurpoſe]y prepared,and by taking care to water them well during 
the Summer, they grow big and ſtrong enough to reſiſt the hard winter cold, id 
care be taken to cover them with long dry Dung, juſt as we do Artichokes. he 96 
likewiſe well placed, when rwo Ranks of them are berween two Ranks of 
Artichokgs, We uncover them in April, and dreſs the Earth about them, and give them 
careful attendance, and by the means of this diligent Culture, produce thoſe fine 
Cherds we have in the Rogation Seaſon, and in the Months of May and June ; in 
they run to Seed, which we gather in the Months of Faly and Augyf#, to fow in the 


Spring. 
The Chaſſela's is a very good and ſweet fort of Grape,of which there are two kinds, 
white and Red, and this latter is very ſcarce and rare, bur the other very common, It 
requires the Expoſitions of the Sourh, Eft and Ft, to be fo much the yellower, 
the more and crackling , the better ; Ir is of all Grapes that which keeps lon- 
peſt, if it be not ſuffered tro grow too ripe upon the Vine before it be gathered. Its 
| my rrabee apts 34 =) 2h is the fame with that of the Bourdelax or Verjuice 
rape. 
Musked Chervil is one of our Sallet-Furnitures, and at the beginning of the Spring, 
whilſt its Leaves are and render, it is agreeable, and proper to contribute ro 
the ring  prhuing Re, br thy are tobe ul 1 long whe they ur old and 
ugh. t remains ſeveral Years in its place without being ſpoiled by the Froſt, fo that 
gu. vert, hm ETC PTR Ps T5 rH 
rd many « bar is an annual Plant, or rather a plant of few Months, which ſerves 
ru Sod enki Ge wh 2d roger ny COR 
RE by Mn CNS 
to the quantity of G we have. Ir runs very eafily to Seed, and if we have 
ſome of it betimes, we muſt ſow it about the end ofAurzmmn, and doubtleſs we ſhall have 
the Seed quite ripe towards the middle of June following; we cut down the talks as 
ſoon as it begins to grow yellow, and beat it out as we do that of other Plants. 

Chicons are a fort of Lerruces to tie up ; ſee their Culrure under Lerruites. Cibouls or 
Chibouls, ly ſpeaking, are but Onions that are degenerated, and of which Nature has 
os Yewere miarned, that 5 to fay, Onions that inſtead of producing « thick Root in the 
Farth, and one ſingle ſtem, uces but a ſmall Root, and ſeveral Stems, or upright 
Shoots, and thoſe which moſt of them, are moſt eſteemed, which are the fort of 


except in very hard Weather, when the Earth cannot be cultivared ; their Seer is fo per- 
feQly like that of Onions, that they cannot be diſtinguiſhe one from the other, but the 
former never recover ſo as to produce Onions, and particularly thoſe we pluck up out of 
the Onion Beds, which are ſown too thick, and muſt be thin'd, that which are lefr, 
may grow the bigger. We thin our Cibouls alſo for the fame, and we tranſplant ſome 
which proſper very well, and grow big when they are fo tranſplanted. Ir is conveni- 
ent ſornetimes tu water our Ciboul Beds in Summer: that prove extraordinary dry, and un- 
les in ſuch caſes, they will not need watering, but however they muſt be always planted 
in Earth. 

noliſh Cives,otherwiſe called Appericer, are multiplied by producing thick Tufts, which 
are Nipt out and ſeparated into > little ones, and are tranſj nine or ten Inches 
aſunder, either in Borders or Beds ; they require pretty good Ground, with which if they 
be accommodated, they will laſt three or four years without removing, withour needing 
«ny great culture; it being enough to keep them well weeded, ——_——_—_— 
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times during the great heat. It is their Leaves only, that are uſed tor one of the $aler 
Furnitures. 

Citrulls or ordinary P ompions, Pinmpuons, or Pumkns, and Potirens, or flat Pumpong, 
as every body knows, are the biggelt produttions the Earth brings torth in vur Clamares, 
tor whoſe culture there is little to be done; uſually we ſow them in Het Beds rowards the 
middle of March, that being the only way to preſerve and multiply them, and at the end 
of April, we take them up with the Earth about them, to tranſplant them in holes 
made for that purpoſe, of about rwo foor diameter, and one foot deep, and two Toiſes or 
Fathom alunder one from the other, which are hlled with mold ; when their Vines begin 
to grow tive or ſix toot long, which happens about the beginning of Fwe, we throw 
upon them in the middle of that length ſome ſhovels tull of Earth, buth to prevent their 
being broken by the winds driving them to and fro, and to nake thent take root at 
the place fo covered, by which means the Fruit that grows beyond that part, will be 
the better nouriſhed and conſequently grow the bigger: "There are two forts of Curals 
or Pumpiens, the Green, and the Which ones, but neither of them are ht to be gathered 
till they be Augulted, that is till they be grown Jelow, and their skin grown tough 
enough tore{ſt ones nail. We keep of them in our ſtore-houles, till about the middle of 
Lent, when they have been ſeaſonably gather'd, and well defended from the Cald: 
All forts of ſituation in the open Air agree with them well enough, but yer they which 
are well expoſed ripen ſooner than the others; we trim nothing off trom them, bur 
only content our ſelves with watering them ſometimes when the Summers are exceilive 
dry. Their Seed is found in their Bclhes. 

Coleworts and Collyflawers are included under Cabbage. 

Coſtow of Artichokgs: See Chards. 

Carden Crgfſes, is one of the little Sallee Furniwures, and is a Plant that laſts bur a little 
while. We ſaw of it every Month as we do Chervi/, that we may have always ſome 
of it that is tender; and we ſow it very thick. It is propagated only by Seed, which it 
1s very apt to rut to, and which we begin to gather at the end of Fuze, cutting down 
the ſtalks in order to dry them, and beat out the Seeds and winnow them as we do 
thoſe of other Plants, afſoon as we perceive any of them to ripen. 

2aat tp hy their culture under the head manenmond 7 Muxk-Melons. It is to be 
oblerved, a Cucumber Plant yields a great quantity of Fruit, and for a time, 
when 'tis well cultivated, and eſpecially when *Hs well watered. og 

Carrans and Gooſe berries, both being comprehended under the French name Groſzilles, 
beth the Red and H/bize, or Pearled fort, termed in Engliſh, Currans, and the prickly fort, 
called in Englyb, Dutch Gooſe-berries, are kinds of little Fruit ſhrubs, which yield a great 
deal of Fruis, "They produce round about their old ſtock, a great number of rooted 
ſuckers or {lips, which ſerve to propagate them, belides which their Branches and eſpe- 
cially the young ones that are cut oft from them, take root ealily. "They are planted in 
the Month of March, at the diſtance of at leaſt (x good foot one from the other, cither 
in whole Beds, or ſquares, or in the void ſpaces between the Dwaf-Tices which are uſually 
planted about the {quares of Kzchen or Fruit-Gardens. Both of them delight in a Ground 
that is alittle moiſt, the better to enable them to produce thick ſhoots, and conſequently 

Fran. 

The Rgdand Pearled, or White fort, called in Englſb Currans produce Bunches, which 
are Ripe in Juh, but the prickly ones, named in Engliſb, Gooſe berries, produce none, but 
bear their Fruie upon fi ſtalks all along the young Branches of the preceeding years 
growth, and that at the place of every one of the Eyes or Buds of that Branch. The 
Fruit of this latter is uſed particularly in March and April, in Compires or wet tweet-meats, 
and ſauces, for which uſes it mult be very Green, for when it is Ripe, it grows r00 
foft and Bat. "The culture that is moſt proper to be uſed to both Currans and Gooſe-berries, 
and ally tothe Currans, conliſts in cutting away all their old wood, and preſerving 
only that of one and two years growth : for a confuſed mixture of one with the other, 
1s not only very indiſagreeable and pernicious, but the old Branches will bear nothing 
but very {mall Fruz, till at laſt they quite degenerate, fo that they will bear none bur ſmall, 
common, and very crabbed fowre Currans or Gooſe-berrier, and afſoon as the old ſtocks 
have done bearing any longer either tair Branches or good Fruw, we ſhould take a Re- 
ſolution utterly to grub them up, after we have firlt railed a plantation of new ones in 
ſome other choice Feſh Piece of Ground, to ſupply their places ; for a Garden ought by 
No means to be without fair Currans and Gorſe-berries, and alon as ever the new ones beg 
to bear, we axc to deltroy the old ones, which make but a very unlightly figure in 4 
Garden. 
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C Harp Dock, or Doek-Sorrel, or Patience, properly ſpeaking, is bur a fort of very great 

or large Sorrel, which is very fower. We content our telves only with forme borders, 
or perhaps, ſome one fingle Bed of it, to have forne of its Leaves to mix now and 
then among our Sorrel. The manner of railing i is the fame we prattiſe with Sor- 


re;. 


E. 


| ap is a fort of very good annual Plant uſed in Sallers, and in our pottage in the 
Autumn and Winter Seaſons, provided it be well whitened, and conſequenely tender 
and delicate ; it is multiplied oaly by Seed. There is the Common or Garden Endive, 
and wild Endive, called alſo Swccory, the common name in French to them both. "The 
Common Endive is of ſeveral kinds, viz. The White, which is the moſt delicate, and 
the Green fort which is the moſt ruſtical, and beſt able to refiſt the Cod, as likewiſe the 
Curled fort, and that which is not Curled. 

All forts of them agree tolerably well with all kinds of Ground. We ſeldom begin to 
ſow any of them till rowards the middle of May, and then they muſt be-ſown very thin, 
or be very much thinn:d, aftewards in order to be whitened in the places where they 
firſt grow, without tranſplanting, and we alſo ſow bur a little quantity of them at once, 
becauſe they are too apt to run to Seed: The ſeaſon for ſowing a greater quantity of 
them is at the latter end of Fane, and during the whole Month of Fab, in order to have 
ſome good for ſpending in September, and we afterwards ſow a great deal of it again in 


Auguſt, that we may have a ſufficient proviſion of it ro fupply us all the reſt of Aurwnn, | 


and the brit part of the F/irer. When our Endive comes up too thick, we cut it, or elſe 
pull up ſome of it, to thin it, that the reſt may grow big enough to be tranſplanted; 
and when we tranſplant any of it in Summer time, it muſt be placed at the diſtance of a 
hrge foot between Plant and Plant; we uſually make great Beds of five or ſix foot 
broad, in order to tranſplant them afterwards in rows markt out ſtrait with a cord. This 
Plant requires great and frequent waterings ; and when ?tis big enough we muſt go to 
work to whiten it, for which effe&t, we tie it up with two or three bands according as 
its height requires ; and being fo tied, it whitens in fifreen, or twenty days: Bur becauſe 
it is very apprehenſive of the Froft, therefore afſoon as ever the Cold begins to come on, 
we cover it with long dry Dung, whether it be tied up or no: At the end of Seprember, 
we plant the ſtocks of it pretty near together becauſe then it grows neither fo high, 
nor ſpreads fo much as in Swnmer : And if we can fave any Plants of it in Winter, we 
muſt tranſplant them again in the Spring in order to produce Seed that may have ſufficient 
time to ripen. Thoſe perſons that have a good Conſervatory or Green houſe, will do 
well to houſe it up there, but they which have none mult be content to cover it up 
well with a good quantity of long dry Dung, fo that the Froft may not come at 
it. 

Wild Endive, or Succory is ſown at the very beginning of the Month of March, and 
that pretty thick, and in Grouud well prepared. We endeavour to fortihe it, and make 
it grow big all Summer, by watering, and cropping it that it may be fit ro whiten in 
Winter. 

+ There are ſome People that will eat it Green in Sallers though it be never fo birter, bur 
commonly they rather delire it whitened : And to whiten it, we cover it up with a 
great deal of long Dung, after we have firſt cur it cloſe tothe Earth, by which means, 
it been forced to ſpring up in obſcurity, and ſhaded from all light, its young ſhoots 
grow Hhite and render. The neareſt way is by the interpoſition ot ſome props crothng 
trom ſide to ſide, to keep the Dung from touching it, {ince it ſhoots up in the ſame 
manner under fuch a hollow covering as under a cloſe one, fo that care be taken, fo well 
to ſtop up paſſages on all ſides, that no light or Air at all get in. Being thus ordered, 
its ſhots are much cleanlier, and reliſh not ſo much of the Dung. They which have 
Conſervatories may tranſplant ſome of it thither in #/inter, it ſprouting well enough there, 
when it is buta little obſcurely placed. When it is Green it endures the Froſt we)! enough, 
and at the very latter end of Ma, it runs to Seed. Many People eat its young ſhoots in 
Salletz when they are young and tender. 
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Exnel is one of our Sallees Furnitures which grows only from Seeds, and is ſeldom 
tranſplanted. It reſiſts the Cold of Winter. We fow it cither in Beds or Borders, | 
Ic ſprings again, when cut. Its youngeſt and tendrelt ſhoots are the beſt. Irs Seed is 
in Auguſt; and in fine it agrees well enough with all forts of Grounds. See | 
more of it under Anis. | 
Furnitures, which are Mint, Tarragon, Samphire, &c. See their culture under the ſeveral 
titles of thoſe Plants that compoſe them. 


G. 
Arlick is ted heads, or kernels called Cloves, about the end of 
G > ung ny ants Por CC and at three or four Inches 
diſtance one from the other. They are out of the Earth at the end of Fub, and 
laid to dry in a place free from moiſture, in order to preſerve them from one year to 
another 


ar See Currens. 


H. 


Artihorn or Buckshorn Sallet, is a little annual Plant whoſe Leaves when tender, are 
uſed in Sailee Furnitures they are ſown in March very thick, it being impoſſible ro 
ES, ons SE eany ſmall which are in the Month 
of Auguſt. The little Birds are very greedy of them, as they are ot all other ſmall Kirchen 
Plant Seeds. When the Leaves of this Plant are cut, there fpring up freſh ones, as do al- 
fo from Sorrel, Cives, Parſley, &c. | 
Fine, or Sweet Herbs : See Aromatichy. | 
, 
| 


» 


L. 


Avender ſerves to garniſh borders in Kjechen-Gardens, and yields a Flower which with- | 
out being ſeparated from its ſtalks, is uſed to put among clean Linen to perfume | 
it, It is multiplied both by Seed, and by its Branches or Slips which have taken Root at | 
Leeks are ſown at the end of Winter, and that pretty thick, and in Bed: well prepared, 
after which during the whole Month of une, we take them up neatly and tranſplant 
them into other Bed: which are no leſs carefully prepared ; in order to which, we make ; 
with a pantng ſtick, holes about four Inches deep, and half a foot afunder, and after | 
we have a little trimmed both their Roots and Leaves, we only flide down a ſingle 
Plant into every hole, withour minding to preſs down the Earth about it, as we do to 
all other Plants ; however we take care to grub up the Weeds about them from time 
$0 time, and to water them a little in very dry weather, that their ſtems may grow to a 
due thickneſs, and may whiten before Winter ; when the Froſt is very brisk, it is belt to 
cover them, or elſe, to ſet them into Earth in the Conſervatory; it is likewiſe very conve- 
nient, to take them up out of their Bed where they are planted a little at large, and to 
lace them nearer together afterwards in another Nwſery Bed, and cover them up with , 
ong Litter, becauſe otherwiſe when it freezes hard, we ſhould not be able to get them | 
out of the Ground without breaking them. We may leave ſome of them ſtanding after | 
Winter, to run to Seed, or elſe we may Plant fome in a ſeparate place for that purpoſe. | 
Their Secd is gathered in Auguſt, and there is one ſort that isbigger than the ordinary one, | 
which is the belt. 
Lettuces are Plants that are the moſt ordinarily and commonly ſeen in our Kychen- | 
Gardens, and are indeed the moſt uſctul Mans of them, and eſpecially for Salers, of | 
Which almoſt all the World is moſt conſtantly amorous. We have many things for in 
the firſt place, there are Lereuces of different Seaſons,thoſe which are good in certain Months 
m the year being not good in others; and thoſe which grow well in the Spring, thriving 
not well in Summer; and they which proſper in Autumn and H#/ncer,coming tonothing,nei- | 
ther in Spring nor Summer, as will be fecn afterwards: In the ſecond place,there are fume 
that with the ordinary help of the general culture attain their due perteftion, and contri- 
bute both to the nouriſhment and pleaſure of Man-kind, and they are the Cabbage tw 
uray 
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Thirdly, there are ſome that neceflarily require the Art of Induſtry and the Gardner to 
advance them to that degree of perteftion which they ſhould have ; and they are fuch 
as mult be tied up ro make them grow white, without which they would be neither 
render, nor ſweet, nor good; fuch as are the Roman Lettuces, &c. Nay, and I have 
thought ht ſometimes to tie up thoſe that were to cabbage, when 1 faw they did not cab- 
bage ſoon enough, by which means they may be forced to cabbage whether they will 
or no. I uſe this Method particularly with ſome forts of Finrer Lettices, that is, when 
there are any of them which though furniſhed with leaves big enough to cabbage, 
yet for want of futhcient heat, are hindred from turning, that is from growing hard ; 
and this expedient is a very foveraign Remedy againſt that Defect, in a furly Seaſon ; and 
belides theſe general diſtinftions , the number of rhe particular Kinds of Leetuces is 
greater than of any other fort of Kjtchen-planes whatſoever, as will appear more etpecially 
by the order they obſerve in reſpett of the Seaſons; and the order of the Cabbage-Lerruces, 
as near as I can deſcribe it,is this. 

'The hrit that cabbage at the going out of Winter , are the Shel! Lertuees fo call'd, 
becauſe their Leat is round almoſt like a Shell. They are otherwiſe called Winter-Leeru- 
ces, becauſe they pretty well indure ordinary Froſts, which none of all the other Lereu- 
ces can do. 'Theſe are ſown in September, and afterward tranſplanted in ſome Wall-Border 
towards the South and Eait, in the Months of Ofober and November, or elſe they are 
ſown upon Hoe Beds under Bells, in the Months of February and March, and are good to 
cat in April and May. We have at the ſame time another fort of Reddiſh Lereuces called 
Paſſion Lertuces, which proſper very well in light Grounds, but not over well in others 
that being colder and ſtronger or heavier, calily inte them with flimy Snivel. Both 
theſe kinds ſhould when they thrive, produce very thick and good Heads. To theſe 
ſucceed the Bright curled Lereuces, which uſually cabbage in the Spring, that is before 
the heat grows anything exce(lwe,but they muſt not be planted in ſtrong and heavy Lands. 
They likewiſe do well enough upon a Her Bed, and eſpecially under Glaſs Bells or Frames; 
for when they are ſown in January, and tranſplanted as ſoon as they are grown any thing 
thick, or elic letr thin upon their Nurſery-Beds, they cabbage as ſoon as the Hmter-Ler- 
euces, and arc very excellent. 

"There is about the ſame Seaſon,two other forts of Curled Bright Lertuces, viz. one called 
George Letruces, which are thicker and lefs curled than the ordinary Curled Bright Leetuces ; 
and another called the Minson Lerence, which is the leaſt fort. Both theſe laſt require fuch 
Ground as we term good black Sand, but yet their Heads ſeldom cabbage cloſe enough, 
that is to ſay, are not ordinarily fo hard and hrm as thoſe of the right Curled Brighe Let- 
races, 

"The Curled Green Leteuces come in near about the ſame Seaſon with rhe preceeding ones, 
but are not & tender nor delicate. 

There is alfo a fort of ſmall red ones, and another named Short Lerruces, both which 
have all the necellary qualifications of good Lerruces , _—_— only that their 
Heads are ſmall, and that they likewiſe require Black Sandy Ground. 

The firſt Lecruces fupply us amply as | have faid, during the Months of April and 
May, and the beginning of Fe, but after that time they are too _ be influenced 
to run to Seed by the great heat that then comes on. They are followed during the 
relt of June, and all the Month of Fuly, by thoſe called the Royal Belleg ardes, or Fair 
Leeks, Bright Genua"s, Capucins, Aubervilliers, and Perpignans; of which laſt, there are both 
green and bright, both of which very fair and very good heads, and thrive well 
enough in ſtrong Grounds too, when the Summer proves not too Rainy ; but cold, or 
too trequentRains infe&t them with Slime and Snivel,and conſequently deftroy them. The 
Capucin Lettuces are reddiſh, CORR even without tranſplanting, and are pretty 
delicate. The Awberviliers bring forth Heads that are too hard, and ſometimes bitter 
withall, and are more uſed for boiling than for Sallets. "The difference that appears 
berween the Rozal and the Bellegardes or Farr look'd Lerruces, is only, that the tormer are a 
lirtie more Greeniſh, and theſe laſt a lirtle Brighter. 

However in the Surnmer time, che tied Lerences are mixed among the cabbaged ones, 
wiz. the Reman Lettuces which are open,and are called Chicons,or Bright, and are termed A/- 
Fhanges, Which laſt are more delicate than the Chicons, both to raiſe, and when they are 
eaten in Sallers.There are alſo a fort which are ſtiled Imperial Lettuces, which are of an ex- 
traordinary great Size, and are likewiſe very delicate to the taſte, but very apt to rot 
as ſoon as ever they grow white ; there are belides, a certain kind of large Reddiſh Chi- 
jev;, which whiten in a manner of themſelves without tying, and are good in courſe 
Grounds, and ſucceed uſually pretty well in Summer, for as for the green Chicons, we 
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cannot well have them bur in the Spring, becauſe they run too haſtily tro Seed. The 
Lettuces that defend themſelves beſt from the great heat that predominates about the end 
of Fuly, and all the Month of Auguſt, are thoſe we call Genus Lettucer, and eſpecially 
the green ſort, for the Brighe Genua, and Red Genua run more ealily to Seed, and will 
hardly come to good but in light Grounds. We ſhould therefore prepare a great many 
of theſe green Genua's againſt the Dog-days, and the brit Froſts ; we may allo intermix 
with them ſome few Bright, and ſome Red Genua's ; but more eſpecially we ſhould 
be fure to mix with them ſome Aifanges, and a great quantity of bright or white Endroe, 
as likewiſe, a great many Perpignan Lertuces, both of the bright and green kind. The 
great Inconveniencies that happen to Cabbage Lereuces, are hrit, that they often degene. 
rate ſo far as to cabbage no more, which is diſcovered by their Leaves growing out in 
length like a Cat's Tongue, as Gard'ners term it, or by their changing their natural 
colour into another more or leſs green ; and therefore we mult be very careful to gather 
no Seed from any but ſuch as cabbage very well,. for which effeft, we ſhould be ture 
to mark out -at firſt, ſome of thoſe that turn beſt, in order to reſerve them to run to 
Seed where they —_ or to remove them with a turf of the Earth about them into tome 
ſeparate place aſhgned for that purpole. 

EI tnodaodrab part of them are » they muſt be 
ſpent, unleſs we would have the diſpleaſure to ſee them run to Seed without doing us a- 
ny Service ; in which Reſpe&t the Market Gard'ners have a great advantage beyond 0- 
ther Perſons, becauſe they can fell off in one day, whole of theſe Cabbage Letruces, 
for commonly the Beds which were new planted at the ſame time, Cabbage likewiſe all 
at once, whereas in other Gardens, we cannot ſpend them any faſter than we need them, 
for which Reaſon we are obliged to plant often of them, and that in greater quantity 
than we are able to conſume, that we may have a continual ſupply of them ſucceſſively, 
without any Diſcontinuation, it being much more commodious to have an over-plus 

uantity ham, than to want. The fureſt way is to particularly to thoſe forts 
that are the moſt Ruſtical, and that laſt a great while ged before they run to 
Seed, ſuch as are the Shell Lertuces, the Perpignans, the Green Genua's, the Auberviliers, 
and the Auſtrichertes, or Auſtrian Lettuces, which I muſt confeſs too, are a long time cabs 


The third inconvenience is , that the Movie, that is, the Rot which begins at 
the ends of their Leaves, ſeizes them ſometimes, and that when the Ground or the Sea« 
ſon are not favourable to them, they remain thin and lean, and run up to Seed inſtead 
of ſpreading and cabbaging. There is hardly any Remedy to prevent this Rot be- 
cauſe there is hardly any to be found effeCtual againſt the cold and rainy Seaſons that 
cauſe it ; but againſt the defects that may be in the Ground, there are infallible ones,that 
is to ſay, it mult be amended and improved with ſmall Dung, if it be barren, whether it 
be a ſandy, or a Cold and groſs Earth; and to this laſt, we ſhould give a little ſlope, 
if when the Ground is good, the waters ſpoil it by ſettling roo much in it, and by that 
means, make ll che Pha roving there to rot, Good Dung throughly rotten , be- 
ing the Soul and Primum Mobile of Kitchen-Gardens, without which, no more than 
without frequent waterings, and dreſſing of the Ground no man can ever be rich in fine 
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yet remains to be known for the perfeſt underſtanding the ordering of Ler- 
tuces, that they which grow biggeſt muſt be placed ten or twelve inches one from the 
other, which is to be underſtood of the Shell Letruces, Perpignans, Auſtrians, Beliegardes, 
or Fair-looks, Aubervilliers, Alfanges, and Inperials ; and for thoſe that bear heads bur of a 
midling {:2e, the diſtance of ſeven or eight inches is enough, which are the Bright Curled, 
the ſhort, the lictle Rgd, and the Green Chicon Lereuces, &c, Thoſe that will be good 
husbands may ſow Radsſbes in their Lereuce Beds, becauſe the Radiſbes will be all drawn 
out and ſpent before the Lereuces cabbage ; and for the ſame reaſon, becauſe the Endrees 
are much longer before they come to pertection than the Lereuces, we may Plant ſome of 
theſe laſt among the Endive; ; they agree well enough one with the other: and ſo we 
may have a double crop to gather one and the ſame Bed and in the fame Seaſon ; 
a Lettuces are gathered rſt, afterwards the Endives arrive. to their full good- 
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Acher, are a fort of little Saller which we may call a wild and ruſtical 

Sallet , becauſe indeed ir ſeldom is brought before any noble Company. 

They are multiplied by Seed which is gathered in Fu{, and are only uſed towards the end 

of Winter. We make Bed: for them which we ſow about the end of Auguſt; they are 

hardy enough to refiſt the rigours of the Froft, and becauſe they produce a great many 

lictle Seeds that eaſily fall, though we have bur a lirtle quantity of them, they will propa- 
themſelves ſufhciently, without any other culture but weeding them. 

Mallows and Marſb-malleows ought to be allowed a place in our Kiechen-Gardens, though 
civility will not permit us to explain in this Treatiſe what uſes they ſerve for, and though 
they be rather Plants of the wild heldsthan of a Garden. "They grow of their own accord, 
and have no more need of cultivating than any of the Weeds that infeſt the good Herbs. 
When we have a mind to have any of them in our Gardens, it will be beſt ro ſow them in 
ſome by-place. 

Marjoram, or Marjerom, is an Odoriferous Plant of which we compoſe agretable 
Borders and Edgings. There is the Winter Marjoram,which is the beſt, and the Summer 
Marjoram which laſts not beyond that Seaſon. Both of them are multiplied by Seed, 
and likewiſe by Roored {lips or ſuckers. They are principally uſed in making Per- 


Mine, called in French, Balm, when once planted, needs no other particular culture 
than being cur down cloſe to the Ground every year, at the end of Autumn, to make ir 
ſhoot out ſtore of tender Sprouts in the Spring, which are mingled with the Furnitures 
of Sallers for them that love them a lnrle icy and pertumed. It muſt be renewed 
every three years at leaſt; and placed always in good Earth. The Branches when cut 
off, take Root at the place where they are covered, and by that means, of one great 
Tuft, we may calily make a great many, which are to be planted at the diſtance of a 
foot one from the other. In the inter likewiſe, we plant ſome thick Tufts of it 
Hee Beds and by taking care to cover them with Bells, they ſpring very well for abour fif- 
teen days, and then periſh. 

Muſears are a kind of Grapes, which when they attain to their natural goodneſs, are 
one of the moſt conſiderable commodities of a Kitchen-Garden, There are three ſorts of 
them, viz. White, Red, and Black, the White is commonly the beſt of the threezit re- 
quires temperate Countries like that of the Iſle of France, and the Expoſitions of the 
South ard Eaſt, and always a light Ground, we ſeldom ſee any good ones in pure Earth, 
and if it be in hot Climates,or Gravelly,and Sandy Ground; they profpet very well upon 
Counter-Eſpaliers, or Pole Hedge-Trees, and even in the open Air. Their Goodneſs 
conſiſts in having large, yellow, and crackling Berries, and growing thin in their Clu- 
ſters, and in a'pretty rich musked taſte, but yer not too ſtrong like the $ ONES. 
The Province of Tourain produces admirable ones. Their Culture is exactly the ſame 
with that of the Chaſſela's Grapes, both as to their Pruning, and manner of Propaga. 


tion. 
The Long Muſcat, called otherwiſe the Paſſe-Muyſquee, is another fort of Grape whoſe 


Berry is bigger and more longiſh than that of the ordinary Muſcar, and its cluſters are 
alſo longer, but yet its taſte s nothing near © rich as that of the others, 
N. 


Now : dee Capucin Capers, 
O. 


Nions are red or white, which laſt are ſweeter and more prized than the red ones. 

There's no Body but knows how many uſes they ſerve for. They are propagated 
only by Seed, which is commonly ſown at the latter end of February and beginning of 
Merch, in Beds of good Earth, and well prepared, and afterwards raked with an 
Rake, to cover them, as is done to other ſinall Seeds. They muſt be ſown thin, that they 
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tnayſow ſome in September and tranſplant them afterwards in the Month of May, by which 
tneans we may have ſome full grown at the very beginning of Fub, which we may ga- 
ther, plucking them firſt out of the Ground as ſoon as that time comes, and then k of 
we have dried them two or three days in the hot Sun, lay them up in ſome dry place, to 
keep all the year in caſe of need. We muſt not forget when our Onions begin to appear 
with pretty thick Stems above the Superhicies of the Earth, that is, when they begin to 
advance towards their Maturity, to break them down, either by treading them under our 
Feet, or with a board pretty hard prefled down upon them, becauſe by that means the 
nouriſhment that was before ſpent in their ſtems, being hindered from mounting upwards, 
will remain and ſettle all in that which 1 think, is but improperly called their head, and 
make it grow ſo much the bigger. I have already told you elfewhere, how their Seed 
is to be raiſed. 


P. 


Arſley, as well of the Curled as ordinary fort, is of great uſe in Kitchens all the year 

long, as well for its Leaves as Roots. It is comprehended under the Title of Ver- 
dures or green Pot-berhs, We ought not to fail in the Spring, to ſow a reaſonable quanti- 
ty of it in every Garden, and pretty thick, and in good, and well prepared Ground, 
When its Leaves are cut, it ſhoots out new ones like Sorrel. It well enough relifts a mo- 
derate, but not a violent cold, and therefore 'tis beſt ro beſtow ſome covering on it in 
Winter, to defend it. When we would have any of it produce large Roots,we maſt thin 
it in the Beds or Borders where 'tis ſown. Ir requires much watering in very hot 
weather. "There arc ſome that pretend” to have a kind of Parſy bigger than ordinary, 
but for my part I know no ſuch kind. "The Curled Parſy appears more agreeable to the 
Sight, than the Common fort, but is never a whit better than it for that. We gather 
our Parſy Seeds in the Months of Augwft and September. 

Macedonian Parſley, or Aliſenders, is one of the Furnitures of our H/inter-Sallers, which 
muſt be whitened like #/ild Endive, or Succory ; that is to ſay, at the end of Autumn, we 
muſt cut down all its Leaves, and then cover the Bed where it grows, all over with 
long dry Dung, or Straw Screens, ſo cloſe, that the Froſt may not come at it, by which 
means, the new Leaves that ſpring from it, grow white, yellowiſh and tender. We 
ſow it in the Spring, thin, becauſe ir produces a great many large Leaves, and 
we gather its Sced at the latter end of Summer. It is a good hardy Plant, and that de» 
fends its felf very well from the Drought, without requiring much watering, 

Parſnips are a fort of Roots well known in our Kitchens, We fow them towards the 
end of Winter, either in open Ground, or Borders, and that always pretty thin, and in 
good and well prepared Ground ; and if they come up too thick, they muſt be thinned 
as foon as May comes in, that they which are lefr, may be the better nouriſhr, and 
grow the fairer. They are propagated only by Seed, for the railing which, the fame 
care 45 to be taken as we have directed for that of Red Beet-roots, Carrots, &c. 

Paſſe Muſquee : See Myſcats. 

Patience, or Sharp Dock; See Dock, 

Peas, or Peaſe may be placed in rank of Kytchen-plents, It is a good ruſtical or hardy 
Plant, which commonly is ſown im the open Field, without needing any other Culture 
than being weeded whilſt 'tis young , that is, before it begins tro codd. But when 
they are propt , they yield more than when they are not. "They require pretty 
good Ground, and a little Rain to make them tender and delicate, and mult be ſown 
pretty thin. There are ſeveral forts of them, © viz. Haſtings, Green, White and Square 
ones, otherwiſe called large codded Peas, &c. We may have of them in the Months of 
May, June, Fuly, Auguſt, September and Ottober. For to have ſome all that while after 
the firſt, we have no amore to do, but to ſow them in different Months, to have them 
fit for cating three Months after. Thoſe forts we are moſt choice of in Kjrchen-Gardens 
are the Haftigs both White and Green, which are of a midling Size. We ſow them at 
the end of Ofober, under the ſhelter of ſome Exſtern or Southern Walls, and we raiſe 
Ridges or {ſloped Banks too, ſometimes for that purpoſe ; and to diſpoſe them ro come up 
ſo much the ſooner when they are Sown, we make them Sprout five or fix days betore, 
by laying them to ſteep rwo days in Water, and afterwards laying them in a place 
where the cold cannot reach them, til! their firſt Root begins to appear. Hard wea- 
ther ſpoils them quite, which is the reaſon why all we can do, will not procure us any 
good ones till the latter end of Mgy. We likewiſe fow ſome upon hot Beds, ar the end 
of February, in order to tranſplant them by the fides of ſome well expoſed Walls, in 
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caſe thoſe ſown at the latter end of Obey preceeding, happen to have been ſpoiled by 
the Froſt. Our laſt time of Sowing them i at Midſummer, to have them fit to eat a- 
bout 4ll-hallow-r1de. 

Pompions and Potirons, or Flat Pompions : See Citrulls, 

Purſlain is one of the prettieſt Plants in a Kirchen-gardens, which is principally uſed in 
Sallets, and ſometimes in Potrtages. There are two forts of it, viz. The Green, and the 
Red, or Golden ;, this latter is the more _— of the two to the Eye, and more deli- 
cate and difficult to rear, fo that in hard weather we have much ado to make it grow 
even upon hot Beds, and under Bells, for it ſeldom profpers in open Beds till about the 
middle of Msy, and then too, the Earth mult be very good, ſweet, and very looſe, 
and the weather very fair. And therefore for our firſt Purflain which we are not to 
begin to ſow upon hot Beds till rowards the Middle of March, we mult uſe only the 
Green ſort, becauſe the Yellow or Golden fort dwindles away as ſoon as 'tis come up, un- 
lefs the Seaſon be a little advanced, and the Sun a little hot, which is, towards the end 
of April. It is commonly ſown very thick, becaule its Seed is fo very ſmall, that it can- 
not be ſown thin. When we ſow it upon hot Beds, either when 'tis cold, and thar 
by conſequence Glaſs-bells or Frames are needtull, or in milder Weather, we only preſs 
down the Mold about it with our hands, or with the back oft a Spade ; but when we 
ſow it in open Beds which muſt be well prepared for that purpoſe, we rake it over 
five or {ix times with an Iron Rake, to make the Seed enter into the Ground. 

They way to raiſe Seed from it, is to tranſplant ſome Plants of it that are big e- 
nough, into Beds well prepared, at the diſtance of eight or ten inches ones from the 0- 
ther : The Months of Zune and Fu are proper for that effect. And then in a little 
time after, they are run up, and have done flowring, afloon as ever we perceive any 
of their Husks to open, and diſcover ſome black Seed, we muſt cut down all their 
Stems and lay them ſome days in the Sun till all the Seed be quite ripened, and then we 
beat them our and winnow them, &c. We mult be carefull ro tranſplant each fort a- 
part by it ſelf, that we may not be miſtaken in the Seed when we are to ſow it. The 
Stick Stalks of Purſlain that is run to Seed, are good to pickle in Salt and Vinegar, for 
Winter Sallers. 


R 


Roan when they are qualified with all the goodneſs they ſhould have, that is 
when they are tender, and ſnap ealily, and are ſweet, are in my Opinion, one © 
the Plants that give the molt pleaſure of any in our Kirchin-gardens, and that give it as 
often, and for as long a time as any of them all ; and 1 look upon them as a kind of 
Mums in our Gardens. There ſeems to be no great pains _— to make them grow, 
it being indeed only neceſſary to ſow them pretty thin, in well prepared looſe and mel- 
low Earth, and to water them ſoundly in drie Weather, and with this culture they 
will attain to all the perfetion they are capable of. But the main points here in Que- 
ſtion, are firlt, to be always provided with Seed of a good kind ; and ſecondly, to take 
order to have Radiſhes without diſcontinuation, from the Month of February, till the 
coming in of the Froſts in the middle of November. As tor Seed of a good kind, know, 
that is it that produces few Leaves, and a long red Root, for there are ſome that pro- 
duce a great many leaves and little Root; and when we are once provided with Seed 
of a good kind, we muſt be extreme caretull to gate it, that we never be withour 
a ſtock of it; for which eftet, in the Month of April, we muſt chooſe out among 
thoſe Radiſbes that are come of the laſt years Seed, ſuch, as I have faid, which have the 
fewelt Leaves and the molt Root, and reddeſt Necks, and tranſplant them quite whole 
in ſome well prepared ſpot of Ground, a foot and a half a funder : Being fo tranſplanted, 
they will run up, flower and yield Seed ripe enough to gather towards the end of Futy ; 
and then we cut down their ſtems ; and after they have been dried ſome days in the 
Sun, we beat out the Seed, and winnow it, &c. 

Thoſe ſtocks of them that run up to Seed, ſhoot up their Branches to ſuch a height, 
and perpetuate their flowers fo far as if they knew not where to ſtop ; and therefore it is 
good ro pinch off theſe Branches to a reaſonable length, that the firſt Podds may be the 
betrer nouriſhed. 

But *tis not enough to raiſe good Seed, we mult likewiſe take order to be ſupplied 
with good Radyſbes for eight or nine Months in the year. The firſt that are eaten grow 
on Hot-beds, the manner of railing which, I have explained in the Works of November ; 
and by the means of thoſe Hoe Beds, we may have ſome during the Months of Februa- 
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ry March and April ; otherwiſe we have none; and in order to have fone all the other 
Months, we muſt ſow ſome among all manner of Seeds, they coming up ſo very quickly, 
that we have time to gather off our Radiſhes before they can do any harm to the other 
Plants, —_— extreamly apprehenlive of rhe exceſſive heat in Summer, which makes 
them grow ſtrong as they term ir, that is, roo biting, ſtringy, and ſometimes very hard; 
and therefore in that Seaſon we would affect ro ſow them in very looſe Mellow Ground, 
where the Sun ſhines but little; and the beſt way ſhould be, ro make up along by the 
ſides of ſome Northern Walls,a Bed or rwo for that purpoſe, hlled with mold oe depth 
of a large foot and an half, and to ſow our Radiſhes there, and water them well, In 
Spring and Autumn, when the Sun is not ſo Her,Radiſhes take well enough in open Ground, 
and in the wide unſheltered Air. 

Raſi-berries, or RaſÞ-berries, as well as the White as Red, begin to Ripen at the begin- 
ning of Fu. They are planted in March, either in Beds or borders obſerving the 
diſtance of two foot between Plant and Plant. They ſhoor out during the Summer 
many well Rooted Suckers, ſome of which we take away to make new plantations with, 
by which means the old ones are likewiſe renewed for they drie afſoon as their 
Fruit is gathered. The only culture uſed to them is, firſt, in the Month of March 
to ſhorten all their new ſhoots which we preſerve round about the old ſtock, and which 
ought to be only the thickeſt and handſomeſt, and in the ſecond place, to pluck away all 
the ſmall ones, as likewiſe the old ones that are dead. 

rare a fort of ſmall ſweet Radiſhes which grow wild in the Country, and 
an in the Corn, and are catch in Sallers in the ſpring time. They are multiplied only 
by , 

Rocamboles :; See Shallots, 

Rocket is one af our Salle: Furnitures, which is ſown in the Spring as moſt of the others 
are, Its Leaf is pretty like that of Radſhes, and its Seed is very ſmall, and almolt like 
Purſlain Seed, but it is of a Reddiſh, or rather darkiſh Cimmamon Colour, 

Roſemary is another fort of Odoriferous Plant which is principally uſed for the per- 
fuming of Chambers, and in decodtions for waſhing the Feet. It is multiplied in 
the fame manner as Rue, and other border Plants, and laſts five or ſix years in its 
place. 
Rue is a Plant of very ſtrong ſmell, of which we plant ſome borders in our Garden: ; 
it is propagated both by Seed, and Rooted ſlips, and is hardly of any uſe but againſt the 
vapours of the Mother. 


S. 


Ju is a border Plant, whoſe culture has nothing of particular, but is like that of the 
other border Herbs, as Roſemary, Lavender, Worm-weed, Cc. There 1s a fort that is parti- 
Colourcd, which to fome people appears more agreeable than the common Sage, which is 
of paliſh Green Colour. 
ED of Safſifie, otherwiſe Scorzonere, is one of our chicfeſt Roots, which is 
tiplied by Seed as well as the others, and is admirable good boiled both for the plea- 
ſure of the taſte, and the health of the Body. Ir is propagated only by Seed which is 
fown in March. We muſt be careful to fow it pretty thin, whether it be in Beds or 
burders, or elſe at leaſt ro thin it afterward, that its Roots may grow the bigger. 
Scorgonere runs up to Seed in the Months of Func and Fuly, and is gathered afloon as 'tis 


; "I Salfifie is gnother ſort of Root cultivated after the ſame manner as the preceed- 
ing one, but is not altogether ſo very excellent. They eatly paſs the Minter in the 
Ground. It is good to water both forts of them in very dry weather, and to keep them 
well weeded, and eſpecially, to put them into good Earth well prepared, of at lealt rwo 
full toot deep. 

Samphire called in French, Pierce Pierre, or Paſſe-Pierre, is one of our Sakkt Furnitures 
that is multiplied only by Seed, and which being by nature very delicate requires to be 
planted by the ſides of Walls expoſed ro the Seurh or Eaft, the open Air, and great Co/d 
being pernicious to it. We uſually fow it in ſome Pot or Tub killed with mold, or 
elſe on lome ſide-Pank towards the Seurb or Eaft, and that in the Months of March or 
April, and afterwards tranſplant it in thoſe places above-mentioned. ; 

Savery 1s an annual Plant a little Odoriferous, which grows only from Seed, and whoſe 
Leaves are uſed ro ſome Ragen's, and particularly among Peas, Beans, it is ſown in the 
Spring either in Beds or borders. 


Scorxonere, 
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Scorqonere, or Scorgonera : See Spamiſh Salſifie. 

Shelots, otherwiſe Rocamboeles, or Spamſh Garlick, require no other culture than comi- 
mon Gerlick, and are particularly remarkable for that their Seeds are as good to eat 
as their Cloves taken out of the Earth. Their Seed is large and ferves to propagate them 
as well az the Cloves or Kernels that compoſe their Root. 

Shrrers are a fort of Roots propagated by Seed, and cultivated like other Roots, as is 
directed in the Month of Merch. 

Spinage is one of thoſe Kjechen Plants that requires the beſt Ground, or at leaſt that 
which is molt amended and i ed. They are multiplied only by Seed. We fow then 
her bn corn Gras, a= Git ie frnece we fied rows upon well prepared Beds and 
this we do ſeveral times in the year, beginning about the Gxteenth of Auguſt, and finiſh- 
ing « Month after; the firſt ate fit to cut towards the middle of Ofteber, the ſecond in 
Lent, and the laſt in Regetion time ; 'T hoſe which remain after #/mver, run up to Seed 
towards the end of Mg, which we gather about the riddle of Fime. Whea they are 
once cut they ſpring up no rmore, as Sorrel do's. All their culture conliſts in keeping 
them very clear from Weeds ; and if the Autumn exttgordinary dry, it is not amiſs 
2 oue them ſometimes. "They are never no more than Chervil, Creſſes, 
1 

Sorrel in Kjtchen-Garden terms, is placed under the title of Verdures, or Green Pot Herbs, 
and accordingly is much uſed in the Pot. "There are ſome ſorts of it that produce a lar- 

Leaf than athers, which are called Sorrel of the greater fort. All the forts may be 
wn in the Months of March, 4pril, May, Fane, Fuly and Auf, and in the beginning 
of too, provided be allowed ſufficient time to grow big enough to reſiſt 
the rigoutr of the Winter, we fow Sorrel cither in open G or elſe in ſtrait rows, or 
furrows, in Beds or borders, in all which caſes, it muſt be ſown very thick, becauſe 
many of irs Plants periſh. It requires a that is naturally good, or elſe well im- 
proved with Mack, Its culture conſiſts in being kept very clear of Weeds, in being well 
watered, and being covered with a little once or twice a year, after 'tis firſt cut 


which being taken off, and tranſplanted, produce thick Tufts which alſo produce other 
— ce 


Strawberries, as well the Yhize as the Red, multiply and perpetuate themſelves by 
a . Suckers that ſpringing out of their old ſtocks, take Root. It is obſerved, that 2 
new plantation of them taken our of the Woods, turns to better account when tranſplan- 
ted, than one ſlipt of from the Garden Straw-berries. We them either in Beds or 
borders, both which muſt be well prepared, amended and or ſtirred up in one 
manner or other. If it be in dry and fandy Ground, both the Beds and borders mult 


time to plant them in is during the whole Month of Mg, and in the beginni 
of June, that is to fay, before the great heat comes in. And we may plant 
Sommer long in rainy Seaſons. l1t is particularly requiſite to plant Nurſeries of them in the 


from the violent heat of the Summer Sun, and then we them but three or four Inches 
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them that appeared firſt, and neareſt the ſtock, on every ſtem, and therefore we 
muſt pinch of all their other Bloſſoms that almoſt endlefsly grow out at the ends of thoſe 
that have already Bloflomed,or are till in Bloſſom, becauſe none bur the firſt produce any 
fair Srraw-berries, hardly any of the laſt being ever known to knit or come to any per- 
feftion, but when we are careful to pinch them off judicially we may be affured always 
to have good Straw-berries. | have already given direCtions in the works of the Month 
of February, how to raiſe Haſting Straw-berries. Curious Perſons have uſually two 
Straw-berries of two ſeveral Colours, vit. Red and White, but they place them in ſeparate 
Beds. _ The great Enemies of Serraw-berry Plantations are the Ton's which are great 
Woite Worms, that in the Months of May and Fwne, gnaw the necks of their-Roots 
between two Earths, and fo kilt them ; to prevent which, in thoſe Months we ſhould 
carefully ſearch every day, under the Roots of all our Srraw-berrie: that begin to wither, 
where we ſhall commonly find one of theſe great Worms which after they have done a 
miſchief to one, paſs on to do the fame to other Srraw-berry Plants, and kill them in the 
ame mannner. Strawberry Plants bear very well the year after their planting, if plan- 
ted in May ; but yield very indifferently, it not planted till Seprember, after they are taken 
out of the Woods ; yet in the ſecond year they bear wonderfully,bur that being paſt, 
they produce but very pitifully, and therefore 'tis good to renew them every two years ; 
x is likewiſe convenient to cut off every year their old tops, when the Straw-berries are 
gone, which is commonly art the latter end of Fuly. The earlieſt Strawberries that ri. 
pen towards the end of May, are thoſe that were planted by the fides of Southern or Ex 
ftern Walls, and they that ripen laſt, are ſuch as are planted in a Nerchern Expoſition. 
Succory: See Endive. 
Sweee Herbs : Set Aromatichs. 


A? 


Arragen is one of the perfuming or Spicy Furnitures of our Salers, it is propagated 

both by rooted ſlips.and Sced. It ſprings again ſeveral times after 'tis cut; it endures 

the Winter, and needs little watering in the drieſt weather in Summer, when we plant 

it, we muſt allow eight or nine inches diſtance between Plant and Plant in the Beds we fer 

with it. 'Fhe beſt time to plant in, is'in March and April, which hinders not, but that 
we may tranſplant it again in the Summer Seaſon. 

Time is another odoriferous Rorder-plant, which is multiplied as well by Seed as rooted 


Branches or Slips. A Border of Time is a conſiderable and neceſſary Ornament in our 
Kitchen-Gardens. . 


Tripe-Madam 'is one of our Sallet-Furnitures ; it is uſed chiefly in the $ ing when it is 
render, bur a little of it ought to ſerve in the Summer, becauſe then it is too tough. It 
is multiplyed both by Secds and Currings. 

Turneps or Turnips are not properly Kjecken-Garden Plants, but yet where they are ſpa- 
cious, they may be admitted into them. 'They are propagated only by Seed, and are 
ſown very thick in Beds, ſome in March, and others in Augyſt, We gather their Seed 
in Jul and Auguſt, every Body fo well knows their uſe, that I need ſpeak no more of 
them here. 


W. 


ermuice Grapes : See Baur delais. 
| Vines: See the ſeveral heads of Bourdelass,, Muſcats, &c. 

Vielets, and eſpecially the double ones ſerve ro make pretty Borders in our Kitchen- 
Gardens. Their flowers make a very agreeable Figure when they are artfully placed on 
the Superhcies of Spring-Sallets. Every Body knows, that they are propagated by 
Tutts, that is, by dividing one great Tuft into ſeveral little ones, which likewiſe in 
time grows thick, and fitto be divided into other little ones. 


W. 


RF nm—_ The plants of this and all other Plants placed m Borders or Edgingy, 
and therefore called Border-plants, as of Time, Lavender, Hyſſop, &c. are 


ted by a Line, and at the diſtance of rwo or three Inches one from the other, 
or {1x inches deep in the Ground. It is good to clip them every Spring, and to renew 


them every two years, and to take away their oldeſt and decayed ſtocks. Their Seed 
is gathered about the Month of Auguſt, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Shewing how long every Kitchen Plant may profitably fland in its place in 4 
Kitchen-Garden ;._ which of them muſt be houſed in the Conſervatory t0 
ſupply us in the Winter, and which are they which we may force to = 
by Art, in ſpite of the Froſt. And laſtly, how long each ſort of See will 
laſt without loſing its Virtue. 


T is a very important point in Gard'ning, to know how long every plant may uſe- 
z fully rollek the hes it _— our Gardens, that © the forecaſt of an a- 
ble Gard'ner, may e others immediately to ſubſtitute in the places of ſuch as be- 
ing as *twere, but Þatlengers, take up their places but a few Months; for by this means, 
not only there remains no unprofitable ſpot of Ground in our Gardens, but we ſeem be- 
ſides to reap a e pleaſure by enjoying in ſome Senſe beforchand ſotne things that are 
not yet in Nature. 

To treat of this matter well, I think it very pertinent to firſt of thoſe Plants 
that are of long duration, whether in reſpect of the time they take up in attaining to their 
Perfettion, or of that in which they continue bearing. All forts of Grapes, Capers, and 4F 
paragus, doubtleſs, hold the firſt Rank in this number, for Vine and Caper planes laſt hve 
nd Cray or thirty years, and as to Aſparagus, reckoning from the time we firſt ſow 
or tranſplant them, we ought hardly ever to begin to —_—_ them rill their ſhoots be of 
a competent thickneſs, which happens not till the third or fourth year after, but after 
that —— they be placed in good Ground, and carefully cultivated, they may 
very well be ſuffred to Pond pn or twelve years, it being certain that they will not fail 
to ſhoot up and bear vigorouſly and plenitully during all that time ; bur yer if we per- 
Nerdy Gn in them , we may deſtroy and ie yn ny and if on the 
contrary, we hnd them continue to produce well longer than we have limited, we may 
continue them longer in their 

Ratberry, Curran, and Gooſeberry ſhrubs, calily laſt eight or ten years. 

Artichokgs muſt be renewed, that is new planted in a freſh place after the third year. 

The Borders of Waormwoed, Hyſſop, Lavender, Marjoram , Rue, Roſemary, Sage, Time, 
Violets, &c. provided they be not wr an extraordinary hard Winter, may 
_ their places three or four years, it care be taken to clip them pretry cloſe every 

Alleluia, or Woed-ſorrel, Mint, Mutked Chervil, Engliſh Cives, Tarragon, Sorrel, Patience, 
my Dock, Samphire, Macedonian Parſly or Aliſander:, Tripe- Madame, &c. may likewiſe 

| in their places three or four Years. 

Strawberry Plants may laſt three years, Wild Endive or Succery, Anis, Ordinary Parſty, 
Burnet, Fennel , Scorzonere, and Common Salfifie, &c. laſt two years. 

Leeks both to cur, and for Chards, and Cibouls, &c. laſt a year, that is, from one Spring 
to another. 

Borage, Bugloſs, Red Beet Roots, Spaniſh Cardons, Carrots, Shirrets, Cabbages, Milan Cab- 
baget, Colbflowtrs, Citruls or Pumpions , Harts-horn Sallet, Potirons or Flat Pumpions , Parſe 
nips, Leeks, &c. keep their nine Months, that is, reckoning from the Spring, when 
they were ſown, to the of Autumn. 

Garlick, Baſil, Naſturces or Capucin Capers, Cucumbers, and Melons or Mukmelons , Sha- 
lots, Onions, and the firſt or Summer Turneps, &c. take them up only during the Spring 
and Summer Seaſons, fo that their places may receive a new Decoration of Plants in Aw- 
rumn. 

Arrach, or Orage, Ordinary Chervil, White Endive, and Succory Garden Creſſer, and all 
forts of Lereuces, whether to cabbage, or to tie up, &c. take up their Ground about 
two Months. 

Radiſhes, Purſlain , and Ordinary Chervil , &c. take up their places but five or fox 
Weeks, and therefore they muſt be new ſown every fifteen days in Summer time. 

Hafting Peaſe and Beans, continue on the Ground fix or ſeven Months, reckoning from 
the Month of November when they are ſown, but common Pees and Beans, and Aricds; 
« French-Beans, take it up but four or five Months. 
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Spinage and Miches keep theirs all Aurzmn and Winter, and therefore are planted in 
places, where we have already raiſed ſuch Plants as laſt not beyond the Summer. 
Mallows and Marſh-mallews are multiplied only by Seed, and paſs not beyond the Win- 


ter, 

The Plants that require houſing in the Conſervatory during Winter, are Cardoons, 
Celtery, Artichoke heads, both the Endiver, as well the hire, =s the ld fort, all that are 
known by the name of Roots, as A ed Beet Roors, Carrots, Kc. as likewiſe Leeks, Citruls 
or Prmpions, Potirons Or Common Pumpions, Garlick, and Shaloes. All the reſt reliſt the 
injuries of the Winter well enough, viz. Cabbager, Porfly, Fennel, Cibouls, and even Tar- 
ragon, Mins, Samphire, Tripe-Madame, Balm, Aſparagus, Sorrel, &c. But ſprout nor 
eill the Spring, unleſs forced on Hee Beds, Other Plants are mor with that 
fort of help, or rather Violence, fuch as are all Roots, and Garlick, Onions, Leeks, Cab- 
&c. Add to this, that by rhe ſame expedient of Her Beds, we may alſo raife in the 
height of cold Weather, little Sallers of Leceweer, with their Furnitures of Crefſes, Cher« 
ew, Mane, bcc. 

There remains now nothing but to know how long each fort of Seed will keep good, 
upon Which I muſt tell you, that generally ſpeaking, moſt Seeds grow naught after one ot 
two years at moſt, and therefore it concerns us always to be provided with new ones, 
if we would not run the hazard of ſowing to no purpoſe in the Spring. There are hard- 
ly any but Peas, Beans, and the Seeds of Mukmelons, Cucumbers, Cirruls or Pumpions, and 
etirens or Flat Cucnmbers, that laſt eight or ten years. The Seeds of Collyflewer:s laſt three 
or four, and thoſe of all forts of Exdive and Swccory, five or fix years. Of all forts of 
Seeds there are none that keep fo ſmall « time as Lerrace Seed, which yet are better 
the ſecond, than the firſt year, but yet are good for nothing the third. 
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DIRECTIONS 
Concerning 
MELONS 


| EE than oye bad ge Monſieur De la Quintiny 


& mn 

England, that receiving the Honor of a Vifit from bim at my Houſe, "I, b 
ling imio Diſcourſe of Gardecis, be afterwards (on Requeſt) ſemt me ſome 
Direftions from Paris, concetning the Ordering of M i _ in _—_ 

the ſame (though ſomewhat more ample) which was aboks that tim Publiſhed by 

Mr. Old . It may wot petbays be Unwelcome to our Gardner, or improper- 

ly Annex'd to thu Uſful Part of Horticulture ; eſpecially a # $4 the moſt Thm. R.S. 

Experiene'd, in relation to this delicions Fruit : However (and for what Reaſon I en. 

quire not) omitted as #0 any particular, and full Inftruttions in ths long expetted 

Work of bn. 


I give it therefore in the Method I long fince caf it fot ſovnie Friends of 


L Eveiy * 


Iu 


— 


a HE moſt Undegenerating fort of Melons are not large, but of a in 

Size, the Rind chin, faintly Embroider'd, and without being Ribb?d or di- 

vided along the Sides, or at leaſt very obſcurely : Others there are which 

be whitiſh, ſome of a Slate:colour, Red-fleſh, dry, yet melting in the Mouth, and 
not at a'l Mecaly, ex 72s car gy In a word, the only fort (af: 
ed Kinds): I have Cultivated with Succefs, and thar re- 

tes'more than Twenty Years, - without any conſiderable Al- 


Ev:ry Gard nermow-days, knows how to raife Melons, bur very few to Go: 


vern them z the greateſt ditfhculry whereof is in the Guelding of Superfluities, to 
caul-: them to knit, and bear as they ſhould do. In order to which, obſerve theſe 


kw Jirections : 


Tz? The 
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Direttions Concerning Melons. 


The firſt thing appearing (after the Seed is Sown, and the Plants prick'd out 
from the Hot-Bed into a more temperate) are a pair of ſmall ſmooth Leaves, which 
(in France) we call the Ears, marked 1. 1. in the Figure above. A few days after, 
*rwixt theſe, comes up-a ſingle Leaf, which we call che Firſt Leaf, as beiog onthe 
firſt Knot, noted 2,, Next to this, inthe ſane place, and ſoon after, there appears 
another, which we term the Second Knor, werked y. Abornt the middle of whoſe 
Stalk there ſhoots out another Leaf, call'd the Third Knot, Figar'd 4+ Which 
Third Knot is always to be Pruned off at Fig. 6. but with Care, and without 
Wounding the Stalk or Branch of the Second Knot, marked 3, upon which that 
Third did grow ; it being from this place = will find that Branch to Sprout, 
which we call the Firlt Leader ; andisthat which will ſend out a Firſt, Second, and 
Third Knot ; which Third (and all other ſuch Thi:ds) you muſt Cur, or pinch 
bff, as you did the other, without ſtaying 'till a Fourth, or Fitth,. or more, ſhoot 
out. It is, ] ſay, from theſe Knots and Joints, that other Branches in like man. 
ner willprocz:d, knit, and form into Excellent Fruit, provided the Foot and Ori. 
ginal Stem have been well nouriſh'd in rich, warm, and proper Mould, and well 
exposd. 

muſt not forget, that from the middle, likewiſe 'rwixt the Ears and ewo firſt 
Leaves, there frequently riſes another Branch, which you may abate, or leave on, 
yen find ir likely to prove, eſpecially if a vigorous one ; but the Leaf Figer'd 5, 
iſſuing from the middle of the Fourth Joint, and {Everal more beſides, ſuccellivel 
Springing out of one another, as you ſee the Fourth from the Third (and -_ 
the reſt have marked do) I purpoſely omit, and have only Figur'd, as ſuper. 
fluous to the Ingenious Gerd ner. 

When I Tranſplant from this Narſery-Bed (into the p_ Holes or Ridges, 
and open Meloniere) I commonly place two Roors , unleſs I meet with an 
extraordinary good Plant, and then ſpare both the Branches which Spring from 
each ſide, 'ewixt the Ear and Leaf 7, 7, as before is ſhew'd : But when I Plane 
rwo Roots near cach ather (as I do when they are not 'very fair ones) I torally re. 
= both Branches which ſhoot from the two oppoſite Ears, to avoid that Con- 
- _ of thoſe Supernumeraries which injure the principal Stem and Foot it 
e 


N ver ſuffer the' Roar, or Stalks of yonr M-low Plants, to touch the Dung ; nor 
ſhould you Water them immoderately, but when the Earth is very dry, and the 
Seaſon exceflively hot, refreſh, and give the Roors Drink, withour deferring it *till 
the Shoots complain, when it may come too late : I Water them in cheſe parching 
Seaſons, two or three times every Week, and in the Evenings when the Sun is Set- 
ting, and then cover them with Adatraſſes, from Eleven *till Two a Clock; and in 
the Afternoon during the Swn: exceflive violence, which Exhauſts, and Conſumes 
the Humidity to both Roots and Branches, 

I cover my Meloniere alſo when it Rains, Jeſt coo much Moiſture prejudice the 
Fruit ; all which requires a great deal of Care, and no ſmall Pains, though this Re- 
gular proceeding is to me a real Pleafure. 

When the Foot of your Melon Plant grows over Luxurious in Branches, cut away 
the feebleſt of them; not above <chree or four of the moſt vigorous, and 
whoſe Knots grow neareſt to one attother : And when the Melons are Knit, ſuffer 
not above two upon each Foot, £ ng as/are beſt plac'd, and neareſt to the 
main and principal Stem, thick, and not too far above the 
Ground. Of theſe thr are kni xm, make choice of the hand- 
ſhort Tait; 'Mc/ons with long ſtars, 


exe hem 


happens, Branch from berween the 
Ears, and ewo firſt Leaves ( I mention'd but one) bur this is very 
ſeldom ; and you are {tf} to count them but for one Joint though there 
will thence proceed a Second,  Fhird, Fourth, and  Twen:y or Thirty 
more, and turther remote, if you let them alone, and be not vigilant to reltrain, 
and this ex1b2ranc2 in due tims. Tis true, they will preſent you with Fruit 
at the Extremities of their Branches, but 'tis lictle worth, as being fo far diſtant 
from the Rovr, that the Sap ſpends it felf in the tedious paſſage before it arrives, 1 

you 
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Direttions Concerning Melons. 


you'll find by the wither'd Branch, and drynels of the Leaves which ſhould 
$kreen both Branches and Fruit, *cill they are Ripe, as we fee they do, where a 
Melon has a ſhort and ſubſtantial Foot. . A. Curious Gard'ner therefore ſhould viſit 
his Mcloniere from time to time, and be Cutting off all Mutilated, Starv'd and 
Vicious Branches which annoy the Plants, for theſe Impertinents will grow even wo 
the view of ones Eye, and quite Impoveriſh the Fruit, it hot timely prevenc- 


ed. 

Thus you ſee I am careful to Purge the Stems of all the ſmall, ſtraggling, and ur- 
Re Branches, from which there is no expeRation of good Fruit, whilſt ob. 
erving thoſe that have well knit Melons on ther at the ends of the Branches, I con- 
ſtantly take away the reſt of that Branch on this ſide the Fruit, which-divaricating 
into other uſeleſs Wanderers, would Rob, and deprive the Fruit of the Nutrimenc 
derived from the Root 5 nevertheleſs with this Caution, that in Pruning, I fpare 
ſome other lefs Noxious Branches to ſhade the Fruit, that it be not left quite Na. 
ked, and expos'd to fach a ſcorching Hear as would hinder irs Growth and Ma- 
eurity, which within Forty days from its Natificy and knitting into Fruit, ar- 
rives to full PerteQtion. 

Great and Pumpion-like Melons are very ſeldom tollerably ood, 45 arriving to 
their bulk either from the Nature of the Seed and Kind, or from ſuperfluous Wa- 
tering the ſmaller ones; wherefore (though as I ſaid they cannot ſupport the too ex- 
ceflive Heats) the lefs Water you give your Plants (provided you find them not 
to want it) the better ; and thatrather a little at a time than much : Once a Week 
is for moſt part ſufficient. As to this therefore you mult determine, and regulate 
your Refreihments with great Circumſpeftion, and Judge by the Nouriſhmzne 
which you concieve Neceſlary to Produce and Maintain the Foot, with its Bran- 
_ and - deriving from it; without which no Kind and Genuine Fruic is 
to be ex . 

Whos would Gather a Ripe Melon, you will have notice by its turning a lit- 
tle Yellow ; for from that time, within a day (as the Weather proves) it does or: 
dinarily Ripen, and beginto caſt a grateful Scent : This Yellowneſs appearing in 
ſome part of it or other, and not ſeldom with ſome Rift, or little Caſm's about the 
Stalk, &c, are moſt Infallible Indications of its being left rather too long, than 
too haſtily Gather'd : The Gardner muſt therefore not fail of Viſiting the Melonjere 
at the leaſt three times a day, Morning, Noon, and Evening, tor this Critical 
time of Ripemng. He will inies find Melons _—_ too faſt, bur they are 
ſeldom or never Good, as proceeding rather from a ſickly, or vicions Root, than 
from the Nature of the Plant, or Species of thoſe I Cultivate. 

After Twenty four Hours keeping, or the next day after it has beeri Gather'd (for 
fo long, to Vulgar Opinion, it ſhould be preſerv'd in ſome ſweet dry 
place) and not immediately as it comes from the Garden : A perfe& and 
tranſcendent Melon will be Full, Juicy, and without any Vacuity (which you'll eaſi- 
ly diſcern by Rapping a little with your Knuckles upon the outſide of the Fruic ) 
Go Meer ſhould alſo be dry, orbut a little Rorid meazing out of the Pulp; but by 
no means Watriſh and Flaſhy. To this add a Vermillion Colour, a grateful Fla- 
vor, and an high and Racy Taſte. 

Laſtly, Reſerve for Seed of that only which lies towards the Sunny ſide of the 
Melon, which _ —— cleans'd from its Muſilage, with a dry Linneri 
Cloth, Reſerve in Boxes, or Papers, in ſome Temperate and Sweeter place. 


AN 


AN 
Advertiſement to the CURIOUS 


T were to be wiſl'd that the Author (whoin I had the Honour to know) had lid to 
put bu bs Hand to this whole Work and added to bu Potagere, the Culture of Me. 

9 which be was the moſt E e Maſter, but bas in a mamtier quite omitted it : 
Nor, that what he has oblig*d the withal, is not the moſt Perfett, and Conſummate 
Piece that was ever, 1 _—_ uy on thu agreeable Subjett, but becauſe *tis ſaid, He 


did bimſelf intend it, , to have abbreviated ſome Periods and Reperitions which 
new and bo occur to _ r, but which be cannot — pet 0 Juſt ific the 
Ver As to what import: thu little Treatiſe, in which I concern*d out of 


AﬀeBion to thu Sweet, oa Innocent Toil, and to prevent Miſt akes, and needleſs eFlhr 
locution (bad I over-nice follow d the Text) let the Reader take Notice, that I uſe the 
Weird Caſe, ler, for for the Box, Tube or other Veſſel i» which theſe Choice Trees 
"0 Yingift, pages Gard? end; be Culture of Orange Trees. 

or t ner rot ture 

Caſing, or In-Caſing, For &. Aftion, or putting the Trees into the Caſe or Veſſel. 

Un-Caſing, For the taking ther out of the Caſe or Veſſel. 

Re-Caſing, For the Planting them into the ſame, or ſome other Caſe or Veſſel, 

GreenHouſe, For the Plate or ervatory where the Trees are Inclo'd, and ſlut 
up during the Wintep, 

Clod (or Mot) For that Earth, Sod, or whole Maſs of Mould adbering to the Roots : 
The reſt are Obview. 

As to what the Author bas mention'd in GP. ix. Lang, Hops dice of uſing 
Fire, and ſupplying it with tighted Flambeaux and - s that beno w ov fob 
Gong te Seances 36 by d out of ſo \-x Ang.at'y _—mngYy of the Number 
of _ and eas wi if the Houſe be and ample, which would be a conſiderable 
C awd ic _—_—— live (for ſuch ir eugb to be, to avid the 
intolerable fo Fit ir give me an unity 
adding pabarre ms pee £2 = -_ ation = Flateh Publiſtd in the I, 
Edition of my Hortenſial Kalender. It is certam, that a Naked or Stov'd Fire, 
within tbe Houſe, without any Exit, or ſucceſſion of External, Freſh, and Unexboufted v. 
tal Air, muſt needs be extreamly Noxiows and Pernicions to theſe Delicate and Tender Plants ; 
But that which anſwers all the End, and Karin of nd Fl Air, and the ObjeHtions 
againſt the Uſe of Fire, any other w > Flambeaux, I conceive is 
eferible ro Hd I clenalede Tok xperience, that che Naked Fire, 
made tco near the Pipes, is able ms ago Caſt Iron is ſelf : But, as Ino where 
recommend that Metal, but that the Pipes be made of Crucible and propoſe the 
whole but as a laudable Experiment; ſo I ds not Queſtion, but if ſuch Pipes were con. 
triv/d to be plac'd at farther diſtance wy the Fire, - or that there were a reaſonable thick 
Fire-Stone laid flat, or rather Arch-wiſt (on which there- might be ftrew/d a Bath or Bed 
of Sand) berween the Naked Fire and the Pipes, to Intercept, and moderate the Intenſey 
Heaz. (with due regard ro Regiſter and Govern the Blaſt) but that a gemtle and benign 
warmth would enſue, and ſuch as ſhould only Recreate, without the leaſt Incomvenience to 
owr niceſt Exotics : "Add to thu, and for the more equal dittribution of this Genuine T, 
that the Nolſes of the Pipes might eaſily be Inſerted into a larger Pipe of Laton, w ich 
_ be app pw either to TY blind 4 the whole length of the Houſe within, or in the 

ich being pierced with frequent _ bolez, would breathe it more equal) 
—_ þ the Conſervatory : There mig its," placed « Velilel, or Kettle, wpon 7 
Fireſltone-Dia Ia, = be at any Sl deep 'd, and ſupplied by a 'Tunnel from without 
with Water, the Vapor of which would exceedingly temper the Pipes, and Contribute 10 
ibe Purfettion of thu Experiment. 


Facile eſt Inventis addere. 
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PREFACE 


Mong the Floriſt.Gard'ners, of whom there gy very able 

Men, one frequently meets with ſome, pretending as if to —_— 

rtain'd the Government of Orange-Trees; and would make the 

orld believe, that the Culture of thoſe fort of Trees is the Oony Ma- 

ſter-Piece of Gard'ning ; and == make a ſhew, 

and talk mightily about the FRET of "Parks, and of our all the In- 

pre which, they'll cell Crna he to go to _  Compotnen: boaſt they 

ek of their In-Caſement, P aterings; the them in, bringing out, 
and Expoſure, &c. 


There : are likewiſe ſome among *em, who carry the Secret a great deal farther 
and that pretend the Kinds and Species of Wy are almoſt —_—_— and 


fach as (how true foever) were enough to af EET as they 
would make one believe, every one of thoſe a certain 
Specific Salt peculiar to them, and would imbark us EOS of Difh- 


culties, as hardly any Body would adventure upon a Voyage fo dangerous, and 
where the Ship-wreck ſeems almoſt inevitable. 
But, as in our Ort- op and Olicorie Gardens, where the Number of the Spe- 


ics, and ſeveral K do greatly exceed ns of Orange Trees, Experience 


A Treatiſe of Orange-Trecs. 


teaches us, that the very fame Culture does very near ſerve — all -_ of Kernet: 
Fruit, all kind of Stone-Fruit, and attVerdures whatſoever : VETS Experience 
therefore we preſume, that thereneeds no other Culrure for all the forts of Orange 
Trees, and this upon very Aſſurance, daily "Trials, and convincing Proofs. 

I ſhall not therefore upon ſo many and great Difficulties, by which both the 
one and the other have dererr'd many Curious Log = Paſlionate Lovers of the 


Orange Tree: A Paſſion, in 1 - Opinion, the moſt reaſonable, cd, 
: the whole exrent of Gard*ning, LT cd, 


- of any; ſince, in 

Fo, Le Trees that { us oach Delight and that are fo laſting : For there 
is not a da troughore the Whigs Yea, wherein Orange Trees may not > ky 
they | do,) and court their Lovers, either by the Verdure of their Lea 

the Agrecab ol thay haps, Tae, and Perfume of their Flowers; and, "+: 
word, the Beaury, Goodneſs, and Durablenek of their Fruit; ſo as I mult acknow. 
led e there is no Man mote charm'd with chem ſelf 

n Favour therefore of ſuch whoſe fo eneral for theſe Trees, 


or hn all 
ſtore ones 
one have an able nn and a good Greem-Houſe, 
_ none to enter upon this — for, cer. 


is abſol 
of 


1 _” over. fondneſs to his 
gence, App F _—_ I fay, that hisGreen. 
in whiche are planxed; or that the 


Br Lhe ee wi my Opiniort in general is, 
aſe Gttere, which what Conditions are required in a 

ture, w | ſpeak of, I know does not pleaſe ma. 
: They'll tell ye, both thoſe who believe it, and 


themſelves underſtand it : However, without being in 
, I ſhall adventure to declare my Opirzon 


Gilim of Orange-Trees. ; | 


A 


IREATISE 


Of the CULTURE of 


ORANGE-IREES: 


CHEAT 2 
Of the eafie Culture of Orange-Trees. 


N Confirmation of what I undertake to prove in this Chapter, I advance Five 
Propoſitions, which I hold for indubitable: The Firſt is, That we have 
hardly any Plants or Trees which take Root fo eaſily: Secondly, That there's 
none which ſo naturally agree with all forts of Nouriſhment: Thirdly, That 
theſe are the moſt laſting andlongzvousTrees of all others: And in the Fourth 

Place, That there are none lels obnoxious, and ſubje& to Infirmities : And Laſtly, 
None that have ſo few particular Enemies as Orange-Trees. 
. The Tons, which kill our Strawberry.Plants at the Root, and the Caterpillar, which 
,—_ Leaves ; the Canker-worm that cuts them off toche very Ground; the Field | 
ice, little Flies, and Gnats, which deſtroy our Artichoaks : Gumm, Piſmires, = 
ſmall Fleas, that ruine Peach.Trees 5 and the Tyger-bob which ravage the Pear-Trees ; | 
all theſe afflifting Accidents attacquing our Melons, and wn our Olitory and 
Kitchin-Garden Furniture, are what we may truly reckon to be t Enemies 
to Gard'ning in general; Enemies, I fay redoubtable Enemies, invincible, and by 
conſequence, a Times more dangerous than any others whatſoever that 
menace our Orange-Trees : Some Foes I confeb they have, nor are we nes ws 
exempt, as there's no Plant which is; I ſhall here therefore examine one by 
one, and in the mean time, preſcribe ſuch Remedies as are proper for their Cure 
and Preſervation. 
The particular Enemies of Orenge-Trees are the Piſmires, the Punaiſe or Bug, Ear. 
wigs, Oc. but all the Miſchief they are able to do, is far from being Moral: e's 
«nothing more eaſie than a Defenſive War againſt their rudeſt Inſults ; for firſt of 
all, as to Ants and Piſmires, which ſometimes come upon Trees in whole Troops, 
and gnaw the Leaves; they rarely invade the Orange-Tree, fave when baited and 1n- 
tic d by Bug-Eggs: This filthy Spawn, ( as all Orangifs well know withoutneed of 
much Deſcription) can prejudice them no further, than to make the Tree look all 
over foul, ſqualid, and not fo agreeable to the Eye as a Tree ſhould be, whoſe prin- 
ciple Beauty conſiſts in the Neatnefs and Cleannels as well of its Boughs as Leaves; 
this fort of Filth is bred by certain winged Motber-Inſets, but too well known by 
their green Colour, and naſty Smell, ray. their Bodies being bruiſed : 
They lay their Spawn in Autwms, almoſt as do the Silk-worms, and wind their 
eſpecially about the dry and withered Twigs, andunder the foul and rumpled Leaves; 
one would take them art firſt but for lictle reddiſh Frecles and Spots, whi ay no 
ſooner a on a Tree (how few ſoever they are) but the heat of Summer follow- 
ing, ——t—_ grow, extend, and ſwell, ill they become as big as a Lentil, and 
then they hatch and multiply, and in Autumn again produce infinite Numbers of 
others : Bur as theſe Neſts are neither errant, fugitive, or volatile, one caſily ſpies 
where they faſten, and may as caſily rake them away, fo one begin the Work be. 
tires, yo eſpecially when firft you brag the Trees ferth of the Green-Houſe: by 
2 , 
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_ 


ah. 


'd off with your Fingers, or cleanſed with a little Bruſh, you'll immediately be 
= from the Piſmire:, which give over their Hoſtiliry againſt Orange-Trees ſo 
ſoon as ever the Bugs are gone. 

Earwigs, thoſe hictle, long, reddiſh, nimble Inſees, chat now and then invade 
the Orange-Trees (Hanjng bath Flowers and Leaves, and marning their prime Beauty.) 

—_ deſtroy*d as thoſe we newly mentioned: But as the Miſchief is nor 
Mortal, \reaches not wo the Rocts, and but there are ways enough 
ro ent it ; as by ſticking up Caps of apr, and Neat- in ſeveral Places of 
each 7; ree: Theſe pernicious ſmall InſeRs, that go out to forage during Night only, 
youll be ſure to meet with in their Retreat and hiding-Places as ſoon as 'tis Day, 
_— viſiting the Hoods and Hoofes, you may cruſh them under Foot, and with 

chem. 

| us prev np by Veſlels of Earth, Wood, Lead, or Copper made ſquare, 
or round, and hollow ; are alſo of them of two Faſhions; one whereof is to 
be ſer about the Stem of every Tree; the others under all the four Feet of each Caſe : 
Thoſe that are for the Stem or Body of the Tree, are compoſed of ewo Pieces, which 
may eaſily be glew'd or cemented _—_ when they are plac'd abour the Stem, 
and accurately cloſe to it, as to ho IE into it : 'The others con. 
ſiſt but of one Piece, which are to be put under cet of the Caſes, and fo be. 
ing fill'd with Water likethe firſt, are an invincible Obſtacle ainſt Earwigs, which 
being no good Swimmers, will hardly attempt the Liquid Paſſage. "Thus are 
Orange-Trees intirely ſafe from Deſolation by Earwigy. ſame Veſſels are like. 
wiſe Protection againſt Piſmires; ſhould there any be fo bold to adventure the Tra- 
jet, and get over to theſe beautiful Trees, as ſome perhaps will ery to do, though 
there be no more of that —_— whach ſo powertully attracts them. 

There are beſides theſe miſchievous Minute Creatures ( againſt which Orange. 
Trees require Defence ) ſeveral other great and fore Inconveniencies, to which they 
( in common with all other Fruit-Trees ) are obnoxious, whilſt they ſtand abroad 
and are expoſed : As namely, impernous Winds, white and pretry hard Froſts, and 
above all, great Hails; but fince ſuch Calamities happen rarely, a Gard'ner io fur. 
priz'd is rather io be extreamly piticd, than at all to be blam'd, eſpecially in caſe 
of Hail : 'Tis a Miſchief which comes like a Ruine on the ſudden, and which no 
— well prevent, be one's Carenever fo great, and therefore no Remedy 

anence. 

As for D of Winds, ſuch as for moſt are thoſe berween the W:f and 
South ſeldom blowing before the beginning of Autumn; —_— fair Warning 
to Remove Orange-Trees to ſome place of Shelter from their Fury; be it in 
ſome _— by: under ProteRtion of - Wall, or py nr we rees, _- yo 
oppos'd to cather, as the Orange-Trees may, at lea part ay, 
cy che Camdect of «he fam. l 

Concerning Froſts, in as much as we ſeldom bring Orange-Trees out of the Green. 
ge mg , and common ut them up again about the 
Middle of Ofober : They are Tumes when theſe Trees are ſafe, and lufficiently our 
of their reach : Theſe kind of Spring Froſts, which came in the tail of Winter, 
uſually end about Aid-Meay; and the Sealon predicting their fierce Return, is nor 
come at MidOiteber; As for the ſmall White Froſts, which foe tine © continue 
15 , a r again at the beginni Ottober, no 
edi. RR to Orange-Treee, that are and m Health: Indeed, the 
Sick and Crazy may ſuffer and receive Prejudice by them, by reaſon of their ge- 
neral Tenderneſs, which they would not have done if ſtrong and vigorous; that is, 
well-gove:n'd, and treated as they ought to have been, 

Now therefore, peing ſufficiently affur'd, that the Beauty and Preſervation of 
the Trees we diſcourſe of, does in the firſt place, fo entirely depend upon the being 


provided with a good and well-qualified Green- Houſe, as that whoever pretends to 
Orarge-Trees, is never to expedt any tolerable Succeſs and Contentment, without 
beginning with this neceſſary Precaution : It follows, that before we proceed any 
farther in explaining what more belongs to their Culture and Government, the 
Green. Houſe be the firſt Thing we ought next to ſpeak of, as of the greateſt Im- 
portance, 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the Conditions of a good Green-Houſe. 


"I'S the having a good and well condition'd — there are in my 
Opinion, Five principal Qualities requiſite : "The Firſt is, That it be well 


plac'd and exposg'd: Secondly, That it have ſufficient and they well 
provided, and ed with all that is neceſſary for the ſhutting up cloſe when 
the Seafon requires it : Third LE DIETS , and 
ſubſtantially buile : Fpurthly, That it be well cover'd: And » Thar the Floor , 


be =; even and firm. Let us now examine each of theſe Conditions in par- 
ticular. 

As ing the Firſt, *cis univerſally agreed upon, That the Meridian Expolurs 
and Situation 15 abſolutely the beſt, ſo that ir may enjoy the Sun from the Hour of 
Ten in the Morning, ll it ſets, or is almoſt ready to go down. The Exafern Situ- 
ation, which receives the Sw» from its Riſing till Noon, or a little after, is alſo very 
good. That of the W:f, which enjoys the Sun but from Noon to the Evening, 
may ſerve for want of the other two; whil'ſt the North is very pernicious and good 
for nothing, as hardly ſeeing the Sun at all either Morning or Afternoon. 

The Second Property of a good Green- Houſe, _—_ That it have fair Open- 
ings ; requires that the Doors and Shutters be fo 
may caſily paſs thro' them ; and the Windows large, and fo high, as almoſt to rouch 
the Timbers which ſupport the Cieling, which is commonly three Foot, and 
five or ſix Foot in breadth; fo as having occaſion to open them at any me in 
the Winter ( as *ms iſte) when the Sun ſhines inviringly, all the :. .+ may 
receive the Warmth Cui 0 3D Sr: HE 


dows ſhould alſo be firted wit in ds of the 
Paper, that is, by glewing the Sheets on both ſides of the Frame ; and wichour 
this, another Chaſſis of Glas: As for other Shutters of i 
and are nothing comparable to the other, which ſhould be accurately ſtopp'd, and 
cauk'd during the Winter, to feclude and keep our all 
penetrating, which would infallibly chill and abate the warm and comfortable Tem- 
per, which the Air in the Houſe received from the Sun, when the Windows were 
ely open'd upon thoſe fair Days we mentioned, and without whi 
Tree: would not preſerve their good Looks. 

In the Third Place, all the Walls of the Green-Houſe ( 
the North ) ſhould be built of good Free-ſtone and Mortar, 
doubtlefs is beſt) or of Plaſter, (which is noe the worſt ) provided 
carefully wrought, and well joynted, that there be no Crevices or 
between the Stones: Where Stones are not eaſily to be had, they 
Loame, tempered, and mingled with Straw or Hay ; or with a i 
made of Boards well Raberred, filling the void between with Earth or * Sand, fo as * They in Hol 


as 
the Walls and Partitions, as well of the one as the other, be at the leaſt two Foot, or I 
two and an half, inthickne6: Happy in the mean time are they, who with all : -n 


IN 
7 


have ſome other Building, dry , or Grove of tall Trees to bask it on 


2+ ## 
T 
z 
_ 


North! min , ) Saw« 
Fourthly, Since both the Cold and Wet is apt to inſinuate and get inthrough the 4uſt, exceeding 
Roof and Covering, a wells through he Sides of the Houle : The Cleling _ AE 
Floor above ought to be of a good thickne; and beſides that, be clad in Winter «u, 16 ou 
with a Thatch of Hay or Straw, 7g ds a ing Houſe s Crar of 
over Head, or fome , Whole Windows muſt be cloſe thur, Pirch. 
whilſt the cold Weather continues : Or, except at leaſt it be vaulted 


and cover'd with ſtore of Earth, or ſome ſuch Material as we have deſcrib'd. 
Laſtly, 
The Lower Floor of the Grew. Heaſe (which cannot poſlibly be too dry ) ſhould 
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Or: de Salpetre 


bats. 


_—— — 
Thoſe who have not heard what I formerly objected againft the Uſe of Fire, 
(which is ſomerumes made in the Green-Howſe) will preſently conclade, that whilſt 
I diſcourſe of Remedies againſt the Cold, I would have it underſtood to be Fire of 
Charcoal, which they commanly make in ſeveral places of the Houſe ; but in 
truth, I mean nothing le, ſeeing on the contrary, I am of Opinion and abun- 
dantly ConvinCd, that ſort of Fuel to beno lefs than Exitial, and hurtful to Orange. 
Trees, than either cold or wet, as I pretend to prove. : 

Having then ſpoken of the height of the Green-Houſe Floor, it remains to ſhew, 
that it may be made of well beaten, hard and com Gahan death, or of 
Plaſter ; or which is to be preferr'd before all, a Floor of well lay*d Planks, ©. 

By what was ſaid of the height of the Floor, it needs muſt follow, that Cellars, 
and Vaults are very dangerous, and often Mortal, as well go Orange-Trees, Le- 
mons, Feſjimines, Myrtles, rc. as generally to all Card, and bnpotred Shrubs 
whatſoever, for that ſuch low Subterraneous places are commonly dampand moift, 
out of reach, and far from receiving any comfort fromthe Sun, without whoſe in. 
fluence, no Green-Houſe can be fitly qualified. 

As to the breadth and | of the Green. Howſe within ſide, it were not deſirable it 
ſhouldexcced Twenty-four Feet, al it might well be made from Thirty to Thir.. 
ty-ſix, or a little more, nor would the Houſe be much the worle, provided the height 
be withal proportionable, and ſo dry, as neither Cold, nor Wet get entrange. 
They are not the Sun-beams immediately darting on the _—_ Leaves, that 
are {o efſentially ſalutary and propitious to them, ſeeing ſeldom viſit the foliage 
in the middle, and interior parts of the branches, and head of the Tree, how ever 
adv joully expos'd ; bur they are thoſe Rays of the Sun, which ſhine into the 
whole Capacity of the Houſes, that diſpel, and hinder this humidity from ſettling 
and doing the miſchief. 

And thus having Eſtabliſh*d for a general Maxim, that ſuppoſing one is well 
provided of a good Green-Houſe, it is eaſie to be Maſter of fair, and excellent 
_— I next come to explain more particularly, what my Opinion is of 
their Culture. 


—— 


CHAP. IL 
Of the ſeveral parts belonging to the Culture of Orange-Trees. 


TD? ſpeak of this as Intelligibly as is poſſible, I conceive there are five Articles to 
be conſider'd ; the knowledge of which, will be of great Inſtruction to the 
newly Curious: Thoſe I mean, who are altogether Strangers to theſe Martters, 
and are deſirous to Learn. 

The Firſt, and which is very Important for the removing of many Scruples 
5 about the Compoſition of the Earth and Mould, moſt proper for the Nouriſh- 
ment of fuch Orange-Trees as we Plant in Pors or Caſes. 

The Second, treats of the way of Raiſing them from Seed, and afterwards how 
to Graft them ; and more eſpecially, what there's to be dons to Trees of great, or 
lefler Growth, newly brought from other Countries, whether naked, ftrip'd, and 
without any Clod, or Earth adhering to the Roors (like other Fruit-Trees) or 
whether with their Leaves on, together with the Clod, &c. When 1 fay, recei- 


"ag in this manner, we wguld mp: or Caſe them. 


Third Article, directs the ſhape, and bigneſs of the Caſes to be us'd, and 
what is to be done about the Clod, and Reoors of fuch as are to be new Caſed, 
with the manner of doing it, which are rwo Eſſential points in this Culture, and 
alſo Rules concerning Watering, 

The Fourth Article, ſhews how to dreſs and faſhion the heads of Orange-Trees, 
whether it be to Recoverſuch as have been long neglected, or ill treated, or ſuch 
as have fuffer'd by che Froſt, - or humidity of Wirfter ; or, that one would have 
handſom Trees, that ſhould always maintain their beautiful Figure in health and 
vigour, without loſing cheir Leaves. 

The Fifth concerns the Neceſſary Situation: of the Places in which Orange- 
Tree: are to be ſet, when they are brought our of the Green-Heuſe, and (as every 
body knows) what gme they ſhould be carried in, thut up, and man - 

a 
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abroad. Ir alſo ſhews what is to be done, during fix or feven Months, ; that the 


Trees are thus Contin'd ; upon which, 1 ſhall in particular fay what 1 chink con. 
cerning Fire, which divers People kindle in their =_— ” ng c.1 chink con 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Compoſition and Mixture of Earths, proper for the  In:Caſin, 
ffnnh, - Lemon-Trees, &c. 4 oo 1 OM on 


I N CE Orange, and Lemon-Trees, are Strangers among us, and as one may 
ſay, come Artificially into Climates ſubject to rigorous Winters; as here in the 
Ile of France, and other Nor:bern Countries, whereas they grow Spontaneoully and 
Naturally in warmer Ir makes ſome to fancy, that this may partly proceed 
from ſome detect in the Earth that's us'd, as well as from the Air we breathe in, 
which cauſes theſe Trees to undergo ſome inconvenience here: And upon this, eve- 
ry Gard'ner makes a wondrous Myfery, forfooth, of certain peculiar Compoſitions of 
Earths, &c. And of this, there are various Conteſts, and very different Opinions. 


to another for ing in 
Feed with their tonnes o 
heard me Cenfure them 
made choice of 
rmable to the 
Nature of the Trees, i 
Curious, and let them fee with what Succeſs I have 
There are alſo, divers other Worthy Perſons, who have 
Method for their Orange-Trees, 
enter far on this 
whatever the —_— 
(as to their Culture, their Complexion and Conſtitution) 
(as I may ſay) Accommodant, thanare 
ners they ave Govern'd'oy, in 
doning Tour Fe Fare rar ey J ſtrength 
e ro . their Juvenile 
does, for all that, ofren Repai 
but for a certain time, the Young Perſon, accuſtoming his 
fine, muſt abſolutely deſtroy him, or at leaſt alter, and its Robuſt 
ure, *Tis juſt fo with our Orange-Trees, which are y wonderful, 
ſtrong and lively ; fo as by that, ily Repair whatever Nouriſhment ( 
lictle 


to their kind) it be, that may corrupt and ſpoil them. Ir is not 
with Trees as with certain other Vegetables, forme of which will thrive and live 
no where, but in a dry and light Soil ; others, fave in the Fat and Moiſt, whereas 
Orange-Trees live in either, bur by no means thrive fo well in one, as in the 


other. 

That which I would eſpecially recommend to Obſervation, concerning the 
Culture of Orange-Trees, which (as we faid) are but ſtrangers to our Climate, is to 
take good Notice out of what fort of Earth they were brought, and did Naturally 
grow in, and accordingly endeavour to R them in the like, as near as one 


, can gueſs; By this Inquiry, I have found they moſt Naturally thrive, and 


grow 
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PORN" SETS 


that it were convenient, by Art, (which ſhould ever imitate Nature) = oops 

. rees 

being ſer in Caſes, this heavy 
ing any Athſt 

ws Tens almoſt as a Stone, ſo as becoming unfit for Vegeratipn, the Roors cannor 


and made looſe, to corrett irs Natural up - pw} 
But you'll preſently Obje, as to this dull and heavy Material 1 ſo commend, 
That the Sun, which looks but obliquely us, cannot have the fanic effects as 
jt has in thoſe a where & Dare is Beep more dire&] bd »Com- 
mon Obje&ion of our Orangi/ſts. o which I reply in tas 
ery conkent by daily Pupertates) the Heat which we have 
here during the four of five M in which our -Trees are exposd, is 
ſufficiently great to make them-Live, and that with a great deal of vigour for a 
long time. In the ſecond place, That the Ca:*d-Mould being open to the Air, 
and conſequently viſited on every ſide by the Swn, receives the Impreſſions of irs 
. Heat almoſt as freely, as what being in the wide and open Field, enjoys its Beams 
on the Superficits only. And laſtly, Thatthe Eerrb being thus made looſe, as well 
as ponderous, is by this Expedient render'd eafie and compliant for the Roors to 
in, and for the Water to penetrate and refreſh it, and by ſo much the more 
iſpos'd ro entertain the impreflions of the warmth which it requires : And thus 
we render it capable of receiving that by our Art, which would be ſuperfluous, 


to find our the beſt, natural b, and leaſt Stony that I can lighe up. 
on in all the Nei : That is to ſay, Mould which has ſubſtance, and is 

folid ; by no means Clay, which | look on as Dead, bur ſuch as all forts of 
Plants ſeem naturally ro delight in by their and thriving. Nor am I much 
concern'd what colour it is of, for the moſt part, and to ſight, the blacker 
be moſt agreeable and approv'd of. For which is proper for 


Hemp, good Wheat, or Paſture-Ground, or of an High-way, or that lying low, it re- 
pur Water, and Dratnings CR ry Ground. Of this Earth I 

trouble of preferring that which 
lies uppermoſt, (and which indeed, i the beſt in molt Mens Opimons) I rather 
chooſe that which lies undermoſt, provided it a to be of the ſame quality of 
that which is above it, ever ſeeking that which 1s » I mean, that whi p- 
ly never ſaw the Sw», and conſequently, has never yer ſerved to the Nouriſhmers 
of any Plat ; fo as *risnot be be prefum'd, that it retains in it all its Origji- 
nal Salrs, bur a good part likewiſe of that which the upper, and Incumbent Ground, 
through which it has been the drain, contributes to it. 

Atcer this, viſiting the Folds, I procure dry Sheeps-Dung, reduc'd almoſt to Pow. 
der ; (and which 1s to be had in almeſt every Country) or for want of that, I 
ſeek for Soil where Sheep have formerly been pent ; than which, there is nn 
better and more Soveraign for the Trees we ipeak of. But in dete@t of this, | 
either the Mou!d of well-rotted Leaves of Trees, or of an old Her. Bed, that has 
not been over Sed and Water d, without ever medling with the Marc, and Huks 
of Grapes for Reaſons Liball alledge hereakter. 

Now {as | faid above) I would have the Monld which 1 prepare, weighty, and 
yet {o looſe withal, as whilſt it being fo'id and material, it fail not of producing 
good and ſubltantial Roors, fuch as it could nor do inlighter Earch. On the other 
tide, ir being thus looſen'd, the Water and Refreſnments, together with the warmth 
of the Sun» may the more eaſily penetrate ir, than poſhbly it could, were it alto- 
ther Conftiper and over-heavy. Conſidering then, how many Tree: I have to I»-Caſe, 
Þ accordingly order my Compeſicion, by taking, at lealt, one half of that Natural 
Earth which I find near at hand, (and which is that which gives at that weight, 
end folidnets which | judge convenient} proportionable to the other haif, which 
] compoſe of Powder'd Shrep-Dwrg, if | can procure enough of it ; and ifnot, of 
thoſe other lngredients I before have mention'd, viz. Mould of the Old Melon 
#:d, or of Rettcd Leger, and all thels in aimolt equal Portiogs, which makes the 
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half of my Mixture, and imparts to it that lightneſs which I deſire. All this do 1 
mingle together the very ſame day I have occaſion for it (if I could nor difpatch 
it ſome days before) not thinking it at all neceſſary to have prepar'd it much ſoon- 
er; and which induces me is, Firſt, That every - Particle of Earth contains 
evidently in it ſelf, its peculiar Vegetative Salr. Secondly, "Tis certain That no 
Grain, or Particle cf Earth does enter into the Body of another Grain, much lef 
into the Bodies of the Roors, which only common Water does, which drenching 
(as I may fay) the borcow'd Earth with the Sale of every part, receives more or 
leſs, according as the Earth is more or lefs charged with it : And this Water fo Im- 
pregrnent, and Seafon'd with the Salts of thoſe good Earths, is that which (us we 

ve often noted) adminilters ro the Roors chat Food and Nouriſhment which forms 
their Sp, which we affirm will be found ſo much better, according as the Earths 
( = _ the Water has drain'd)) renders them more Fruitful, and above al 1 
cls Diluted, 

This being fo, it follows, That the ſtalenefs and oldnefs of the Compoſition, ſig- 
nifies no moreto its Melioration and Improvement, than the frequene ſtirring of 4 
On the contrary, methinks it were to be wilh'd, that this Aixzrre, once made, and 
the Eavrbs caſt into Heaps, were cover*'d from the Rain, leſt the Waters falling 

them, waſh, and carry away the __—_ of ir, and ſcatter it unprofitably 
the ſides or bortom of the whole 

Now to make our Compoſition the more ſpeedily and eaſily, and indeed with more 
exactneſs; having firſt caſt all the Marerials intoſeveral Heaps, pretty near to one 
another, I cauſe as many Men as there are different Ingredients, with their Shovels 
and Spades, itanding by their reſpettive Heaps, to caſt it equally, and in equal 
Portion: Pell-mell in fome void place near them. For inſtance, If I have but one 
ſingle Heap of good Earth, and another of Sbeeps.Dung, there will need but ewo 


' Men to fling t n_ trom their Heaps, to make another Heap: And if with 


the Heap of good Earth, I have two or three of thoſe other Ingredienes mention'd, 
I _ as many Labourers near that ſingle Heap of good Earth, as I do ar all the 
Heaps. And thus at one, and the fame inſtant, as a Shovel-full of x & 
thrown from each of the two or three ſeparated Heaps, there may (at the ſame 
time) be caſt as many Shovel-fulls of che ſingle Heap of good Earth: And fo my 
Compoſition is ſoon finiſh'd, and made exadtly, without loſing any time, or of ma- 
king a greater quantity, or removing more Ingredients than one needs. | 
rom that which has been faid, it appears, That I neither much look after the 
Earth of Drains, Dry and Old Rotted Dirt, Marſby, or Caſtings of Ditches, Pidgeons- 
Dwng and the like, as well becauſe I can be very well without them when I have 
the others which pur me te no trouble in finding (the faciliry and caſinels in Agri 
culture being that which infinitely Charms me) as eſpecially, becauſe I eſteem them 
referable, and much better, 10 as I never make uſe of the other when I can 
ve theſe at hand, but upon the utmoſt Exigence and Necellity. 
By this you alſo ſee, I do not Plant in pure and ſimple Earth only, and lebs yer 
in that which is finely Sifted, as do divers Gard'ners, Indeed, Orange-Trees will I 
confeſs, make pretty Sheors in this Powder'd-Mould for a year or two, but tis as 
true, that they make no Cled, or Unicn, o as 'tis very difficult to Caſe, or change 
them upon occaſion, without danger of leaving no Mould cleaving about the Roors 
without which, you muſt look for nothing during that whole year, nor the next, 
but the dropping of their Leaves, whereas ſuch as are Plawed in my Compoſition, 
retain a fair luſty Chad about them, from which one may ( andas i one ) 
pare off a good part when you Re-caſe them, fo that as well the old Roots, as od 
and exhauſted Earth, ma ſufficiently abated, without any Peril of loſing the 
Leaves, or Riſquing the Tree, but, on the contrary, make it ſtronger, and more 
beautiful, and begin to put forth conſiderable Sheer: that very year. | 
This alſo ſhews, how little I attribute to the Marc of Wie : And firſt, for that 
the Water which muſt retain the Taſt and Qualiry of Wine (as in effe&tir would, 
if the Marc contain'd in it any, the leaſt fort of moiſture, the Water, I fay, in 
which it were infus'd, participating of it) is really, not only improper, and not at 
all good for any kind of Plants, but extreamly pernicious to them. In the ſecond 
place, For that this Mare, conſiſting, as it of three things, which contain in 
them no fort of Juice (name the Stone or Kirnel, the Skin, and the Stalk) fur- 
niſh nothing of advantage to Vegeration, for the Kirnels are commonly as hard as lit- 
tle Stones, which ſcarceever rot or turn to Earth; the Skin, and Sta'ks for having 
been extreamly prefs'd, can yield A all of Nouriſhment. And all _ - 
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find, in as much as the Water, wherein the Mares have been macerated, and in. 
fus'd a conſiderable Ker a pr 7 of Taſt -4 _ ic z Whereas the Wa. 
ter which has percolated;, a through Sheeps- , Or an old Melon-Bed, 
&c. ſenſibly rerainsin oy hr on of extraordinary, as appears by the Acrimony 
or the Taſt it leaves, 

To conclude, Afer all the Pains that I have taken, 1 never yet obſerv'd that the 
—_—Y 1 ne nd SOT 
what lighter | imparting to It any ot uahty ) 's What I ſtrive 
ety © avoid in Earth: for Orange-Trees, not only becauſe I would not have a 
Mold too light, but above al, that what does give itthe lighenebs requiſite, ſhould 

with it alfs ſomething of more Uſeful and Soveraign towardsthe Nouriſhmene 
of Plants, Beſides, if the Mare of Wine were of that Abſoluce kmportance for 
Orange-Trees, what ſhould they do, or rather what had they done, who having 
Orange-Trees, live in colder Countries, where vinsyuals do not ſucceed or proſper ? 

Add to this, That as to the Moiſt and Celder Ciimares, and mdecd other places 
alſo where the Soil is Churliſh and over Binding (approaching the Nature of 
Clay) the Earth for Orange-Trees, ought to have good and ſufficient quantity of 
Sheeps-Dwng, or of thoſe other light, and tratable Ingrediems, apt and dilpes'd to 
warm and heat ; but which is not needtul in hot, and more temporate Coun, 
tries, or in the good Earth of other places, fo as on ſuch occaſions, one may 
go as far as two Thirds of Sheeps.Dung : And this laſt Compsſition is I afſure you, 
very proper and good to raiſe any fort of Plant in whatloever, whether in Per or 
Caſe. 


CHAP. V. 


Of the manner how to raiſe Orange-Trees frem the Seeds, and afterwards toGraft 
them : How firſt to Cultivate thoſe which are newly brought to us from the 
Countries where they grow and live without Art, nlale they come Stripp'd 
and Naked, without Clod, or with it, having ſome Leaves upon them, 


OUCHING the firſt Article, we have this to ſay, That though it be true, 
T that the Branches of Orange-Trees in certain Climates (thoſe eſpecially which 
come in Bundles, will take Root of Suckers, as eaſily as with us Gooſe-berry, Fig, 
and Quince-Trees do, &c. yet in theſe Countries here, where there is not that A 
cility, we ſeldom raiſe them bur from the Seeds, and ſuch as we get from very Ripe, 
or Rotten Fruit : The Month of March is the proper time to Sow them, either in 
Earthen.Vaſes, or Caſes fill'd with Sheeps.Dung-Mold, or that of the old Melon-Bed, 
Burying what Seeds uy intend to Sow, rwoor three Fingers deep, in Rills and Lines, 
or in _ w_ _- —_— io 1999 er ag pr at > leaſt ſome of 
rhem may take, it not all, and with purpoſe to thin, pull up Supernumeraries 
where they ſtand too thick, that thoſe which are left may thrive the better, as in 
a ſhort time they will do. 

Preparatory to this Semination, chooſe of the beſt Species and Kindsof Oranges, 
eſpecially of the Bigerades, which will produce, and furniſh you with Wild Stocks, 
that in ewo years time may be fit to Re-plant at greater diſtance, and by this means 
ſo increaſe inGrowth and Subſtance,, as that at the end of five or ſix Years (if care 
betaken to Dreſs them, either by frequent, bur gentler ftirrings of the Earth, or- 


 dinary Watering, and dilcreetly Trimming Pruning them.) they will become 


fair and luſty Srocks fit ro Graft on. 

And this is done two manner of ways: The firſt, and moſt frequent is by 
Inceulation, and Grafting in the Eſcurcheen in the Months of Faly, Auguſt, and Sep- 
tember as they do other Freit-Trees, and that as near the Earth as conveniently you 
can, that it may ſend forth a ſtrait, and fair Shoot from the Shild : The ſecond way 
is Graftmg by Approach, which is done in the Month of May, but for this Operation 
the Wild Srock need be of ſome conſiderable Subſtance and Growth, becauſe 
the Head is to becut offto make the Inciſion or Galh, and ſometimes a Clett, in 
which to Apply or A proach a Branch of the Orange-Tree of whoſe Kind you de- 
fire a Graff. f Adjuſting cheſe, you muſt cut away a little of the Rind, and of 
the Wood of both ſides of the Branch, and fo inſert and apply it neatly to the 
middle of the Gaſh, and then with a Plaiſter ef ſoft Wax, or Clay, and wrap- 

ping 
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ping that about with a Linnen Rag, bind all cloſe together, fo as it may reſiſt the 
ind until cowards Auguſt; when, it you perceive the Graff has taken (which 
you'll find by the vigorous Sheer it makes) you may then ſeparate the Steek-Groff 
trom the Muher-Tree, by Sawing, or Cutting the Approached Branch juſt before the 
place where it was bent down. 

Aiter the ſame manner are Grafted Lemon-Trees, and that indifferently ; Orange 
on the Lemon and OrangeStock, as well as the Lenwn upon cicher, though indeed 
the Orange does better upon its own Kind, than on either Lemon or Balotins, 

'Tis eafie to diſtinguiſh an Orange-Stock from the Lemon, for the latter has a 
Yellowiſh Bark, the Orange Greeniſh ; beſides, that the Leaves of Orange-Trees have 
near the Stalk a little foot at the bottom of the Leaf, ſhaped like an Heart, which 
Lemon-Trees havs not. Moreover, Orange-Trees Graffed on the Wild $:0ck of their 


own Species, commonly make a more vigorous Sheet,and are lefs obnoxiousto ſhed - 


their Leaves, than what are Grafted on the Lemon-Stock or Balotins. 

Here about Paris, we ſeldom raiſe cither by Seed: or Graff: ; none fave the Cu- 
rious for i up ſake, will put themſelves to the pains of it, ſince the Genoa Mer- 
chants fo eakily relieve us of that trouble, where they raiſe them with ſuch fuccebs, 
as well forthe Profit they make of them, as for our Satisfaftion. There come Year- 
ly co us in DG OS in great abundance, both 
Orange and Lemon-Trees, ſtrong and luſty Plams, that at very reaſonable Price, 
as well ſuch as have no Clod or Ezrtb about them, as thoſe that have. 

The main thing is, how to e ſuch of cicher Kind as are well-condition'd : 

not gall'd any where, and of 
height, as about a Foot and a half, or from two. Foot to a Yard, or four Foot ; 
newly drawn out of the Nurſery : 
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which is the Effect of the Sep': being plentifully in it. On 
Bark be too foft, or rather rotten, or very An $g y 
Symptoms, and you'll commonly find the Wood underneath the Bark, to 
blackiſh and ſpotted, and ſuch are only fir for the Chimney. 

Thoſe Trees which are brought us without the Earth, or any Cld about the Roots, 
and have yet perhaps other good Marks, are to be Trimm'd from Head to 
Foot : The Head, that is to ſay the Branches, being m_—_ Naked and 
of Leaves, ſhouid be ſufficiently Prun'd and Abated, and foorder'd, that new Shoots 
may Spring from their Tops, fit co be form'd into beautiful, and handiom Heads, 
md aA. aoxe4 | ſhew in due As to the Roots, be fure to deanſe 


to the very Quick: this done, plunge the Roors for five or ſix hours into com- 
mon Water, and then Plant them in Bakers, Tubs, Caſes, or Pots fill'd with good 
Mould, a little lighter than that which is compos'd for Grown Orange-Trees, ſuch as 
you have had a good while, and that have their Chlod about them ; For theſe 

Plants therefore, there needs not be in the on of 
part of the groſſer Earth at moſt, the 


nt 7. 

When this is done, place the Baskets, or Vaſas in a moderate Hot-Bed, made in 
ſome ſhady Place where the Su» does but a lictle Peep ; or it more ex- 
pos'd toits Heat, which may dry and injure the tender Plaws during the firſt hoc 


Monchs, in this caſe you muſt cover, them with AMatreſſes, or Camves, io as prevent- 
ing theſe Inconvenicnces, you may yet give them Air in Rainy, Cloſes and Clou- 
dy Seaſons, being alſo careful ro Water them from time to time moderately, 
and with diſcretion, fo as the Mould may remain always a little Moiſt ; yet fo, as 
that the Earth in the Caſe, may enjoy ſome, beit never fo lictle (ſince a very little is 
ſufficient) of the warmth, and comfort of the Het-Bed : But by no means too 
much, for that were worle than none at all. 
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Arm'd with theſe Cautions, you will be able to fave moſt Orange-Trees fo In. 
Ca? d, Ported, or in Backets, leaving chem in the ſame Bed all the reſt of the Year, 
until towards the middle of Ofober, when you are to remove them to ſuch a Green. 
Houſe as we have recommended, er elſe made them a warm Cover as they ſtand, 
with dry and Litter well Matted, &c. ſufficient to preſerve them from 
the Cold of Winter to the end of April, or the beginning of May, when you | 
ſhall rake them out of this firſt Caſe or Per, together with Earth and all; or it in 
Backets (which commonly you'll find Rotren at the Years end) put them as they 
arc, into new, and proportionable Caſes, without troubling your ſelf abour taking 
any of the Rotten Baker. Twigs away, leſt by letting in the Air, you prejudice the 
tender R-o:5 ; This done, give them the ordinary Dreſſing and Cultare as hereafter 
we ſhall dire&, from henceforth beginning to form the Head till it arrive to the 
urmoſt Beauty it is capable of. 


is Cut ; burthi i eaſily diſcover'd by the manner of the fmall Reors clinging to 

re op EDIT: 
very : if it as has a y applied, rake 

ic al clear off, if otherwiſe, .abating very lictle, moſt 

quantity, and then you need only refreſh the Roors, by pair. 

and ſhorting them diſcreetly. But tor the others, they are to be Treated as 

already been ſhew'd, where we ſpeak of ſuch Young Orange-Trees as arrive 
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ing away a great part of the little 
/Conkwwdly, Curing allo th 
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CHAP. VL 


Woe. Size and Bigneſs of good Caſes, and other Circumſtances relating ta 


HERE needs no great Dire&ions ahout the' Bigneſs and Shape of Caſes, 
which ought to be of Capacity made rtionable ro the Growth and 


rare þ but little Matter, whereas a little Orange-Tree, in a and large Caſe, 
would run no ſuch , bur be in effet the as if it been Planted in 
the wide and open Fi 

I am not of ſome Curious Mens Opinion, who hold that large and ample 
Caſes hinder the Growth, and Thriving of young Orange-Trees, unleſs they alſo ima- 
gine they would grow and be worſe in the plain Earth, and Field. 'Tis a 
great miſtake to think that a ſingle Recor produces nothing of it ſelf ; ler it be ne- 
ver ſo throughly heated, it will never exert any thing, it it be nor Animated with 
a certain Vitel-Principle, as I have fully demonſtrated in one of the Chapters of 
my Treatiſe of Refle&ions, Now the Impreflion which muſt promote this Adti- 

—_—_ to proceed more Naturally from the Superficies than from the ſides. 
hat remains to be ſpoken concerning Caſes, is the Figure, which every body 
knows to be Square, for though they fomerimes make little Round ones, = _ 
ongii, 
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Oblongiſh, they are not fo agreeable, unleſs the heighe (without reckoning the Feet) 
correſpond, and anſu er the gth ; for to be large and low, or high, and but 
narrow, is at 2 unſightly : The Foot ought therefore ordinarily, to be from five, 
to ſix Inches hi or Caſes, that are in height from one Foot and half, to two or 
three Feet. —_— y be ſome Inches ſhorter, if they be not above eight, ten, or 
ewelve large; or be all allow'd ſome Inches more, if of three and half, or four Feer, 
which are the largeſt Size we fee any where us'd. 

The beſt Timber to make Caſes of is Oak, as the molt durable : Firr, Beech, 
Cheſnut, &c. are by no means proper. Caſes may alſo be made of Bacrel-board, 
or 4g _ they not Twenty, or Two and Twenty Inches ; but 
if more, As fs p-board, and Wainſcot full Inch thick, they will elſe be apt 
to _— diſ-joynted "when they come to be remov'd and carried by the 
Lever, ly being large, full of Earth and heavy 

Th of great Importance to have their Feet of found Oak, and made Square, 
and Propertionable to the bigneſs of the Caſes : Alſo, that the Bottoms be very 
ſubftantial, ſupported with Bars well Nail'd and faſten'd, chat they may be able du- 
rably to ſuſtain their Burden, and fecur'd from becoming Rotten, to which the fre- 
quent Waterings make them obnoxious : For it were delirable that the Tree: might 
continue in the ſame Caſe: many Years without any necefliry of Change, every 
Removing and Alteration being prejudicial to them. One * ſhould likewiſe take 
any ___ Bottoms of the Caſes hold ſtanch, and = — —_ 

ma x ro wth me OIL Gaeaterl roma te to give the Inſide 
® good a or ola what it be, This may 
haps ſeem on Yn ou'll find it worth the 
the Caablenes — yore r Co &, and ye t of the Orange-Trees ; 
whuch being thus accommodated will not need to be fo ales net provided 
you Govern them as I have ſhew'd, and that you I»-Caſe them pretry "0 and 
oO OI RG chem. 


and 
on þ ery ms it were convenient to give it 
each Corner, ed Tronko below, that the Levers (which 


you mult of Neceflity make uſe of, to Liftand T a Burden by ) do 
not break any of the Bars. Iym—_ x Adi, tha vwo of des of th Bon 


were contriv'd with Wickets, to open and Not wr hrchy ne may giv tem 
Iron-Bars and Hoeks, to hold them faſt in be 2 IONS J Sie them 
an half ICs EDEN 0 a ting In neither approve 

hereafter ) bur har when _—_ — need of Re-bnc © (or Reabs 
Orange-Trees, one the more take them forth their a G5, with the 
greater EET Clad which one cannot fo commodiouſly 

and do otherwiſe, without dang breaking and diſorder. mug next 
ſhew fe 


CHAP. VIL 
Of Re-Caſings, and the beſt manner of doing it. 


| fy my an Orange-Tree is ſometimes N , either for ſome defe&t 
in the Box, or in regard of the Tree: As Firſt, When a Box, or Caſe is 6 
broken through Age or other Accidents, that it cannot be removed without De- 
triment to the Tree it contains; or when it is too little and has not ſufficient 
room to nouriſh, and entertain it in any longer. 

Secondly, When one ſuſpeRs, or foreſees the Ruine of a Tre by the Weak- 
nefs and Languor of the Shoes, the Yellownek of its Leaves, the ſmallnefs of the 
crumpled Flowers, &c. Or that in* fine, one of the moſt ___ Perfedtions, 


and Beauty of an Orange-Tree being (in my —_ forth 
Luſty, and handſom new Sboors, if it havo Eil'd ia fo Dag laf "tis to 
be preſfum'd there is ſomerhing in Fault, and that though it _ bo y bear a 
Florid, and Green Leaf of the laſt two Years, 'tis evident yet that it does no 
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more receive that due Nouriſhment in the Caje which it requires : And therefore 
be it that the Mouldis too Old, and much exhauſted, or the Box roo narrow in re. 
gardtothe quantity of the Roors, on either of thele detects, a new Re-Caſing is to 
be refolv'd on. 

Happy thoſe Orange-Trees, or rather Happy the Maſter of them, that has an able 
and Skiliful Gard'»er to Govern *em, and the Sagacity to prevent thele Accidents, 
by a time'y Re-C-ſimg before his Trees complain or ſuffer ; being careful tro do it 
Eefore theſe Infirmities ſeize too far upon them, and rm it dextrouſly with all 
the neceſſary circumſtances : He may then in the firlt place, be fure his Trees will 
regularly maintain their Leaves and Verdure, which is no ſmall Maſter-piece ; and 
in the ſecond place, find them to ſhoor (that very year) almolt as freely as if the 
had not at all bzzn New-Card, which is another extraordinary advantage. Third. 
ty, Suppoling ir to have already atrain'd as beautiful an Head as we have fancied in 
our Idea, there will be no farther need of Working upon that, or uſing the Knife, 
though haply it may be convenient to pare away, and abate about ewo third parts 
of the Clod and Ezrih which /is about the Roor 5 and thus have you an Orange-Tree 
perfectly well Re-Ca#d. 

'Tis therefore very neceſſary to Re-Caſe (though the Tree may have been never 
ſo well Treated) whenever we obſerve it to have paſs'd a Summer wichout conti- 
nuing to make as vigorous a ſhoot as'twas wont to do ; ſince being negie&ted, until 
we find our Trees actually ſick, and in an ill condition, one may afluredly con- 
clude, that either the ſame year, or the next after, they'llin all probability loſe their 
I caves, and that the very year of Re-Caſmg they will makeno ſhoot at all, or if 
do put any out, none but fuch as are very feeble, wretched and miſcrable ones, 
with ſimall round Flowers, moſt of which will drop before they be ſpent or wither'd ; 
ſoas of neceflity, you will be oblig'dto cutoff avery great partofthe old Branches, 
and ſometimes the entire Head, to ones infinite vexation, to behold the poor Trees 
in this ſad andnaked condition, and that for fo long a time before they will recover, 
or afford you any ſatisfaction. | 

Iris fir you ſhould have notice, that fomerimes a Caſed Orange-Tree (be it one 
brought from hot Countries, or that has only been newly chang'd into another 
Box) may now and then remain ewo, or three years wichour puſhing either Roots 
or Branghes, whatever pains one takes abour it, which is very irkſome : But even 
inthis caſe, one is not preſently ro deſpair of the Tree, or caft it away, ſecing fo 
long as the Stem and Branches continue freſh, you may be ſure itis alive, and may 
for all this Emerge. Nor will I adviſe you co change its Caſe, bur to continue your 
wonted care of him as he ſtands, and yoult after a while find him to Recover, and 
anſwer al! your Pains and Patience, ic familiarty happening, that this Lethargie 
and Bcenumb'nefs (from I know not what unknown and fecret Cauſe) is at laſt 
vanquiſh*d and overcome : But where an Orange-Tree that (for inſtance) has been 
h-C:;'d, and diligently Dref'd for three or four years, ceafes for a whole Twelve- 
month to Spring atall, you may (as already we have noted.) conclude that he is begin- 
ning to be Sick, and ſpeedily Re-Caſe him the next year following. To perform 
this well, you ſhall firſt of all pare off ewo Thirds of the Old Med or Cled, which 
indeed looks very frightful at firſt to thoſe who are yet unacquainted with the Go- 
vernment of Caſed Trees : Though it be indiſpenſably neceſlary at every Re-Caſing, 
eſpecially if the Tree have been inthe fame Box four or five years, or perhaps a 
a longer time ; for'tis ſometimes expedient to diminiſh, and take away a tull half of 
its Clod;, as when through the negligence,or imprudence of former Gard'ners, you find 
a Tree become exceflively Grofs and Over-grown, for want of being duly Prun'd 
and Trimm'd on its precedent Re-Cafſmg:. The ſecond thing to be done in Re- 
Caſing well, is before you begin this Important Work : In the firlt place toconſider 
the Mow and Earth of the Cod: In the next, to fee whatcondition the Caſe and 
Box'is in. As for the Mou'd, if you find it over light, and that you cenceive the 
Roor has but a ſmall Chd about it, you mult then Water it plentifully the day be- 
fore yau ſtir any thing, that fo che Moiſture may cauſe it to adhere to the Roots, 
leaſt otherwiſe the Earth fall wholly away from them, leaving them quite Naked 
when you cometo take the Tree out of us Caſe ; but if you perceive the Earth to 
be ſolid and material, fo as in likelihood the Root has a ſufficient C/od about it, you 
may altogether omit the previous Watering, and procced to Un-Cuſe : The Earth 
will hold well enough to the Roots, and you may Work without any danger, 

As for the Box, you were before to conſider, whether ir be fit to fetve any more; 
and if ſo, to Reſerve it ; It not, to diſpoſe of it accordingly. Now for the ſaving 
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of the Caſe, be it with a Wicket, or (as ordinarily) without any, you ſhould with 
ſome fitting Inſtrument, Howe, or Trowel ſcrape, and take away from aboat the 
Roots Clod and all the four ſides of the Caſe, as much old Earth as until you'can 
conveniently arrive at the Clod ;, and then alſo, pare off as much of the ancient 
Rvots as you can without dilordering of the Clod, of which you ſhould leave thres 
parts. is is a neceſſary Operation for the cleanſing of it quite round, which 
otherwiſe you would not be able to reach and come at. This done, life the Tree 
out of the Caſe with either ſtrength of Arm, if it be nottoo heavy, or by the help 
+ Crane, ro gr (oF tbe of _ great a bulk Fo lo without demo- 
iſhing any part of c aſe, you may or make uſe of ir again, either to 
ReCaſe the fame Tree in, or ſame other, whilſt the former, with Come fnal Re- 
parations, may laſt perhaps four or five years longer : Bur if you find it not worth 
the mending, let it be broken up for the Fire, and fo you ſhall come to the intire 
Cled, and as before, abaring about rwo Thirds, or more of the Mou'd as you ſee 
cauſe, ſince in either reſpect, Retrenchments are to be made as well on every of 
the four ſides, as underneath, ſcraping away fo much of the old Exhaulted Earth, 
as till you diſcover, and = bare ahout two Inches of the ends of the Rootsthas 
had been Curt, to be Revelted and turniſh'd in Re-Caſing with new and freſh 
Mould (as ſhall hereafter be ſhown) that ſo they may at their Extremities, pur 
fort!| new and luſty Roos, ſufficiently to Re-eſtabliſh the Tree. | 
By the way, I Advertiſe, that in Pruning 'the Roars, which you will find twiſted 
and intangled one within theother, you be careful ro take clean away all that you 
Cut off, withour leaving ſo much as a Fragment, or Chip remaining, thereby pre- 
venting the Rotting, and Intefing of their Neighbours, which were very dange- 
rous. Ina word, after theſe Retrenchments made of Earth and Root, if the 
Weight and Buik of Earth it, I Counſel you to dip it in ſome Tub, or Veſſel 
full of Water or Fountain Baſin, _ enough to cover the intire Clod, and there 
tolet it remain ys Warer ———— about ir ; for ſo it will, ſfoak- 
ing in by degrees, w ordinary Waterings could not penetrate, and conſe- 
a. bor on exceſſively d, and Water caking place, will force out and 
expel = latent, and a ir which cauſes the icion and Diſforder.. . 
So ſoon as the Boiling ceaſes, take the drenched Tree out of the Water, and 
placing it on ſome Blk or Caſe laid fide-long (or any thing that ſtands alictle higher 
than the Ground) there let it reſt until all the Water be drain'd from it, and it have 


almoſt quite done dropping: For this Reaſon, That whilſt the Clod is thus ſtream- 
ing, ſhould one putir into a new Earth'd Caſe, it would make it all into a Mortar, 
which were very perni to the Tree ; tor being neceſſarily obligd to prefs, 


and cloſe the Mould to the ſides of the Clad, and crowd as much into the Caſe as 
is poſlible, as well abourtthe Naked Roots, as where ever one finds a void, it could 
not be, burthe Earth thus moiſten'd, beaten and prefs'd would turn all to pap and 
Mortar, which would at laſt grow hard, and petnifie like Stone, by all means to be 


ented. 
"Row in caſe the Clod be too big to be thus plung'd in Water : When the Re- 
Caſing is finilh*d, with a good big pointed Stake (made of ſome hard Wood) or 
an Iron Crow or Pin made for the z endeavour to pierce the Clad in feve- 
ral places of it, and pour Water in the holes gently from time to time, as long al- 
as it will imbibe any, and that you judge the whole Ma of Earth may fuf 
ficiently be ſoak'd wirh ir. 

Let us next proceed to fit our new Caſe, be it of the ſmaller, middle, or largeſt 
ſize : The Cultom is, and 'ris a very good one, both for the benefit of the Roors, as 
tor the preſervation of the Caſes botrom, to cover them with a Bed of Rubbiſh, old 
Brick-Bats, &'c. that the frequent Waterings draining through thoſe looſe Mate- 
rials, may not Seagnate and Corrupt, which would Rot the Roors, and bot- 
toms of the Caſe: alſo. I would have this Rubbiſh handſomly rang'd, pretry grob 
and thick, fuicable to the bigneſs and capacity of the Caſe, yer not to lye above 
or four Inches thick, the leaſt ſiz'd Boxes two. 

This done, 'tis ſufficient co fill in as much prepar'd Earthas is requiſite to ſet the 
Clsd in, fo as the Superficies be plac'd level with the brim of the Caſe, and then finiſh 
all, gently filling the void places at the ſides, and give it all a thul Watering : 
So have you the true ordinary way of InC all forts of Trees, 

But, for as much as I perceive that by this manner of putting in the Mould, 
*tis apt to ſink, and ſerrle roo much after a little while, and conſequently caule the 
Roots quickly totouch the bottoms of the Caſes, which may extreamly a = 
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Trees: make them look Yellow, put forth ſmall Shoors and Flow. 
them of their Leaves, and fo oblige one to change the Caſes 
every four, or five Years. I have conlider'd the doing ſomething more, which has 
very well facceeded with them, though Iconfefs upon this account 1 have ſtirr'd up 
a great many the Orangift-Gard'ners, who upon this, as well as 
my ion and Mixture of , have looked on me as an Innovator, and as 
one may fay, a Diſturber of the Publick Peace, and as if I had at the fame .ctime 
Diſhonour'd both them and their Anceſtors : But let the Succels of my Method 
decide the Proceſs, tothe Confaſion of the Envious. 

how 4 Re-Caſe my Trees : Se ſoon as I have laid upon the Bed of Rub. 
of the prepar*d Earth, which 1 would have to be dry, or very little 
\ | cauſe it to be exceedingly beaten with the Fiſt, or with ſome Rammer, 
orpiece of Wood when it is for the leſſer a or elſe make one to go into the 


Caſes, and tread the Mould ſufficiently, fo as it may ſublide, and ſettle al- 
all, whilſt the weight of the and agitation of its Tranſporr. 
by the common Method, ſhake the Cled down to the very 
and bottom of the Caſe, to the great Damage of the Tree, which I would 
Rt, The RCef the Supert 

rm is, Firlt, tin aſing , uperhcies or upper 

MR Eccecd the Brim of the Box 54 or four Inches, » 
norwhiflenting af the treating and Ramming, the Chod will in 
or four Years, be ſo ſunk down, as to be no higher than the Edge of 
it ha at the firft in the ordinary way above ibed) c the 
bottom of the Clod be well enough plac'd : And, ſince alſo I would that the Clod 
ſhould meer, and touch three or four Inches of the well-looſen'd Mould, into 
which the naked Roors may commodi enter and inſinuate themſelves. Upon 


to the 

ing and Treading of it, as by degrees (and Bed upon Bed) I caſt it in, *il 
the whole Caſe be full within three or four Inches of the top, which ſhould remain 
looſe, and not be Trodden at all. 

Afer all theſe Precautions, I fo Plant my Clod, as that its Stem be juſt in the 
Center of the Caſe, and fiand exadtly upright. To do which, you ſhall draw 
Lines from Corner to Corner ; by the Decuſlation of which, you cannoe 
ing it Accurately it the middle. Then for Replenifhing the void places 
to the height of irs Superficies, I uſe to cram and prels in of the 
as much as is needful) with the end of a little piece of Wood 
Board, which forces and crowds the Earth in fo very hard, as from that 
ſettles the Tree, without looſing its Perpendicular, and Eſta. 
ordinary Winds, Motions, or Tranſportings of the Caſes what. 


keep the Earth (which 1 Adviſe ſhould conſiderably exceed the Mar. 
Caſe) from ſliding down, ally, — refreſh it, the Wa- 
down by the (i I order pieces of Boards of tour or five 
Inches breadth, be appliedto all the four ſides of the Caſe: ſinking and prefling in 
one of the the Boards berween the Earth and the ſide of the Caſe, to 
the Mould fo above the Level of the Caſe: brims : Nor is this any 

grea Eyc-ore provided the Boards be handſomly plac'd, which otherwiſe I con- 
it would be ; but however, ?ris neceſlary to be done, the benefit and uſe caſily 
reconciles one to the Cuſtom, as well as its being to continue but a few Years, for 
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fo ſoon as the Cled is once as low as it ſhould go, they ſignifi nothing, 
and you _—— them away. : 
Tree and fide Boards plac'd in this Order, 1 makea ſmall Circle of 


three orfour Fingers deep in the upper Earth, 'rwixe the Extremities of the Clad 
and this new Mould, and then by degrees, ing Water into the Channel, 
and _— ic plentifully, the Mould by this time to the ends of the new 
cut Roors, will ſoon diſpoſe them to exerciſe their Fun&tion, which is to produce 
new ones, &c. I ſhall in the next Chapter ſpeak concerning what other Water- 
ings, and Refreſhments are to be given after thus firſt, 

One thing I muſt not forget, That inſtead of Caſes, often make uſe of 
Vaſasr, and Eartben-Pors; and many now a-days would pe ade us, that certain 
Vaſas of a peculiar Fabrick, are incomparably better than Caſes and Boxes : In the 


mean time, I am not of that Opinion, farce by long Experignce, we all find the 
many 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of Watering : Its Uſe and Way of Applying it. 


Come tow to the Uſe and Manner of 
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Certain it is, that Earths which are light, and which (as they ſpeak) have little or 
no Body and Conſiſtence, coming to be —_ will hardly retain 
fafficient Moiſture for any time, as indeed : On the contrary, they 

ickly become dry, by reaſon of the caſic e which the Water finds, as we! 


only want of Moiſture, which makes them dwindle thus, fo 
'd above, of Conſiltence naturally to retain their Moiſture, 
Freſh, how little ſoever you Water them, will preſerve the Trees from 
and enable them to exert their Genuine Activity, in ſending forth 
good Roors, and conſequently fair Shoots, large and ample Leaves, and beautifid 
Flowers, &c. In a word, maintain themſelves in perfe&t Health, without needing 
fach abundant, and continual Watering. 


The Rules which | follow as to aterings, concern firſt of all, that whichisgiven, 


immediately either after cheir being put into the Green Houſe, or at their bringing 
out. And ſecondly, thoſe Refreſhings which are given during all the time that 
Orange-Trees ſtand abroad, ſome of thele Faterings 1 make to be great, others mo. 
derate : Thoſe I call great, when pouring Water on the Earth, it drop out at the 
bottom of the Caſe, but ſo as de grade 5 and fuch Watering: are 

; ided one uſe them not too often, 1 call Moderate, which 
caſt on to Refreſh the Surface-Clod only, and maintain the Moiſture that has been 
conſum'd, as well by the Heat, and Drynefof the Air, as by the Attradtion of the 


a Watering, and prevents the diſorder one is to apprehend, when 
< Trees Dilard from j according to its Nature. 


April, 
it ; and then one ſhould not fail of ſetting open the Doors and Windows of the 
enting by degrees, its Beams, 
ing the Room, the Earth about the Trees 
hearted, the Roots to begin tO Shoot 
and Owicken a I ſay, Quicken Augment their Motion 3 'ris certain, 
(as [Se dwhere ſhewsd) —_ 
tual Action, and that in the very Houſe, elſe would both their Fruits, and Leaves 
infallibly drop off, as being only preſerv'd, and faſtned to them by Vertue of the 
Sap, which continually maintains, and gives them Nouriſhment, &c. *Tis true 
indced, theſc Plants do ARt and Move lefs fome time than in another ; that is, 
_ _— — chan = _ when the Sun (which is the Parent of I 
ungs Living) favours them wi benign Influence : excepting only this 
Month of April, I totally ceaſe from Watering all the Winter long 3 and in this I 
lay nothing New, all diſcreer Gard'ners obſerve it, and very rarely give | any Water 
at the beginning even of May, becauſe its a ching fo near the time of freeing 
the Trecs from their long Confinement, I fee no Neceſſity of making the Caſes 
heavier by W.::ering, whach one ſhall find weighty enough aiready, and ſufficiently 
difficult ro Teanſ 
By the way, I make no reckoning at all of certain Cafts and Sprevtings, which 
ſome Orange-Trees now and then puſh out during Winter ; nor in truth are they 
good, as appears by the withering of their Tops, and falling of the Leaves ; to as 
inſtead of irs patvading me thole Trees ſhould be Water'd, that they may make 
better Shoots, I rather pull them quite off, as ſuperfluous, and for nothing, bur 
unprofitably to avert the Sap from the other more ſubſtantial Paris, Branches and Fe- 


liage, which it ſhould Augment and Fortifie. The 
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The Work I would have beſtow'd about Oraenge-Trees whilſt they are inclosd, in 
order to their neceſlary Politenefs, is to finiſh the making them clean from the Filth 
and Ordure, which the Punaiſes and Buggs have left behund, and that has not yer 
been well taken away ; and that if any may here or there ſeem to wither, a lictle 
Water be given to it, but in very lictle quantity, ſince it proceedsonly from ſome 
of the Superficial Roots that ſuffer, for the Water which was given upon their firſt 
Confinement, has doubtleſs Conſerv*d the Body of the Tree, and bottom of the 
Clod fufkciently Moiſt : Since having not yet undergon any ſuch ſcorching heats of 
the Sun as was able te dry them up, they can ſuffer no ſuch exceflive Thirſt, and 
therefore a very ſmall Refreſhing will ſoon revive the drooping Leaves. As for thoſe 
which ſtand ſound and vigorous in the Green-Howſe, maintaining their Leaves treſh, 
large, upright and open, they are only tobe look'd on and admir'd. 

hat I have faid concerning Watering Confined Orange-Trees, is to be under- 
ſtood (and that with greater rigour and exactne(s) of the Watering of all Trees 
and Shrubs that are their Fellow-Priſoners ; ſuch as Feſſtmines, Granad:s, &c. the 
over-frequent Waterings ſpoiling their Roots, and injuring the Trees; and beſides 
they Naturally are not ſo Active as Orange, Lemon, and Mytle-Trees, theſe 
latter fort giving Indications for moſt part, by the faint and pallid Complexion of 
the Leaves, when they ſtand in need of a little Refreſhment. 

I would moreover for all forts of Ca#d.Trees, whether in the Houſ® or Abroad, 
that the upmoſt Earth ſhould be always kept looſe, and appear as if newly ſtirr*d; 
ſince beſides, this ſlight motion yields a marvellous Reliet and Succour, by facilita- 
ting the penetration of the Refreſhments you give them, and ſhews very handfomly 
to the Eye, whilſt che Chap'd, Cloven, and Cruſty Surface is as unſighely, I would 
therefore have it alſo a little ſprinkled. 

We come now laſtly to Waterings abroad out of the Greew-Houſe, as being in 
eruth that which requires a great deal of Diſcretion, and in which methinks they 
commonly moſt fail. 

As ſoon therefore as you bring forth your Trees, and have Rang'd them in the 
Stations where they are to continue, beltow upon them as plentiful a Watering as 
you were Advis'd to do when firſt you Hous'd them : _ let this be a thorough 
and bountiful Refreſhment z which to do effectually, e ſeveral holes be a 
Earth with ſome Iron-Pin, or Stake of hard Wood, but withal fo caurieuſly, as 
not to gall any of the Roots: By this expedient the Water will viſit every part of the 
Clad as 'tis _—_— it ſhould." 

Beſides this firſt pleatiful Watering, I allow them alſo two conſiderable ones 
more every Week, fo long as I ſee Trees to Flower and Spring ; namely in 
the Months of May, Fune, Fuly, and conſequently (if the Sean rove very hoc 
and = Mid-Ofober, when they are to be Hous'd, and which ſome Trees will 
themſelves Advertiſe you of, by the crumpling, half cloſing, and hanging down of 
their flaccid Leaves, giving notice that want Refreſhment, as you'll alſo find if 
you thruſt your Lend a oh down into the Earth by its being dry. I would like- 
wiſe every Ten days, ot thereabouts, order them a conſiderable Refreſhing, and 
ſometimes a ſecond -moderate one, eſpecially in Auguſt when ange- 
Trees make new Shoots, ſo as you do not repeat it in caſe the Mould be moiſt 
enough already, for *ris not always the dryneſs of the Earth which cauſes the 
Leaves to wither, a —_ oftentimes before a following Tempeſt, or that the 
Tree be not well Eſtabliſh'd, is looſe in the Roots, or too much expos'd to the 
Sun. In fach caſes you are ever to Examine of what Temper the Earth is, dry or 
moiſt, and accordingly to Govern the Watering:, Notwithſtanding all this, every 
body finds that ſome fort of Trees will always look faint and ſickly, whatever boun. 
eiful Waterings you beſtow upon them. | 

"Tis very certain as to this particular, I have often obſerv'd two things : Firſt, 
That when ſome Gard"ners have Command of Water, they are — apt to 
over Water their Oravge-Trees, either themſelves or by their Servants. d in the 
— Some extreamly neglect to do it, and give them not ſufficient, eſpe. 
cially it requires pains to ferch the Water, Lazineb or ill Cuſtom carrying 
them to theſe Extreams. *Tis I fay moſt certain, that as to the firſt of theſe two 
Caſes, 1 would not'they ſhould exceed very moderate Refreſhments, finding that 

commonly give them toomuch : And to the ſecond quite the eontrary, name- 
Y o allow them a thorough Watering, lelt being to taks pains to ferch the Water, 

y afford them not enough. I very well know that di Gard'ners need none 

of theſe Steppoſite Documents ; —_ that I may Reconcile them both _ 
2 & 
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ther, I adhere to my former Opinion, ſuppoſing the Earth to be mingled accord. 
ing to my Method ; That r y mw ewicea Week, at certain times (name. 
ly during the hot Seaſons, the time of Flowring, and pride of Shooting, and 
ever obſerving a Mediocrity between two great ones, Refreſhing them every 
eight of ten days only at other times) you will find your Trees in excellent condi- 
tion as to their Watering: : To which add, That Orange-Trees have this of Apgreea- 
ble as to what concerns their Drink, and in which they almoſt reſemble Mer 
chat are Wiſe, Thar as they ſeldom call for it but when they have Need and are 
Thirſty ; to urge them when they do nor require it, inſtead of doing them a kind. 
ne one does but incommode them. In ike manner Orange-Tree: ſometimes of 
themſelves give notice when they have need of being Refreſh'd ; fo as we certainly 
do them injury when we Water chem eut of Seaſon, whereas we do them good in 
Refreſhing them when their Leaves becoming lank, and wrap'd together call for 
help, and give Symptoms that the Root is Languiſhing for want of Moiſture. Pu 
that which juſtifics the Compariſon farther is, That a Prudent and Skilful Gard'ner 
is never to wait for the Signal from his Orange-Tree when he ſhould do his Duty, 
but that when ever he percaves or ſuſpets it (it he be not miſtaken he be ſure to 
apply the proper Remedy according to our —_— bur as there are both 
good and wholſom Refreſhmenes, t are likewiſe very evil and pernicious ones 
r00. ing which I ſhall declare what I think, with that Moderation I 
judge moſt convenient. 
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CHAP. IX 


Of the Inconveniences which happen to Orange-Trees, as well from Over« 
Waterings as from the Fire which is made in Green-Houſles. 


I S eaſily perceiv'd, that when too much Water is given Card Orange-Trees, 

there uſually enſue two great Diſorders ; and as remarkable it is, that one is 
not ſenſible of the Evil when it firſt begins, but the conſequence makes us feel it 
at laſt, when 'ris too late for Remedy. 

The firſt Diſorder conſiſtsin this, That thoſe unreaſonable and frequent Summer- 
Watering Accultoming (as onemay ſay) the Trees to a Courle of Life, which __ 
Inconvenient,would nevertheleſs enable them to fubſiſt, were icto be continued all 
Winter long : Their being fo eaſily inur*d to all forts of Nouriſhment, would pro- 
duce chem this ſingular Advantage. Bur ſince we find that fuch Waterigs will be- 
come Mortal to them when the cold Weather comes, we ought to be very fparing, 
tough to avoid one > in effe&t is of all other the greateſt) we are 
apt tn fall into another which is noc withour its great Inconvenience, namely, That 
of an every Years loſs of Leaves. Now one cannot Reflet on an Accident fo 
ungrateful, without concluding it to proceed from the Roots not receiving that due 
Nouriſhmene during the ſeven ious Months of their Confinement, which they 
us*'d to have the five former Months abroad, which needs muſt check and pur a 
ſtop to their Natural Attivity. This doubtleſs is the Cauſe thar the Leaves findin 
themſelves deſtirute of thar perpetual ſupply of Sap whichthen they need, are forc' 
to forſake the Branches, which Naturally and from their Birth produc'd them : 
And fo not well underſtanding from what fource this Evil proceeds we make dt- 
vers Erroneous Conjetures, and have recourte to other things which peradven- 
ture have not at all Contributed to it, always ſuppoſing that the Green- Howſe be not 
in fault, 

In the next place (and which indeed is the moſt Important) ſince the Nature 
and Quality of the $5vors intirely depend upon the Quality of the Roots, and theſe 
particu'arly upon that of Nounſhmene. "Tis certain, "That when this is peccant 
and feeble, the New-born Roots mult needs be weak and feeble alſo, conſe» 
quently, chat the Sap which they prepare- being of an ill Conſtitution, the Shoors 
themſelves which —— muſt needs be ſhort and weak, alſo the Leaves 
imall, limber, and Yellow. Hence it comes to paſs, that theſes Orange-Trees, 
which for want of ſufficient Nouriſhment during Summer are already falPn Sick, 
finiſh (as I may ſay) their Languithing and Miſery, fo foon as the Cold (which 
above all things they dread) afſaults them : The main Principle of their Natural 
Strength Vigour, may poflibly have enabled them to reſiſt and ſtruggle for 
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{ne time againſt the Miſchief to which their ill Cultare has reduc'd them, bur 
when once thus little Stock comes to be ſpent and exhauſted (asat length it will be) 
hay pine i. tlie; that for ſome years after one ſhall be hardly able to Reco- 
ver them, and perhaps at laſt without Succeſs. 

We have already faid (and may not improperly mrs here) that i it is not from® 
the Material Subſtance of the Earth the Roors Elaborate and Compole the 
Sap, adminiſtring Nouriſhmene to all the parts of the Tree , it is the Water only, 
which ring throug h the Ground, is Impregnat with part of its Salt, or 
ſome ot rq ii wheath te Hah cert So as if this Earth, whoſe 
Sale doubtleſs is not Inexhauſtible and without end; comes once to be over-diluted 
by g great and frequent Waſhings, it muſt needs ar laſt be quite robb'd and pe 4 of 

all irs Salure, _ within a ſhort time after, the Roots tinding no more of it in 
the Water which moiſtens the _—_ or but very orig» they = produce no 


more new Shoots worth any thing ; and conſequently, neither any good and lau- 
dable Sap, Branchy Leaves, or Flowers, &c. as doubrieb they would do in better 


Mould moderately moiſten'd and refreſh'd. Whence 1 conclude (and] think with 
Reaſon) That to Water Trees to the purpoſe, requires more Skill and Prudence 
than uſually appears in the ordinary Conduct of moſt Gard*ners. 

On the TU fade, by the uſe of Fire which moſt of them affet to make in 
the Green. Houſe, Orange and Lemon-Trees tall into other very pernicious Inconveni- 
ences as by long Experience I have Learn'd. The Reaſga is evident, The Fire is 
either too great or too ſmall. If the latter, the Heat' can | affect thoſe Plants 
which are very near it, without any Influence on the farther diſtant. For Exam- 
ple, If you make it below, and (as commonly they pratties &) in Everal places of 
the Room, neither the Heads (of any height)? nor oppoſe ſides of ſuch as ſtand 
not near, are ſenſible of it ; and in caſe you make it higher, the ndke Dnanckes 
receive no comfort by it. Thus granting it may do ſome good, which 1 don't be- 
lieve, 'ris yer certain, that the Firebeing little it does bur little good, and in few pla- 
ces, and conſequently its Benefit is inconlderable, or rather none at all. 

On the contrary, If you make a great Fire, as the Nature of fuch a —_—_ 
dry up that which is Moiſt, as far as us Heat extends, 'rwill —— 
both the p_ and Branches of the Trees, elpecially thoſe on the —_ 
depend, and conſequently make them ſhrink ; ſtopand the Channels and 
Pailagesof the Sap, which ſhould always continue moiſt and open for its free and 

rpetual Intercourſe, whilſt (as above we ſaid) 'tis indiſpenſably requiſite that 
ap do convey continual Supplies both to the Trunk, Branches, Fruit and Leaves, 

« dſde le will be ſav 0 happen upon the leaſt ion of this 
Sp, without queſtion, be fort of Trees what Water ts to Fiſhes, 
Air to all Terreſtrial and even what Foundatiens are to Buildings, and the 
Hand isto the Ballance which holds it up, and fi it in the Air. 

In all Events this Fire (as Philoſophers ſpeak) Changes, and Dries the Air, 
and cauſes a notable Alteration, and has the effe& upon it as it commonly has 
on Water, which Experience tells us Boil'd, and coming after to be expos'd 


OAT, rows more ſu than *rwas before, and conſequent. 
ſhall ſooner Top map ren hens one Fire at all: So as to 
; bemamr nu of Cald in relation tothe Air, this Fire (ki in the Green-Houſe 


Tenders the Air more obnoxious and diſpos'd to receive the Cold which environs it 
on eve than that which never was thus alter*'d with any Artificial Heat. The 
Hearof Char-coal, and the like, A ——— or Earthen Pan, 
though it may perhaps encounter, and hinder ſome Effets of Cold offenſive to li- 
ving Creatures, who mon wp = they need and have a mind 1 
et Orange-Trees have not that Gift to diſtin Hig of Wes The a 
*oreign Heat, neceſlary to protect them | the 
is, to derive any advantage from Fire in = the Green-Houſe, one 
ſhould firſt underſtand the juſt Meaſure of the —_ thels Trees have of it, it, 


be, for <br Uni and Key punt mn oe (a Phllotpnrs ) 
perteetly Regular asto its Intention ; Thar s (a5 alike World has front | . 
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rienc'd ) maintain a conſtant Heat, and of the ſelf ſame Tenor, eſpecially durhg 
the Night, which is the Time that the Cold is moſt Intenſe and Penetrating, and 
when the Gard'ner is commonly Oy ſo as the Fire, which at the Begin- 
ning, or when newly kindled was but rate, does afterwards Increaſe, the Fuel 


d ae laſt being all ſpent and confim'd, it does either extreamly diminiſh and abate 


of its Heat, or is altogether extinguiſh'd : Such Fire, I affirm therefore creates grear 
Diſorders in the Green-Howſe, Spoiling the Beughs that are neareſt to it, Parching the 
Leaves, and above all, Altering the Air, whuch produces all the Good, and ali the 
Miſchief, accordingly as *ris well or ill qualified. 

My Opinion therefore.is, that the very beſt Expedient for the Preſervation of 
Orange-Trees thus Inclos'd againſt the Cold, which 1s fo funeſt and deadly to them , 
were (as we have ſhew'd) a Situation and Expoſure : That the Doors be 
made of ſufficient Thickneſs, and exatly Shutting ; The Windows very Cloſe, wich 


this Pu , as now and then it may happen ; and that perhaps one 15 oblig*d to +» 


make uſe of a Room that has been formerly ſome Hall, Cellar, or Stable, cc. as 


ter-Wall, of a full foot in thi as high, and long as is the old Wall, it you fuf- 
507 we hngrag ay, = gs this ſhould be buile of good Maſonry : Or in caſe of 

eceflity,one may Cloath an Old Wall with Litter ot a dry Dunghill,bearing it very 
cloſe together as _ heap it up; and to the end it may ſtand and nor flide down, 
to drive in ſome 


not ſo ſightly and ſweet within Doors: Be. 
ſides they will be a Retreat for Rats and Mice, which may be apt to gnaw and dif- 
bark the Trees, not ſparing the Roots themſelves : But beſides that there are many 
remedies and ways to deſtroy moſt of thoſe Vermin ; They are not ſuch deadly 
and pernicious Enemies to 'Trees which are Inclos'd, as the Froffs. againſt which 
ſuch Counter-Walls of Dung are made uſe of, 'till a more commodious Houſe can 
be buile : This therefore may ſerve to anſwer the Objetion of Unſightlineb, and 
ill Odor. I wiſh no body (who is a Lover of Orange-Trees ) may be reduc'd to this 
—_— _ may have timely prevented it by ere&ting a good Conſervatory for 

ts exſty Jams by havging « Linnen Rag mined, or ring forme inall Diſh 
as *tis ing a Li iſtned, or ſerring ſome Diſhes 
of Water in ſeveral of the Hong inthe Wimer-time, and eſpecially near the 
Doors and Windows, on the of the Caſes and Boxes, to obſerve whether the 
Freft. (againſt which one cannot be roo Watchful and Jealous) have gotten any en- 
erance : In this Exigence, the moſt Infallible Remedy to maintain a Sweet and uni. 
form Warmth, and which may laſt as long as one pleaſes; is to Hang up lighted 
Flambeaux, or Lamps (which will be fare to laſt ) cither berween the Chaſ/ss againſt 
the Windows, it it be there the Cold enters, or near the Doors, or all along the 
whole Houle ; taking care the Flame touch none of the Trees, and that the Warmth 
continue of the ſame Temper, as is eaſily done : The Expetfence of ſetting a ſmall 
Wax-Candle lighted in a Coach cloſe ſhut up, or of more than one, in a very cloſe 
_ may ſerve to Confirm this Expedient, as they have me to Juſtific this 
magination. 
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What there i to be done to the Heads of Orange-Trees, as well in order to the 
Recovery of ſuch as have been long Negletted, Ill Govern'd or Spoil'd, cither 
Cold, Wer, Hail ; as alſe how to Attain the having ſuch Trees as ſhall be al- 
Ways Beautiful, and Agreeable both in Shape, and Figure, Health, and Vigour. 


= ſatisfie the Importance and Extent of this Comprehenſive Chapter, I think 
firſt to propoſe the Idea which I have conceiv'd of the Beauty of the Orange. 
Tree ; whether it be a Well.grown Tree, a Small, or Moderate one; for there are 
very fine ones both of the one and other fort, as well as among all the _ of 
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Animals, there 

nothing more than to firid Orange-Treer, fach as are Great and Perfedt at the 
ſame time ; it is eaſic —_ ty moderate 
0 moralh Be er I EY : There are 
alſo | confes, very beautiful Orange-Trees in Baſh (that , fuch as & Bran- 
ches from the very bottom) but indeed thoſe which maintain an upright, trait and 
fair Srew of about two feer and an half, to Three or Fout, or at moſt, to Five 
Feet a in Majeſty, much Sup 

the $ les thi 

tho' X p *.4 

and R 

plain 


fear ſoch Buildiogs : And indeed hard- 
ly find we the Gates of Cities of that : However, they deſerve due Praiſe 


ment to his Gardens. 

Now therefore to be able to pronounce that the Head of an Orange-Tree (whate- 
ver it be) is Endow'd with all the Beauty and Accompliſhments 'tis capable of, 
theſe ſix Conditions are requiſite : | 

Firſt, That the Head be of a Round Figure, yet fo 45 it be alſo large, well- 
ſpread, and almoſt flat, ing in Shape to that of a Muſbroom newly riſen, 
or of a Calortt, yet not Aﬀected or Circular, as they uſe to cur Myriles, Tews, 


butof a Natural Roundnefs, Freeand Airy, and without Art, as we commonly ſee 
grow the Conſt antinople-Cheſs.Nut, Line-Trees, &c. 

Secondly, "That it be F Jorge pe nr deere er 
we Aﬀect tohave our Fruit-Trees : But the Orenge-Trees Heads ſhould be furniſh'd 
with a number of folr well-fod Branches, ctuod 
to be fetn and numbred if one be difposd. This is one of the moſt principal 
Conditions of the Beauty of Orange-Trees, as it is alſo the moſt Rare, many 
do not Eſteem this Confuſion for any great DefeR, though I confeſs it appears 
me a one. 


Thu ed, That the Branches which form and 


Q 


of 
towards the Earth NN ee LIES 
Air, with ves; yet lo, as 
Ne” Poor f Ld hr0m, Ye matey 


low) it comes to paſs that all ſuch & hoors as from thoſe feeble ones, are 
more feeble, and leb able to erect es, and conſequently yield a very 
.favour'd Proſpe&t. Beſides, If the Leaves be fmall and yellow, *tis yer a ſign of 


eurns, thoſe over-long Branches will a naked and which 15 extreamly 
unſightly 3 therefore, whatever B in the Spring of the Year advances above 
half a Foot 


Forrtbly, 


are fair ones of all Ages and Growths : Bot the Truth is, there is 
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being broken, which ſhould naturally have Contributed to that re, and 
then the remaining rnd pare of &© Branch maſt of necellity bs Cut EE woes 
as to that very place which the Diſcretion of an Able Gard'ner judges may belt 
nf, god). ſprings from where an I t Gard ner may have 

d ſome one or more Libertine great Branches to | uncontroll'd,and to have 
Robb'd and receiv'd all the Nouriſhment from the Reſt; whilſt the moſt teeble 
parts remain as it were Abandon'd :-whereas, he ſhould have Nipp'd off thoſe Ex- 


orbitants, at their very firſt appearing, and Reduc'd them to z Or elſe have 
Cut them ſhort the enſuing Spring. 

Branches thus Nipp'd off, or diſcreetly Cut, would noe have fail'd wo fi from 
all about the T eral New Branches, and become a Round and Tree: 
Nay for the R of ſuch a Fault (a great one in my Opinion) one is ſometimes 
forc'd to proceed to an jon Which at firſt appears a little Cruel; Namely,to the 
Amputation of all thole Wanderers, and conſtrain the W#bole-Tree I. a new the 


forming of that agreeable Roundnefs, as ſhall be thought moſt Convenient, and 
which commonly reaches to that Febte bare of the Tre agar nes 
upon the very Tops EIA of thoſe eſcaped Branches, provided there 
any likelihood of inging it to a itul Shape, in which , One 15 to aban- 
don all thoſe ſmall and Infirm ones that ſtand in the way: 

If the Figure of an Or pa ny Taob 


no more to do, than to away, abate all chat which grows out of due . 


Rank, and ſtragles beyond its bound : The fame is to be done to the Pointed, and 
over Tapering Trees, till you have reduc'd them to that Globular and deſirable 
"_ a lictle Flatted at che Crown. 


the vigour of the Root, be it Great, or Small ; ſince its can reach but a 
determin'd point : The Gardner therefore ought to be an and Experienc'd 
Weduntng Vas, in ineng inn wee Er NOI 
rn wo 1 at Weight and Chara his able to fuſt 

icular) to is Tree 1s to ſuſtain, 
and accordingly leave no more Branches on than can well be ted, and the Sem 
fu ; 


rmity, the Branches 


hen therefore one ives a Tree to ſuffer under this Inf 
i i from want of Nou- 


(which happly may not yer 
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portion 
of length, and much excecd its Neighbours 
| Spunnerrie 2 Wherefore, in this Caſe, Iris advidable to 


maiſes an Increaſe of Six Feet, in Six or Seven Years, which is very Conſiderable 
if one be able to attain ir, as | doubt not but the Orangif will Accompliſh doing 
his Duty as he ſhould, or the Fault is in the Gard ner, , 

Now in Cafe that all you thus Nip off, ſoon after produce new Sboors, and that 
in reaſonable number, well plac'd, for the equally go whole Circumſe. 
rence of your Orange-Tree ; 'Tis happy for you, and be Cheriſh'd, ſince it 

: And re if there be but few Branches, that having 


6 


docs 
* been fo Nipdpur new Shoots at their Tops, you ſhould ſpare none of them 


bur ſuch as may Contribute to the Beauty of the Figure ; continually plucking off 
all che Springs of the reſt : Which if the Lazy or Unskilful Grd*er have omitted 

to do, and what elſe has lately been direted him, and was to have been done in 

Summ:y (when thoſe Shoots being extreamly Tender and Brittle, knap off caſier 

than Glak) You muſt have recourſe to the Knife again, and fall to Cutting when 

poyons now grown Hard, either at the end of Summer, before you ſhut | 
Mn Green-Houſe (which is beſt) or at the Spring of the Year, when you bring 

them forth : For abſolutely, you muſt not Indulge any one Branch that grows Ex. 

travagantly, diſgracing the Shape and comely Figure which one ſhould always bear 

in Mind and aim at. 


The Pruning and Cutting of Orange-Trees has an advantage, which other Trees 


and ing Branch upon them, excepring on ſuch as have been new! 
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, the vigorous Shoors were not pinch'd off ſhort. 
The Summer Solftice is the Seaſon when Orange-Trees make their 

and moſt vigorow Sher, Namely the Month of Jew 

moſt Induſtrious in Nipping, and taking off the 

oc That is, once or twice a Week, thereby to 


Fa 
R 
£ 
os 


is, 

m this firſt and and to promote the continuance of it, which 
lomeri end Soginnnn of 
z Of 

n will 


eſt to take them off as ſoon as they » That the Sep which gave them be- . 


bl 
_ + < Aon the bodics of the Branches that bare them, and make 
ronger. 

So foon as —- perceive any luſty Branch left upon a Tree Re-Car'd, that has 
made no Sheer in any part of it, excepting perhaps, a ſome few ſmall yellowiſh 
and trifling ones, inſtead of frnan and hell ence 5 Tack as wes em to break 
out from the extremities of thoſe Branches, and ſhould have fſerv'd ro Shape the 
Free : Cut them away without any fgruple, even during the Pride of = 3 
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Thoſe which you leave will proſper much the better. . 

I am alſo bold to affirm, That 'tis impoſſible to have an Orange-Tree anfwerable 
to the Idea which I have conceiv'd ; unleſs you take off thoſe early Shoots fo Toon 
as ever firſt begin to puſh; and eſpecially from thoſe Trees which have noe as 
yet atrain'd that goodly Head which becomes them : Thoſe Trees which are left 
with cheſe ſmaller Shoors on them withour this diſcharge, or that it be not finiſhhd, 
before the Flowers are paſt, may indeed produce more Flowers, but never come 
to be Beauriful Trees. 

The firſt of theſe are moſt to be Condemn'd ; foraſmuch as all the Branches of 
thoſe Trees abound with Kriots and Bunches, and conſequently are full of %, 
producing tne ſave a few pirtiful Flowers : The others diſcover themſelves 
enough (as well as the Firſt ) to {ce theniſelves {tripp'd of theirs, whilſt chey ſuffer'd 
a of the Nouriſhment to go into, and feed choſe Branches which are to be 

away, inſtead of managing it for thoſe which are to be preferv'd, and would 
mp hs much fairer, ſtrong, and well furniſh*'d with goodiy Flowers, and fpread- 
ing Leaves. 

This pinching off the idle Shoors, does not only Contnbute to the Rounding, 
Filling, and yn—_ of the Head of an Orange-Tree, bur likewiſe gives it all thoſe 
other graces and perfe&ions 'tis capable of ; It produces fairer ſtouter Shoors 
ſtrong and able to ſuſtain themſelves ; adorns ic with plentitul Leaves, ample and 
lovely Green 3 and enables the Tree to pur forth abundance of new S5zor: every 
Spr-ng, and afterward to produce a ſufficient quantity of goodly Fruit ; and Jaſtly, 
hinders the increaſe of thoſe numerous Swarms of Buggs and =: you ſe crawii 
on the Heads of thoſe Trees, fo extreatnly Bunch'd, and tull of Tufted Leaves, 
and conſequenely preſerves them in that Neatnefs and Beauty which is ſo Charming, 

If therefore ( always ſuppoſing a Commodious Green-Heu/c) a iittie Care and In- 
dultry inable one to maintain our Trees in this excellent plight, of Shape, Beaury, 
Strength and Soundneſs : It not evident, that it is no fach hard and difficu le mat- 
ter, to know what is firſt to be done to Recover, and ſtabliſh thoſe which happiy 
are deficient in IS their and Figure ; being otherwiſe Vigorous and 
Luſty Trees; as alfo as are of Shape and Figure beauriful z bur want- 
ing itr aud health : and laſtly, to Recover thoſe, - which ing under 
both theſe Defects together, Languiſh and are ready to Periſh ? 

Generally, The great diſorder of Orange-Trees happen to them from theſe four 
different Cauſes : Firſt, from the In-Ca/ing, which peradventure was not carefully 
done, or with improper Mould ; or for want of Renewing in due time. Secondly, 
from ſome defet in the Green-Houſe, its being over-Heated with Fire ; or from the 
Cold or too much Moiſture. Thirdly, ic may proceed from Without, as by 
Hail, Iraperuous Winds, or ſome other unforeſeen Accident. And Laſtly, from their 
being ill and unskilfully Prun'd and Cur, or perhaps too unmercifully : Alſo from 
over-Watering without neceſſity, or negle&t of due Refreſhment during the Months 
of May, Fuve, and Fuly, Theſe are in my Opinion the principle Cauſes of Orange. 
Trees redue'd many times to a miſerable Condition. 

That which many Gardner: are fo afraid of, and does not a lictle trouble them, 
is, That to Remedy theſe Defets,they are often neceſlitaced to have recourſe tothe 
Severity of Abating and Cutting off both the Head and Foot of their Trees : Which 
Operartion,very few fave the in theſe matters, are capable of, and all the World 
are ready to Condemnat fir{t ſight,how well ſoever it be perform*d : But however 
we hope, the Curious, truly knowing and Experienc'd will Approve of it, and 
are certain that the Succels will Juſtihe it, h it indeed require ſome time. 

To Commence firſt with the Roots of a Sick Orange, or Lemon-Tree if it has 
long been Ca?d, fo as one may reaſonably ſuſpe& that the Roots are come to 
Touch the bottom of the Box, and fo to receive no Nouriſhmene there : One is 
then to Reſolve without more ado to take it quite our of the Caſe, and Abate 
ewo third parts of the Cld, and withall ro examine whether the Mould of the 
Chlod be not too Ligbr; and if fo, to Water it ſufficienty for three or four Hours 
before you lift it out ; Thus the Earth being well drench'd, the Roots may adhere 
the faſter to it, and you with more eaſe and aſſurance take away what you judge 
Convenient. 

This is not to be done where you find the Earth fo light, exceflive dry, and 
exhauſted as to fall, and crumble away at every touch more than it ſhould : But 
in caſe ir be ſufficiently tenacious and conſiſtent to hold, ſpare the Pains of the Wa- 
tering we ſpeak of in New Cafng. It the ky have not been Casi'd above a Year 
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or Two, and have perhaps been planted too deep and low : You ſhould then ex. 
amine in what Temper the Earth is; as whether roo ſtrong or over light: If the 
Latter ; you mult give them an half Re-Cafing; That is, ſupply them with as much 
well prepared, and better condition'd as you can, .and be careful in the 
mean time that you neither ſhake the Tree, or lay bare its Roots, which would 
be very prejudicial Bur if you find the Earth to be over Groſs and Stiff, or not 
ſufficient, hold your beſt is to Uncaſe it quite,and to abate part of the Clod after 
'tis well Sob'd and Moiſtned, and to replace and fer it in again, as we have 
taught ; ſince in truth, all that 'can be done about the Head, will be of ſmall Ad. 
vantage, unleſs you begin firſt to fecure the Foot, which is the Baſis and Founda. 
tion of all, and the fole Archite& able to Preſerve both Mead and M the reſt. 
Having thus perform'd what is due to the Foot, your next work muſt be about 
the Heal ain, and make account that what you'l moſt Regret, are the Extre. 
mities nd Copa of the Branches, to which hardly any Nouriſhment for a lon 
time has been able to arrive, and according|y, you'l find them Chang'd and Dry' 
exceedingly, cither by reaſon of the diminution of the Sap it ſelf in the Roots, or 
that the Head and Branches are charg'd beyond what the Foot is able to Support: 
Not unlike thoſe Fountains, which cannot Riſe to their accuſtomed height, either 
from the failure of the Spring or Sourle, or that the Waters are roo much divided 
and have taken ſome other Courſe. In this Exigent, you mult not only pluck a- 
way, and cut off the Tops of thoſe Branches, bur do it ro the purpoſe, tince your 
own Reaſon will tell you, that having Treated the Foot as a Sick and Crazy Mem- 
ber, you ſhould not charge it with a greater Burden than it can bear, + Now ſup. 
ing the Tree to be in a languiſhing Condition (as by its Root appears ) and 
that you have been oblig'd to retrench a conſiderable part of it : That is, That a 
great many of thoſe Agents, which wrought and endeavoured to Maintain the 
whole Tree, be extrexmly diminiſh'd by theſe great Abatements and Am 
tations of the Roots, (although for the good and benefit of all) You muſt reſolve 
to do as much proportionably, by dimuniſhing of the Head. 

Moreover, as you ex your Tree ſhould likely pant forth new Branches at the 
Tops of the old ones which you have ſhortn'd : You ſhould carry fuch an Ides in 

'our Mind of the Shape and Beaury you would bring it to, that no more new 
_—_ ſucceed in any place, than what may ſerve and contribute to that con- 
ceiv'd Idea. 

Now according to this Idea one ought to be as Diſcreet as Bold : Diſcreet, to Cur 
and Prune off no more than is neceſlary ; Bold, to ſpare no unprofitable Branches. 
In a wo:d,one ſhou!d be Compleat Maſter of theOperation,and proceed Couragiouſly 
and without heſitation : He ſhall elſe work with a Trembling Hand, in fear of be- 
ing blam'd tor having been too free with his Knife, and cut roo much ; and by this 
means fal.ing into the common and contrary Error of not Cutting enough at firſt, 
be at laſt reducd to a neceſlity of ſtill Cutting more for two or three Years fuc- 
ceflively, by which a great deal of Time's loſt that one ſhall afterwards repent of. 

Not = that however Skilful and dextrous one be in Pruning, ane ſhall now and 
then find ſome Tops of cut Branches ro die without putting forth any Shoors ar 
all, eſpecial'y among the Sick and diſeaſed Trees ; ſo as one ſhall be forc'd to 
cut them again lower, and that immediately as foon as ever one finds that there's 
nothing to be hop'd for or expected, as you'l know by a Dryneſs, accompanied 
wich a certain B/ackneſs, or ſome Cleft, and then you'l never be in danger of Re- 
proach for having abated too much. 

For in fine, ach? in ſuch like Re-Cafeng of Trees one ought to Cut a great deal, 
yer ſhould one alſo be exccedingly Cautious in ſparing what ought tobe preterr'd ; 
=Ipecially among the greater Branches: The ſmall ones are not of the fame Con- 
ſequence; though by reaſon of a thew they make of ſome remaining Leaves, they 
- 4955 indeed as if they were of fome Conſideration: On the Contrary, one 
ſhould not at all pity or ſpare 'em upon that account ; for you'l find chem quickly 
drop off after the New C#{mg, without advancing a jot the more tor your Indul- 
gence 

Bur if you have been afraid to Curt theſe ſmall trifling Branches when you new 
C2rd your Tree, be ſure to do it to the purpoſe, fo ſoon as the I.caves torlake them ; 
Nay, though you ſhould tand ſome pretty likely Shoots npon them, tince you are to 
reckon none tor lair Shots, but thoſe which are great and ſtrong ones, and chat 
ſprouting from ſome good part of the Tree, Branch, or Stem, may contribute to 
che Beauty of its Shape : As for thoſe which you find upon the weak and fecbic 
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Branches bf the Years before, they are to be looked on bur as falſe Money, which 
makes a fair ſhew indeed, and nothing elle. 

I muſt here acquaint you, that it 15 not with Orange-Trees, as with other Fruits 
which come from the Kirnel or Stone, as tro what concerns all forts of Branches : 
For Inſtance, Thoſe great Boughs which we call Falſe Weed, are commonty per- 
nicious and hurtful ro Freit.Trees, Indeed, on whatever part Wwe find them to grow, 
we oughe inſtantly to make War againſt them, and Cur them off, . as very feidom 
p Fruit, which is the thing we principally ſeek from thoſe Trees, and 
therefore and Cheriſh with great Care the ſmall and feeble Branches : _ Bur 
as to the Orange-Trees, the chief thing we affeR, is co have theni of a beautiful and 
elegant Shape, that they appear full of Vigour, as well by their Leaves as the Shoots 
they make, without being tnuch concerned about the Flowers, Which commonly 
they are furniſh'd with in too great quantity : Hence it is, that we fave and ipare 
all che great and ſubſtantial Branches we can, even thoſe which in our Freie Freed 
_ | Water.Brws, or Falſe-Wird ; provided that both the one and the other be 
well plac'd : In effe&, they are thoſe only which are able to put out others as fair, 
and as as we have need of, and conſequently to produce large and ample 
Lan ad 2 fair and goodly Fl-awers as one would deſire. 

It will not be amifs here, that for the Conſolation of the Curious, I give them no- 
tice thatthe firſt Shoots which puſh ont at the Tops of tliz oid Branches of thoſe 
Trees that have been Re-Ca/ed whilſt thzy were Sick: 1 fay, Thar thee new Shoots, 
far from being ſound and ſtrong, are themſelves very Sick and near their end. But 
let not this trouble you, they commonly reſemble Water that firſt runs chrough the 
Pipe of a Fountain newly made, which comes foul and dirty, as bringing along with 
it che filth and fullage of the Ground and Place it paſles through ; neither s che 
Pipe clean at firſt *cil ir cleanſe it ſelf, the pure new Vater of che Sourle, afliſted 
by the Wind, chaſes the filth before it ; atter which it continues to run perfectly 
An In like manner the Shoots of an Orange-Tree that are Sick, are Yellowiſh and 
Languid, becauſe its Branches retain nothing in them fave the Dregs, and ſmall re- 
mainder of a Morbific and Tainted Sap, riſing from the long Diſeas'd and Infe&ted 
Roots ; and therefore you cannot reaſonably expe&t that ſuch a Tree ſhould make 
any new, ſt and vigorous Shoots, large and Verdant Leaves, *til it produce 
new and found Roots, by having the old ones cur away, and an app'ication of new 
and found Earth at its Re-C.;fing, with good Government and Culture. "Tis obſer. 
vable, that what proceeds even from the faireſt new Roots, come ordinarily at the 
foot, and underneath the firſt yellow ſick ones ; and which from the fole Effort of 
the Rareſattion of the Spring, have been immediately produc'd independently from 
the new Roots. But theſe laſt Shoots which come out below theſe, near the Body 
of the Tree, proceed from the Operation of the new Roots, which acting theirparrt 
in their freſh and new good Earth ( given them at their Re-Ca/mg ) prepare good and 
wholſom Sap, and conſequently produce fair and goodly Shooes, 

Now ſuch newly Re-Ca/d Trees, are ſometimes a great many years C'r they pro- 
duce any thing, fo as one may fitly compare them to lome Animals, that having li- 
ved a long time upon unwholtlom Food, find it very difficult co Recover when they 
come to that which is better ; and it ſeems as the Stomach, Muſcles, Bowels &c. 
of theſe Creaturesare ſhrunk up by Famine and Want : So the Skin which Clothes 
and Inveſts the Stems and Roots ( the Seat of the Principle of the Life of Orange-Trees) 
grows hard, and by this means, the Heat which ſhould Revive, Excite and Ani. 
mate this Vital Spring, which puts all into Action (and Animates and Awakens the 
old Roots to begin ro AR a new) is not able to reach them, and to Rarifie the old 
torpent and ſluggiſh Sap, and Molliftie the dry Bark, for the pailage of the new 
Roots to which it ſhould give Birth. 

But albeit ſuch newly Ca#d Trees remain a long time without ARtion, as being in 
a manner quire Stupified, one is not yet quite to deſpair of them, ſo long as there's 
any appearance of Green in them, for | have known ſome of them three or four 
years without putting forth ſo much as one Shoot, and yet afterwards do Mi- 
racles. 

Moſt fort of Trees regularly do ſooner pur forth new Shoots than new Root 
(as we have ſhewed in our Treatiſe of Ps) but Orange and Fig-Trees Spring 
ſooner at the Root than in the Branches, and in more abundance. One may know 
25 toboth theſe effets, that when they grow inthe Roots, they produce new Shoors, 
of which if any dye alter they have ro Shoot, 'tis a lign that the new Root 
does alſo periſh, cho? it ſeldom happens. _ 
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Tis likewiſe to be remembred, that if upon the old Branches of the Trees we 
ſpeak of. new — our in ſeveral places, and the faireſt of them puſh in thoſe 
the Body of the Tree, one ſhould bring them as near one 
another as is poſlible, and abandoning all the reſt, follow and promote this Natural 
V whereſoever it ſhews it ſelf. 
| it is n1ot at all neceſſary to Advertiſe you to cover over the Wounds and 
Scars of the Amputations you have madein thoſe ſtrong bigger Branches or Stems, 
with'W ax uhichis prepar this one never fails of,and Caretul Gard*zers are diligent 
: I wiſh they were as Induftriousin the reſt of what belongs to the Culrure 
of Oranpe-Trees. Thisprepar'd Wax protects the Wound againſt the Heat and Ardour 
of og 2 and is Compos'd of a very ſmall quantity of Oil ming'ed with new 
Yellow Bees-Wax, melted and to ſuch a temper as makes it caſie to be 
handled and ſpread. The Apothecaries (at Pari:) commonly fell it ready made, 
and for the better ſhow, Colour it with ſome cheap Red, Green or Blue, &r, 
which is more than needs. 

Having thus ſaid all that I think neediul concerning the Re-Cafing of Sick Orange- 
Trees, it remains to give ſome DireRtions about choſe, that being found and ftrong, 
may have been batter'd and fpoil'd by Hail and Winds, or other unexpected Ac- 
cident : Bur this operation is nothing ſo terribie and ſevere as what we have De- 
ſcrib'd a little while-ago, the greateſt miſchief happening commoniy among the 
Leaves, which the Hail may have jagg'd and mangled, whilſt che Roots (which are 
the moſt Important) ſuffer nothing which obliges one ro New Caſe them. On this 
Accident one needs only to Strip the Leaves off, and if any Shoot be broken or 
bruisd, to Cut it off beneath the place; and in caſe one finds that one ſide is more 
broken than the other ( which may Di the Tree) ſpare not to Cut, and Trim 
the other unhurt ſide as much, for it _—_— vigorous Tree {as is to be ſuppos'd) you 
will quickly ſee it Recover : But if it bea Sick and Languiſhing Trez:, the Miſchance 
will one the ſooner to Re-Caſe it. Soasif it have ſuffer*d by the Hail towards 
the end of May, orbeginning of = (which is ordinarily the moſt dangerous Sea- 
fon) one ſhould goabour ir iately with a confi Retr:nchment of Bran. 
ches, burif che have fpar'd it 'til the end of Fuly, 'ewill be ſufficient to Prune; 
and Cutoff thoſe Leaves and Branches that have been [4 ſpoi'd. 
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CHAP. XL 


Direfions for the Carrying and Tranſporting of Orange-Trees, and how 14 
——_— when they are brought out Fethe Green- e, and at what Seaſoji 


: What is to be at their carrying in and bringing out, and whil 
they are ſbut « Laſtly, 5 the Ornavent they will afford whilſt they =_ 
the Green: Houle. | 


T*E Title of this Chapter is not fo long, as the Matter and Subje& of ic will 
be ſuccin&t and ſhort : Not. but that one might perplex it with ſome Imper. 
rinent difficulties ; As whether T ſhould firſt begin to ſpeak of what were to be 

at the Bringing out the Orange-Trere, or at their Carrying into the Green-Huuſe . 
Since the Bringing of them our, ſuppoſes oy firſt were Carried in ; and their 
being Carried in, that whether one had them by Succeſhon, or New Purchaſe and 
Acquiſition, already had been fer Abroad, and afterwards In : Some- 
what like that Probleme, whether were Firſt, the Ezg or the Chick ? But as I con- 
ceive the Point is of no very great Imporrance, I thall leave it to the Deciſion of 
thoſe who are at Leiſure, and would make themſelves Merry. 

Returning thento my Sulye&t and ſuppoſing,that as tothe Removing and Tranipond 
ingCaſes and Boxes ofthe eand Size,every body knows 'tis done l- 
Barrows, or \trong Coul-Staves, which with good Hocks take hold on the | 
of the Caſes at both ſides, or elſe with Ropes put about the four Feer, to carry 
the Great Trees, to place them on low Truckles by the heip of Levers, and fo draw 
them along, either by the labour of Men or Horſes to the Stations appointed for 
them. This ſuppo&d, I fay to the other part of my Contents ; That as theſe Trees 
affet Warmth, and as om Mid-May (when we bring. them forth) to AMid- 
October (when we ſhur them up ) which is the whole time of their Expoſure, they 
do well enough in what place foever you ſet them, provided they enjoy the Sun, 

at 
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Of Orange and Lemon Trees Planted Abroad in the open Ground. 
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REFLECTIONS 
Upon ſome Parts of 


AGRICULTURE 


The In TRODUCTION. 


H E fame Curioſity which made me take Notice of thoſe uſual Faults 

in Gard*ning 1 have already Diſcourſed of, and Endeavoured to Cor- 

ret, has frequently put me upon making Obſervations upon Planes, 
| and Engaged me in ſome Natural Diſquiſitions. And now having Re- 
duced thoſe Particular Remarks, and General Conſiderations, which were both 
the Firſt Ground, and the main Proof of what I here Advance into the Form of 
a Treatiſe, under the Title of Refle&ions, I think it my Duty to Communicate 
them to the World. 

Tis like they may not Reliſh well with ſome of our New Philoſophers: And in- 
deed it were an Extravagane Pretence to Pleaſe every Body. However it is pofli- 
ble that among ſo many great Wits in this our Enlightened Age, there may be 
ſome that may obſerve ſomething in them worth their Notice, and thence take oc- 
caſion to puſh on their own Enquiries to greater Attainments, then a Perſon of my 
weak Abilities can Pretend to ; for having caretully —— ſo many Years in 
making ſuch Obſervations upon the ordinary Produttions of Nature, as might be 
ſome ways Serviceable to Perfect the Art of GarPning, I can hardly think oy 
ill of my own Endeavours, as that they ſhould be detpiſed b every Body as U 
and Inſignificant, and that at leaſt my good Intentions be ſo Unhappy, 
as not to meet wich ſome few that may Approve of them. They will however, 
I preſume, Accept of this Franc and Ingenuous Account of my Obſervations, and 
Pardon the weakneſs of my Judgment and Reaſonings thereupon. And with this 
I ſhall be very well ſatished. 

| will cherefore begin with an Account of what ſtirr'd up my Curioſity, and 
firſt put me upon making theſe Reflections. 
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CHAP. L 
Refletions wpon the Di Condition wherein Fruit-Trees appear in thoſe two 
ferns Tein of ; ue-h Autunin and Spring, - "ORE 


- 
- 
of 


F- you look-upon Fruit-Trees in” the latret end? of Aktwmm, when they, arc. dif 


el the Ornaments'sf there Fruics.and Icaves, and when | r 
” . % or as . 
no Life in them, 'as alſo upon ſuch are newly, Planted ; You | _ 


Trunks, or Poles, rather than Live Trees; 
the Pri of Vegerarien, that there appears not” the lealt 


upon them again 
we {aw in 
and wherein we ſhall firſt conſider them. 

Theſe as well as many other things, wou'd doubtleſs be very Surprizing to us, if 
they wefe not cotimon in the ordinary Courſe of Nature, and if thoſe continual 
Miracles were not become fo familiar to us; though when a Man ——_ conſiders 
them, he cannot but be much Abaſh'd at his own Ignorance, and very deſirous by 
all means poſlible to find out the Cauſes, and the Manner of fuch Altcrations. 

And this Particular affords us Matter for two Nice and Weighty Enquiries : The 
one is, Whence this Ceſſation ofAtion proceeds, which makes the Trees all on a ſudden 
«appear Dead when really they are not? And the other is, How that Wonderful Change 
is Effeted, which, a few Months after, puts them into the ſame Courſe of Aﬀting as 
before; ſo that the Old Trees ing, in a very little ſpace, asGay as ever, and the 
Young ones, as it were after their Example, Shooting out Roots at the one end, 
and Branches at the other, pp ſhew, that, quite contrary to what they ap- 

ared, they ſtill continued Live Trees? As alſo how they ſhould be always lia- 

e to the ſame viciffirudes of Nature : That as Autzmn and Spring make their An« 
nual Returns, fo make our Gardzns their Theatre, and as often preſent us 
with new Scenes ? For theſe Trees the firſt Nipping Froſt, Return to the ve- 
ry ſame Deſolate Condition from which we lately ſaw them Recover themſelves, bur 
as ſoon as ever the Severity of the Weather is over, they, as it were, Conquer and 
Triumph over their Enemy which had brought them fo very low, and preſent us 
with ſame Beauty and Agrecable Verdure wherewih they had formerly 
Charmed our Senſes. 

Now the better to Repreſent to others the Conceptions I have of theſe Diffe. 
rene __— of Trees, I ſhall Illuſtrate them by Plain, Vulgar and Senſible 


6. 

Firſt then, I imagine an Artificial Tree, of as folid a Matter as you pleaſe, of 
Iron, , Or per, and that it ſtands upright, exactly reſembling a real 
Tree, and having Tubes or Paſlages in all parts of it, the greater for the Uſe of the 
_—_ and the —_ —_— _ be 

wmagine further, th ubs or Patlages filled either up to the top, or a good 
way, with Milk. , F hs - 

Things thus prepared, I ſuppoſe this Liquor at Reſt, and in irs Natural Con- 
ſiſtencies, taking up no more ſpace than its ordinary Quantity requires, nor any 
more at one time than another ; but this only fo long as no External Heat comes 
near the Tubes. For as foon as ever the Heat of the Fire comes near either the ends, 
or the middle of the Tree, I perceive the Liquor begin to move, to Rarifie, as the 
Philoſophers ſpeak, or, as we commonly ſay, to Boil up, and to fill a larger ſpace 
than it did betore ; fo that if any part of the Tubes was empty, the L iquor foe. 
ci as the Heat encreaſes, fills them up ; or if they were full at firſt, the Liquor 


di es it ſelf at the ends of the Tree. And this it does with fuch force, that if 
it find none, it would burſt the Tubes, and make it ſelf a Paſſage out of a 
place that was not large enough to contain it. 

Green Wood put in the Fire, and ſending out a kind of Froth at the ends as ſoon 
as ever it begins to Burn, ſeems ro me an Ocular Demonſtration of all chis, 
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Now 'tis certain, that if the Ejetted Milky Subſtance thus Rarified be capable of 


becoming lolid, it will produce, or rather turn into a kirdd of New Body, which 
will not give over growing ſo long as more of the ſame Liquor ſhall ſucceed in the 
room of that, which after it has been thus Heated, becomes ſolid ; but a ſucceflion 
of ſuch Operations will frm a Continuation of ſuch Effects. 

Now by theſe Tubes 1 would Repreſent the Bark of the Trees, and by the Unmo- 
ved Liquor in them, the Condition of the Sap in Winter, when the Extremity of 
Cold, which fixes the Motion of the Liquids, and hinders the Natural Effects of 
Heat, Thickens the Sap, and renders it ſo Unaftive, that for want of the Ordina- 
ry Influence of the Suns Heatupon it, it remains Immoveahle ; thatis, withoutany 

ppearance of Action. 

he Fire warming the Tubes, and, through them, the Liquor incloſed in them, 
Repreſents the Air and the Earth, which, being in themſelves warmed; do alſo in 
the very ſame manner warm the real Trees. 

And this I look upon as the Manner and Order of this Wonderful Operation 
which we ſee performed (wy bs gp 4 The Air is firſt Heated by the Rays of the 
Sun, and from it, both the , and the Earth that lyes about the Roots of the 
Trees receive their Heat, which they inimediately Communicate to every patt 
of the Plane which they reſpectively Incloſe. 

Upon this, the Sap which is Diffuſed throghout the whole Tree but is eſpecially 
Lodged between the Bark and the Wood, where it chiefly operates, and where it Rez 
mained, as it were Dead all the Winter, having then no motion at all. This Sap, 
I ſay, as ſoon as ever it comes to feel the Heat of the Sun in the Spring, begins firſt 
to move in its Place, and then to Swell and Rarify, and to require more room than 
it took up before; and the Hotter the Air and the Earth | by the Encrealing 
Heat of the Sun, the more it Rarifies and Exerts it felt rowards all the Branches 
ang,Roots of the Tree, that it may get out of that Place where it finds it ſelf roo 
cloſely confin'd. And thus it begins to enter upon a ſtate of Action. 

Aut this firſt Motion or Action, begins to a at the upper End of the Tree 
firſt, choſe Parts —_— firſt, as being moſt Expoe'd to the Heated Air, which 
does nor till ſome conſiderable time atter, reach thoſe Parts that are fixed in the 
Earth and — thoſe Parts being at Greateſt Diſtance from the Air, are 
the Laſt that are ſenſible of its Hear. | 

But how far ſoever this Agitated Sap Reaches, it immediately ſhews what it can 
do, having this wonderful Quality, that it hardens, and grows folid whereſoever it 
makes its Paſſage our. 

And indeed this is that which of all others isthe moſt Difficult both to Underſtand, 
and to Explain, whether we take notice of the New Growths, ſimply Conſidered 
in themſelves, or their Conjun&tion with and Adheſion to thoſe of the Former 
Year ; or eſpecially the Exadtneſs of the Order, and Proportion of thoſe new Pro- 
ductions we ſee in the Extreme Parts of cach Branch, where we find Leaves break- 
ing out at the ſame diſtance one from another. Thoſe of ſome Planes are diame- 
erically oppoſite to each other, and of others, at certain diſtances one above ano. 
ther; An in, ſome Branches are at certain diſtances fo perfedtly divided by 
Knots, that ſeem to be Contiguous Bodies, rather than Continued Parts of the 


fame Body, as we ſee in the Vine, the Fig-Tree, the Elder, &c. And in general, the 


Origine of Flowers and Fruits, the Difference of their Colour, Taſt, Shape, and 
Smell, and the variety of Leaves and Barks afford us matter of the greateſt Wonder 
and Admiration. 

Now to give the beſt account we can of all this, let A the working of 
this Heated Sap as far as we are able, We have already faid, that its firſt Effects 
in the Spring, do uſually diſcover themſelves in the upper Parts of the Tree, as be- 
ing moſt Expoſed to the Air. Now thoſe Upper Parts are the Bole and the 
Branches, whereof the Former is more Maflive, and the Latter Small and Tender ; 
Upon each of which I conceive the Sap Operates after this manner. 

The latter being Smaller and more Limber, and having a Finer and niore De- 
licate Bark, are more eaſily pierced by the Air, than thoſe that are Harder and 
Larger. And this is the Reaſon why thoſe ſmaller Parts, and eſpecially the Fruit- 
Buds they ſend forth, are as it were the Fore-runners of the approaching Spring. 
And this appears eſpecially in fuch Trees as bear Stone-Frazz, the Buds whereof 
are then Perfeted, having begun to be Formed at the Latter end of the Fall of the 
Sap the foregoing Year. 


And 
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And thus the firſt Aion of the Sap concludes in Raiſing the Buds, which it 
ſoon after, and at laſt, if the rigour of the Seaſon does not hinder, makes 


the Fruit to Knot in the Center of the Bud, which after it has been the Subje& of 


the Gardner's Hopes and Care, is to recompenſe all his Coſt and Pains. 

As for the ordinary Eyes which _— upon the ſmaller Branches, particularly 
thoſe of Core-Fruit, the Sap enlarges ſome of them, thoſe eſpecially that are nearer 
che End, where its Force is the greateſt ; and entering with leſs —— into 
thoſe that grow along the Branches, it at the ſame time ſends forth Leaves, arid 
lays a Foundation for Fruit-Buds againſt the next Year ; and thoſe of the laſt years 
Formation which it finds in any good forwardnefs, it goes on to Perſett the follow. 
ing Sprivg. 

Yor as foe the Bole and the largeſt Bowghs, the firſt Aftion of the Sap, when the 
lenites is over, and it begins to grow Warm, goes no further than to enlarge ſuch 
Eyes as it finds already Formed, and to begin the Formation of New Branches, as 
ſomerimes alſo of New Fruit-Buds, tho? it has not yet received any new ſup 
from the Roots. And this is the reaſon, that moſt of the Branches, and Trees / 1.4 
are newly Planted, ſprout our in the Spring, and ſhew ſome ſigns of Life, tho? fir 
cannot thence be certainly concluded that they are really Alive : For theſe ſmall 
Sprouts are no ſure Proof that the Trees are Recovered, eſpecially at the Lower 
End, where the great Difficulty lies in producing a good Set of New Roors : There 
lies the great Prefs of the Work of Nature in Recovering the Tree, whereto are 
required much greater Efforts of the moving Sap, than in thoſe Parts of the Tree, 
that are Expoſed to the Air. 

Let us now ſee what paſſes in the other Element, as ſoon as the Warmth of the 
Spring has Allay'd its Natural Cold, and the Heated Air has Imparted its Warmth 
to the Old Rvors, 

We are therefore to Imigine that, as the Sap being moved in the Bole and Bran. 
che;, requires more ſpace than it took up before, fo, being in the very ſame manner 
moved 1n the Roots, neicher can it be wholly Confined in them; and thar as the Sap 
appearcd firſt in the Smaller, and then in the Greater Branches : So it oBferves the 
very ſame Method in the Roots alſo. The ſwelling Sap breaks the Bark that con- 
tains it, and gets out at every Paſlage it can poſſibly make ; and then this, which 
as well as that above, was Liquid in the Tree, _ got out, grows Hard, and 
aſſumes the Nature and Form of Roe: in the Earth, juſt as that in the Branches 
becomes Leaves, Fruit, New Branches, ©&c. | 
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CHAP. IL 


R:fletions upon the Origine, and th: Aftion of the Roots, 


Hvus then this Firſt and Principal Part of Vegeration begins, Namely, the Pro- 
dncing of Roors ; Concerning which we are to know that in their firſt For- 
mation they appear White, much like Bubbles ef ſome Clammy Fluid, and that 
they continue of the ſame Colour for ſome days, while they are ſhooting out; and 
after that,this Whiteneſs which we may call their Native and Infant Colour)turns in- 
to a more Lively one,fomething Red, which repreſents their Riper ſtate : And while 
this laſts; all thoſe Greater Operations of the Roots are pertormed. And at laſt, 
atter a certain number of Years, ſucceeds a Dusky and Blackiſh hue, which plainly 
thews them to be in their Declining Age ; Infonmch that thoſe Roors being no lon- 
ger able ro perform any of their Offices, they become not only Uſeleſs, but alſo {6 
Prejudicial to the Tree, that we may fitly Reſemble them to Rotten Teeth in Ani- 
mals. For as thoſe, it they be not pull'd out, ſerve only to Torment and Difor- 
der the Lody : 1 unleſs theſe Decrepir Roors be taken away, the Lower Part of the 
Tree wi.l 1 anguiſh and Decay. And I have therefore thewn, that the taking a- 
way of theſe Old Roors is the leſt means of Reſtoring a Languiſhing Troe to its 
lormer vigour. 

Now ot theſe Roots that firſt ſpring out, ſome are Weak, namely ſuch as are 
Small ; and thoſe that are Thicker are alſo Stronger : And at the ends of the For- 
mer of theſe grow very ſmall Ones, which we commonly call Fibers. Theſe lait 
{::dom grow to any Conſiderable Bignefs; each Rovr acting in Proportion to thoſe 


&veral Degrees of ſtrength or weakneſs, they naturally have at their firſt Forma- 
tion. 
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tion. And of theſe it may be truly faid, that they ſerve but-to very little Papel 
and that they are of no long Continuance, notwithſtanding all the Care and Pains 
that many Gard'ners take with them. But, for my part, tho? I may have ſome -re- 
gard to them, fo long as they are in the Earth, yer when they are out, and the 
rees areto be Planted anew, I cut them all quite away. And this way of Deal- 
ing with them, I endeavour to Juſtifie in another Place, where I treat more parti- 
ly of this matter. 
As to thoſe Roors that ſprung out = > , and Good, and took their 
bagnaing Som a vigorous Principle, which they not do, if they grew ouc of 
rs, that were themſelves theſe are the chief Sinews. and Strength of the 
Tree, Theſe, as they encreaſe in Length and Thicknefs, do alſo continually pre- 
pare and ſupply more of ſuch new Martter as is proper to be ſent up into the Body 
of the Tree, both to Produce new Growths, and alſo to Strengthen and- Enlarge 
ſuch as are already Produced ar the upper end of it: And to fuch Rvors eſpecially 
as that thoſe "Trees that Thrive well are beholding for. their Beaury, Bulk, and 
rui 
And here we are to Obſerve, that there are ſome Trees and Plants, wherein 
that Sap which turns to Branches becauſe it goes out at the Upper Part of the Tree, 
which 1s Expoſed to the 4ir, would have become Races, if that part of the Tree, 
where it made it's Paſlage ont, had been cover'd with Earth & ceft ce qui &appelle 
Marcoter, ou Provigner. And contrariwiſe, that Sap which in the parts under 
ground turns to Roots, would have been Branches, if it had come out above the 
Surface of the Earth. And I heartily wiſh it were as caſfie to make Roors the fame 
way in dther Trees, as it is in ſetting the Branches of Vines, Fig-Trees, Quince-Trees, 


Goosberry-Trees, Myrtle, and ſome others, for that the Advantages that would thence. 


accrue would be vaſt, and in a manner infinice, will eaſily appear by a General 
Conſideration, without deſcending to Particulars. 

And here it may not be Improper to add, That though the Orifices which the 
Rarify'd Sap makes, be ordinanly cither Horizontal, or on the Lower ſide of the 
Roer, yet ſornerimes they happen to be on the Upper ſide, and inſtead of Roors, 
ſend forth Shwors, which grow up into New Trees. This Obſervation is as certain 
as the former, and yet I am fo tar from Demonſtrating to others how the different 
Situation of thoſe Orifices alone ſhould be the Cauſe of ſuch different Effects, that 
I Ingenuouſly confels I could never find out a Reaſon ſufficient to fatisfie my ſelf 
therein. 

Bur to return to the Produdtion of the Roots, it is ealie to imagine howthey En- 
creaſe in Length and Thickneb, by comparing them to a Stream of Water, which 
grows longer and broader, and ſtronger, according as the Spring, from whence it 
ariſes, _—_ with a greater quantity of Water : For juſt after the ſame manner, 

—_— from the Roots to the upper parts of the Tree, is 
made uſe of in all thoſe New Productions wethere behold. 

But I could never yet think of any Material Agent, that might in the leaſt Repre- 
ſent the manner how the Roers, thoſe eſpecially-of Trees Newly Planted, do az 
he ſame time Grow themſelves, and Convey Sap to their Trees. And if I were 
not afraid of Diſparaging the Glorious Nature of 
Parallel from them, tro make my Conceptions in thi ; 
For Walents Gatd Tait Brngy AY with all Perfe&ion, from the very 
fy gang reation has gi _——_ mA 

New Roots no ſooner appear out id ones, immediately enter 
upon Adtion in ſearching out their own Nouriſhment, and by their Aion, which 
ins as ſoon as ever they begin to be, they contribute rowards their own Encreaſe 
in and Number; and after the very ſame manner they make the -Lree 
which they Support, equally to Encreaſe in Thicknefs and Length, in number of 
Branches, and quanti Fruit. And in ſhort, to the great Altonilhmenc of hin 
that Conſiders them, they all on a ſudden, and that roo 1n the very fame Aion, 
Effect their own, and the Good of the whole Tree. | 

The firſt Sett of New Roers that the Rarified _—_— are not only Em+ 
ployed in Feeding themſelves, and the Tree out of which they, grow, bur the 
alſo immediately Contribute to the Production of a ſecond Courle of Roors w 
grow our at their ends, and are in all reſpects like themlelves, and whereby - they 
alſo become both Larger and Stronger ; and by the Joint-force of both, the whole 
Root of the Tree becomes Longer and better Fortity'd. And, which i yet more 
wenderful, this fecond Range both contributes to the Feeding and Enlarging ee firkt 
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from which Sprang, and alſo by a continued Courſe of ARing grow bigget 
themſelves, RO the former, uce a third Courſe of little Roors, 
growing out of their Extremities, and ſo cloſely Link'd, Interwoven, and as it 
were Incorporated into the rwo former, as that it is not poſſible to Looſe and DiCſ. 
entangle them ; a!l which three New Growth: make up one Body of R#ves, which 
is then more able to A& than ir was at any time before. 

And after that thoſe two former Growrbs have, as I may ſay, given Being to this 
third, they both receive from it that Supply which before the beſt receiv'd trom the 
ſecond ; and theſe contitwally Enlarging e'ves by an endleſs Succeflion of ſuch 
New Productions, atd Maurtually doing to, and receiving from each other thoſe 
rs that preſerve them, they alfo preſerve the Tree in all its parts Alive 

rous, 

But Se all, I muſt confeſs I cannot fully Comprehend this continued Miracle 


of Nature in Vegetables. I fee plainly, that from Rarefaftion of the Sap the 
firſt Roots have their Being ; bur conſidering them as they Live and Mutually AR, 
I find it a very difficult to Account for the Ati ckher of che firlf or 6. 


cond, or any of the following Growths, ſo immediately after they are formed, for 
they ants bs Idle and Unactive one Moment after they begin to be formed 
ſince _ might make them Dye, and thereupon the whole Tree wou'd certainly 
And what is thus performed in the firſt Prodution of Roots, may be illuſtrated 
by comparing it with the Li —_— Ys or C3 Hs mas by Our 
jon of this firſt of YVegitation, «The Torch continues who {cles 

and Unadtive in the place that contains ic, till a lictle Fire and Flame, apply'd to ic 
from ſome other Martrer, pur it into a Condition of Burning and ing it Self ; 


to which they are Communicated. 
by . 
ion, its Principle of Life having made ſome fmall Beginnings of new Roots at the 


their own Operations. 

And, as in the former Caſe, the Encreaſe of the firſt Fire and Flame proceeds 
from their Atting, which having melted down ſomething a greater quantity of the 
Neighbouring Martter that is proper for it to Work upon, it furniſhes both the Fire 
and the Flame with more Fuel, and conſequently puts both inco a Condition of 
Atting more vigorouſly. 

A dr or ing Enliven'd by the Aſſiſtance of 
Rarefaftion, which gaveir its Being. ir it felf to ſuch a , thathaving 
goiagahey 6 frggs quart ofnew Sap, and ing thereby ſtronger and better 

e to perform that kind of Action, it at laſt produces a greatnumber of other Roorsz 
by means whereof, the whole Tree becomes more Beauritul, Large and Vi 

We eaſily perceive that m the Torch, the greater the Heat is the more 


thinner Vapour and Exhalation, and conſequently to make a large bigger 3 
and that this Augmented Flame does again encreaſe che Hear that 'd it: And 


And moreover, as in the Torch the more Matter the Fire Afts upon, the clearer 
the Flame is; fo the More and the Betrer Roots the Trees ſend forth, the larger 
the Branches alfo are, and the are like to live. 

And thisis the Reaſon atfo, why Trees ſtanding alone have a much greater number 
of Rootsthan thoſe that are ſet againſt a Wall; theſe latter have Rooers only 
on one, whereas the other have them on all Gdes. From whence alſo it comes to 
paſs, that the former do uſually much exceed the latter, both in Height, Thicknels 
and Duration. 

And although the Principle of Life, which makes the Roots to AR, be at firſt 
the ſame in both, juſt as the Firethar Lights a great Torch is the ſame that Lights a 
little one, yet this Principle of Life ſeems to grow ſtronger in a Tree that lends 
forth many Roots, than un one that ſends forth but a few ; each Root according to 

its 
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ies firſt Natural ſtrength and bigneſs, growing as it were a particular and diſtinct 
Agent : So that each Preſerving and Improving thoſe Afiſtances which it hath, and 
{till does receive from the Principle of Life, and without which it would remairi 
void of all manner of Ation, it every day Ats more vigorouſly, and does really 
encreaſe its power of a_ in LEO to its Length and Thickneſs, and ac- 
cording as it Multiphies it felt ; which it does after the very fame. manner that the 
firſt Fire, and the firſt Flame of a Torch grows ſtronger by the ſupply of new 
Fuel, which they prepare themſelves by continually encreaſing their Heat and Light ; 
and in both, the larger the Matter is, the greater is the Aftion ; only with this dif: 
ference, That whereas the firſt Fire, and the firſt Flame, do both periſh at the 
ſame time that that firſt Matter which gave them Being is Conſumed, and as one 
may fay, Annihilated, the Tree's Principle of Life ſtill ſubſitts after ir has loſt ſome 
of its Roos. Nay, we fee that the taking ſome of them away proves the moſt 
effectual Means of making it Grow and Flouriſh. —, | 
We muſt therefore lay down this as a certain Truth in the Courſe of Nature, 
That in every Plant there is a certain Principle of Lite, which continuing the Rare- 
faction, does alſo continue both the Being and the Aftion of the Roots in their 
Formation : That 'tis this Inward Principle, which Co-operating wich each of them 
in thoſe Offices which Nature has Afigned them, Afliſts them in performing what 
otherwiſe it were impoſlible for them to Effet; and conſequently, that 'tis this 
Principle alone that gives theſe Roots a Power either to Artrat, or Re- 


cerve. | t 
I ſhall hereafter give my Opinion in this Grand Queſtion concerning the Aion 
of the Rooes ; at reſent 1 ſhall only fay, That there are but v ſow Roce that 
are able to AR of themſelves, and when they are once ſever'd the Trees 
ich they were formed ; doo bon Homo for of Roots firſt pluck*'d up, 
1, I know not any 
again: And though the principal Roots of Elms, Roſe-Trees, Vines, Fig-Trees, 
jh-Buſbes, arid ſome other very ſprightly Shrubs, may ſometimes ſend torch at 
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CHAP. II. 
Reflettions upon the Nature of Sap. 


Efore I proceed to a cloſer Diſquiſition about the Nature of Sap, which is the 
fame in Plants that Chile; or Blood are in Animals, the Water in the Bowels 

bf the Earth being alſo the ſame to Plants, that Food in the Stomach is to Animals, 
it may be requiſite to obſerve, that as the Earth ſerves to produce, and nouriſh Yege- 
tables, as having in it a Virtne or Principle of Fertility necellary tor fuch pertor- 
mances, ſo 'cis alſo certdin that of it ſelf, and ps it be duly moiſtened it nga 
perform 
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perform thoſe Offices. Juſt as Sens, which being of a Purging Nature, does not 
operate of ir ſelf, bur by means of a proportionate quantity of Water, or ſome 
other Liquid, wherein it is Infus'd, and to which, by that Intuſion, ic Communi. 
cates its Vertue. Bur as this Purging Quali becomes alrogether Incffectual, if the 
ion of Water be roo for the ity of the Sene, fo alſo the Earth 
Codmes Unſruiciul, and Rots Fruit. Trees, as well as molt other Plants, if it hap. 
to be Drench'd or Cover'd with Water. Ir requires ſome, but not roo much 
Moiſture ; and roo much Wer is ether as Prejudicial, as too much Drought. 
Now whereſoever the Earth is too Dry, itis py ny : and therefore all 
the Ground we commonly call Good, is attended with all forts of Moiſture, which 
indeed is nothing elſe but real Water ditius'd through every part of the Ground, 
And this Water comes for the moſt part, cither from Rain, or Snow, or Rivers, or 
Sel , and ſometimes Paraop Conveyances 5 which Water having by its 
eight funk into, _ it __ — agg fo >; 2 as 
Philoſophers ſpeak ure, or Ferti that Earth : 
Or, to uſe theGerÞwers Term, it becomes © far Seaſoned with the Quality of that 
Earth, as to aſſume its Taſte, whatſoever it be, which it Communicates to thoſe 
Plants it Nouriſhes. The Truth of which Obſervation is ſufficiently Evinced from 
Experience in Wines, and ſeveral forts of Fruits, which receive different Taſtes 


both in Colour, Taſte, and 
by the Aftion of the Roers, enter'd into the ſeveral Plants, and that it ceaſes to be 


pure and ſimple Water, 
For whereas it was at firſt Liquid, before it enter'd the Roors, it becomes in time, 


and by degrees, in a manner Hard, and as it were Metamorphoſed into 
rg ; | of Weed or Bark, or Pith; and there makes a 


_ 
CY 


either of Frazts or l 6; 
Body more or leſs Hard, according as it happens to be diſpos'd of into the ſeveral 
wy dd that the Simple Dew, which 
hence perhaps it comes ich is ſprinkled upon cer- 
tain Flowers in Gardens and Meadows, becomes moon” favs Wham, man 
into Wax, and part into little thin Coats, as ſoon as the Bees have with their uſual 
Induſtry C , and by che Inſtin and Diredtion of Nature, Wrought and 


the 
Sepaeared is 
ow this Hardening of the Sp is not to be Aſcribed to any Qualicy iar to 
the Shiv in Fraite, and the Berk in Trees may 
of them are in all likelihood made up of the 


no Tf the pepper imagine that they have a P of Com- 
patts | it is to may have a Power 

municati Cn to the Sep, when their lmward come to be 
Bathed and Drench'd in ix. As for inſtance, When the $ berween the 


ap 
Rark and the Tree, not Aſcends, by a kind of Filtration, up to the top of 
the roy ere Quantiey riſes even ore Gnas, and 


to the Vertue of the Bark, which in Trees 
makes this Sap ſo Hard and . that it cannot be Diſſolv'd, bur by a long Con- 
tinuance in Corroding or Putrifying Moifture ; and to the Skins, which in 


= 
"1 


Common Salt Arp 4 all the ſides of a Veſſel full of 
paſted with los, has at the fame Vertue of Congealing the Liquor in the 

eflel. And thus the of Perſons of ities Servants furniſh them in the 
Heat of Summer with ſeveral forts of Artificial Snows, and 4 ay Coolers, 

Bur after all,there remains one very great Difficulty, How both the Skin,and the Bark 
theraſclves = Hard, and how they afterwards encreaſe and enlarge thernſelves. 
This, I muſt confeſs, paſles my Skill, as indeed do moſt other things in the whole 
Courſe of Vegetation, 

Neither is this all, namely, That the Water being made Sep by the Aftion of che 
Roors, turns by degrees into a folid Body, bur it undergoes kveral other Chan- 
8&7 
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es which are no le6 Wonderful than the former : For one part of it grows Stink. 
ing, as When it is to make an Onion, a Leek, Wornmwoed, &c. Another part be- 
comes Odoriferous, viz. In the formation of Fonquille Balm Faſſimen, &c. "tis 
ranck Poyſon in Aconit and Hem/vck, and an Antidote in the Anrorat and Rbubarh ; 
it becomes of a bitter Taſte, and a viſcous Conſiſtency in the Branches of Stone. 
Fruit. Trees, and thinner, but clammy withal, in Fig-Trees ar __—_ It is of an 
Oily Nature in the Indian.Cheſnut, Clear and Sweet in the Mulberry, in Core. Fruit, 
the Sallow, and eſpecially in the Vine wherein it becomes Wine, which may very 
well be look'd upon as the great Maſter-Piece both of Nature and Art, begun by 
the one, and perfected by the other, | 

But above all, How can a Man chooſe bur te wonderfully aſtonifh'd when he 
Conſiders how that which is nothing elſe but aſweeriſh, _— and harmleſs Juice, 
when it comes firſt to be Lodg'd ini the feveral Cells of the Grape, ſhou'd, when it 
is our, make ſo Rich, ſo Strong, and ſo Noble 4 Liquor. 

"Tis ſtrange indeed that this ſimple Juice, upon its paſſage out of thoſe Naturat 
Cells (where ic firſt Contrafted fuch an extream ſharpneſs, and then by degrees be- 
came Me'low by the Heart of the Sw”, which manag'd the whole proceſs of the Ri- 
pering) being in a great quantity Colle&ed and Shur up m a Veſſel, ſhou'd paſs 

uch a wonderful Change as makes ic the Delight of Mankind ; for no fooner is ic in 

the Veſſel than it begins to Ferment, and to Boil up, ult as if irs parts were forced 
np by the Heat of an External Fire; and by the violence of this Natural Agitation 
ic ſo Purges it felf, and comes to ſuch a PerfeRion, as we ſhou'd certainly judge Im- 
poſſible, if we were not Convinc'd by ns | 

But beſides all this we are to obſerve, That this Sap which in the Stocks of fach 
Trees, for Inſtance, as bear Core-Freit, is Inſipid, and the very fame in all forts of 
ſuch Trees, becomes of a quite different Taſte in the ſeveral Fruits which each of 


choſe Trees do reſpeRtively bear. It has a Flavour in ſome which ir has not ir 


others; it has a Sweet and Sugariſh Taſte in the BergamorPear and Bon-Chretien, and 
an Eager and Harſh one in the Franc-real and Angober, &c. And that which in 
the Quince-Tree _— produces a Hard, Sharp, and Unpleafane Fruit, if it go 
our at. one ſide of the Tree into a Graff of a Butter-Pear, or Ambrette, will produce 
a Sweet Mellow Fruit, and at the other into an Amadere, or Robin, and the 
Mutk, a Wateriſh and well Scented Fruit, the different Graff: in ſome Trees ma- 
naging and altering the Sap that comes from the Roots, much after the fame man 
ner as in Water-works the Inſtruments do the Water that comes from the elevated 
Source, the Water of each of thoſe Artificial Fountains being Naturally alike diſ- 
pos'd to Repreſent any Figure whatſoever, of a Drinking-Glaſs, for inſtance, a 
Crown, Flower.de-Liz,, &c. ing to the Difference of the Inſtruments, 

= opening whereof, it being forced out by its /'own Weight, riſes up in various 
orms. 

After the ſame manner the Sap iri the Stoek of 4 Quince-Tree, being eq diſ- 
posg'd to make any kind of Frux, is by means of the Graffs determun'd to this or 
char fort in particular. 

And the particular Alterations which the Sap undergoes by reaſon of the diffe. 
rence of the Trees ir enters, are no leſs Wonderful than Infinite. 

The Fugg/er, who of Simple Water which he Drinks Vomits up ſo many {e- 
veral ſorts F Water, all differing in Colour, Taſte, 'and Smell, performs by Art 
what nearly reſembles the Working of Nature in thoſe Srecks whereon the llvs of 
Row of ths Soyo which properly be faid to be nothing elſe bur W 

Now i , W ma to ater 
prepar'd by the Rows, ſome - may Indeed enter into the very Body of the 
Tree for its Support, as I have already faid ; bvit the greateſt part of it goes up, 
chiefly between the Bark and the Food, cither to make ſome new Addition in the 
Height or Thickneb of the Tree it ſelf, or to produce Leever, Flowers, Fruics, 
&c. 
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But if inſtead of R ing this Tree, or making uſe of this Rranch for a 
Graff, you put them into the ire, you will ſee that pare of the Sap which was nor 
turn'd into the ſubſtance of the Tree, bur alictlethicken'd for want of Afton, 
as ſoon as it comes to be heated by the Fire, firſt co grow thin, and then co Rarific 
it ſelf to ſuch a as to paſs out attheendsof the Tree or Branch in a thouſand 
lictle Sources ; that Liquor, which before its entrance into the Tree was real- 
by ing but Water, which afterwards ſuffer'd fo many Alterations both in 

Taſte, and Conſiſtency, and other Qualities, recovers the Natural ſim- 
Andy a the Tree, EEICDOIS Tay mand of 

Changes it had undergone, a hi in moak, 
which doubde6 is only Accidendal, and to bo alenb'd to the by which thoſe 
piecesof Wood are conſumed. 

I know very well that 'tis not from berween the Wood and the Bark that the 
Fire makes this Rarified Water to pals our, but that it does the fame alſo at the ends 
of all the inward parts of the Wood fucceflively and circularly, as it were one Lair 


Bur yer this is fo far yr) warp my Hypotheſis, that the Sap paſſes up chief! 
hk the Woed and the Bark, t a wightily confirms it. For every _ of b 
inward parts of the Tree having bezn in their turn, next to the Bark, and conle- 
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CHAP. V. 


HE Opinion of our Modern , who aſcribe the difference 
| Ts cf ny Adore Al 6s tn lermns of Pores, 
is indeed very Ingenious and Pretty : RD HR I cannot un- 
derſtand it. I cannot imagine how a Poiſonous me \ , 
an Inſipid Sweet, or a ſtinking one well ſcented, meerly by changing by Fizeny 


— 
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and how its being in certain Pores of ſuch a Figure made it one thing, and then 
ics paſſing thence into others of another Figare, ſhou'd make it the quite con- 


"Yer notwithſtanding this, I ſhou'd make no great difficulry of agreeing with 6 
many Ingenious Perſons as maintain this Dodrine of Pores, it they wou'd under. 
take ro give as good an account how the . nook Changes we ſee in Trees by tlie 
means of Greffs, might be rm'd the way. I confeſs the Compariſon 
berween this performance of Nature, and that of a Water Engine, appears very 
fit for their purpoſe. It appears at firlt ſight co have ſo much cf Demonſtration in 
it, as may perhaps Puzzle a Man, but I dare fay, can never perſwade or convinee 
him. The Workings of Nature in the Greffs are too dark and intricate to be 
thereby ſufficiently illuſtrated ; and the particulars wherein they plainly difagree, 
do rallly excecd thoſe wherein they ſeem to agree, and for which the Fancy was 
ſo much Applauded, as will appear by inſiſting upon ſome particulars, and conſis 
dering what light this way of Explication can give us therein. 

The force of the Water-Inſtrument, the more it is uſed, the weaker it grows, 
and at laſt quite ſpends ir ſelf; whereas on the contrary, that of the Groff, the 
more it is Empioy*d, the {tronger it grows, , 

Again, each of thoſe In{truments can repreſent but one fort of Figure, while 
every Graffed Slip produces a vaſt number of diſtin&t Effects, and all dittering from 
one another. Fa for Inſtance, The Bark produces Weed, Leaves, Flewers, Fruits, 
&c. which Fruits do alſo differ in their Colour, Shape, Taſte, Meat and Seed. 
Oc. Add hereto, that the Slip in producing an infinite number of other Slips, 
does alſo produce a like number ot new Inſtruments for the conveyance of its 
Sap ; a thing which our Water-Engines cannot any ways be faid to do, ſeeing they 
are incapable of Multiplying themſelves. As alſo, laſtiy, That any Water-Engine 
will ſerve for all forts of Water, whereas each Slip is Reſtrained and Limited to 
one particular ſort of Fruit: Thoſe, for inſtance, of a Core-Fruit-Tree, ſerving 
only for the ProduRtion of fuch Fruit, and it being impoſſiblz to employ thoſe of 
any fort of Tree in producing the Fruit of another. 

And now what Convincing Arguments does this Compariſon _— 
it 2 And how does it make it barely poſlible, that a ſmaller number of Pores ſhou'd 
- =; -— to radutmaa ton of a much greater number of quite 

ores ? 

But that which ſtill adds to the Difficulty is, That the ſmaller number of Pores 
in the Slip being, as I may fay, becomeStrangers, Weak, and in fome fort already 
Alter'd by its Ih-cu/ation, whereas the greater number of Pores in the Tree are, as 
it were, at Home, and ſupporred a and vigorous Stock, one wou'd ima- 
gine that the former ſhou'd fubmir to the , and yield to the Impreflions 
which the ſtronger ſhon'd, according to the Courſe of Nature, make upon the 
weaker. But here we ſee the quite contrary, the ſtronger ſhamefully ſubmitring, 
and all the Glory and Advantage on the weaker's ſide ; that a ue Slip pull'd 
from the Tree whereon it grew, and deprived of all Afliſtance it, which 
one wou'd think abſolutely Neceſſary at leaſt to preſerve it in its Specific Being, 
and having nothing buta little of its Native Sap, ſhou*d not only Live, and Preſerve 
its own Species, but alſo be able as it were to Maſter that fo much greater quanrity 
of Sap with which it Mixes, That this ſmall Stream ſhow'd ſtop the IE ſo 
mighty a Torrent, and keep it je within its own narrow Bounds, intead of being 
burried away by the Vidlence of the Currem to which it is joined. 

The vigorous Srock han bur fr particular manner of its Action upon the Sap, 
which its Roors had prepared about to produce a Fruit of ſuch a Taſte, Colour, 
Figure, &c. bur che Sap finding one or more Greffs in its paſlage up the Tree, 
accommodates it felf ro them, and produces both Trees and Fruits of a quite dit- 
lergnt Nature. 

Thus a Quince-Tree, for Example, about to produce Qumeces, which every Body 
knows to be a Hard, Harſh, Gritty, and Unpleafant Fruit, produces a vaſt number 
of very good and ſweet Pearsz and an Almond-Tree, which Naturally bears only 
Almonds, is thus made to bear Plumbs, Apricots, &c. And all this by means of cer- 
tain Slips, which being, as I may fo ſay, endued with a Commanding Power, 
and preſenting themſelves to the aſcending Sap, oblige it to paſs according to their 
Directions, and Subje& ir to all thoſe ſeveral Alterations which we daily ſee in 
Graffed Trees. 


Now 
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Now the better to pr how this little Graff Works, and by what Power 
of Nature it ſerves it ſelf fo advantagiouſly of that Maſs of Matter which were ſuf- 
fhcient to drown and deſtroy it, or a leaſt make it ſubmie to it, we thay not un- 
firly reſemble ic to a weak Child, and one that is not of the Royal Blood, placed 
at the Head of an Army at theſame time that it is Engaged. The Army continues 
reſolutely to purſue the Orders it received from its General, till the Young Succeflor 
coming to give New Orders, Employs its Force and Courage in the Execution of 
a quite contrary Deſign. Now that which enables this New Commander, who 
is yet a Child, chus all on a ſudden to put the whole Army a different Enter. 

, can he nothing elſe but a certain Character of Majeſty which he carries in 
is Perſon, which makes the Army, how Numerous and Brave, and how Hot fo- 
ever it was upon another Deſign, at the very firſt to Acknowledge his 
Authority, blindly to follow, and without any manner of ReluQtancy to Execute 
his Orders ; IRIS DO , no longer than till another 
New Commander get the ſame Advantage over him, which he had over the 
firſt. All which we ſee in ſome fort performed by the Sap of the Graff, which af- 
ter it has prevailed over that of the Tree, comes it ſelf to be ſubje to that of ano- 


ther ſet upon it ſelf. 
Bur yer after all it muſt be owned, that though there be nothing either more 
common or more eaſie than En , there is nothing in the whole Pro- 


duction of Yegerables that is more Wonderful, or hardet to be Underitood than 


it. 

Ie ſhou'd ſeem that Nature has here placed the bounds of our Curioſity, Dazling 
RI > > CS SEREIR know 
how to a Agent atient together, without diſcovering the particu- 
lar | ae hin whereby ſuch Wonderful Effet are produced ; and 
perhaps if we knew it, we ſhou'd not be much better Greffers than we now are 
without that Knowledge : And a ſmall Experience is ſufficient to teach us both the 
Manner and the of every kind of Graff: in all forts of Fruits. I et us there- 
fore be content to make the beſt Uſe we can of what we know already in this 
Particular, without ing time in endeavouring to advance our Knowledge fur- 
ther therein. Ler us fix our Thoughts upon ſome other Things, which may be 


it 
| 


this than what can be aſcribed meeting together of certain Pores, 
ſome of one Figure, and fome of a 
CHAP. VL 


Concerning the differem Efetss of the Sap in Plants, and of that Opinion which 
Maintains the Nation of Pores. 


£2, 
2 


HEN I further obſerve that in every Tree a certain Quantity 
vV which of it ſelf is equally diſpoſed to make either Wood, Leaves, 
Bark, paſſes up into a Branch of a Wallmitr, a Matrroneer, an Orange, 
it 
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vides it ſelf, in order to the forming and making up of thoſe Fruits, agreeably to 
the diſtin& Nature of each of them, and that fo variouſly, that in ſome, that pare 
which we value moſt is without, and that which we eſtcem le, within 3 as in 
Peaches, Cherries, Plumbs, &&c. And in others the better is within, to which 
the les uſeful which is without ſerves only for a and ity ; as in 
the Cheſmur, Noiftiers, Oranges, &c. And when I alfo obſerve ſome valuable Fruits 
ſuch as Figs, Perdrigons, Peaches, &c. expoled to all the Injuries both of Air and 
Animals, without any other Defence than that of a lietle, thin and delicate Skin, 
while the Cheſmet, the Wallnit, the Acron, and Hazle-Nut, &c, are Guarded with 
ſuch Prickles, Shell, and Rind. 

When, I fay, I conſider this Conſtant and Regular Courſe of Nature in each of 
theſe Vegetables, and wou'd explain all chis by an infinite number of Pere: of diffe. 
rent Figures, I muſt own my ſelf quite loſt in the Contemplation, being not able 
to Solve any of that vaſt Crowd of Difficulties, which at che very firſt preſenting 
themſelves co my Curioſity, Diſorder and Confound my Thoughts..——.. I cannoc 
know, for Inſtance, 

How, by what, where, and when are all thoſe Pore: made ? For *tis evident, 

did not come all ERIN Ee Earth, nor were they Incloſed in the 
of that Water which the Roots make uſe of in making the Sap. 

Whether they are all made at ence, and ſep. afterwards, or whether the 
firſt have a Power of making others as ion ſhall require ? For if fo, they 
muſt be to produce one another in infinite Succethons, 

itting this, how ſhall I certainly know the Original, and the place of 

ich upon morng ens this ſmall Stalk, is either to produce, 
a valt number of others as ſhall be exactly fit to 

ole ſeveral Ules, of Bark, Subſtance, Seed, Smell, and all the 


of mp wg ms 

Stalk be really the Womb where all thoſe Pores are f rmed, 
—_—_—_— x without 
they go to make ſuch fair, uſeful, deli: 

ſo range theniſelves in the Stalks of Fruits, as to 
y of ſuch a determinate length ; In Leaves, fo as to make 
which we find before the Leaf in Oranpe-Tree: : In the 
to e the relpetive bignebs of their Shells : In Plants, 


: 
: 
; 
þ 


pos nm Sp in—: wy are at certain lengths, 


wreaw, as allo in Corn ; and to per- 


in the Months of Fanuwery or February, Thirty Mcdon Seeds, 

—— the ſame Bed, are fo far from Sprouting or Growing up 

that is ſometimes Three or Four, or Five or Six Months fpace, 
needs 


I wou'd gladly have thoſe that will have Yegetation performed by a forcible 
bringing ih of certain little Particles of Broth oo the Fins, Reſolve me in 


Firlt, Whether Particles thus brought in, have Pore: or not ? If they have, then 
we ſhall have Pore: brought one into another; Andthen pray conſider, whither ſuch 
a Notion as this will lead us. 

Secondly, Whether the Pores are all fuſt Form'd before the Sced is Set, or 
they are afterwards made by the Heat of the Bed ? They cannot fay it is 
"Thindy a dB oe $ranogs IH 

? ores are alwa r tO receive, or 
are open'd by the Heat of the Bed ? 4 Por —_ ws 
Fourthly, Suppoſing thoſe Pore: always open, I wou'd know whether they have 


that they are all open, I ask further, Why thoſe in 
and as foon draw in theſe Earthly Particles as thoſe of 


Sixthly, Granting this Introduction of ſmall Particles of Earth, How comes it 
paſs thoſe Particles, which in all things elſe appear plainly to go upward, 
: no other but only; that they may immediately pals out 
again downwards, that fo they may be turn'd unto Rows # 


Seventhly, 


= a TEST o x 
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Seventhly, I Demand whether new Pores are Formed in the Root, and the In- 
troduced Particles come in only through thoſe new Pores, or whether they till con- 
tinue to come in only through thoſe oft the Seed, through which they firſt enter'd 
in to make their Roots ? He 

| would allo furcher know, Whether one fort of Wood be more Poress than ano. 
ther ? I own that ſome have larger Pore: than others, as the Liege, for Example, 
than the Ehene : But I cannot conceive how one ſhould have more than another, 
ſince all are made up of little Parts which cone together ſucceflively one after 
another. 

Now if all Roots be equally Porowr, how comes it that ſome AR more vigorouſly 
than others ? The Vine, for Inſtance, and the Fig-Tree, make abundantly mors 
Rt than any other 'Trees. 

Is it not reaſonable to aſcribe theſe Effets to a certain Principle of Ation 
which exerts ir ſelf more vigorouſly in thoſe than in any other Yegetables, juſt as 
we ſee more of vigour and ſprightlineſs in one Man than in another ; and in one 
fort of Brutes chan in ſome of another Kind? 

I would alſo fain know, whence it happens, as we ſee itoften does, that certain 
Trees newly Planted remain a long time in the Earth, ſome wo or three Months; 
nay as many Years, without any the leaſt appearance of Aion t As alſo how 
loine Seeds continue who!e Years without Sprouting ? 

This queſtionlefs muſt be acknowledged a matter of great Diihculry, and very 
Obſcure. In ſhort therefore, 1 will rake it for granted, that there is more in the 
effecting of all this, than a meer —_— rogether of certain great or lictle Pores of 
different Figures. That we muſt look higher for the Original of that Yegetative 
Faculty, and own that Principle of Lite to be neither a Free nor a Caſual, but a 
Necellry Agent ; concerning which I ſhall ſpeak more at large beresf. er, which 
by means of an External Heat, and a due Proportion of Moiſture, is d:termined 
to Form thoſe ſeveral Particles of Matter, ſome into Skin, others into Pnlp, others 
into Juice, ſome to give the Fruit its Reliſh, and others its Smell ; fome to beconiz 
Seeds, others Stalks of the Fruits, and others the Wood of the Tree, &c And ic 
is this alſo that, by means of the Sap, which ic Prepares in the Roots, makes the 
Trees capable of receiving an infinite variety of Alterations, juſt as the Moifture 
of the Earth makes it capable of Producing, or rather indeed of being Inſtrumen- 
tal ro the Production of ſo many ſeveral ; of Plants, all different one from 
another. 

The Living Stock of each Tree is, in effe&t, the ſame to Graff: that the Earth is 
to Seeds and Plants ; and in ſome fore the ſame that the Air is ro the Ditferene In- 
ſtruments of Muſick, or Water to the Inſtruments of Water-works : That is, the 
Sap in each of thoſe Stocks is equally diſpos'd to produce this or that Effet, and 
conſequently is capable of great Alterations, according to the difference of the 
Graf; which are ſer upon the Stock ; between which and them, there muſt however 
be ſome fort of Natural Em all, the farther I purſue this En- 
quiry, the greater Difficulries I find my ſelf Entangled in, and the lefs able I am to 

tity my own Curioſity. 

I ſhou'd very willingly Embrace this New Opinion, if it could not ſhew me 
all the ſeveral Figures of thoſe Wonderful Pores, but only Teach me, how, upon 
occaſion, to direct Nature tw make fuch Pores as were for my Purpoſe, and to hit 
der the Making of ſuch as were not. But now that there is no great likelihood thar 
this Philoſophy will ever procure us ſuch an Advantage, ſince none has yer beert 
able to attain co it, and that notwithſtanding all that is, or can be ſaid, we mult 
have Recourſe to Divine Providence, and Aſert that if whatthoſe Gentlemen Ad- 
vance be true, that every particular Kind of Fruit is of fuch, or fuch 4 Taſt, Big- 
neſs or Shape, mcerly becauſe its Pores are of fuch or fuch a Figure : (I fay we muſt 
Ailert ) that tis the Divine Providence alone that has Ordained, that Pores of fuch 


or ſuch a Figure ſha!l certainly make fuch or fuch a fort of Fruit. And then Preys. 
Indi- 


what New Diſcrucries bas this Philoſophy made toward: finding out of the Nature of 
vidual Beings? And did not the Old Hypotheſis go altogether as far in ſearching ont the 
firſt Workings of Providence ? 

Bur if in tavour of this Opinion it be urged, That one day Lunetts and Micre- 
ſcopes may poflibly be Invented. whereby theſe Pore: may plainly be feen and di- 
ſtinguiſhed, and that there wants only Time and Induſtry to bring all this to pabs 
may it not alſo, with as good Reaſon be hoped, That the ſame Inſtruments may ſerve 
to Diſcover the Attractive Motion of the Roors, againſt which thoſe Gentlemen fo 
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erly contend ? Though to ſpeak my Mind freely, I cannot underſtand what a 
C——_ of Pore: is able to feſt : har each hoon be joyn'd to irs Fellow, 1o 
at leaſt as to make up any thing that is not it ſelf a Pore ; what their ſidesare made 
of, and what they are joyn'd rogether with. I am indeed of Opinion, that in every 
one of the Works of Nature there are a great many of theſe Pores; as allo, that they 
are much bigger in ſome Bodies than in others. But ſince Pores can be nothiny 
elſe bur lile Yodies, that is, Figured Cells, having no folid Matter within, and 
compals'd about with their own ſides, thoſe ſides muſt of necefliry be folid ; and 
alſo be joyn'd together by ſomething elſe of a Nature different from their own, 
And this will engage us in ſuch deep 5 10ns, as are not lefs dithcuir than the 
Ideas of Accidents and Occult Qualities z which I think is as much as needs be 
ſaid, for *cis no more poſſible that a Concourſe of many Pores ſhould make up a 
folid Body, without being derermined by ſome ocher thing that is foiid, than thar 
in Arithmetic a Line of Ciphers ſhould make up an Effe&tive Number, without ha- 
ving at the Head of it ſome one of thoſe Nine _— Characters, which Cuſtom 
and Common Conſent has Veſted with a Power of Determining what each of 
thoſe Ciphers ſhall ſtand for in Numeration. 

Their Notion, who hold that all theſe Changes can be Aſcrib'd to nothing elſe, 
but ſuch different Qualities as the Great Author of Nature has thought good to fix 
In the ſeveral kinds of Bodies, is more eaſily conceiv'd, and better underſtood, 
by my weak and ſhallow Reaſon. 

h after all, I do not pretend Magiſterially to Determine, whither of the 
ewo Opinions has the more of Certainty and Reaſon on its ſide, = Buſinefs _ 
only to preſent to the World thoſe Thoughts which my Study, and the Remarks 
have made upon Vegetation, have ſuggeſted to me. And in this Particular I ſhall 
uſe the ſame Diligence I have done in the reſt of the Book. 

'Tis true, I have upon Occaſion conſider'd ſeveral other Parts of the Works of 
Nature, and obſerv'd how the Heads of fome forts - of Birds are Adorned witch 
Tufts and Combs, whilſt others are Diſtinguiſh'd cither by the Feathers, or the 
Make of their Bodies. 

And I have alſo often Admired the Melodious and Charming Notes of the 
Nightingale and Canary-Bird, while thoſe of che Magpy, the Ja , and the Crow, 
are ſo harſh and ungrateful. And how wonderfully fa am | in my 1:if, when 
conſidering theſe, and an infinite Number of other Particulars, I Reſolve all meer. 
ly into the Good Pleaſure of the Great Author of Nature, which Ordain'd all theſs 
pretty Marks of Diſtin&tion that make up that Wonderful Harmony and Agree- 
ment in this Great Machine, the World, without ever 'Troubling my ſelf to con- 
ſider how poflibly, by the help of this Do&rine of Pores, all this might be well, 
and convincingly Accounted for. 

So that Referring all this Variety we fee in Flowers, and Fruits, and Seeds, im- 
mediately to the Providence of God, I ſhall only add, That fo Wonderful has 
been the Contrivance of the Great Creatorin every, the ſmalleſt piece of his Work- 
manſhip, as well as in thoſe great ones, the Heavens and the Earth, as ſhews his 
Wiſdom and his Power to be equally Infinite. 


CHAP. VIL 
Some further Conſiderations upon the Aftion of the Roots. 


B UT to Return to the Rocrs of Plants, and to ſee what Uſeful Inſtruftions may 
be drawn thence for the Advancement of Husbandry, let us ſomething more 
cloſely conſider, whether the Roors have really any AttraQtive Faculty, whereby 
they, as the Meſaraic Veins in the Body of an Animal, do, at their Extremities, 
Draw to them, and Suck in the Impregnated Moiſture of the Earth, or whether 
like the Cover of a Pot, they only by means of their Pores, receive the Vapours 
= -————— which are continually aſcending out of the Bowels of the 
art 
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Each of theſe Opinions has its Patrons and Friends 3 and indeed, both ſzem to 


be Supported by and plauſible Reaſons, But my preſent Buſineb being only. 


to offer my own ations upon Hu:band»y, I ſhall be as Reſerv'd in giving m 
Jud oo this, as 1 have been in that other Cafe of Pores, and decor "a= { 
ouſly, That I am not able poſitively, to Determine in Favor eicher of the one, or 
the other. 

And yet how Difficult ſoever it may be to Explain, or even to Conceive a clear 
Idea of what we call Power, or Quality in Sublunary Bodies, I cannot but owrt 
my Inclinationto Approve rather of Laving and Attractive Powers, than an lnani- 
mate and Lifele& Row and Order of Parts of Matter. And indeed it fees tome 
very Reaſonable, to Align Action to-that which has need of it, namely, to 
Plants, to the end they may Attract, and Suck in ſuch Nouriſhment, as may be 
Neceſlary both to Preſerve and Enlarge themſelves, and to Multiply their Species. 
And thence I conclude, that 'tis they that Act, 

Without doubt the Earth would not grow Lank, Meagre, and Hungry, as it 
does, if the Plants did not Suck it juſt as Animals do their Dams ; and as c ih do 
nor rarry till the Milk comes to find our them, fo neither do the Plants expect till 
the Vapours and Exhalations come and preſent themſelves ro the Pores This 
Moiſture riſes up continually out of the Bowels of all forts of Earth, though thoſe 
Earths do not thereby ceaſe to be ſtill Freſh 5 that is, in a Condition to 
all forts of Fruits. And ſince it is utterly falſe that the Goodneb of any RichSoil 
Decays, or is in the lealt Diminithed by being not made uſe of in Feeding ſome fer 
Plants, it necellarily follows, "That when fuch an Earth fails of des uſual Fruirfulnefs, 
as it ſometimes does, even to perfect Barrenneb, this Decay muſt proceed fom 
the Activity of the Kors, which by their Attraftive Motion have Exhauſted all thac 
Fruitful Salt which Nature had furniſhed it with. And if we- obſerve how the 
Riots of a Plant, fet in a Cheſt of Earth, get outin great Numbers, at ſuch Holes 
or Crevices of the Cheſt as are neareſt che Ground, that they may there Grow and 
Multiply, 1 know not whether we may not, with very good Reaſon, allow them 
a kind of Local Motion. 

And. indeed, it is for Reaſons that Incline me to Favour this Opinion of art 
Attractive Power in the Roots, that I do leave but a very few Roots upon the Trees I 
Plane ; for if 1 imagined that the Sap, which the Tree requires ingreat Abundance, 
did without any Action in the Yegerable, barely enter into che - Roors through ſuch 
Holes, or Pores, as it found open, I ſhou'd certainly believe that the more o!d 
Roots | left on, the more Pores or Holes to reccive the Sap I ſhou'd allo leave, and 
that it wou'd aſcend in greater quantities into the Bodies of ſuch Trees, than of 
thoſe that had fewer Roots, | 

But my own Experience ſhews me that all this is falſe, and that a good Tree, 
of what fort focver, being Planted in a good Earth, with a few Roos, and reaſona- 
bly ſhort, Grows much betrer and quicker than another equally Good, and Plank- 
ed at the ſame time in as Rich an Earth with many long Roors. 

And in this Caſe I think I may fafely rely upon my own Experience, ſince 1 
herein advance nothing but upon above Thirty Years Tryal and Careful Obſerva- 


tion. 

And upon the whole, I lay down this as a ſtanding Rule, That the more old 
Roets you leave upon the 'Tree you Plant, the fewer and the worſe the New. ones 
will be which irtſends forth ; whereas the fewer you leave, | — they be good 
ones, and indifferently ſhort, the more and the h_ the New ones will be. And 
to this I chiefly Aſcribe the different Succels we uſually obſerve in Planting, 


CHAP. VII. 
Conſiderations upon the Vital Principle in Plants. 


Lay down this as another Maxim which I think never fails, and which, having 
already ſpoken ſomerhing of it, I come now more fully to Enlarge upon ; 
Namely, That there is in every Tree and Plant a certain Principle of ' Liſe, which 
being Affiſted with all the mcttey Circumſtances of a good Earth, due Moiſture, 
a favourable Sun, &c. makes every part of the Tree or Plan foro Aft, and Per- 
form all its Offices, that chey all continue = their Natural Vigoury fo long as this 
2 Vial 
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Vital Principle is nor injured ; and that as ſoon as it is deſtroyed, the Plow imme. 


| this Vital Principle is not in all Planes | in one and the ſame place; for 
n 'tis lodged in outward Eye of the Plat, which is the firſt that appears 
above Ground, and diſtinguiſhes it from other Plants, as in Melons, Turmp:, and all 
forts of Anmal Flowers; and this being cut off, all the reſt of the Plant immediately 


1 recovery 

In others 'tis ſeated in the Ball of the Root, as in Tulips, Facintes, Imperiales, Ane. 
monies, &rc, And theſe Plants do nor die,but when their round Roer is ſpoiled by 
Heat, or Cold, or Wet, or by being cut or bruiſed; nor will the taking away the 


fore-mentioned Eye do them any great hurr. 
In others, beſides its principal Seat, which I ſhall ſpeak of by and by, when I 
» *ris diffuſed like a kind of Seed through all the re. 
in the Branches of YVines, Fig-Trees, Quince-Trees » Salows, 
in general of all forts that eaſily admur of either Engraf. 


} ” _ . 
ſtance of cach ſwelling fo, as not to be longer contained within their refpective 
Shells or Skjns, it makes it ſelf a wes. Am of 

he in : i 


the 

howloever it happen'd to the 1; and chence U on a cp bag 
ning of a Roor, white, and proportionable to the Nut, or Seed our of ie 
This, —_ courſe downwards, grows —_ and thicker, and 
other ſmall ide. of it. all chis iz does be- 

fore any thi to aſcend upwards to the furface of the Earth. 
oy ſtrengthen'd it ſelf, as to be able 
i Ince Connſin, chan a2 tha 

Seed periettly it ſelf, to 

ormation exatly {a the fame place Sith 
through all the Earth that lies upon it,and 
Leaves, which ſhew both the Top of 


I hold ther, that there is in Mindy Lit, and that b then 
fame that Philoſophers call The YVegetatzve Sew; and that 'tis a neceſlary j 
 » — — paw 2377” params A a manner as Men 

direct. 


Vical Princip!» is chiefly lodged, 99 _ that the Principle it ſelf be 


moved and aQuared by a juit degree of Heart ; laſtly, that if the Plant have 
&i duly moilten'd. Bur for the berter 


Firſt, That that part of the Plant where the Vical Principle is ſeated be ſound, 
and in good condition : For if it be in the leaſt Purrified or Corroded, or have ſuf. 
fered any thing from Cold, Drought, or any other Accidenc,. it will receive no 

Gow cher Heat which Plants require, will at beſt Thrive bur very ill, and 
awa 


perhaps quite die away. | 
Secondly Thar it be Cheriſhed with a due 1, Jrnpartangtin Engres of Heat, 
both in the the Earth, and it the Air ; For forme Plants ate ſoon Heated, and put 
_ | mere - General, the Indian _—_ the Reſpir the 
paragws, and molt Kitchin-H particularly the Oignons de Coronne Imperiale, 
the Talp and hoe cdhere; fime of which froor cut their Roots, and others their 
, Without being ſer in the Ground ; and that roo when the Power of Vegeta- 
tion to be' as it were aſleep, namely in the month of Auguſt. 
in are of a coider Complexion, and harder to be moved; ſuch as 
the Mulberry, Tew-ſeed:, Sweet Charvil , &c. And therefore "tis no wonder it 
all 


F 
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all Plants do not enter up6n Aftion at one and the ſame time, tho' the Heat both 
of the Earth, and of the Air, be the fame ta all, and upon that Conſideration 


might be d to Influence all alike. So that it is evident,” that *tis the differenc 
Nature of the Plants that makes them quicker or ſlower in entring upon a ſtare of 
Action. 


Thirdly, "That the Afion of the Vitel Principle is limited and confined to certain 
ſpaces of Ti which in ſome Plants are much er than in others; as in all 
larger Treer, eſpecially in thoſe we commonly call for diſtintion-lake Green- 
Trees , ſuch as the ew, the Eſpicias , the Hily, &c. as alb. in the Orange-Tree: 5 
In moſt of Which Trees ; it ſcarcely ever gives over Acting either in. Sammer 
or Winter, provided none of cle four Qualibcarins be wanung. In other Plants 
this Seaſon of Afton is much : can by no means be pro.onged beyond 
that time Nature has afligned it, as in Lettices, Peaſe, Tulips, Anemonies, Hyacintbs, Oc. 

but a very ſhort time of Ken, and appeir in 6 manner quite 
dead within a very few months firſt began to give any certain ſigns of Lite. 
the Roots muſt not only be found, bur 
: For if the Roots be D , either b 
Sound, they happen to be fer in an 


F 
i 
; 


a Shower, or | the Gardiners Hand, then you immediately obſerve in them juſt 
fuch ariother 


ally 
with, immedately the Vital Frindple begins (0.0% upon the moilten'd Earth, 


this it does, provided this Ceſſation of Aion be not too long, which if ic 

be, *ewill kill the Plane ;, the Vital Principle being nor able to preſerve ic elf, .if ic 

have not always ing of moiſture to work upon,(which moiſture it can haveno 

way, but by the Aion of the Roorry) juſt as continual Evacuation, and long Abſti- 

nence, prove mortal to Animals, which cannot live any conſiderable time without 
freſh Supplies of Food. 

And ns likewiſe to _ That Flowers, and Fruits, and Leaves, which are 


hereas when the abundance, it makes 
Lengths as we Nady Sos in adoutle Quancicy, at both the Selficer and at the 
Vernal Equonex. : ; 
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3s alſo, That the Vigour and Ativity of this Principle being not Infinite, but pro- 
ind to the Nature of the Tree which it is to Enliven, it communicates it ſelf 


to all the Roots that it, and which it is to Atuate, according to their 
ſeveral Capacities, as bei ; > hn Jew's it muſt neceſſarily make uſe of in the Per- 
Office. 


formance of its 


on Wd v 
Conſiderations upon the Number of Roots ro be teft in the Plaming of Trees, 


Rom what has been faid, it evidently follows, that the more Numerous thoſ.: 
Roors are which d upon that Principle, ſo mnch a leſſer ſhare of the afore. 
ſaid Motion and Impretlion does accrue to each of them in particular. 

For 'tis moſt certain, that when only three or four Reers receive the whole Impreſ- 
ſion of ſuch a certain proportion of Vigor as might have been diſtribured to a greater 
Number; each, I ſay, of thoſe three or four being thereby more plentifully ſupplied, 
doth conſequently become capable of producing more, than if chat Impreflion had 
been divided amongſt a dozen. 

It is alſo as certain, that fince this Impreflion can never lie uſeleſs in that part 
where it is received; it muſt neceſfarilty a& in proportion to what ir is in it ſelf, that 
is either ſtrongly or weakly, according to its own Strength or Weakneſs. Now ſince 
the effe&t of this Impreflion pon the Rzet is nothing but the Produttion of other 
Roots; if the Impreflion it ſelf be weak and feeble, fuch alſo by conſequence mult 
the Roots be that are produced by it. 

"Tis upon this Imprefſion that the Goodnefs and Vigour of theſe Roors, and the 
continuance of the whole Tree in its Beauty, do entirely depend: So that when the 
Roots ſucceed well, and exert themſclves ſtrongly, the Tree cannot fail of thrivin 
both in its Trunk and Branches; as, on the contrary, if the Rocrs do not take well 
the Tree will of neceſflity grow but very poorly. 

But to proceed: Since every one Plants in a good Soil, propoſes to himſelf 
the Raiſing a Tree as ſoon as may be, that ſhall be Vigorous, and capable of being 

Liv He muſt cake ſpecial Care fo to order it in the Serting, as to make it 
in A little time put forth ſome of thoſe good new Rovers, ſince it is trom them only 
that he can expe the Accompliſhment of his Deſires. 

Now for the better attaining of this, it is to be conſidered, Firfft, That although 
there are few Tree: Planted, what have ſome of theſe Roors; yer they will re- 
ceive no Adv from them, whatcver their Number be, if thoſe Roots ſoon after 

! are Planted do not produce new ones. 

econd/y, You muſt rake notice, that it is from theſe thick and ſtrong new-grown 
Roots, that Trees become lair, great, thick Leav'd, and firmly Rooted in the Ground; 
whereas thoſe new Roots which are ſmall and feeble, aCt bur very weakly, and always 
diſcorer the Symptoms of their Infirmity, either in the Leaves or Branches of the 
Trees belonging to them. 

Thirdly, e thick and hard new Roots ſhoot forth only from rwo Places, wiz. 
Either from the very Body of the Tree, which rarely happens ; or elſe, as is moſt 
uſual, from ſome other thick and ftrong old Roors : For, as I have obſerved before, 
ſuch Roers as are ſmall and feeble, can only produce others as feeble as themſelves, 
and therefore not likely to turn to any account. 

Fourihly, You muſt obſerve, that even of thoſe old, thick, and hard Roots, from 
which only you are to fuch new ones to ſhoot out as you deſire, ſome are 
much.berrer than others. beſt, and principally to be choſen, are thoſe of the 
lateſt Growth out of the foot of the Tree, and they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their 
fmooth and reddiſh Skin from thoſe that are older, which always Took black, rug- 
ged.and full of wrinkles ; whereby you will prefently diſcover them to be unfit for uſe. 

Fifthly, This fort of good Rocrs cannot be produced, but by virtue of that Im- 
—_ proceeding from the Vital Principle ot the Tree; and this Im n will be 

much the more frong and active, the fewer you leave of thoſe old Roots amongſt 
which it is to be divided. 

You muſt obſerve likewiſe, that this Impreſſion will be the more effefual, the 
nearer it is made to the Principle from which it proceeds. But this Nearnefs is not 
co be ſtritly and abſolutely underſtood, bur with fuch a Reſtrition, as when we 
lay, A good Eye can beater diſtinguiſh Objets which are near, than thoſe which 

are 
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are remote; ſince it s well obſerved by the Philoſophers, That ali Extremes are to 
be avoided. 

Sixthly, Tis to be obſerved, that theſe good new Roets by which the Trees are 
ſtrongly faſten'd in the Ground, and plentitully nouriſhed, generally ſhoot forth at 
the ends of the old Roots ; provided they are not left of too great a Length, or 
planted above a Foot deep. 

For you will find, that of theſe new Roots of the later Shoot, thoſe which grow 
at a greater diſtance from the Rody of the Tree are generally more lively, and con- 
ſequently of greater Virtue, than thoſe that grow nearer to it; which are always 
obſerved to be ſomewhat imaller than the others. \ 

Now ſince the Extremities of the old Roorz muſt not be too far diſtarit ſrom the 

runk, becauſe then the Tree will not be able to reſiſt the force of the Wind: Ir will 
neceſſary to cut all of them in general ſomewhat ſhorter, as their Strength or 
Weakneſs will permit ; that is, the weaker Roots may have more cut from chem, but 
the ſtronger may admit of a greater lengch. Taking this as a General Rule: That 
the Roors of the ſtrongeſt and largeſt Trees ought not to be left above 9 or 1 2 Inches 
long ; but for the weaker, it will be enough to leave ſore of them 2, and to others 
5 or 6 Inches at moſt. | 

Theſe Things being premiſed, our Gardiner muſt remember, Firf#,That to make a 
Tree which is planted in a good Soil thrive well, he mult retain thoſe R-orr only which 
qo_ Promiſing, Young, and of a ſafficient Bigne6; and conſequentiy cur off 

the Rags, and fuch as we call Hairy Roots; as hkewiſe all that through Age are 
worn out, rotten, or abandon'd by the Sap, which abandbning you may eaſily 
diſcover by this Sign, namely, When ſome younger, larger, and fairer Rvo:s ſhoot 
out above the old ones. 

Secondly, It muſt be allowed, (which yet, as I have already hinted, is not to be 
ſtrialy and licerally underſtood,) that oe ſmall ſfoever the Number of Roor:s is 
which you retain, it will be ſufficient for receiving the whole Virtue of the Trees 
Vical Principle, and fo becoine capable of producing fuch new Rzers as may be 
good and ſerviceable, fo that oftentimes he muft be contented wich one ſingle Roe, 
it all the reſt do not prove good ; fomerimes he may _ or 3, or 40r F at 
moſt, all of them ſeparated at a due diſtance from each other : Theſe alcogether 
make up what we call a Bed or Lay Roots, and when they ha to be ſo many, 
muſt, in the Planting your Tree about a Foot deep, be dilj ſo far below the 
Surface of the Ground, as may ſecure them from being killed either by Heat, Cold, 
or the Stroke of a Spade, (and for this, 8 or 9 Inches will be enough) but yer not 
ſo deep as to hinder them from enjoying of the comfortable warmth of the Sun, or 
ſo much of the Earth's moiſture as is neceſſary for their Nouriſhment. 

Laſtly, Let him reſt tully aſſured, that if a y Tree thus planted, with a few, 
and thoſe but ſhort Roors left upon it, do nor thrive in the two firſt Years; it would 
certainly have ſucceeded no better, though he had left it more Rvors, and of greater 
ag So that without loſing any more time in a fruitlefs ExpeRation, to which 
all Gardiner: are extremely ſubje&, let him reſolve with all convenient ſpeed accor- 

ing to the Directions here preſcribed, to Plant another good Tree in the room of it, 
hus I have given you the Rules for Planting, which I had propoſed to my ſelf, 
with relation to the Tree and the Soil; by the Obſervation ot which, the Tree 
will put forth good new Roots, whereby that Nouriſhment is conveyed to it which 
cauſes it to thrive as well in the Body as Branches, and makes itxgontinue vigorous, 
and every Year to bring torth plentitully both Leaves and Fruit. 


CHAP: X. 
Conſiderations upon the Motion of the Sap as ſoon as it i Prepared in the Roots. 


OR the better Illuſtration how that Nouriſhment, which in the Spring begins 
to enter into each Root, is at the ſame inſtant of time diſtributed into the Trunk, 
Branches, Leaves, and Fruit of the Tree. I cannot think of any fitter or more In- 
ſtruttive Compariſon than that of a Torch, which, as ſoon as it is lighted in the 
midſt of a dark Room, does in a moment, and at once, diffuſe irs Lighe in its 
whole COPE _ Ce . Gl Bots Eg it can reach. 
For Sap being a Liquid, e, 4 , Which, as well as all Vapours 
and Exhalations. ſeems to participate of the Natare of At, and confornanty os 


Have 
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have its Centre in the upper, rather than in the lower Parts : The Reſemblance in 
the ſubtilicy of their matter, which ſeems to be found between Sap and Light, will, 
IT hope, make my Compariſon allowable. 

But how far ſoever it may hold in ſome Repodks et I am vety ſenſible there is a 
conſiderable difference in others. For as Light diffuſes its ſtrongeſt emiffions upon 
thoſe parts of the Air that are neareſt ro the Luminous Body, which ts their Source 
and Original Cauſe, fo likewiſe ir grows ſenſibly Weaker in the Remorer Parts, in 
proportion to their greater or lefſer diſtance from that Source. And thists ground- 
ed upon the Order of Nature, which hath determined every Agent to a certain li. 
mired Sphere of A&tivity, and to A&t more powerfully upon thoſe Obyetts that are 
at a Reaſonable diſtance, than upon ſuch as being further off, are in ſome manner 
out of its reach. 

But now on the contrary, the Sap produces its moſt conſiderable EffeRs,in thoſe 
Parts which are fartheſt diſtant from the Rovts, from which it is originally deriv'd. 
For having a Natural tendency to raiſe it ſelf, with imperuoſity to the Extremitics 
of the Treey which are its proper Centre; it only makes a quick and brisk Paſſage 
chrough all the other Parts, which are the Channels ro convey it to that Centre. 

Wefind then, That the Sap whichis prepared by the Reers in the Ground, makes 
its firſt Entrance in great Plenty into theſe Extremuties of the Branches ; the other 

rts of thoſe Branches, tho? nearer to the Trunk, receive no benefit from that Sep, 

proportionably as they lye nearer, or farther trom the Spring which produced 
it. The only Advantage the Lower parts of thoſe Branches can get from it, pro- 
ceeds merely from the abode which that Sap, in its continual Aſcent towards thoſe 
Extremities, is ſometimes forced ro make in the Neighbourhood of thoſe Lower 
This abode happens, when that which wasalready come up of the firſt Sp, 
ing not able to break out ſoon enough to be employed in putting forth Branchez, 
Leaves and Fruits is a hindrance to the Attempt of that which comes after it, and 
conſequently ſtopping it by the way ; for a while makes it tarry at ſome diſtance 
from thoſe extremuties, till the paſſage be opened for it, to iſſue out as the foregoing 
Sap di 
nd methinks, This ſeems to have a great Reſemblance with what often happens 
in a Stream, that is ſtopt in its deſcent'by ſome Dam. This Stream haſtening to 
its Centre beyond that Dam, runs continually coward it, with all the ſwiftnefs that 
the preſſure of its own Weight can afford it. In the mean time, all che New Wa- 
ter which flows every moment from the ſame Spring, from whence both of them 
are deriv'd, ſtriving naturally to follow the Courle of the foregoing, which iſſued 
out firſt ; 'ris intercepted in its paſſage by thar firſt, ſo as it cannot reach even the 
Dam ; by reaſon that the firſt having as it were ſeized upon that principal Poſt , 
hinders it from flowing any further, juſt in the ſame manner as the Dam hindred 
the flowing of the firſt 

From hence it comes to paſs, Firſt, That both being fo ſtope, there is a great 
Conflux of Water made in a certain Tra&t of Land. Secondly, That thoſe parts 
of that Water, which are moſt diſtant from the Dam, dilate themſelves on every 
fide, and conſequently Wer, Nouriſh, and even Drown ſometimes the Planes grow- 
ing on its Banks, which would have been ncither Watered nor Nouriſhed, could 
that Water inſtead of meeting with the ſaid Dam, have freely arrived whither its 
own Declivity would have carried it. 

In like manner the Sap whoſe Source is in the Roots, having a natural propenſion 
to Riſe up to the Extremities of the Branches, ro which it tends as its own Cen- 
tre, is, as we have alregdy faid, ſometimes ſtopt far enough from its deſigned mark, 
by that which aſcended firſt, and which had not time <cnough by iſſuing forth to 
_—_— it intended Work. 

the Sap which aſcended laſt, continues never fo little in the place where it is 
ſtopp'd, it never fails of producing ſome New Effet, which ſhews it has been 
ſtopp'd there : for is abcde isnever uſelefs wherever it be ; and the Effects produced 
by it are theſe, 

Where it is in great Plenty, as ituſually is in the Trunk and bigger Branches, the 
more AQtive parts of it which are got neareſt to that which Aſcended firſt, are 
prepared there in ſome Mealure, to athi{t that which came up firſt, in putring 
torth New Branches, differing in their bigneſs and nude cccenting to its plenty : 
(in what Order theſe Branches are produced, I ithall explain hereafter) but that 
which is lefs Vigorous, doth the ſame every where about ir, which a ſmall quantity 
of Sap appears to do in Branches of a leſſer Size ; Viz. Both of them —_ 

rhek 
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thoſe Protuberant and Round Eyes which meet near their Paſſage,and Place of their 
abode, and by that means begin, and ſometimes finiſh the F-uir-buds ; Namely, 
when the Sap 1s happily Temper'd to ſuch a Degree, as is neceſſary to bring them 
to perfetion. The Conſideration of this, has induced me to lay down this Maxim, 
That the Fruit Buds grow ſometimes upon the weak of the Strong, and ſometimes upon the 
Strong of the Weak. 


CHAP. XI. 
Refleftions upon the Produttion of the Fruit-buds: 


OR the better Underſtanding this Maxim, it is to be obſerved, That the for- 

mer part of it Relates to thoſe Fruir-buds, which tho' they grow ſometimes up- 

on the bigger Branches, yer it is only in the parts which are tartheſt diſtant from 

their Extremities, that is og ſay in the loweſt part of the Branch : The Second part 

of it is concerning the Buds that grow upon the Weak Branches, in a place quite 
contrary to thatot the big ones ; /iz. In the very Extremities of them. 

There are then,as you have already heard, two forts of Branches Strong and Weak, 
upon each of which theſe Fruit-buds are formed ; and I think I may prelume to fay , 

hat the Sap which is diffuſed through the whole exrent of thoſe Branches, makes 
there as it were a Body of Sap: I am forced to expreſs my ſelf in theſe Terms, to 
render my Maxim more intelligible. 

Thereis no queſtion to be made, as I have before intimated, but that a far grea- 
ter proportion of that Sap riſes up to the Extremity of all forts of Branches, than re- 
mains of it in any other parts. 

Now I give the Name of Strong, as well to the whole Branch that is big and 
ſtrong, as to that part of all ſorts of Branches whatſoever, where the Sap is gathered 
in a greater quantity. 

And I call Weak,as well the whole Branch whether finall and weak, asthat part of 
any fort of Branches whatſoever, which partakes of that Sap in a lefler quantity. 

is being ſuppos'd, I poſitively affirm, that in the big and ſtrong Branches, 
where there 1s a greater confluence of Sap, that Sap forcing it ſelf upward to their 
Extremities, is conſequently convey'd thicher in great Plenty. But that abundance 
as great as it is, may be fit to the putting forth many Branches, but is not A- 
dapted to the making of Fruit-buds, For experience tells us, that theſe are never 
brought forth, but in thoſe places where there is a juſt proportion of Sap, Viz. 
Neither too much nor too little. 

And *is for this Reaſon probably, That we never ſee any Fruit-buds growing at 
the Prun'd or Lopp'd Extremity of a big Branch, except when the Sap has 
been diverted by ſome unknown Obſtacle, from + to it alrogether, accord. 
ing to ics uſual 2; bur upon the lower parts of the Branch, where the Sap is 
neither ſo plentiful nor fo ſtirring,they are frequently produced. 

And this is the Reaſon, that induced me to lay down this as a Maxim, That the 
Fruit-buds grow ſometimes upon the Hgak of the Strong ; That is to lay wpon the Weak 
part of the Srrong Branch, where bY Weak,the lower part of the Branch is to be un- 
derltood ; foraſmuch, as there being really much le Sap in the lower, than in the 
upper part, or Extremity of the Branch, it has by conſequence a greater diſpoſition, 
to bring forth thoſe lovely Fruir-buds which fo juſtly challenge our Admiration. 

The tormer part of this Maxim being well underſtood, there will remain nogreat 
difficulty in the latter; fo that when I fay, That tbe Fruit-buds grow ſomerimes upon the 
Strong of the Weak the meaning is plain, that they ſhoot outat the extremity of the 
weak Branches, wherein, tho? indeed there is but a ſmall quantity of Sap, in compa- 
riſon of what is to be found in the _— yet there is more of it in che extremi- 
tics, than in any other parts of the Branches, and therefore enough to make 
up the jult meaſure, which is neceflary ro the Frame or Conformation of thoſe 
Fruit-budz, And this is the true Reaſon, why the middle ſiz'd Branches that are nei- 
ther too big nor too little, are commonly firlt loaded with Fruir-buds; the firſt years 
they begin to put out Buds at their ends, then continue from year to year to bring 
them forth in their whole length, bur afterwards they ſhift from one partto another, 

H ſtill 
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fill drawing back by degrees nearer to that big Brancb our of which they ſprung, 
till at laſt _ racks bear in that which is ncars{t to the place from whence chey 
had their firſt Produftion. 


CHAP. XIL 
Reflexions upon the ſhort continuance of the Fruit-bearing Branches. 


Have obſerved elſewhere, in Diſcourſing of the means to prevent the ill Acci. 
I dents, to which the Fruit-bearing Branches are SubjeR, that thoſe Brawcbes never 
laſt long in any Trees : But that in Stone-Fraits, and eſpecially in Peaches, they never 
bear twice ſucceſlively in the ſame place. Commonly they die in the very year of 
their bearing. which is the following year after their ſhooring forth. Bur it any of 
them eſcape, the Reaſon is, that being grown a little bigger than they were,they pur 
forth out at their Extremities, ſome other Fruirful Branches againlt the next year ; 
w aſter that time they become Dry and Ulclefs, and by coniipence muſt be cur 
0 


In Core-Fruits, the Branches laſt ſomewhat longer, ar® continue bearing through. 
out their whole Length 5 or 6 years an ur" 4 at laſt they fall by che Common 
Fate of Fruit bearmg Branches, thatis to periſh by their own Fruitfulnels. 

Ir is not improbable, but that the ſame thing may be ſaid, in Relation to the dy- 
ing of theſe Fruit-Branches, that is generall rv*d in the Fruirs themſelves, which 
decay conſtandy in a certain time ; and the Reſemblance between them, i, in my 
Opinion, well enough Grounded, to admit the Compariſon. For as the firlt de- 
gree or mark of Corruption in Freits, is the perfettion of their Ripenebs ; that is 
to ſay, they are then neareſt to Corruption, when they have attained their com- 
pleat Maturity ; fo likewiſe in the Branches their beginning to bear, is the firſt Sign 
of their approaching DeſtruRtion ; that is to lay, according to the Common Ob- 
-- —— Ao they begin to die, juſt in the ſame Moment, that they begin 
to bear 

Now to give ſome probable Reaſon of this parti Deſtruftion ; it cannor be 


Gd, That Fruit mp Branch —_ f, ſeeing it hath no peculiar Aion 


diſtin from the general Attion of the whoſe great End is ſclt-preſervation. 
It is then more to —_—_— 1 conceive to ſa , that thoſe Parts ( Viz., The Weak 
Branches) through that ſmall quanticy of Sap paſſeth, which makes the Fruit, 
being not ſtored with a ſufficient quantity of Sap to ſtrengthen themſelves, and to 
refit the injuries of the Air, do firit begin to dry up inſenſibly, and foon after whol- 
y Wirher and Dye: Whereas the other parts which are furniſh*d with itin greater 

enty ; Viz. The _ Thick, and Vigorous Branches, being daily ſupplied with 
New Sap, and thereby Fortified againſt % Injuries of the Air, have alle the good 
luck of a longer continuance. 


.. 


CH AP. XIIL 
Refleftions wpon the inward Contexture of Fruit-buds. 


T} is a Queſtion that has extreamly puzled the Curious, to explain the inward 
Frame of thele Freir- buds, and I muſt confefs, that the Contexture and Arran- 
ing of thoſe licrle Leaves enfolded in one another, which make up thoſe Bud: and 
iſhnguifh them from the other parts of the Tree, are an ample Subje&t for a very 
Curious but difficult C——_— and I ſhould be extreamly glad to Arrive at aper- 
fot ing of rhis wonderful Mafter-piece of Nature, 

Bur after having a great deal of pains ro little pu , I am forced us pon 
and latiste nay ge 4 laying plainly and m the general, that thoſe Buds may 
py nned, almolt after the ſame manner, with Cabboges and Loaf*d Lt- 
Foes. us ſee then, whether we can unfold rhe Myftery of thoſe, and thereby 
attam to the knowledge of the other. 

To find how far this Compariſon will hold,we muſt conſider, that of the ſeveral 
Spocics of Plants, there arc forae which commonly de but ſhoot forth outwardly,that is, 

they 
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they only lengthen and extend their Extremities. Of this fort are ſuch as either 


row upright, for Inſtance , Trees, Aſparagas, Artighokes ; or ſuch as creep upon: 


the Ground, as Melons, Gourds, Toy, and the IS Others there are which 
for a while do only ſhoot inwardly,to get a firmerand more compacted Subſtance, 
rill at laſt they take the ſame way with the former ; for Inſtance, All ſuch as are of 
an Orbicular Figure, as Cabbages, Loaf*d Letruces, and even thoſe Plants which are 
ried rogether to make them grow white, as Chicorees, &c, Thoſe of the former 
kind ſhoot only at the Extremities of what was grown before; the others rarel 
ſhoot but only juſt round about their Center, in the ſame manner almoſt as we ſes 
Water ſpringing up in the ſource of a Fountain. 

Having premiſed this: I fay, That as Cabbage and Letruces cannot grow round 
when their Root is too vigorous ; that excels of Vigor cauſing them to grow up- 
right in their Stem as much as ther ſtrength will allow, and at laſt cauſing them to 
run up to Seed, when their ſtrength is much exhauſted; fo likewiſe * Jen any 
Fruit-bads can be produced on Trees or Branches too much invigorated by the Sap, 
that exceſs of it cauſing them to exert themſelves in length inſtead of growing 
round, as it is neceſſary they ſhould do to become really Fruzr-bud:. 

A certain Mediocrity then of Vigor is requitice in thoſe kinds of Planes, in or- 
der to their growing Roung and Headed, as there mult be a certain Mediocricy of 
Sap in Fruit-Trees to produce Fruit-buds. . 

ro underſtand after what manner thoſe Heads are framed in Cabbage: and 
Lettuces, it is to be obſerved, Firf, That thoſe ourward Coats and Leaves are com- 
monly firſt produczd in thoſe Plas, and have their Formation begun as ſoon as the 
Plants t lves. Secondly, That of all thoſe Leaves firſt produced, there uſually 
remain but few, which growing proportionably to the Dimenſions of the Cabbage 
or Lettuce, ſerve for Ramparts and Baſtions to defend the Nobler Parts lying innec- 
moſt, and which are, as it were, the Cittadel or Magazine of the Place. 

Hence it comes to pals, that ſome of thoſe old ourward Leaves, either by In- 
ſtin& of Nature, or the Gardiner*s Induſtry, contraQting their Extremities very cloſe 
to one another, do form a kind of Natural Girdle, or Cap asit were, which eritirely 
covers and encloſes the Heart and Inſide of thoſe Plants ; which being the Seat of 
their Vital Principle,and afliſted by the Aftion ofthe Reors which are produced by it, 
and reſembling, as we have ſaid already, the Spring of a Fountain, ſhoots continually 
from its whole Circumference an infinite of ſmall Productions, which become 
ſo many ſmall I eaves. 

Now theſe being confined, and hindred from ſpreading abroad, enfold and en- 
eangle themſelves tor a while one within another, till they grow ſtrong to 
break open the Bars which reſtrain them in ſo narrow a compaſs, and Solent ro 
force their way out: And becauſe they are not expoſed to the Injuries of the Air, 
they remain tender, delicate, and white ; as alſo being very numerous, and havi 
but little room, they draw fo cloſe r, that at laſt become a bard = 
ſolid Body. And this is what is called Cabbages, and Loaf *d-Lertuces, 


ner as thoſe Headed Cabbages. Without queſtion 'tis partly the Frame and Figure 
et ate y igur 


I am of opinion, That Onions are formed within the Ground almoſt after the 
ſame manner as the Heads of Cabbages and Lettuce are upon the ſurface of it. 

Now as thoſe Onions, Cabbages, and Lertuce, when they are ſupplied with an ad- 
dinional encreaſe of Sap, begin to diſcloſe themſelves, and to pur forth that which 
hay had frag ns conn ns Cs OI NIE having in the 
Spring received an inward Encreaſe, as well by RarefaQtion of their former Sap, as 
their new Nouriſhment, burſt out, and diſcloſe at laſt that Bloſſom which carries in it 


the Embrie, or firſt beginning of the Frair. 
Thar firſt beginning of the it is a very {mall Particle,encloſed inthe Heart of the 


Bloſſom,wherein is contained the Seed from which the Fruit is z nor does ci- 
cher of them receive their Formation till the decreaſing of the Heat, and deſcent 
of the Sap of the foregoing Summer. The af. 


ſiſts the Tree in bringing to : arifing 

the Gardiner with es, and giving Nature 

an opportunity of BE 
us 
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I have been led by my Curioſity to make an Elſlay of enquiring into 
—_— Frame and T_ of races Buds but I muſt confeſs inz<nuouſly, That 
I have not made any conſiderable P when I refle& upon th.t vaſt ditſerence 
in their ſeveral Species in this , viz. That the Buds of S:-1c-[7uits have in 
them but one Bloſſom apiece, whereas the Core Fruit-Buds encloſe i or 12 toge- 
ther, not to mention the many other Diſtin&ions in their Colour, Bigic!s, Ce, 


CHAP. XIV. 


Refleftions upen other Effet; of the Sap relating to the Thickning and Lengt bning 
of the Branches. 


Come now to ſpeak again of thoſe Effefts which owe their Being to the con. 
| Porno pho in i Parts of the Trees, and thete are in my 
Opinion evidently demonſt by the Inſtance of thoſe Wilew-tops that grow to 
an extraordinary bi in compariſon of their Trunk, which und ly pro- 
ceeds from hence, That their T being often Lopp'd off near the place 
of their ſhooting our, the Sap is ws 00-6 Jn i©.cfeed com, cannot iſſue out fo 
ſoon as it is arrived there, but is forced to tarry there for ſome time, and fo ſtick. 
ing and incorporating it ſelf in part to-that place where it is ſtopp'd, it cauſes that 
Head to grow much bigger than all the relt of thoſe Parts through which it only 
makes a quick Pallage. 

Ir ney be rap perhaps reaſonably enough, that the Sap cauſes=the bigneſs 
ofthe Branches in Trees,and the Leaves in all other P/am's, almoſt in the ſame manner, 
as the melted Wax doth in Tapers, Flambeaux and Torches, with this difference only, 
(whichyet doth not alter the Compariſon) That the Sap riſesup berween the Wood 
and the Bark, aſpiring to the Center of light Bodies; whereas on the contrary, the 
melted Wax runs downward along the ſuſpended Wyck, becauſe it tends to the 
Center of heavy Bodies : And if it happens that any of that melted Wax ſtays 
any | in one part than in another, it will not fail of producing the fame 
Efleft that the doth in the Extremities of maimed Trees, I cannot find any 


thing in Mechanics to give a lively R on, how Sap, quid it 
if, Can contribute to the thickning a5 our tage rn heres, ark 
quires; for it really grows thick as it were, by ſo many Coats ſucceflively enfolded 
one over another, as'is obvious to the Eye of him that doth but conſi- 
or py of any Stump of a Tree, or that views the Structure of Onions, 
Radiſhes, and other Roots, when cut through the middle. 

But now as to the Extenſion of the Branches of Trees, and Leaves of every Plane; 
(which is made in this manner, viz. By the new Parts drawing nearer to the old 
ones, there is fo cloſe an Union made, and, to ſpeak Philoſophically, ſuch an inci. 
mate and individual Incorporation, that it is impoſſible eicher to diſtinguiſh them 
oy he Eye, or to unfold and ſeparate them from one another.) I fay then,as to this 

tenſion of Branches, the new Sap muſt needs have in ſome meaſure the Pro. 
pnety of molli ing and melti the hard Extremity of each Branch, and T 
of the former Year's Growth, ſo it may unite the new Liquid with the 
Solid, and conſtirute a Body altogether like, fo as that the leaſt difference cannot 


bo percevred benween cham 
muſt confeſs, this is a Point that ſeems to me worthy of the higheſt Admira- 
tion, nor has the utmoſt of Humane Induſtry ever yet attained to any Perfor- 
mance comparable to that Imperceptible Extenſion of Branches : For the 
Painters Colours laid on at ſeveral times, and the Solder which Goldſmirhs and Foun. 
ders make uſe of, afford us ſome faint Reſemblance of it ; yer we muſt have Re- 
courlc to ſore other Effet of Nature, to give us a clear 1des of this fo perfect an 
U. ion. For Inſtance ; That of ce, which by the of the Cold s formed 
over all forts of Water, as we ſee it in the Baſin of a Fountain. *Tis true, the Su- 
perficies of that Water which was Congeled to day, cannot abſolutely be diſtin- 
guilhed from the inner Parts of that Water which will be Congeled co morrow, 
and {o lucceſlively from one Part to another, as the Cold continues to have a ſtron- 
ger Influence upon them: Bur the fon of Gutters in which the Icicles grow 
longer, proportionably as the Cold of the Air becomes more intenſe, repreſents (till 
more clearly, that lengthning of Branches which we can fo difficultly folve in 
Trees, tor tO give an acconne Þ w thoſe Knots and Eyes come to be fo oY 

placed” 
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ed at certain Diſtances, and to be fo beautifully adorned with Leaves and 
ruits, is beyond the Limits of our CO . 

But however, neither of theſe Compariſons will ſignifie much to us, unleſs there 
happen in the interval, from one day to another to be ſome abatement of Cold, fo 
as it may certainly appear, that there has been ſome relenting of the. Froſt: For 
when that continues without any intermifhon, it has a like effeft in the Water du- 
ring the extremity of Winter, that the Sap has CN IG_—_ Branches during 
the Heats of the Spring and Summer. The only difficulty lies in the firſt Exten- 
ſion, which ha ar the end of the Winter; and this ariſes from the ſtirri 
aftiviry in the Liquid Sap, which riſes up anew to the extremity of che hard and 
ſolid Branches of eding Year. 

And here we ma rve, That a Tree is eaſily to be cleft ways, viz. From 
the Head to the Foot, or from Foot to Head, as if in that Poſition the Fibres, of 
which its Trunk conſiſts, were in ſome manner like Threads wrapped cloſe one 
over another: Bur to take it breadthways or acroſs from one ſide to the' other, *cis 
very difficult to cleave it. For the ſeveral Parts are fo compacted and linked toge- 
cher, that each of them ſeems ro make a litrle All, perfet and entire in it ſelf, nei- 
ther can any Separation be made of it, but by means of a ſharp-edg'd Tool. 

Whar Etfefts are produced by the continuance of the Sap, are yet more fully 
demonſtrated by its contrary, namely by the too quick Paſſage of it, as it happens, 
(eſpecially in any fort of Fruit-Trees w Core or Stoxe-Fruit ) whenthe Sap follow- 
ing its Courſe, which is to aſcend by regular Steps to the extremities of the 


Falſe Shoots, The Sap, I ſay, being thus diſordered, and ing its Eſcape witch 
Cele Fore of Violene?? burke F durs 
that firſt Effort, makes no tay in its Paſſage. 

From hence it comes to pals, that thoſe Eyes which are neareſt that breaking 
out are very far diſtant from one another, are flat and ill nouriſhed, fo as to be 
ſcarcely di e : Bur when the violence of that firſt Effort is ſomewhat abated, 


. the Sap returns to its ordinary pace, and ſeems to have its regular Pauſes ; where- 


by it both forms thoſe Eyes nearer to each other, and affords them better Nouriſh. 
ment. So that while the lower Parts are accounted uſeleſs and falſe Wood, the 
upper on the contrary prove fruitful and well condition'd. 

Reader ps may think, I have inſiſted too long upon this Compariſon 
berween Sep x Bn hanna ont, ng: Aeyory meer gotonins 7 we 
ning that extream quickneſs wherewith the Sap, EE by che 
Roots, ſeems as it were to fly to all the extremities of the B es, fo 1 wiſh that 
even thus I may have the good fortune to be underſtood. 


—_ _— FI 


CHAR XFT. 
Refletions upon ſome other Effet: proceeding from the greater or leſſer Quantity of the Sap. 


Shall now proceed to give another Inſtance, wherein a lighted Torch and the 
] far of 7rw have a mal An or R ; OC ORs 
tion of my Opinion, concerning erent Operation Roots in relation to 
I nn CO EDN Univerſal Ex- 
reniion re. 

For as a Luminous Body, the bigger and brighter it is, the farther will ic diffuſe 
its Light ; juſt ſo thoſe Roots that are thickeſt, hardeſt, and moſt vigorous in their 
Operation , do force up higheſt that Sap or Nouriſhment that is prepared by 
them. 


And hence ir is very eaſie to give a Reaſon how the Extremities of ſome Trees or 
Branches come to die, which certainly in my Opinion is nothing elſe bur the 
want of ſome of thoſe ſubſtantial and ſtrong Roos growing our of the foot of the 
Tree; that there is not Sap prepared to 


conſequently it ha _—_ 
ke btn oe Len Sher tn nnce Yamn, erin very Seaſon 
chis was obſerved. 


For Inſtance : The Sap that in other Years uſed to riſe 3 or 4 Fathoms, may 
now perhaps riſe but 10 or 12 Feer, and of this you have a certain Indication when 
the new Branches ſhoot out no where but at a conſiderable diſtance below the Extre. 
micies of the old ones. On 
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On the other hand, when the Sap in the beginning oi the Year had advanced 
the Boughs 3 or 4 Feet in height, and IM towards the latter end of the Surnmer 
they begin to grow blackiſh, and at laſt to wither and die within 5 or 6 Inches of 
the Top; and this even when the Roo: ſeemed in the Spring to have 1ufficiently done 
its part, and the Soil to have been duly a with a juſt proportion of 
Heat and Moiſture as was requiſite for their Vegetation: When this, 1 ſay, happens, 
it muſt be aſcribed to no other Cauſe than the drying up of their Moitture by the 
<exceſlive Heat of the Summer, in regard that their Rows being bur ſmall and weak, 
could not ſo well reſiſt the Violence of it, as thoſe which were more vigorous and 
ſubſtantial. What means are proper to be uſed for the preventing of ſuch Accidents, 
I have alrfady mentioned elſewhere. 

Now ſince the more vigorous the Root is, the more vigorouſly alſo jt will a, and 
conk y ſuck in more Nouriſhment, and cauſe that Nouriſhment co riſe ſo much 
higher, it muſt undoubtedly follow, that the, riſing of che Sap to the Top of the 
Branches, whereby there js an Acceſſion made to their former length , proceeds 
only from this vigour and ſt of the Root ; as on the other ſide, the weakneds 
of the Root is the true cauſe that the Sap, not being in a ſufficient quantity to riſe to 
a conſiderable height, is confined much lowet than its uſual pitch. 

And indeed it ſeems probable, that as all Animals are limited to fuch a determi- 
nate Size and Proportion , and, as a Fountain, containing fuch a quantity of 
Water, and conveyed by a Pipe of ſuch a Capacity, cannot raile it up to a greater 
height than the Level of that Source from whence it flows. 

In the very ſame manner the Dimenſions of all Vegetables ſeem to be confined to 
a certain ſtint both of height and circumference, fo as to have a fixed Point to which 
che Sap may aſcend in order to the putting forth new Branches, but cannot poflibly 
riſe higher to cauſe any further Produftion. Thus if we Lop a Tree 5 or 6 Feet, 
whoſe uſual height does not exceed 10 or 12, it will always appear vigorous and 
lively, cill it have recovered its uſual height of 12 Feet ; and the Reaſon 15, becauſe 
it will be continually 1 ing to exert at ſelf to the utmoſt Sphere of its Activity, 
and conſequently there is no er of its falling to Decay, or dying at the Extre- 


mities of its 

ay mays mr the Gardiner*s buſineſs to render himſelf expert in his Profeſ. 
ſion, by a 
in f his Trees, and the Manuring of the Ground ; and indeed, the difference that 


Eſtimate of the Force and Vigour of the Sap. For in a Soil that is really good, a 
Tree will grow 30 or 35 Feet high, with a Circumference proportionable ; bur if 
the Soil be lank or barren, a Tree, though of the ſame Specics, and as well Condi- 
tion'd as the other, will not, perhaps, exceed 10 or 12 Feet. The former kind of 
Soil will prove fruitful in a manner without any Cultivation, but the latter will be 
55 09 der if its Steriliry be not ſupplied by the urmoſt Care and Afliſtance 
of the Gardiner. 


E—— 


CHAP. XVL 
Reflect ions upon the Order of the Branches ſhooting out of the Tres. 


Aving thus given my Opinion, how the Sap, after its entrance into the Roers, 
ES es ed Of co Go ceeer Fore of he 
Tree, I ſhall now to Explain in what manner the new Branches grow out of 
the Extremities of thoſe of the precedent Year, and how it comes to pals that their 
Shooang out is generally fo ordered by Nature, that the higher Branches have moſt 
commonly fome Advantage both in their length and thic over the lower. 

And here I ſhall refume my former Compariſon of a Brook, which having its 
Courſe retarded for ſome time by a Digue or Dem, is hindred from continuing its 
ASS 29 Glignes nmnays quit This Water then, which we will ſuppoſe 

t 


wards to find divers Vents of equal Capacity, as well in the Body of the Dam which 


the 
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the breach of the Dam it ſelf, than at the Crannies of the fides, and till faſter in 
proportion, through thole breaches whichhave an aperture neareſt reſembling that 
of the Dam, thag through thoſe which are more unlike, This fo remarkable a dit- 
ference is caus'd by the Preſſure of the Water, haſtning continually towards its Cen- 
tre, which preſſure ſtill encreales the nearer ic approaches to that Centre, as is 0b- 
viousto the mcaneſt Underſtanding, 

The $p produces almolt the tame effe&t in the Branches of Trees ; for having 
found in them ſeveral Apertures of an equal bigneſs, which we call Eyes, it makes 
its way at the ſame time through thole is the upper parts, but principally, aad ia 
greater abundance, through the lalt Eye, (That I mean, which is in the very Extre- 
mity of the Branch) and where the Sap makes its ſtrongeſt Effort, than it does 
through the others which are at ſome diſtance. *Tis true if there be ſuch an ex- 
uberance of Sap, that the parts of it which aſccnded firſt are pred forwards 
by the ſucceeding ones, it will then diſcharge it ſelf into the lower Eycs, but al- 
ways more plentifully into thoſe which are neareſt co the top of the Braich, chan 
into thoſe which are at a greater diltance from it. 

And as it falls out ſometimes that a Stream encloſed by a Dam in the Front, 
and by Walls on each ſide, by ſyiving ro force its way out, happens to make a 

ceater Eruption through one of its ſides than through the Dam ir ſelf, 6 that the 
ater guſhes out in great abundance, where in all probability one ſhould have cx- 
petted it in a leſſer quantity. Juſt ſo we frequently Experience it in Trees, that the 
New Sprouts which out at the Extremities of a Pruned Branch, inſtead of be- 
ing bigger do oftentimes prove much leſs than any of thoſe which at the ſame time 
grew out of it in other places. 

Now, that I may give the beſt Reaſon I can of this Effet, which is fo contrary 
to the Natural Courſe of the Sap; 1 conceive that this Alteration may procced from 
hence, vis. The Sp endeavouring by its Natural Attivity to make its Principal 
Pallage through the ities of the Pruned Branch, is diverted by ſome laternal 
Cauſe which the Gerd ner cannot always diſcover z and being prevented by this Ob- 
ſtacle from riſing up in a full Stream to that Extremity, ſome part of ic only can 

et through, but the more Spirituous and Active Particles of that Stream having 
folnuated themſelves into ſome one of thoſe Eyes which were next below the npper- 
moſt, begin there to exert their utmoſt vigour, and communicate their Virtue ro 
the remoter Eyes in greater or leſſer quantity, according as they ate more or leſs di- 
ſtant from thas part of the Branch which ſery*d as a Canal to Convey that Torrent 
of Sap to the Extremities of the Branches, 

That little Portion of -y 4 which palled to the uppermoſt Eye or Eyes, having 
there produced Branches of bur an indifferent bigneſs, communicates to chem what 
it uſes to do to all the weak Branches ; namely a great Diſpoſition to 2 quick 
Production of Fruit Buds. And upon this Account 1 take a particular Care in the 
Pruning my Trees, of this Braich, as of the greateſt value and importance to be 
Preſerved for the railing of Fruit, 

I muſt confeſs it is a difficulty which neither my long Study, nor diligent Obſer- 
vation have been able to Solve, how this Sap in proportion to its greater or leſler 
Quantity ſhould produce ſach different Effects. That it does fo is very evident, 
and thence it was that [ laid down this Paradox, That the Fruit is a Symptom of 
the Branches weakneſs; bur the manner how, or the reaſon why this comes to be 
ſo, 1 have not yer been able tro comprehend, 

Neither do 1 find it leſs Difhcult to give anAccount how Soil comes to decay and grow 
Barren, by bearing thoſe Plants which are rot of irs Native Growth, ſuch as Corn, 
Trees, Pulſe, &ec. but will not become lank orexhaulted by a plentiful Produſtion 
of Thiſtles, Nettles, and many other Weeds. 

After all theſe Obſervations, | think 1 may ſafely aver, that in all that Infinite 
variety of Speculations that ferve for the Entertainment of our Jatelletual Fa- 
culties, there is not perhaps any Subject more Nice and latricate to adjuſt rightly 
than that of Vegetation. *Tis, | coatels, a Field of very large Extent, and open to 
all the World, where every one has free liberty to enter and make what reſearches 
he pleaſes, though very few have had the good Fortune to ſucceed in the attempt, 
$o many are the particular diſtereaces that perplex ir, that nothing is ſo ecafic or 
{ common as to fall into great miſtakes about it, when we pretend from our Ob- 
lervations upon one Plant, to make Inferences concerning another ; and from thence 
proceed co lay dowa ſeveral Conclutons and General Wiaxius. 
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CH AP. XVIL 


Refleftions wpon the different Effetts of the Sap in the Outward Parts of the 
Plants. 


Hough it be very probable that the Formation of the Roots, and Nouriſh- 
T ment of all Plants, ſo far as it is tranſatted under Ground, is performed by 
Nature in the ſame manner, as I have formerly explain'd it in the Ch. of Plants. 
Yet as to their outward Appearance, they may not unfitly be compared to ſo ma. 
py lictle Republicks, each of them differing from the other in their Government, 
and having nothing in their manner of ACting common with their Neighbours, 
but the Polity of the one being pretty often quite contrary to that of the other. 
Thus we ſee, for inſtance, that Birds, though they all agree in the way of Multi- 
plying their Species, viz. by Eggs, do notwithſtanding differ in their bigneſs and 
colour, in their Note, their way of Living, AQting, &c. ; 

Nature has Impreſs'd ſo great a diverſity in all Vegetables, as if ſhe had deſign'd 
as well to make us admire that Inexhauſted Stock of Variety in her Produttions, 
as to confound and dazle the Underſtanding of Mankind, when it preſumes to Dive 
into the Myſteries of her Workmanſhip, and pretends to give Reaſons for the ab- 
ſtruſeſt of her Operations. 

There have been in all Ages ſome very Ingenious Perſons, who have made it 
their buſineſs ro become knowing in this Faculty; and even at this preſent time 
we ſce =_ that Study it with extraordinary Application, But the Misfortune is, 
that if we happen to make any, though but an inconſiderable Diſcovery, into the 
Nature of ſome one Vegeteble, beyond the Medicinal Properties of it, we ate pre- 
ſently too apt to flatter our ſelves with a belief, that we have attain'd to a perfect 
Underſtanding of it both in the Cauſe, and Manner, of its Being, and from thence 
make no ſcruple to infer Concluſions concerning others alſo ; whereas if we look 
into the Matter but a little further, there will immediately occur to us ſo many 
Plants of a quite contrary Nature, as are more than enough to confound our 
Judgments, and deſtroy our Hypotheſis, or at leaſt to give a fatal blow to the 
greateſt part of what we pretend to lay down as Univerſal Maxims, 

For inſtance, it we conlider the proceſs of Maturation, or what part it is that 
grows Ripe ſooneſt in Pears, Apples, Grapes, &c. As likewiſe if we do but obſerve 
the order of Production in the Flowers of the Tuberenſe, Lilly, Hyacimb, Larks- 
feet, viz. which of their Buds come to be firſt blown, we ſhall cereainly find that 
both in thoſe Fruits and Flowers, that part which is next to the Stalk, and fo to 
the Bole and Roots, and which conſequently doth firſt receive its Being and Formg- 
tion, doth alſo get the advantage of Priority in Ripening and Blowing. Whic 
Ripeneſs as it is, with relation to Mans Ule, the higheſt degree of its PerfeCtion, 
fo in reſpett to the duration of the Fruit or Flower, it is the neareſt ſtep to its De- 
ſtruftion, This Conſideration, I ſay, is enough to encline one, to lay down this as 
a General Rule, That in all Plants, the nearer any Part is to that Place from 
whence it receives its Nouriſhment, fo mach ſooner doth that Part arrive to its Ma- 
turity and PerfeCtion. 

But how ill grounded this Aſſertion wonld be, is ſufficiently Demonſtrated by 
what we continually fee in Figs, Melons, Peacher, Plums, Abricats, &c, namely 
chat the beſt part, and which Ripens ſooneſt, is turtheſt from the Stalk, and con- 
ſequently that which is at the greateſt diſtance both from the Bole and Roots, 

in Orenge-Treesr, Jeſſimines, Pinkg, Muik Reiſer, &c. the Buds that Flower firſt, 
are thoſe Growing at the Extremities of the Branches ; and indeed, there needs no 
more to the putting our Naturaliſt to an Abſolute Non plus, than only to bid him 
conſider the Nature of the Rorberry and Koſe-L awrel Trees, neither of which keep 
any conſtant order either in the Ripening of their Fruit or Blowing of their Bud ; 
for ſometimes that which is ſurthelt off Ripens or Blows firſt, and ſometimes that 
which is neareſt, This unequal, or rather diſorderly way of aCting, cannot with- 
our extream difficulty be fix*d or ſtated by any General Maxims. 

Thus then we lee, that inſtead of laying down one General Aphocriſm concerniag 
the order of Nature in the Ripening of Fruit, and Blowing of Flower Buds, we 
muſt deliyer as many diftereat Maxims as there are different Speciez of Fruits and 
Flowers upon the whole Face of the Univerle, Again, 
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Again, if in the Spring we Examine what Branch it is out of which moſt Fruit, 
Grows, as Pears, Appler, Peaches, Plums, Abricats, Cherries, Gootherries, &c. it 
will appear to be upon the Boughs of at leaſt one or two years former Growth, 
for here it was that the Fruit- 8xds did upon the fall of the Sap in the preceding 
Summer receive their firſt Formation. | 

Now having gain'd this Point of Knowledge, we are tempted to infer from thence 
that all Bloſſoms have their Being a long time before the Fruit, but then on the other 
ſide, let us but look upan the Vine, the Walluut-Tree, the Great Cheſant, the Duince- 
Tree, the Raberry-Buſh, &c. and we ſhall ſee that in theſe Nature has Acted in 
a quite different manner than ſhe uſually doth in other Trees : For in thoſe | have 
now mentioned, the Blofloms precede the Fruit but a very few days, fince both the 
Bloſſoms and the Fruit Grow only upon ſuch Branches as were put forth themſclves 
but thar very Spring, and are almoſt Contemporaries in their Birth with the Bough 
ic ſelf that is to ſupport them, However there is this difference between them, 
That ſome Fruits are form'd at the very extremity of the Bough, as W.tentr, Cheſ- 
wats, Duincer, and theſe for the moſt part do entirely pur a ſtop to the Branches 
Growing any further, except only that on the Wallrat and Cheſnur-Trees, we (ce 
ſometimes that after the Nzts have received their formation at the top of the 
Bough, there will yet riſe Sap enough to make it grow conſiderably loager. Other 
Fruits there are which are produced on the lower part of the Branch, and theſe 
never hinder the Extenſion or Lengthoing of it, as the Grape, the Mulberry, &c. 
T bus we ſee what a pighty difference there is in the manner of the ProduQtioa of 
ſeveral Fruits. 
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If we l-ok, in the latter end of Autuwny, upon that part of the Branch which is 
ficſt ſtripp*d of *its Leaves, it will preſently appear that in moſt Trees it is the Top 
that firſt ſhews it ſelf bare, as if the Roxrz not being then ſo vigorous is their Acti- 
on, or the Heat of the Air not ſtrong enough to ſupply their Neceſſities, the Sap 
thereupon became incapable of riſing to its uſual heighth ; but now on the contra- 
ry in Peaſe, Beaus, Artichokgr, Cabbage, and moſt forts of Pulſe or Legumes ;, as 
alſo in Almond and Peacb-Trees, that are very vigorous and thriving z we find the 
lower part is firſt dried and decayed, whilſt at the ſame time the Top continues its 
Verdure, and Shooting forth. Can any thing be more irreconcileable than theſe 
two effetts of - contrary ane to another | 

ln all Trees whether of Stone or Kernel Fruit, Ocular Experience tells us that 
the Fruit grows always juſt in the ſame place where its cm grew, as if the 
Bloſſom in its Exit or falling off ſeem*d only to give way to the coming of the Fruir, 
for whoſe ſake it was blown ;, but now in I allmut-Trees, Cheſnuts and Haſleunts, 2s 
alſo in Twrby Whear, &c. we find no Fruit where the Bloſſoms were, fo far rather 
to the contrary, that in thoſe Trees the Fruit is produced at the very end of the 
Branch where not one Blollom appear'd, and in Tarky Wheat, the Bloſſom is form'd 
at the Top of the Stalk, and the Seed grows out from the yery middle of each of 
the lower Leaves. | 

As to the order or proceſs of Nature in the ProduQtion of Fruits, the firſt be- 
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le is further obſervable, that _ moſt part there remaineth nothing of 

the Bloſſom with the Fruit, ſo that this is not wont to appear before the Bloſſom is 

entirely gone, yet notwithſtanding we find that in the Powegroxate there is left ſome 

part of the Bloſſom which goes to the Conſtruſtian or Compoſition of it ; unleſs 

you will ſay rather that part of the Fruit grows at the ſame time with the —_ 
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and is to it, if I may uſe the Compariſon, like a Cradle or Shell , and this as well 
for the preſervation of it, as to ſerve for a cover both to that fort of congealed Li- 
quor, and to the Grains or Kernels which are the very Eſſence and Subſtance of 
this Fruit. % 

in an Acorn the firſt thing that ap is a kind of Shell or Husk, of a Figure be- 
eween round and flat, that rw it {ar about the latter end of F«/y, and which we 
may fay ſerves in ſtead of a Bloſſom to it, fince indeed it has no other : and out of 
the middle of this Husk the Acorn it felf grows, which Tradition tells us was the 
principal Food of Mankind in the Primitive Ages of the World. 

Now as every Tree is compoſed of ſeveral Branches, fome ſtrong and others 
weak, if we examine the place whereon ordinarily the Fruit grows, we find that 
Nature has induſtriouſly choſen to fructifie upon the weaker, and not upon the 
ſtronger Branches. ; I 

But now in Vines and Fig-Trees it is juſt the contrary, for it is generally ſeen that 
Grapes and Figs very rarely grow upon the weak Branches, bur are in great plenty 
upon thoſe that be thicker, | nd. more vigorous. How then 15 it poſlible 
to reduce to one Maxim this inconſiſtency of Nature in chuſing ſuch different Situa- 
tions for the Production of Fruit ? 

If we conſider after what manner Trees are extended in length both intheir Trunk 
and Branches, we find this remarkable Circumſtance, namely, that in the Spring 
and Summer whilſt the Sap as moſt briskly, that which was the Top or Extremiry 
of a Bough this moment, ceaſes to be fo the next ; by reaſon ghat the Sap aſcending 
continually without intermiſfion, ſtill puts out new Leaves above the precedent ex- 
tremity z and the new ſhoot receives the ſame Treatmene from the ſucceeding Sap, 
that ir gave to that extremity of the Branch which immediately preceded it. 

But on the in Artichokes, Aſparagus, Grapes, in all Leafs, and Fruits, 
ic. T»ips Pinks, nd moſt forts of Flowers, we ſee that what was once the ex. 
treme part, always continues ſo, fo that their A tation or Growth is only in. 
ward, and not form'd outwardly, as Experience ſhews us it is in Trees. The AC 
paragus, Artichoke, Tulip and moſt forts of Flowers appear plainly to grow en- 
cirely, though but in Threads or Filaments, out of the very ſubitance or heart 
of the Plant, and afterwards encreaſe in thickneſs in the inſide of it by the afliſtance 
Gl 9d aemoft inpercepcble degrom they ris up rom their Sal, and ans poi 

almoſt i iſe up , and are 'd 
up by the new Sap, it ſeems to have ſome reſemblance in the manner of irs gromh 
with a Syringe, where the Sucker is thruſt through the exteriour Tube till it come 
out h the Top of it. « 

Again, If we conſider what it is that cauſes the whiteneb and delicacy of tyed 
Lertuce, Celeri, the Spaniſh or White Thiſtle, the Leck, &«c. it will appear to be 
either from their having been cover*d with dry Dung, ry Lewes, Earth or Mould, 
whereby hey ac hired from receiving the uſual and virtue of the open 


Hence it comes to paſs, that the parts thus covered being no longer panetrated 
the Sun-beams, do not only loſe, together with their bea Green colour, what. 
ever they had of toughneſs, or of a bitter unpleaſane taſte 5 but alſo acquire a cer- 
tain whiteneſs, accompanied with that agreeable and delicate Reliſh for which they 
are fo much eſteem'd. menos abonrt, for in that we 
find thoſe parts the tougheſt and ungrateful to the Palate which by their 
being deprived of the Suns immediate ce, by the Mould or Dung that covered 
, were become perietly white : Whereas on the contrary the belt and ſweeteſt 
ich are Green and Reddiſh. This in my Opinion is an inexpli- 
the being to the Air ſhould make ſome Plants nar, 
and others tough and hard at the inſtanc. | 
illiflowers are for ſome time white, but a lictle after, the Sun by de- 
grees changes them from White, into the moſt beauriful Red in the World. 
Pinks and Tulips, that Vivid Red which adorns them in their firſt blowing, 
the Sun has ſhin'd upon them for ſome time, 
of Pears are coloured in the Bloſſom, and afterwards become Green, 
Grey, White or Yellow, and ſome of them towards the latter end, when they are 
near ripening, reſume a more lively Red than ever they had before. 
Apricocks, as they advance nearer to Maturity change from Green to White, and 
from thence turn to an admirable Vermillion, 
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The Suns Influence makes _P Peaches white, Maulberries black, Cherries, Straw 
berries, Rasberries, &c. of an Orient redneſs, molt kinds of Peaches of. a Purple 
colour : In ſhort, it gives an incredible variery of Tindtures, both ro Plams and 
other Fruits, as well as to all forts of Flowers. You ſee here how many Inſtances 
I have given of very material Differences. 

Now for the Leaves of Plants and Trees, we commonly find but one upon a 
Stalk, and they grow upon the Boughs Chequerwile, in little Stories or Steps at a 
ſmall diſtance from each other. But nevertheleſs in ſome Trees we find ing 
upon one Stalk,three,five, or ſeven Leaves: as in the Elder, Walnur, andRoſ Lawnr, 
Tree : upon others ſeven, nine, or eleven, as in the Aſh-Tree : Nay, upon others 
to the number of ſeventeen, nineteen, and twenty one, as in the Acacia ; but al. 
ways with an odd Number. And it is obſervable, that when ſo many Leaves are 
found upon one Stalk, they never grow in Stories or Chequer'd, as 1 juſt now af. 
firm'd, but are diametrically oppolite one to another. 

In Mulberry-Trees we ſee that in May, out of every Eye or Bud that was upon 
the Branches of the precedent Year, there grow ordinarily tour or ve Mulberries : 
Nay, ſometimes there appears a new Shoot, which is either longer or ſhorter in 

roportion to the quantity of Sap that was convey'd to the irom whence it 


Fin Fig-Trees, out of the Navel or midſt of every Leaf coming between the be. 
ginning of the Spring and the middle of Zune, (which is aboue the time of the Sum- 
mers Solſtice, and conſequently of the greateſt Exuberance of the Sap) there con- 
ſtantly grows a Fig at Autwmn, of that kind we call ſecond Figs: Bur the number 
of them in our Climate does nor exceed fiveor fix, or ſeven at moſt, and that upon 
every good Branch only. 

I fay every good Branch only, becauſe all Branches have not the advantage 
of bging : For i ſuch as are weak, and thoſe great Suckers that riſe our of 
the foot of the Tree, with all, that ſprout from the extremity of the pruned Stock: 
And laſtly, even thoſe great Boughs, or falſe Shoots rather, that grow out of the 
Tank of oe "Tas, eaten come under that Denomination. So that indeed 
nd gay rnerns  ooe_y o  oe  fg ing are of a due 
bigne6, and following the Natural Order of Produttion in all 3 concern- 
ing which we have already diſcourſed in another place. 

Figs which are uſually called Figs of the firſt Sap, begin to appear about 
the middle of April, and grow on a ſuddain to an indifferent bignebs betore the pur- 
ting forth yet of any Leaves : The Seat where grow is that very point or place 
where thoſe Leaves were put forth the Summer that had not produc'd any of 
thoſe above-mention'd ſecond Figs, which uſe to be ripe at Awwurm. Thelc Figs of 
the firſt Sap ſeldom fail of —_———— or in Auguſt, it the 
cold do not happen to pinch them, and make them fall: Or if during the Summer 
they eſcape ſpoiled by violent Rains or exceſs of Heat : As for the Figs of 
the ſecond >a re is no hope of their comi to perſattion, except in thols which 

i out forth by Mid-Fune, Were come to their full bigneſs before the end 
of Fuly; and even then it muſt be in a hot and dry Soil, and when it proves a fa- 
vourable Awwwmn, and free frem Froſts, and cold Rains, as it was inthe Years 1670, 
and 1676, 

Neicher are Figs the only Fruits that are formed out of the Navel or Middle of 
their Leaf, ſince it is no more than what is common to them with many others, 


rg ly to the Acorn and Jaſmin! Grapes indeed grow in a quite contrary fa- 
| thion, __ upon the Reverſe or Back-ſide of the Le: whidhbwoy ſtrange and 
ſingular. Nor is it lefs remarkable, that in moſt Vines they commonly but at 
the third, tourth, or fifth Knot, which is at the —_—_— the Branch ; whereas 
all other Fruits are born throughout the whole length of that Branch, which we call 
the Fruit-Branch, and in greater plenty toward the Top than Botrom of it. 

Quinces bear almolt in the ſame manner with Rasberries, Azeroliers, and Pome. 
granates, wiz. at the end of the ſmall Branches ſprouting from the Great Ones in 
March and April :* But if a Pear-Tree be graffed upon a Quince, it beareth only 
upon thoſe Branches that are of a Year or two's growth. 

In all Plants the greateſt part of the Sap, as I have often faid, commonly riſes up 
berween the Bark and the "Tree; and perhaps fome of it may aſcend through the 
Wood it ſelf: Bur in the Vine, which to ſpeak properly has no Bark, the Sap evi- 
dently riſes thrqugh the Subſtance or Body of the Tree, 
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CHAP. XVII. IS 
Reflettions upon their Opinion that maintains the Circulation of the Sap. 
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| Reflections upon ſome Parts of Agriculture. 


very difficult Task to me, to prove a Circulation in all theſe, and an infinite Num- 
ber of other Examples, that 1 could produce upon this Occaſion. 

If we can prove therefore that there 1s no Circulation in ſome Planes, I fce no 
reaſon why we may not poſitively conclude againſt the Admithion of ic in 
others. 

But to give a further Demonſtration of the Impoſlibiliry of this Circulation, let 
us but conſider, that upon the Admiſſion of ir, we muſt ſuppoſe in every Branch, 
three diſtinCt, and ſeparate Paſſages, wiz. rwo tor the going, and returning of the 
imperie&t Sap, and a third for the return of it when ir is arriv'd at its Pertetion, 
namely, to convey it to that Place where it is ro make its Reſidence. I do not fay 
there muſt be Paſlages for its Riſmg and Deſcending, becauſe it happens very tre- 
quently, that the Branches hang downward, and Fruit-Branches —_ grow 
in that Poſture; ſo that to ſpeak properly, we cannot fay that the Sap Aſcend;, 
when really it Deſcends ; and tor this Reaſon I choſe rather to ſay barely, that the 
Sap will need ſeveral Ways or Paſſage: for the Conveyance of it in its going and 
return. 

For Inſtance, I deſire to know where they will find theſe three diſtin&t —_— 
in a Cherry-Staik, or how the Sap, which 1n irs firſt Motion, ſhould have riſen 
ro the Extremiry, or Top, and then rerurn'd back immediately down to the Rogers : 
how Lfay it ſhould be determin'd by Nature, to deſcend to the Cherry, which 
hangs down, and afterwards re-aſcend to that Place, where it turn'd out of the way 
that lead it upward, and from thence fall into that Path which was to convey it to 
the Root, and at laſt re-condudt it to the Place where it is finally lodg'd, to ſupply 
the Exigencies of the Fruit and Leaves. p 

I would ask further, Whether or no there be not a Circulation of Sap in the 
Fruit, as well as in the Tree ; if fo, then theſe two Szps, mult, in their Return, 
have each of them their particular Way (which will cauſe a great Multiplication of 
Ways) or elſe they muſt neceflarily mix together, and then would enſue an un- 
lucky Confuſion of the two Saps, one of which is affirm'd, by them, ro be much 

A i end the Sap muſt make J back 

ing to this H , a great many Journeys ward 
A whichis a thing very Siagreeable to Nature, who affects to be plain 
and ſimple in all her Operations. Why therefore may we not rather ſay, that the 
Sap acquires its Perfe&ion that very tWioment in which it arrives at the Roots ; juſt 
as the Air is illuminated in every part, immediately upon the Sun's beginning to ap- 
above the Horizon ? But further, _—_— that this Circulation were 

r perfeRting the Sap, I would fain be fatisfy'd where it is that the Sap receives this 
Pertection. Ir cannot be at its firft entrance into the Roots, becauſe, according to 
the Principles of our Antagoniſts, it is there but in an imperfect and indigeſted 


State z ncither can it be when it is arrived at the Extremities of che , of - 


Fruic, ſeeing it doth not continue there, but has yet two Stages to travel further 3 
for if it take up its Reſt in thoſe Extremities, it muſt then follow, that it was come 
to its compleat Perfeftion, and conſequently would have no need of returning to 
its firſt Sourſe. Neither can it be faid ro be thus perie&t at its ſecond coming into 
the Roots, becauſe then certainly it would take up its final Reſidence wich > 
for fince it'is indifferent to the Sap, when it is once perfedtly digeſted, whether it 
be employed in the Formation of the Roots, Trunk, or Leaves or Fruits; 
it would undoubtedly fix -it ſelf in the very firſt Place, where it ſhould find it ſelf 
qualihed with all the of Pertetion requiſite to its Nature. 

Again, Suppoſing that the —_— or Top of the Branch, to which the Sap 
was to have riſen, were cut off,” I deſire to know in what mianner this Communi- 
cation of Ways, and turning out of the one into the other, could be ſolved, and 
what would become of the Sap deſign'd to have been made into Fruit, if it ſhould 
be ſtopp'd in the midſt of the Way, before it could arrive at its Journey's End. 

It cannot be deny'd that this Doctrine of Circulation, draws an infinite Number 
of Inconveniencies along with it, which, in my Judgment, can be prevented no 
other way, bur by the tollowing Account of the Proceſs of the Say in Vegeration, 
viz, That the Vital Principle, which is the Firff Mover in the Action of the Plant, 
op —pencd by the Warmth of the Sun, immediately communicates to that 
Moiſture, which was attracted by the Roots, fuch a Qualiry as is necellary to tlie 
making of ir perfect Sap, which nevertheleſs is not determined in irs own Nature, 
to any particular Production, but may indifferent'y become either Fruit, Leaves, 
or Trunk ; and as that Sap has all the Poms of Rarctaction that are requiſite for 
It, 
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ie, it muſt neceſlarily be a light and fubeil Body, and conſequently extreamly a- 
dapted to riſe up to all the Extremities of the Branches. Where it is very plenti- 
ful, it exerts it ſelf, in producing a great Number of Boughs, and Leaves, all of 
chem bearing a Size proportionable to the abundance of the aſcending Sp: If ir 
aſcend but in a very ſmall Quantity, jt is employ'd in bearing an infinite Number 
of Bloſſoms, and good ſtore of Fruit, though it will be but ſmall in its Dimenſrors. 
And laſtly, where the Sap riſes in a moderate Proportion in ſome certain Places, 
as either npon the Top of the weak Branches, or the lower part of the Strong, 
ic there. ſignalizes it ſelf in the Produftions of Buds, and of large and beautitirl 
Fruit. | 

But now to give a clear and rational Account of this admirable Diſtribution of the 
Sap unto every part of the Tree, cither for the Beginning, Continuing, or Com- 
plating, and Decermining it in its juſt Bigneſs and Proportion, is a Work above 

umane Performance. Nature ſeems expreſly to have deny*'d us that Priviledge, 
as if ſhe had ſeem'd induſtriouſly to hide Hee ws, under a thick Veil, the Manner, 
both of her Conception and ProduRtion ; fo that hitherto, our ordinary Faculties 
have not been able to fathom this myſterious Subject of Vegetation. 

] will not deny bur that there is a Circulation of the Blood in all Animals ; for- 
asmuch as the Veſlels with their Extremities and Infertions, and indeed the 
whole Strufture of their Body is fo exattly entire, and perfe& in all its Extens, 
as that we cannot conceive an abrupe Beginning or End of them. Hence it is 
Gaye Danny firted for the Reception of the Blood and Spirits, and 
reſtraining them from iſſuing out at any Extremiry. Bur in Trees, whoſe encreaſ. 
ing in length is continually 'd outwardly, we muſt ſuppoſe the Veſlels to be o- 
pen at their Extremities, and that they receive their Augmentation in length, on 
cheir Outſide, as the whole Maſs of the Tree doth; fo that there is no y 
between the Veſſels in the Body of an Animal, and thoſe in a Tree, and conle- 
quently the Inference deduced that Compariſon, muſt needs be erroneous. 

The third Queſtion, wherein I deſire to be fatisfy*d, wiz. Whether, upon ſup- 
poſition that there be fuch a Circulation, we muſt fay that there is but one general 
Circulation in each refpe&tive Tree, or elſe that there are as many particular Cir- 
clations as there are Branches, is perhaps as difficult to reſolve as any. For if we 
admit but one in general, we ſhall be hard put to it to give an Account how a Slip 
ſer in the Ground, comes to take, fo as in a ſhort time to become a perfe Tree. 
We muſt be forc'd to fay, that in every one of theſe Branches there was a true Cir- 
culation, which ceas'd Action as as they were cut off from the Tree up- 
on which they grew ; but that as ſoon as by their Re-plantation they were reſtor'd 
to a Condition of Ang of themſelves, ir Circulation alſo began to reſume its 
Action ; and by theſe Steps they came to be pertet Trees. 

If therefore, to give a Reaſon for this Growth of Slips, we muſt admit of a 
particular Circulation in eyery Branch, we muſt likewiſe be forc'd to admit of ma- 
ny Circulations in every Branch. For ſince any Branch may be divided into ſeve- 
ral Parts, if every one of theſe Parts be fer in the Ground, with all the due Circum- 
ſtances belonging to them,they will as eaſily take ro grow, as if they had been entire 
Branches. this Solution will draw us into a Progreſs is infinicum, than which, 
in Ratiocination, nothing can be more abſurd. 

Thus, when a Layer of a Vine being put into the Ground, takes a new Root, 
and thereupon that Part of the Layer next to the Earth, which before was the 
ſmalleſt, becomes in a little time thicker than the Part next adjoyning to the Tree : 
Muſt we not of necefliry have recourſe to a new Circulation, ſince the former ſeems 
p_ to be at an end, or at leaſt ro have become altogether uſclets I muſt 
C , I cannot find any Expedient of adjuſting all cheſe particular Circulations, 
with the general one, to make them att in ity with, and Subordination 
to it, when Gy are all together in the ſame Tree at the ſame time. 

Such a Cloud of Difficulties and Inconvemiencies have aild with me not to 
give any Credit to this new Opinion of the Circulation of the Sap, though I have 
at the ſame time an extreme Veneration for thoſe Worthy and Learned Perfons,who 
are the Authors ol it. - 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Refletions upon the Opinion that maintains the Conveyance of the Nouriſhment through 
the upper | Ak of the Plane. 


Here have been ſome of Opinion that the Nouriſhment of the Tree is not 

only derived to it th the Pores, and by the Operation of the Roer: in the 
Bath, Gy ur chew is th — __—_—obg wot ory by the 
Air, and ſubtilly conv to it ree. is Opinion 
of theirs is RE ee Oredaks LE omentn 6 voy oy 
ture round any Branch, or even if you ftrip the Bark off it, — are be- 
low that part ſo tyed or ſtripp'd, will notwithſtanding encreaſe in length 


I Anfiver, Firſt, That in forme Yegetables, wit. In Almomd:s, and 

alſo in ordinary Seeds, there is no Necethry for this Aerial Nou- 
ics of their Vegetation Cr in the Bowels of 
the Earth without having the leaſt Communication with the Air. 

Secondly, I Anfwer that it is impoflible to rye any Branch fo ſtraitly as that the 
Sap (a Liquor very fubtil and delicare, but alſo very Imperuous in its 
it ſelf, and find ſome e through ; for tho? 
the main ſtream of the Sp riſes up berween the Bork the Tree, yet it is certain 
that ſome lictle quantiry doth conſtantly penetrate through the Fibres of the folid 


V:cmurn does frequently perform ſuch and Wonders, ma 
likewiſe in this caſe force "o (which was ſtop'd in its Aſcent either br be 
__— or ſtripping off the Bark) the very ſubſtance or Fibres of the 
ood, in order to its Nouriſhing the upper parts of the Tree, which muſt Infallibly 
have peri — 
, I fay it may. be Anſwer'd 


ith very good Reaſon, that this Diſtenſion 
or Tumor of ſuch ryed Branches in their breadth, and accretion to their length, 
may be Stiled rather a kind of Dropſie, than a real and firm Augmentation of 
their ſound ſubſtance and continuity ; for Experience tells us, That in Trees thus 
ryed or {tri a + fins mt geen nd —_———_— 
as s do i not 'd again to givea free e to 
- 6 Nouriſhment of the Tree. he pn : 

Now to give ſome other Inſtances, to confirm our Opinion, we may conſider 
that thoſe Planes whoſe Roots | +> = qo. _ Ground, as Twlip-bulbs, &c. do 
—_—— up to the greateſt heighth. 

As alſo we may obſerve the Pointed and Pyramidal Extremity of all Branches ; 

one of which ſeem in the manner of their Growing, as with one conſen, 
Naturally to tend upward. 
. To which we may add, as another Corroborating Circumſtance, the ſbooring out 
of new Sprouts, the Back or Elbow of fuch Branches as are bent violently, or 
by force, to the Ground 4 the Suckers that grow out of the foot of the Tree 
top : the decay of the Branches at the Excremities 
yo the Roor, as allo the Withering and Fa- 
their in hot Weather whenthey are newly Set : 
of any deſcent of che $ 
to be caus'd by the Influence of the Air, cither upon the Bark 
of the Tree, or the Extremity of the Branches. 

The different Taſtes in Fruits which always have a {ſmack of their Soil, are a ſuffi 
cient proof that their Nourilkment is derived from a Soil of fuch a Savour, and 
not from the Air, which has none at all ; and certainly if any of the Sap could find 
a paſlage acrofs, or through the folid Wood, it mighe as well enter in the ſame 
manner through the Skin of the Fruit ; and ſo thg >talk, which by a long Pre- 
icniption has hitherto been look'd upon as the true and only Channel for Con- 
-— —_ of the Aliment to the Fruit, would have a great many Partners in that 

ce, and conſequently become in a manner wholly uſclebs. 

I will not deny but that it is highly neceſlary for Trees to enjoy the benefit of a 
temperate Air, whereby the Bark may be rendered the more pliable and eaſie to 

be 
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be dilated and loos'd from its incloſed Trunk, to give the freer faſlage for. the Sap 
in its riſing up from the Roor. Indeed, 1 can never be perſuaded to think that any 
Nouniſhment can ——_— R_—_—_ Rind, but am of Opinion rather, thac 
a Tree depriv'd of all its _—_ , In a very hot Region y as for inſtance, 
we may ſuppoſe a Row of Trees cut even at the T and Planted in a 
the South under the Torrid Zone, would be fo far drawing in any Nouriſh 
ment through the Bole, that even the Sap would be ſo much hindred by 
of the Air from aſcending by its ordinary paſlage, as that the upper 
would Ry whence it would follow 
to riſe up to the fmall Boughs, would burſt out at the 
number of new and | Productions. | 

As for thoſe who from the Experiment 
tend to prove this Intromiflion Bs + — 
lation of the Sap from that Liquor which will run 
ſion, in my Opinion they build their a very i 

For, Firſt, If we cither cur or off the Top of Plant, the Sap will be 
ſcen plainl > guſhout in great abimdance from each of the 

of in that part which retain'd its Situation, 35 in the 

other which was ſeparated from the former. 

Secondly, If the Inciſion be made at the bottom, thete will rut: out noe 

is 


being a upon 1ts riſe, and having nll then been the ſucceeding 

- of that 7 
which it was depriv'd by that Inciſion. 

To conclude, If this Incifion were a ſafficient proof of = —_— = 

make its way out at one 

i out at any hole ic ith : Bur Experience 

tells us, That how many Inciſions ſoever you make, either above or below the furlt, 

p will iſſue { but moſt abundantly through the loweſt, 

ot beret rn ren, of ge es en oro 
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CHAP. XX. 
Refleftions upon the undiſtinguiſhable likeneſs of the Sap in the Wood, Leaves, 4nd 


Fruit. 


Here is hardly any Plan growing with us, during the whole Summer, puts 
T out more Roots, and conſequently produces _ —_—— Sep, than the 
Fig-Tree does » fo that we may venture to build our ations ing Sap 
in general, upon ſuch Remarks as a Enquiry into the Nature of this 
Tree will afford us : The Sap w a to me to have exadtly the fame 
Colour, Taſte, and Confiltence both in Wood of the Tree, and the Stalk both 
of the Leeves and Fruit, that it has in the Fruit ir ſelf, whilſt it is yet Green ; for 
when it comes to be Ripe and fit for Gathering, there is not the leaſt ſign to be 
perceived ofthat white S-p with which ic was fo plentifully impregnated before it 
was come to Maturity, 

From hence we may very well advance this concluſion, That there can 
be no material difference between that Sap which goes to the forming of the Fruit, 
and that which enters into the Compoſinon of all the other parts of the Tree, 
ſince there is ſo great a Conformity between them at the time of its paffing our of 
the Stalk into the Fruit. So that admitting the Sap for Fruit to be endued wi 
ſome particular degrees of Perte&tion beyond what are to be found in the $ 
the Tree, yet what do they think becomes of it, when the Fruit which ir 
fign'd to have form'd and nouriſh'd, chances toperiſh, as oftentimes it doth, 
RR wth Go ref of tho iep, ads ary cDNA 
tainly be mixed wi ap, loy'd with it in 
Produdtion of ſomething that is not Fruit. he 

Ani ie will Roget Bo Bore ron any Tony wither We nes 
Wood than thoſe bear Fruit plentifully ; which according to the Opinion 
ever had, is nothing elſe bur the di Paputner hs Op; the ſmaller 
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tiry whereof cauſes plenty of Bloſſoms and Fruits, as the greater quantity produces 
the like Encreaſe both in the Body and Leaves. 

To this may be added, what I have already repeated fo often, viz. That the 
Fruit grows at the Top of the weak Branches, but at the Bottom of the ſtrong ; 
whence it appears, that no part of the Branch is exempted f;om bearing, and tha 
they are adder a very great miſtake, who, while =_ pretend to render an ac- 
count why the weak '8. + we are generally moſt loaded with Fruit, and particular- 
ly towards the Extremities, put us off wich this Reaſon, "That it is for the better 
concoRtiou and refining of the Sep, which (fay they) can be effetted no other way 
than by ſo long a Paſſage and Percolation through the narrow Conveyances. 

Bur ſuppoſe this Fancy had ſome probability of Reaſon in it, how ſhall we cx. 
plain the Production of Grapes, Quances, Mulberries, Axzerolles, Rasberries, ©c, which 
receive their Formation at the fame time that the Wood does upon which they 

row: For Example: There grows upon every old Branch of a /ine that uſed to 
be Pruned in the Spring, as many new Branches as there were Eyes left upon it. 
Upon theſe Branches, and at the very ſame time with them are the Grape: formed, 
which ordinarily do not grow nearer to the end than the third, fourth, or fitth Knor, 
for from that diſtance the Branch runs up only in length, without bearing any 
Fruit. 

This being granted, which indeed cannot be denied, I would ask them what 
Ground they have to aſſert, That the $-p is not ſufficiently prepared cill it arrive at 
one of theſe three Eyes, and there receive its perfect Digeſtion: for they divide the 
Sap into two forts, viz, Digeſted, and Indigeſted; the former they tell us is em- 
ployed both in forming the Grapes in ſome one of thoſe three Knots, and in Pro. 
duction of the Leaves and Branches; and yet there is always fome Wood, Pulp, 
and Husk of the Grape between every one of thele Knots, to the Formation of 
which both theſe Saps did contribute. 

Laſtly, After this Secretion of the Digeſted Sep from the Indigeſted, they come 
both of them to be re-united in order to the Produttion of Boughs and Leaves on- 
ly, for the remaining part of the Year. I muſt contels ingenuouſly, I am nox 

| to penetrate into, and comprehend theſe fo ſubcile and refined No- 
tions of our modern Philolophers. 
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CHAP. XAL 
Refleftions upen the Opinion of thoſe, who from the Generation of Animals Argue 
_ oy : _— W_ P wore of Fruits, 4 - 


T Here are ſome,as I have formerly obſerved in my Treatiſe of Pruning, who Treat- 
ing of the Production of Fruits,proceed the ſame way they do in their Conſidera- 
tions about the Generation of Animals, Animal: (lay they ) do not Procreate their Like but 
when they are in their Vigor Generation being an At of Vigor in all Natural Produttions. Now 
ſince Trees are alſo Natural Beings, *rwill hence , that they are never Capable 
of bearing Fruit, but when they are in their full Strength and Vigour, it being ab- 
furd to make the Production of Fruit a ſign of the Weakneb of the Tree. And 

further add, That in all the Works of Nature, the Cauſe = known by the Effet, and 
every Extraordinary Bffec# muſt be produced by « ſuitable Serengrh and Vigour in is 

gent, 

Theſe indeed are ny lauſible Arguments and Inferences, and which, when 
mentioned by Perſons * praner rh may prevail with ſuch as do not fee into the 
iy nr wee _ . F< Fs 

ut though I highly Eſteem the P and the Works of Ingenious Men, 
who Argue after this manner z yet, when to expoſe my Notions, they make me 
Advance ſuch a one as this: * That the abundance of Moiſture which makes the 
* Trec: produce a great quantity of Branches and Leaves, is an Effect of their Vi- 
& gour; they muſt give me leave : iy fm in my own Defence. I might 
well fay, and now I ay it again, That &/ofoms and Fruits on Trees are ſigns of their 
Weaknefs, or, that they have but little Sp; as on the contrary, a great number of 
fair Branches without Fruit, is of the Vigour, or of the ing quantity of their 
Sap. For I do not think that the word Moifture does properly ſiggifie the Sap in a 
Tree, and therefore ſhould not be underſtood in that Afſertion of mine for any 
thing elle, but the moiſture of the Barib where a Thee is planted; there being fo great 
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a Difference berween it and Sap. And we ſeldom fec any very great Quantity of 
Sap in ſuch Fruit-Trees as have very much Moiſture about their Roos. Nay, We 
ſomerimes ſee them die, by having their Roots too much drenched in Water, arid 
they will never take well ih very wet Ground ; whereas, for the moſt part, they 
atford both much Lop-wood and Fruit, if ney bave naturally a V igorous vital Prin- 
Ciple, and are planted in a good Earth, indifferently moſten'd, and do thereupon 
lend forth good Roors to furnilh- the upper Parts with a ſufficient Quantity of 
Saps X 

Theſe Terms therefore of Moiſture and 5, are not to be promiſcuouſly uſed 
the one being to be underſtood only for that Nouriſhmene which is in the Tree. an; 
the other for ſuch Water as may be about the Root of it. | 

Thar which has given ion for Mens arguing upon the Production of Plants, 
after the ſame manner they do upon the Generation of Anima!s, has beet this, as 
I conceive, that they imagin'd the Fruit to be the fame, in reſpect to the Tree, that 
the young Animal is to its Syre that begat it ; and wou'd thence conclude, that is 
Lyon's Whelp'd, for Inſtance, exactly relem es its dyre in all its Eſſentials, fo a 
Pear, or a Cherry \__ in "uy ep that of - gt ys that in time 
it may grow up to be as t g, and every way like it 4s t T %. 
On ud, at hah equal the Old One, both in Largrnch and P reion of Pak, 

Now Nature it ſelf plainly ſhews us, that it does not act the fame way iri both 
theſe Caſes ; and that the moſt that can; be gather'd from ſuch Conſideratigns, is, 
hat one Part of the Fruit of each fort of 'Trees, ts the ſanie with reſpect to irs Tres, 

that the Seed of the Animals is to irs reſpeQtive Aninial. 
e Jam not fo well skill'd in Anatomy, as to know, whether the Seminal Matter ir; 
Animals require as much Force and Vigor to be formed in the Body, as ic after- 
wards does in being duly wn rhe in order to Generation : But ſure 1 am thax rio 
Man ever diſtin&ly perceiv'd in himſelf, either the Time or Manner of its Forma. 
tion, any more than he did thoſe Circumſtances of the Formation of his Muſcles, 
Bones, or Cartilages: and that 'tis certainly a Proviſion in Nature, that of the 
whole Maſs of Nouriſhment, one Part ſhould go to the making of Seed, and the 
reſt ſhould be imployed cither to the Encreale, or the Preſervation of the Animal, 
without ever making any ſenſible Effort, either in Framing, or pertedting any of 
the Internal Parts ot the Body, ws 

And beſides, he will find himſelf mightily miſtaken, that ſhall liy down this as a 
ſtanding Rule, that every kind of Fruit is in the Nature of a Caſe to futh a Seed as 
is capable of producing the ſame fort of Tree with that it ſelf grew upon. The 
moſt ordinary way of Multiplying Trees, being not by their Fruits. d indeed 
who ever ſaw a Prunier de Perdrigen, or a Bigarotier grow from the Stones of the 
Fruit ? a Fig, or Mulberry-Tree from the Seed, a Bon-Chreſtien, or Bergamotte from 
the Kernels of ſuch Pears ? Though I know 'tis common for an Oak to come of an 
Acorn, and a Cheſtnut-Tree of its Nuts, and ſome others to be produc'd in the 
fame way ; yet Nature has provided other - ways of multiplying them, wx. b 
young Siens growing out at the Roots, and ſeveral forts of araffs. Some of thoſe 
ways which Nature makes uſe of in preferving the ſeveral Kinds of Trees, I have 
already treated of in another Place : And now I come politively to affirm, 

That if a Man firſt lays down ſuch a Maxim as this, that the only Reaſon why 
fome Fir-Trees thrive well, is, becauſe they grow on the South ſide of a Mountain , 
And that others do not, becauſe they ſtand on the North Side of it : And thence 
draw Inferences, and apply them to Fruit-Trees, fuch Arguments muſt necefſarily 
be very weak, for theſe two forts of Trees are ſubjeRs very different, and therefore 
ſhould be as differently conſidered 

For what is chiefly to be conſidered in Fruit-Trees, is ſcarcely at all taken notice 
of in Firrs, In latter, we are only to compare one Part with another, that is, 
barely to conſider the whole Bulk and Extent of the Tree, to fee whether it be 
good for Maſts, Planks, Beams, or Joilts. Bur in the other, all the Branches ate 
* to be carefully conſidered, both the Great and Small, which may be of uſe, and 
which not. In theſe we oblervethe Working of Nature, in Diſtributing the Sap to 
every ſingle Part of the Tree. Bur in the other, only to what particular Uſe it may 
be putin the Building of a Ship. Nature is not concern'd whether fach a particu- 
lar Firr-Tree be fit tor Boards, and whether, or no, it be put to that Uſe ; where. 
as it may not be improperly ſaid, that ſhe is highly concerned in the Productions 
of Fruit-Trees, which are to bethe Food of the nobleſt Part of the Creation. And 
yet of all chat is performed in the —_ of Vegeration, theſe m_ 
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\ colt Nature the leaſt pains in making, and the Philoſopher che moſt in underta. 


thereby 
The Diſtribution of Nouriſhment in perfe&t Animals is made in equal Propor. 
os 25 each of the Members, which exatily anfver one another ; ſo ther the 
ens of This Gy ects Bo ere the Leſt ; and fo of the reſt : 
in Fruit- rees the Sap is diſtribured in very unequal Meaſures; few of the 


joy gens? == Con 


Another Year you ſhall ſee a irate, which at ms mice wh Bi would have 

into a Maſlive begin all on a fuddain to bear ; the Channel through 

etch the Sa ld before in a great quantity, being ſome way altered, and 

chereby the Branch hinder'd from growing any bigger than thoſe of the leſſer 
each 


nl Uh Ronkeor ofBrvabls, ther Naturd has for ST CRE 
own peculiar Mould, wherein are all as it were y into the very 

A A Ee Rn Phe hae: phat] Than 
as 1n 1 orming ruit-Trees , es Proportion of 
Parts, nor Equality in , nor R in In perie&t Animals, the 
Eyes and the the and the Feer, &«c, are always orderly placed in the 
fame Parts of the : And none of theſe is ever ſuffered to grow in a wron 


on wi ins RURER Shediigr %s Go fo poodond': Whereas che Care of 

is no further concerned about Fruit-Trees, but only 

oy og. nes Bron mph neck or below, on one ſide or 
and 


: Nay, it 
his Orders 
OE ELGIN En, a ms jade he Breads: and 
Fruit he will, and where he p | 
Now ſince many Produftions may be in a Tree at the fame time, and there is 
no one Exteriour part of it which is not capable of producing, whereas this Work 
of Nature is only performed in one certain part of Animals ; How unreaſonable is it 
SINN Cp cmanntlg Gor udtion of Trees, from the Generation of 
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is a certain Courſe of Attion in the Sap, which very few have the Curioſity 
nicely to obſerve ; nd hens a00 © whatly tehon wp with Faxdies of « higher and 
more delightful Nature, or with Buſineſs of greater Importance, that they cannot 
lafficiendy apply themſelves to ſuch Obſervations. And though it would be a very 


great 
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reat Accompliſhment in any Perſon that has attained to ſome conſiderable Perfe- 
Rion in ewo or three Sciences, if it were poflible for him to make himſelf 
as much Maſter of all the reſt; Yer a Man may properly be ſaid to be a 
Good Aſtronomer, a Geometrician, or Archicet, though he be nor perfeR! 
well Skilld in all the other Arts and Sciences. And it would be an unjuſt 
Cenſure, to fay, That fuch a Man is no Good Archice&, uſe he is not al- 
ſo a Good Gardiner. For though an Archiredts Skill in Buil might juſtly 
be ſuſpeted, who ſhould make a Houſe with Smoaking Chimneys, or Rooms 
that would not hold a Bed; Yet, *rwould be ro Queſtion the ſame 
Man's Abilities in Architeture , becauſe the Trees in his Orchard were 
not all well Ordered, or did not bear abundance of Good and Fair 


And fpeaking with Reference to a Gardiner , there are a great many 
Parts of curious Knowledge which he has no Uſe of in his way, and would 
not in the leaſt contribute to the Advancement of his Skill or Art. As for 
inſtance, When one knows that the Marble of fuch a Mountain at Genows, or - the 


ſuch Uſes: Pray, Why ſhould a Man break his Brain to find out the Reaſons of the 
Excellency of one, the Im ions of the other, ſince he can neither Cor- 
red the one, nor make the other laſt for ever? All that is neceſſary in this Caſe, 


tha y not 
In Ialy, the Firrs that grow on the South-ſide of a Mountain are much better 
than that grow on the North ſide of it. This many of us know upon our 
own Experience. But I believe a Man would find hi mightily miſtaken, if 
ay vagrd to Os eter ef Re Bath, Te Wor Range Ghats, Gap 
why the latter are Bad = # 
North: For all our Mariners agree, Thar the Firrs for Maſts come 


R* 
: 
is 


the 
and ſtrengthen the Fibres of ſuch Trees more than of thoſe that are not fo direfly 
to its Influence : How will this wa Og IE {uch Firrs 
as are almoſt continually in a Frozen ion ?. Pray, Is not Cold as apetocloſe, 
and harden, and ſtrengthen any thing as Heat ? And i it not as uſual for Rains to 
come from the South, as from the North ? And conſequently are not fuch things as 
as lic to the South, as. liable to be kept moiſt, as thoſe that lie towards the 
From all which ic appears, how unſafe it is, in Treating of Vegetation, to goup- 
on General Conſferations; And that it is' much 'berter to. examine Particulars ; 
And that not with a Deſign to Feed and Gratifie a vain-and uſele6 Curioſity, 
bur eſpecially to er ing that may be of real Uſe and Benefic to 
Artiſt in the way of his Profeflion. We therefore take little or no notice of 
ſuch Notions, as being but barely probable, are not ſufficient ro advance any gene- 
ral Maxime ; and keep our felves hom poging too great a defference to the 
Authority, being Prepoſleſſed with all inions of Perſons, who, not 
contenting themſelves ro know, and to be juſtly eſteemed for their Skill in ſome 
2 take upon them to lay down Rules in others they do not fo well under. 


Every Body knows that Trees that grow in an open Plain, and in a 

Earth, yield more Top.Wood then fuch as grow in a Foreſt, and in a the? 

Ground. Bur I believe it matters not much whether ſuch Trees as grow in 

a Plain be more expoſed to the South, or to the North ; Such Poſitions being 

in forme Countries not at all taken notice of And _——— in 

the Vines of Verſenay, which are much better when they are expoſed to the North, 

then to the Sourh, notwithſtanding that * General Maxim of the Ancients to the + ,,,, ,.., 

contrary, —Now he that taking theſe Words in their ſtrict Literal Senſe for an jb; objefar no- 

Univerial Maxim, ſhould go about ro Maintain and Propagate it by Realons and 6ilirar, Aqnile 

Arguments, would find many Diſſenters from this Opinion of his and the Ancients. —_— 8 
melins. Creſcens 


How ;;u Paladin. 
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How Neceſlary ſoever the Heat and Influences of the S»# may be in themſelves, 
and how advantageouſly foeyer any Plant may be expoſed to ir, yet it it have not 
the Benefit of a good Earth, as well as the Proſpet of the Mid-day, or Afteraoon 
Sun, we very ſel ſee that its ProduCtions are any way Extraordinary. Hence 
comes that vaſt Difference we ſee in Fines, that have all exaQtly the ſame Poſition 
towards the Sun : And hence alſo it comes that we have ſo much Marſh Ground 
that is wholly Uſeleſs, ſo many Plains that are Rich and Fruitful even without Til. 
lage, and ſo many Mountains that produce nothing at all. If the Pipes of an Organ, 
or any other Inſtrument, be not good and well made, to what purpoſe is it to 
put then into the moſt Skillful Muſicians Hand ? Are not all Mens Souls of the ſame 
Imthaterial Subſtance, and equally Perfeft in themſelves ? To what therefore ſhall 
we aſtribe that Wonderful Difference we find between the Abilities of Wile Mini- 
ſters of State, or Great Philoſophers, and the others who are ſo Dull and Rude, 
that they are capable neither of [ngenious Arts, nor Common Civility, but to the 
Difference of their Temper, and of the Organs of their Body 7 

"Tis moſt certain therefore, that the Good or Bad Ditpoſition of the Earth is 

iefly to be Jook'd upon as the Principal Cauſe of whatſoever Difference we 
in its Produftions —— And in order to the ſeveral uſes they are to be put to, 
that is neceſſary to be here further obſerved, is, That fuch Trees as grow 
large and chick Foreſts are much taller, and their 'Timber ſtreighter than thoſe 
grow in thin Woods or Thickets, —— The Reaſon whereot may be this, That 
efy Tree having a kind of Natural Deſire to Enjoy the Penefit of the Sun, and 
it were Fearing to be ſtifled by the cloſenefs and over-topping of thoſe next it, 
vours to raiſe its Head fo high as to reach the free and open Air : And all 
them having, if I may focall ic, this Natural Inſtin&, each endeavours to over. 
the reſt ; and fo all of themgrow to a much greater height than thoſe that ſtand 
: And if fuch a Foreſt to be very thick, the Trees growing up too 
haſtily to an exceſſive height, have not a proportionable Bulk, whereas fuch as 
grow up more at liberty, having no ſuch N ind nay bo ad ſudden, 
make beſt adv e of their Nouriſhment, grow up leiturely, and with a 
echicknefs anſwerable to their height. 

And this may be ſufficient to fatisfie Or, as well as to Dire the Artiſt 
what fort of Trees may be fit, and which not, for his ſeveral purpoſes in Kuildiug, 
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CHAP. XXIL 
Reflett ions upon the Influences of the Moon in its Wain and Fall, &c. 


I Shall now, in the laſt place, conſider thoſe Superſticious Obſervaticns our Mo- 
dern Gard*ner: make upon the Influences of the Moon in its Wain and Full. 

| know they will take it ill, that I ſhould look upon that as a piece of Superſti- 
tion, nay as downright Folly, which they pretend to have been the conſtant Ob. 
ſervation and Praftice of all Times, and in all Parts of the World. — They will tell 
you that, according to the Opinion of the Ancients, every Friday the Meon is in 
a kind of Wain ; and that above all the reſt, Good Friday is to be made choice of for 
Sowing all manner of Seeds ; infomuch that Sowing that day ſuch whoſe Fruic 
you would have to be carly Ripe, they will pertwade you that they will be Ripe 
exatly at the time you » fuch for Inſtance, as Melons, Cucumbers, Peaſe, 
&<—As alſo that you would not have to come fo ſoon to their Maturity, 
will as exatly Anſwer your ExpeRation, namely all forts of Por-Herbs, Coleworts, 
Lerruces, Ofeilles, &&c. And all this doubtleſs out of a profound Reſpect they bear 
eo the day whereon they were ſet. And that ſuch as are ſet in any other time of 
the Afoon do quite fail the Gard"ners Expettarions. 

This they will not be convinced to be a groks Deluſion, as are alſo ſeveral others 
which have received by a kind of Tradition from the Ancients, namely ſuch 
as theſe, neither Plams, nor Graffs, nor Lopped Trees, will be quick in Bears 
ing, unleſs they be fer, or cut in the Wain of the Moon, And that fo many days 
as any of theſe is done after the Full, fo many years the ſooner will the Trees 
come to their Perfe&tion in Bearing, 

And they poſitively Aſſert, That the only Reaſon why ſome Trees are fo long 
before they Bear. is becauſe they were either Ser, or Cut, or Graffed while the 
Moen was cither in the —monker 4 or at the Full — This they contend for as a 

mattes 
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matter of Univerſal Expetience, and beyond all manner of Diſpute, norwithſtand- 
ing all that can be faid, or ſhewn to the contrary. 

But for my part, I think there is nothing more Ridiculous, whether we confi. 
dr the Things themſelves they contend for, or their way of Proving what they 

nert. | 

As to the Things themſelves, I profeſs that I have for above 30 years, obſerved 
with all the exa&tneb imaginable, whether the ſeveral Phaſer of the Moon have fuch 
different Influences upon Gardening, to the end I might follow an Opinivn fo Uni. 
verfally received. if it ſhould prove true : And that after all, I find char all chis is 
no more than the Old Sayings of ſome Unexperienced and Ignorant Gara*ners,- 
who deſigned thereby to cover their own Ignorance, and hoped to be remember*d 
for ſuch Fargon among ſuch as knew nothing at all of Husbandry. 

I ſhould be the Boldeſt, and moſt Infolent Man in the World, if I ſhould Decry, 
or go about to Difprove a Maxim that has obtained for ſo many Ages, and is men- 
tioned by ſo many Perſons ſo ſtrongly perſwaded of irs Truth, and fo Zealous 
in the Defence of it, if I had not the Authority of a long Experience free from 
all manner of Prenidice, ro confirm what I advance againſt it. | 

"Tis true indeed, I have plaid the Critick in all the teveral Parts of Gardening ; 
and laying aſide the Authority of Authors, and Modern Practice, I have expoled 
the Errors of the one, and the Faults of the other : All which | have done wiclt 


ters of the Moon, and I will promiſe you the fame Succeſs ia all, ided 
prepared ; there be no Fanlt medio 
that the Seaſon be favourable: A the firſt day of the Moon will be alto= 
gether as good for that purpoſe as the laſt... 
Having thus conſider*d the thing it ſelf, we _ the laſt place, look into the 
Abſurdity of it : For indeed, how it is poſſible one and the ſame loflgence of 
the Moon in one particular Poſition, ſhould at the ſame time- affeft Plants after 
ſuch a different manner, and produce in them quite contrary Effects... T would be 
a rare Secret indeed, if the Aon ſhould hold an Intelligence with the Gard ner, 
ſome of his Plants to Spring, up apace, and hindering the Growth of 
others, juſt as he would have them, Nothing certainly would be of greater Ad- 
vantage in the way of Gardening than this, if it were True; bat ſince nothing is - 
more re either to Reaſon or Experience; and that 1 hope Men will 
Wiſer to Trouble themſelves any longer about it, I ſhall ſpare my ſel the 
Pains of expoſing it any further. 
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